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Report  of  the  Trustees. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  respect- 
fully report : 

The  biennial  communication  of  the  Superintendent,  rendered 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  hereto  appended,  to  which  we  in- 
vite the  special  attention  of  your  honorable  body.  The  report, 
so  full  in  details  and  particular  in  statements,  represents  the 
entire  workings  of  the  Institution  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  management  has  been  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  all  branches  of  education 
there  taught  has  been  most  marked;  general  harmony  between 
pupils  and  teachers  has  prevailed;  and  altogether,  making  the 
allowance  for  the  usual  degree  of  sickness  which  must  necessa- 
rily happen  among  so  large  a  number  of  children,  the  wards  of 
the  State  have  constituted  a  happy  household,  for  which  they 
feel  an  obligation  to  the  beneficence  of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  larger  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
Institution  was  established.  In  consideration  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  Institution,  parents  are  beginning  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  which  they  naturally  entertain  of  plac- 
ing beyond  their  personal  care  and  supervision  those  who,  from 
their  unfortunate  condition,  are  objects  of  the  most  tender  so- 
licitude, and  for  whose  comfort  they  think  no  one  else  so  well 
qualified  to  provide.  During  the  last  two  years  considerable 
expense  was  incurred  to  visit  such  parents  with  a  view  to  dispel 
this  false  impression  and  to  convince  them  of  the  great  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  future  welfare  of  their  children  by  withhold- 


ing  from  them,  through  overfondness,  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire an  education.  The  effort  was  partial]}'  successful,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  no  ex- 
ertions in  this  direction  being  relaxed,  we  hope  there  will  be 
hereafter  a  greater  diffusion  of  the  blessings  which  this  Institu- 
tion was  intended  to  confer  and  stands  ready  to  confer  upon 
every  blind  child  in  the  State. 

A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  will  show 
that,  besides  the  usual  appropriations  for  ordinary  expenses  per 
capita,  and  for  necessary  repairs,  such  as  painting,  remodeling 
of  water  arrangements,  etc.,  no  extraordinary  sum  is  asked,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  building  a  laundry,  to  be  situated  near 
the  building.  That  will  cost  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  needed  as  a  precaution  against  results  which  might  be  dis- 
astrous in  case  an  accidental  fire  should  there  originate,  the 
present  location  being  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  In  the 
construction  of  the  house  great  pains  were  taken  to  save  life  in 
case  of  a  conflagration,  and  there  are  stairs  situated  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  building,  besides  one  in  the  centre,  porches  ex- 
tending in  the  rear  from  one  to  the  other  wing,  so  high  as  the 
second  story ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  means  of  egress,  a 
fire  originating  in  the  basement  might  produce  a  panic  and 
cause  a  loss  of  life.  We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  request  that 
provision  be  made  for  this  improvement.  An  estimate  of  its 
cost  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Charitable  Institu- 
tions when  we  shall  have  the  honor  to  receive  their  regular 
biennial  visit.  A.  watchman  is  kept  constantly  on  duty  during 
the  night  to  give  any  needed  alarm,  but  no  safe-guard  should 
be  left  unadopted  to  prevent  a  disaster. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  on  the  24th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  the  Comptroller  has  issued  the  following  warrants: 


March  21,  1887,  No.  13,002 


$  4,000 


June  6,  1887,  No.  13,667  . 
June  6,  1887,  No.  13,668.. 
June  20,  1887,  No.  13,741 


September  26,  1887,  No.  14,647 


600 
400 
4,000 
3,500 


December  20,  1887,  No.  15,200 
February  24,  1888,  No.  15,910. 

June  19,  1888,  No.  16,644  

August  1,  1888,  No.  17,147  


$  4,000 
5,000 
3,000 
4.000 


$28,000 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  warrant  for  the  sum  of  $3,500,  No. 
12,159,  was  issued  the  20th  of  December,  1886,  as  will  doubt- 
less appear  in  the  report  of  the  Comptroller,  also  set  forth  in 
our  report  dated  December  24, 1888,  and  to  said  sum  of  $28,500 
(see  last  report)  is  to  be  added  $1,000  advanced  to  the  Superin- 
tendent by  check,  dated  the  23d  of  December,  1886 — the  cash 
in  bank  $2,496.62  and  $15.60  balance  due  from  Superintendent, 
all  amounting  to  $32,012.22,  out  of  which  have  been  paid  for 
expenses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  sum  of  $31,906.62,  leaving  in  his  hands  a 
balance  to  be  accounted  for  of  $105.60.  There  is  also  an  un- 
drawn balance  in  the  treasury,  at  the  present  writing,  of  $7,050 
left  from  appropriations,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Board. 

The  usual  biennial  appropriation  is  all  that  will  be  needed 
except  a  few  thousand  dollars  additional  for  the  purposes  herein 
indicated. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report  there  was  a  small  sum  of  $214 
gathered  from  occasional  gifts  to  the  school  dividends  on  a  few 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Franklin  Turnpike  Company,  obtained 
by  bequest,  etc.,  out  of  which  sometimes  tickets  are  purchased 
to  enable  the  advanced  pupils  to  attend  concerts  or  other  public 
exhibitions.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  $244.46,  and  is  kept 
separate  from  State  appropriations. 

What  moneys  soever  shall  be  placed  in  our  hands  will  be  used 
with  as  much  economy  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  first-class  school  in  all  its  appointments.  The  trust 
we  shall  try  faithfully  to  administer. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  General 
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Assembly,  as  well  as  to  the  Committee  on  Charitable  Institutions, 
to  inspect  the  school,  and  we  shall  be  thankful  for  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  proper  management. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  H.  East,  Chairman, 

John  Gr.  Houston, 

John  M.  Lea, 

T.  Anderson, 

George  W.  Smith, 

C.  W.  Nance, 

E.  W.  Cole, 

Board  of  Trustees, 

Nashville,  December  20,  1888. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

As  the  years  succeed  each  other  there  must  be  observed  a 
degree  of  sameness  in  the  work  of  any  well  organized  school, 
hence  it  might  seem  to  a  superficial  observer  unnecessary  to 
recur  biennially  to  the  events,  and  set  forth  the  condition  of 
such  institution. 

However,  since  no  conditions  remain  permanent,  no  set  of 
facts  the  same,  no  band  of  pupils  abide  forever,  and  the  move- 
ment, let  us  hope  the  advancement  of  the  great  outside  world, 
must  be  felt  in  the  school,  a  careful  consideration  of  things 
most  necessarily  of  interest  to  that  school  must  be  had  from 
time  to  time. 

As  a  steamboat,  even  upon  our  inland  waters,  is  not  allowed 
to  begin  the  work  of  the  season  without  a  careful  inspection  of 
motive  power  and  machinery,  so  our  institution  having  charge 
of  the  minds,  and  to  some  extent  the  destinies  of  immortals, 
should  at  proper  times  have  its  objects  set  forth  and  its  ability 
to  accomplish  those  objects  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  care. 
The  education  of  the  blind  is  no  longer  a  mere  experiment. 
Light  in  the  midst  of  darkness  has  indeed  arisen.  The  success 
of  a  hundred  years  of  effort  has  demonstrated  that  those  sight- 
less ones  who  were  formerly  considered  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  their  friends,  or  else  the  objects  of  public  charity,  may  not 
only  be  educated  to  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  but  may 
become  useful  members  of  society,  and,  in  most  cases,  self- 
sustaining. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  difference  between  the  neg- 
lected and  the  educated  sightless  child  is  almost  incredibly 
great.    While  the  former  wends  his  way  through  life  like  an 
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unkept  creature,  the  latter,  gladdened  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
knowledge  and  fitted  for  general  usefulness,  takes  his  station 
as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  contributing  his  share  to  the 
common  weal.  The  crowning. of  all  is  that  the  clouds  of  night 
folded  around  him  no  longer  render  his  existence  unhappy." 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  largely  added  to  private  munifi- 
cence in  providing  for  the  education  of  her  blind  children  an 
ample  and  well  arranged  building,  suitable  apparatus,  and  a 
competent  faculty  of  teachers.  In  order  that  the  purpose  in 
founding  such  a  school  ma}'  not  be  defeated  the  children  are 
given  free  board  and  medical  attendance,  free  instruction  in 
literature  and  music,  and  are  taught  to  do  good  work  in  the 
workshop  and  sewing  room. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  constant  effort  has  been'  made  to 
have  the  institution  accomplish  fully  the  purpose  of  its  crea- 
tion, not  only  in  giving  a  higher  degree  of  training  in  body  and 
mind,  developing  the  faculties,  refining  the  taste,  elevating  the 
purpose,  and  enlarging  the  life  possibilities  of  those  in  attend- 
ance, but  by  your  direction  a  well  rewarded  effort  has  been 
made  to  extend  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  school  to  many 
blind  children  hitherto  destitute  of  all  instruction.  The  close 
of  this  biennium  shows  the  classes  more  advanced,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  children  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  The  conditions  have  been  most  favorable  for  prog- 
ress. Nearly  two  years  ago  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  after 
a  brief  illness,  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  best  advanced 
pupils,  Miss  Serena  Pattrick.  With  this  exception  the  pupils 
have  been  free  from  serious  or  protracted  sickness.  The  teach- 
ers have  done  faithful  work.  Nothing  at  any  time  has  occurred 
to  seriously  mar  the  peace  of  the  household.  Pupils  have  been 
urged  and  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance.  Above  all,  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness,  hopefulness,  a  willingness  to  be  obedient 
and  studious,  and  a  desire  for  advancement  have  prevailed  very 
largely  among  the  young  people  of  the  school. 

In  the  beginning  a  few  seemed  to  regard  the  institution  as  a 
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soi;t  of  asylum,  to  which  they  could  come  at  will,  and  where 
they  could  remain  at  pleasure,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  advance 
in  knowledge  and  capacity  for  usefulness.  A  demand  for  thor- 
oughness in  recitations,  and  a  system  of  rigid  monthly  and 
quarterly  examinations — something  not  attempted  before — soon 
freed  the  school  from  most  of  these  idlers,  who  in  consequence 
of  their  idleness  could  only  be  mischief-makers.  Their  places 
have  been  taken  by  new  pupils,  some  of  whom  already  bid  fair 
to  make  their  mark  in  the  world.  On  the  roll  of  December 
19,  1886,  were  the  names  of  pupils  as  follows  : 


Whites    60 

Colored   11 

Total   71 

Increase  since,  whites   34 

Colored    5 

Total  increase   39 

Discontinued,  whites   21 

Colored    5 

Present  attendance,  whites...   73 

Colored   11 

Total   84 

Number  enrolled  during  two  years   120 


The  large  number  discontinued  calls  for  some  explanation. 

Besides  the  sad  loss  of  Miss  Pattrick  by  death,  two  finished 
the  course  assigned  them,  and  went  forth  to  begin  their  life 
work.  It  was  thought  eight  others  could  see  well  enough  to 
attend  schools  for  seeing  ;  two  were  dropped  as  being  weak  and 
immature  of  mind,  a  few  for  bad  conduct,  one  or  two  were 
called  away  by  uncontrollable  causes,  and  a  few  seemed  disposed 
to  demonstrate  that  blind  people  can  be  indolent  as  well  as 
others  ;  hence,  when  they  became  persuaded  that  the  honors  of 
the  school  can  come  only  to  such  as  study,  they  grew  ashamed 
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to  remain  where  so  many  worked  so  zealously,  and  either  with- 
drew or  failed  to  return  at  the  beginniug  of  the  term. 

The  school  is  now  on  a  proper  working  basis  both  as  regards 
the  qualifications  and  the  working  disposition  of  those  in  at- 
tendance, and  in  regard  to  both  work  and  attainments  may 
well  challenge  comparison,  not  only  with  other  schools  of  a 
similar  character,  but  with  high  grade  schools  for  the  seeing  as 
well. 

Something  more  than  two  years  ago  a  class  of  pupils  too 
young  to  leave  the  school  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  having 
about  finished  what  till  then  had  been  the  curriculum,  was  put 
upon  a  higher  course  of  study.  The  advancement  of  this  class 
has  justified  the  experiment.  This,  perhaps,  gives  the  Tennes- 
see school  the  most  advanced  class  of  any  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  though  the  tendency  now  in  most  of  the 
schools  is  to  give  the  blind  better  opportunities  for  a  more 
thorough  education.  The  feeling  now  more  than  ever  prevails 
throughout  the  world  that  the  province  of  the  school  is  not  to 
house  the  blind  and  amuse  them,  but  to  give  them  such  educa- 
tion of  a  higher  order  as  shall  put  them  more  nearly  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  people. 

No  asylum  or  hospital  was  intended  to  be  established  in  this 
institution  over  which  the  State  has  made  you  guardians; 
neither  is  it  a  charity,  any  more  than  the  public  schools  and 
State  University  are  charities.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State.  As  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  and 
economy  the  blind  children  are  gathered  into  one  place  and 
given  a  support  while  they  receive  what  the  State  vouchsafes 
to  every  child — a  preparation  for  life  work.  This  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  special  teachers  and  appliances  over  the  State 
to  teach  these  in  other  schools. 

It  is  not  that  the  State  would  do  better  for  these,  but  that 
she  would  extend  to  them  the  same  educational  rights  enjoyed 
by  other  children. 
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DOES  IT  PAY  ? 

Society  does  not  take  bond  from  the  public  schools  that  each 
pupil  shall  be  assured  a  living  after  leaving  school.  It  is 
enough  if  their  working  capacity  is  so  enhanced  as  largely  to 
increase  their  chances  in  life.  Their  happiness  and  their  value 
as  citizens  are  taken  into  consideration.  But  of  the  blind ? 
more  often  than  of  others,  it  is  asked,  can  the}7  succeed  after 
obtaining  an  education  ?  The  parents  ask  it — those  who  pay 
for  the  support  of  such  schools  may  be  expected  to  ask  it. 
Some  of  the  blind,  like  some  who  see,  would  not  succeed  even 
if  endowed  with  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argas.  Failure  is  written 
upon  every  feeble  aspiration  and  engraved  in  every  lineament 
of  character.    Blindness  strengthens  neither  will  nor  capacity. 

In  the  case  of  the  school  in  your  charge,  of  those  who  have 
applied  themselves,  and  have  remained  long  enough  to  acquire 
a  liberal  education  in  books,  music,  and  handicraft,  very  few 
have  absolutely  failed.  Statistics  can  be  brought  to  show  that 
a  large  per  cent,  have  succeeded  altogether,  and  most  of  the 
others  in  part,  in  making  a  support.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, no  one  from  this  school,  of  industrious  habits,  good 
character,  and  liberal  attainments,  has  been  compelled  to  accept 
an  unearned  support  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  firmly 
believed  that  greater  things  will  be  seen  when  some  who  are 
now  pupils  shall  come  upon  the  stage  of  action,  such  has  been 
the  aptness  displayed  by  them  in  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  advancement.  The  course  of  study  offered  the 
blind  until  recently  has  been  far  too  short  and  superficial ;  but 
that  blindness  is  a  limitation  which,  to  a  large  degree,  can  be 
overcome,  is  shown  by  what  blind  men  have  accomplished. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  blind  Homer,  the  father  of  poets,  "  the 
bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle?"  and  of  Milton,  who,  in  his  dark- 
ness, dictated  Paradise  Lost,  that  aimed  "  with  no  middle  flight 
to  soar."  Diodotus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  eminent  in  Greek  and 
Geometry,  was  the  blind  preceptor  of  Cicero.  Didymus,  a 
blind  theologian  of  Alexandria,  was  the  teacher  of  the  great 
Jerome.  By  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  request,  blind  Saunderson  suc- 
ceeded him  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  and  was 
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not  only  an  eminent  instructor  and  author  in  that  branch,  but 
was  profound  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  well.  The  late  Mr. 
Fawcett  was  given  the  position  of  Postmaster-General  of  En- 
gland by  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  reproached  for  giving  such 
office  to  a  blind  man,  Gladstone  replied:  "He  is  the  best 
fitted  of  any  member  of  Parliament  for  the  place." 

The  reforms  and  improvements  brought  about  by  Fawcett 
proved  the  statement  true.  In  different  ages  of  the  world  men 
blind  from  infancy  have  attained  to  almost  all  the  learned 
degrees,  and  have  reached  the  highest  excellence  in  almost 
every  department  of  life. 

OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  INSPECTION. 

The  blind  have  this  difficulty  to  meet  in  their  life  work,  that,  if 
one  shows  superior  intelligence  in  any  line,  it  is  attributed  by  the 
public  to  some  idiosyncrasy,  called  a  wonderful  gift,  and  passed 
by  with  merely  a  few  expressions  of  astonishment,  as  if  it  had 
not  cost  years  of  labor.  That  all  may  see  that  these  attain- 
ments are  but  the  results  of  toil  day  by  day,  the  school  is  con- 
stantly open  to  visitors  who  may  thus  witness  the  chippings 
that  bring  the  marble  into  shape.  It  is  a  matter  of  discourage- 
ment to  the  pupils  that  visitors  are  often  directed  to  the  other 
schools  of  the  city  by  our  local  educators,  while  this  is  ignored. 
This  makes  them  feel  that  the  world  is  unwilling  to  recognize 
them  as  students,  and  causes  them  to  fear  that  this  same  world 
will  refuse  to  welcome  them  among  its  workers. 

THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

of  a  school  tor  the  blind  necessarily  covers  a  wide  range  of 
teaching.  Primary,  common  school,  and  high  school  work 
must  all  be  done  by  the  same  corps  of  teachers,  and  in  the  same 
building. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  this  must  be  largely  done  by 
teaching  individuals,  not  classes,  especially  during  the  pupil's 
earlier  years  in  school.  This  makes  even  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  needed  than  are  now  employed.    The  constant  purpose 
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is  to  make  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches  so 
thorough  that  the  pupil  may  leave  school  prepared  to  stand  the 
test  anywhere. 

The  policy  now  begun  should  continue  of  giving  a  liberal 
education  to  those  who  enter  early  and  justify  this  by  diligence 
and  advancement.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  we  may  well 
hope,  when  opportunities  for  the  most  extensive  culture  will  be 
possible  to  the  blind. 

The  Department  of  Music  has  advanced  steadily  under  the 
directorship  of  Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  who  has  so  long  and 
efficiently  filled  this  position.  All  pupils  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Such  as 
have  any  aptitude  are  continued  during  their  stay  in  school. 
Students  are  taught  on  the  piano  and  organ.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  boys  constitute  a  very  excellent  brass  band.  The 
large  pipe  organ  is  regularly  used  for  instruction  and  practice. 
One  pupil,  within  the  past  year,  has  been  employed  as  church 
organist  at  a  salary  in  a  leading  church,  and  others  in  time  will 
no  doubt  secure  similar  situations.  Instruction  upon  all  these 
instruments  and  in  vocal  music  is  intended  for  the  use  and 
profit  of  the  pupil,  and  not  merely  for  amusement  and  orna- 
ment. They  are  not  only  given  thorough  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  music,  but  are  taught  how  to  teach.  As 
the  young  people  advance  they  are  instructed  in  the  finest  music 
of  the  greatest  masters. 

To  free  the  pupil  from  needless  embarrassment,  rehearsals 
are  given  from  time  to  time  before  the  school  and  public.  One 
feature  of  these  and  all  other  entertainments  differs  from  most 
public  exercises  of  other  schools,  although  some  of  the  finest 
classical  productions  are  offered,  the  entire  programme  is  ren- 
dered by  pupils,  never  by  teachers. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  Paul  wrought  at  tent-making  while  he  preached  the 
gospel,  and  so  many  of  the  good  and  great  of  earth  have  hewn 
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out  their  way  by  toiling  hands,  it  is  meet  that  all  young  people 
should  be  given  a  perfect  mastery  of  some  form  of  handicraft. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  independence  and  self-support  of  most 
people,  and  no  less  so  of  the  blind.  A  portion  of  each  day  is 
devoted  to  manual  training.  Such  trades  are  taught  as  shall 
enable  those  instructed  to  best  succeed  in  finding  profitable  em- 
ployment. Boys  are  taught  chair-caning,  mattress-making, 
broom-making,  and  in  addition  many  are  taught  piano-tuning. 
Since  many  have  gone  out  into  life  and  succeeded  at  these 
things,  the  boys  go  cheerfully  and  hopefully  to  the  shop.  The 
girls  are  taught  bead  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  sewing. 
The  proficiency  attained  in  these  things  surprises  those  who 
have  given  no  attention  to  the  subject. 

OTHER  MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

During  each  of  the  two  years  now  ended,  a  first-class  elocu- 
tionist— Prof.  Merrill,  of  Yanderbilt  University — was  employed 
to  give  a  few  lessons  to  the  school.  The  improvement  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  pupils  was  immediate  and  rapid.  If  means 
can  be  allowed  to  continue  this  as  a  regular  study,  under  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  teacher,  some  of  the  pupils  bid  fair  to  excel 
in  this  branch,  thus  gaining  for  themselves  new  avenues  of 
success. 

Several  gentlemen  of  distinction,  in  different  fields  of  learn- 
ing, have  at  different  times  given  lectures  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Institution,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Anagnos,  of 
Boston;  Dr.  Young  and  Judge  Reese,  of  Nashville,  and  Drs. 
Smith  and  Baskervill,  of  Yanderbilt  University.  Many  of  the 
ablest  ministers  of  the  city  and  State,  as  well  as  some  from  be- 
yond the  State  limits,  have  held  services  for  the  school  at  differ- 
ent times. 

These  gentlemen  all  received  a  most  attentive  hearing,  and 
have  the  thanks  of  the  school  for  the  favors  so  kindly  bestowed. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  educators  give  more  attention  to 
this  work,  and  show  an  increasing  disposition  to  regard  it  in  its 
proper  light,  as  being  a  part  of  the  great  educational  activity  of 
the  country  and  age. 
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A  small  fund,  provided  by  some  benevolent  person,  enables 
the  advanced  pupils  to  attend  one  or  two  first-class  concerts  or 
lectures  during  the  term.  During  the  past  year  different  per- 
sons at  different  times  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  the 
pupils  a  number  of  complimentary  tickets,  for  which  thanks 
are  due. 

EXPENSES. 

The  appended  schedule  shows  the  amount  of  money  received 
by  the  Superintendent,  and  how  it  has  been  expended.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  school  naturally  become  larger  with  the  increase  in 
attendance.  During  the  past  year  the  high  price  of  all  vegeta- 
bles made  the  cost  of  living  much  greater.  The  worn  condition 
of  the  bedding  and  the  number  of  broken  bedsteads,  many  of 
which  the  present  Superintendent  on  taking  charge  found  sup- 
ported on  chairs,  materially  increased  expense  in  that  quarter. 
A  liberal  allowance  was  made  to  search  out  such  blind  children 
as,  otherwise,  would  perhaps  never  have  had  the  blessings  of  an 
education.  Notwithstanding  these  things,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  regular  expenses  of  the  school  have  been  met, 
and  a  sufficiency  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller  to 
your  credit  to  conduct  the  school  until  the  appropriation,  which 
will  doubtless  be  added  by  the  Legislature  of  a  generous  people, 
becomes  available. 

The  property  has  been  kept  in  good  condition  and  some  re- 
pairs have  been  made  which  are  really  improvements.  To  keep 
the  buildings  in  the  same  condition  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  large  part  of  the  wood- work  repainted  during  the  next  two 
years.  More  of  the  rooms  built  for  water-closets  need  to  be 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  and  those  already  in  use  improved 
in  sanitary  conditions.  The  floors  of  the  wash-rooms  and  bath- 
rooms are  necessarily  damp  a  large  part  of  the  time.  This  in- 
duces rapid  decay,  and  these,  being  in  the  basement  under 
sleeping-rooms,  may  finally  cause  sickness.  These  floors  should 
all  be  removed  and  replaced  by  asphalt  pavements. 

Many  of  the  school  pianos  were  second-hand  affairs  bought 
at  very  low  rates.    A  number  of  these  are  comparatively  worth- 
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less,  and  should  be  transferred  to  the  tuning  room,  while  better 
instruments  take  their  places.  The  increasing  attendance  re- 
quires a  larger  number,  and  the  higher  advancement  of  pupils 
calls  for  at  least  one  better  piano  than  any  now  in  the  school. 

The  laundry  and  drying  room  are  now  under  a  portion  of  the 
main  building.  This  is  a  source  of  almost  constant  anxiety 
and  watchfulness.  The  safety  of  the  building  and  pupils  from 
fire  demands  that  a  small  brick  building:  should  be  erected  near 
by,  to  which  this  source  of  danger  can  be  removed.  This  need 
not  increase  the  cost  of  running  this  department. 

A  number  of  rooms  have  never  been  furnished.  This  will 
probably  be  necessary  in  a  short  time,  as  assurances  have  been 
given  by  their  people  that  from  twenty  to  forty  children  will  be 
sent  to  the  school  at  an  early  day.  Some  of  these  are  expected 
with  the  new  year.  The  teaching  force  already  needs  to  be  in- 
creased, and  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  will  increase 
the  running  expenses,  but  doubtless  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  ($35,000)  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  unless  the  number  should  increase  beyond 
expectation. 

If,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  the  other  changes  and 
improvements  can  be  allowed  for  the  laundry,  I  presume  two 
thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  will  be  sufficient;  for  the  pianos  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  would  afford  present  relief;  for  the 
painting  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  is  needed ;  and 
for  the  other  changes  mentioned,  as  well  as  furnishing  portions 
of  the  building  which  have  not  yet  been  used,  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  would  hardly  suffice. 

Tennessee  has  shown  a  liberality  for  her  blind  children  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  the  earnest  and  watchful  desire  of  those  in  charge 
to  so  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  work  that  not  one  dime 
shall  have  been  spent  in  vain,  and  that  the  State  may  be  able 
to  point  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  happy  and  useful  careers 
of  the  number  who  have  been  "  called  from  darkness  into 
light." 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  have  uniformly  received 
courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  yourselves. 

To  you,  and  through  you,  I  would  return  thanks  for  the  con- 
sideration and  kindness  of  which  I  have  so  constantly  been  the 
recipient,  and  by  which  the  past  two  years  have  been  rendered 
in  many  respects  very  pleasant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  Link, 

Superintendent 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  THE  TWO  YEARS  ENDING  DECEMBER  19,  18  88. 


RECEIPTS. 

December  24,  1886,  Chairman's  check  $1,000  00 

December  28,  1886,  Chairman's  check   2,000  00 

February  2,  1887,  Chairman's  check   496  62 

March  22,  1887,  Chairman's  check    3,000  00 

April  8,  1887,  Chairman's  check   500  00 

May  2,  1887,  Chairman's  check   500  00 

June  18,  1887,  Chairman's  check   1,000  00 

June  21,  1887,  Chairman's  check   2,000  00 

July  5,  1887,  Chairman's  check   1,000  00 

September  3,  1887,  Chairman's  check   500  00 

September  20,  1887,  Chairman's  check   1,700  00 

November  4,  1887,  Chairman's  check   500  00 

December  5,  1887,  Chairman's  check   1,300  00 

December  15,  1887,  Chairman's  check   200  00 

December  20,  1887,  Chairman's  check   2,000  00 

January  2,  1888,  Chairman's  check   1,000  00 

February  28,  1888,  Chairman's  check   800  00 

March  20,  1888,  Chairman's  check   2,500  00 

April  21,  1888,  Chairman's  check   1,000  00 

May  31,  1888,  Chairman's  check   1,500  00 

June  21,  1888,  Chairman's  check   500  00 

July  3,  1888,  Chairman's  check   500  00 

August  1,  1888,  Chairman's  check   1,000  00 

September  8,  1888,  Chairman's  check   1,000  00 

September  28,  1888,  Chairman's  check   1,200  00 

October  19,  1888,  Chairman's  check   2,000  00 

November  3,  1888,  Chairman's  check   500  00 

December  1,  1888,  Chairman's  check   800  00 

 $31,996  62 

Balance  in  hands  of  Supt.  Dec.  19,  1886....  15  60 


Total 


$32,012  22 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries  $9,700  99 

Wages   4,260  55 

Provisions   9,684  82 

Gas   741  49 

House  furnishing   1,527  18 

Repairs  and  improvements   1,078  69 

Books,  music,  etc   560  39 

Drugs  and  medical  attendance   454  12 

Telephone..'.   144  50 

Insurance   672  00 

Coal  1,620  64 

Ice    154  96 

Searching  for  pupils   496  64 

Miscellaneous   305  32 

Clothing   68  40 

Legislative  expenses   19  10 

Plants  and  trees   20  25 

Burial   50  00 

Copying  and  certifying   9  75 

Shop  materials...   103  84 

Convention   40  30 

Board   21  00 

Music  and  repairs  for  pianos   171  69 

 -$31,906  62 

Balance  in  hands  of  Superintendent   105  60 


Total    $32,012  22 


Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  is  free  to 
all  the  blind  of  Tennessee  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sev- 
enteen, who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  This  is  a 
school  and  not  a  hospital  or  asylum,  hence  for  admission  chil- 
dren must  be  of  sound  mind,  fair  health,  free  from  epilepsy, 
contagious  diseases,  and  physical  malformation.  As  this  is 
not  a  reformatory,  they  must  be  free  from  immoral  habits.  In 
fact,  only  those  can  be  admitted  here  who  could  be  admitted  to 
the  public  schools  but  for  deficiency  in  sight. 

Those  who  are  of  such  defective  sight  as  not  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  public  schools  will  be  admitted  here.  When  there 
might  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  health  or  degree  of  blindness,  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  family  physician  should  be  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  school  before  the  child  is  brought  for  admis- 
sion. Instruction  is  given  in  common  school  branches,  and 
such  higher  branches  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  time  and 
ability  of  the  pupil.  Every  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Boys  of  sufficient 
age  and  strength  are  taught  to  seat  chairs,  make  mattresses  and 
brooms. 

Girls  are  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  bead  work. 
There  is  no  charge  to  the  parent  for  the  board,  tuition,  and 
medical  attendance  of  the  pupil,  but  the  parent  or  some  one 
must  provide  the  pupil  with  a  sufficiency  of  clothing,  and  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  school.  There  is  but 
one  vacation.  The  school  opens  early  in  {September,  and  closes 
early  in  June.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  children  during 
vacation,  hence  they  must  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  school 
closes.    As  extra  teachers  cannot  be  employed  to  help  on  pupils 
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who  are  irregular  in  attendance,  it  must  be  understood  that  a 
child  in  good  health  is  not  privileged  to  be  out  of  school  a 
year,  or  a  part  of  a  year,  and  then  return  at  pleasure,  but  such 
regularity  of  attendance  is  required  as  shall  secure  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  pupils,  and  the  least  unnecessary  expenditure  for 
the  school.  Whenever  it  is  evident  that  the  attendance  of  a 
pupil  is  detrimental  to  the  progress  and  good  conduct  of  other 
pupils,  or  that  such  pupil  is  not  benefited  by  a  longer  stay  in 
school,  an  immediate  withdrawal  is  required. 

It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  blind  children  in 
the  State  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  school  officers  and  teachers,  min- 
isters, doctors,  and  other  persons  of  humane  feeling  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  is  most  earnestly  called  to  this  deplorable 
fact,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  exert  their  influence  to  have 
such  children  sent  to  school.  Those  who  know  or  may  learn 
of  such  blind  children  will  show  themselves  possessed  of  the 
highest  and  best  attributes  of  humanity  by  such  work. 

Address, 

•  S.  A.  Lenk, 

Superintendent  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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List  of  Pupils. 


Name.  ' 


Post-office. 


County. 


Adkins,  Artia  

Baker,  Malvina.... 

Baker,  Joseph  

Bennett,  William.. 

Birch,  William  

Bruce,  Alma  

Burrows,  Roy  

Cavness,  Henry .... 
Carey,  Winona  .... 
Chambers,  Josie.... 
Chambers,  Belle ... 
Chumbley,  Henry. 

Clark,  Annie  

Coleman,  Felix.... 
Coleman,  Mabra... 
Coleman,  Thomas, 

Collins,  John  

Cook,  Maud  

Comer,  Lee  , 

Crews,  Robert  , 

Crews,  Sadie  

Crews,  Cora  

Crews,  George  

Cutler,  May  

Daniels,  Fred  

Dilehanty,  James 
Embrey,  Wiley... 
Forrest,  Nathan... 

Francis,  Guy  

Glasgow,  Eliza.... 

Grace,  Daisey  

Green,  Rose  

Green,  Kate  

Grigory,  Whre.... 


Coal  Creek. 

Gallatin  

Kenton  

Memphis  ... 
Nashville.... 
Blanche  .... 
Hillsdale.... 
CI  ay  brook  . 

Kenton  

Crider  

Huntsville  . 
Statesville . 
Shelby  vi  lie  . 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Nashville  ... 
Manchester 
Live  Oak.... 
Live  Oak.... 
Live  Oak.... 
Live  Oak.... 
Live  Oak.... 
Nashville  ... 
Rock  Hill... 
Nashville  ... 
Decherd.... 

Paris  

Winchester 

Trimble  

Sharpe  

Nashville  ... 
Nashville  ... 

Beasley  
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Anderson. 

Sumner. 

Obion. 

Sbelby. 

Davidson. 

Lincoln. 

Macon. 

Madison. 

Obion. 

Carroll. 

Scott. 

Wilson. 

Bedford. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Davidson. 

Coffee. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Davidson. 

Williamson, 

Davidson. 

Franklin. 

Henry. 

Franklin. 

Dyer. 

Stewart. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Marshall. 
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Name. 


Post-office. 


i  County. 


Goodpasture,  Young, 

Gulledge,  William  

Hall,  Sloan  

Hanks,  J.  Franklin... 

lien  si  ey,  Pitt  

Hobbs,  Willie  

Holden,  Willie  

Hudson,  James  

Hunter,  Charles  

Johnson,  George  

Johnson,  James  

Johnson,  Selina  

Johnson,  Rosa  

Jordon,  John  

Karbangh,  John  

Kite,  Elbert..   

Kyle,  Onie  

Lafever,  Almedia  

Lowery,  Josephine.... 

Maddox,  Samuel  

McCauley,  Lula  

McCampbell,  Walter 

MeDonnel,  Ida  

McDonald,  Rosa  Lee 

MeMurry,  Othello  

Miller,  Jeppie  

Mills,  Tennie  

Nickens,  Lula  , 

Patrick,  Serena  , 

Petty,  John  

Petty,  Josephine  

Porter,  Kate  , 

Post,  Nellie  

Powell,  James  

Qneener,  George  

Reynold*,  Thomas... 

Renfro,  Lizzie  

Roberts,  John  

Russell,  Laura  

Scott,  W alter  

Scott,  Weldon  

Scott,  George  

Sims,  Luna....  


Nashville  

Jeanette  

Nashville  

Tate  Springs  . 

Dickson  

Nashville  

Culleoka  

North  Springs. 

Nashville  

Brick  Hill  

Bellebuckle  

Averton  


Huntingdon  

Moltzberger  

Greeneville  

High  Health  

Buena  Yista  

Ditty  

Gleason  

Norman's  Store.... 

Hustburgh  

Knoxville  

Ralston  

Nashville  

Cuba  , 

Gardner's  Station, 

Winter  Cliff.  

Nashville  , 

Hall's  Hill  

Offutt   

Carthage  

Loudon  

Oojtewah  

Columbia  

Murfreesboro  

Lexington  

Graveston  

Dresden    

Adairs  Creek  

Nashville  

Lucilla  s  

Lu  cilia  

Shelby  ville  


Davidson. 

Decatur. 

Davidson. 

Grainger. 

Dickson. 

Davidson. 

Maury. 

Jackson. 

Davidson. 

Blount. 

Bedford. 

Putnam. 

Carroll. 

Greene. 

Greene. 

Johnson. 

Carroll. 

Putnam. 

Henry. 

James. 

Humphreys. 

Knox. 

Weakley. 

Davidson. 

Shelby. 

Weakley. 

Putnam. 

Davidson. 

Rutherford. 

Anderson. 

Smith. 

Loudon. 

James. 

Maury. 

Rutherford. 

Henderson. 

Knox. 

Weakley. 

Knox. 

Davidson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Bedford. 
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Name. 


Post-office. 


County. 


Sims,  G-eorge  

Smith,  Robert  

Smith,  Delia  

Sheets,  Lula  

Strange,  George  

Stroud,  Lula  

Stanfielcl,  Andrew  

Susong,  James  

Thomas,  Lonetta  

Thompson,  Laura  

Tittle,  Susan  

Traylor,  Alene  

Vaughn,  John  

Wamble,  Edward  

Weaver,  Charles  

Webb,  R,  Lee  

Wilson,  Buena  Vista. 


Lavergne..  

Mulberry  

Dayton  

Bolivar  

Barren  Plains.... 

Nashville  

Saltillo  

Concord  

Trimble  

Cookville  , 

Granville  

Lavergne  , 

Morgan  Springs 

Kenton   , 

Memphis  , 

Magness  Mills..., 
Newport  , 


Rutherford. 

Lincoln. 

Rhea. 

IHardeman. 

I  Robertson. 

jDavidson. 

Hardin. 

Knox. 

Dyer. 

Putnam. 

Jackson. 

Rutherford. 

Rhea. 

Obion. 

Shelby. 

DeKalb. 

Cocke. 


COLORED  PUPILS. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


County. 


Colbert,  John  

Current,  Willie  

Greer,  Isaiah  

Hall,  Mary  

Harris,  Chastine  

Hawkins,  Lewis  

Rand,  Fred  

Reid,  Willie  

Scruggs,  Eliza  

Smith,  Lydia  

Stephens,  John  

Thompson,  Thomas 
Underwood,  Phebe. 
Underwood,  Roy.... 
Woodard,  Josie  


Lynn  vi  lie  

Nashville  

Nashville  

Nashville  

Gallatin  

Greenville.... 
Gallatin...*... 

Gallatin  

Nashville  

Nashville  

Covington.... 

Nashville  

Knoxville  

Knoxville  

Norris  Creek 


Giles. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Sumner. 

Greene. 

Sumner. 

Sumner. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Tipton. 

Davidson. 

Knox. 

Knox. 

Lincoln. 
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N.  D.  Richardson,  M.  D    Physician. 

Miss  Lee  Walden  Matron. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Bessie  Laflin,  Miss  Nellie  Hammontree, 

Miss  Etta  Tulloss,  Miss  Sallie  Alexander, 

Miss  Lula  Luxford,  Mr.  Frank  Hanks  (Pupil). 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Director. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  M.  Thompson,  Handicraft. 

Miss  Belle  Catlett,  Sewing. 
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COLORED  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lowe,  Matron  and  Teacher. 
Miss  Annie  Lou  Ridley,  Teacher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Trustees  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  herewith  presented,  is  so  full  and  complete  in  all 
details,  that  scarcely  anything  more  need  be  required  of  the  Trus- 
tees than  to  direct  attention  to  the  statements  therein  contained, 
and  respectfully  ask  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  give 
it  an  attentive  perusal.  At  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  have  its  affairs  been  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 
The  Superintendent  seems  to  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
the  responsible  position,  and  he  has  had  the  good  judgment,  or 
happy  fortune  to  gather  around  him  a  corps  of  assistants  who  most 
faithfully  labor  in  the  several  departments  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  The  utmost  harmony  has  prevailed  between  teachers  and 
pupils.  Strict  discipline  is  enforced  and  obedience  to  rules  rigidly 
enforced,  but  the  government  has  nothing  in  it  of  severity  or  harsh- 
ness. Even  the  admission  annually  of  new  pupils — many  of 
whom  on  account  of  their  helpless  condition  are  in  a  measure 
spoiled  by  parental  indulgence — does  not  disturb  for  any  time  the 
usual  order,  and,  though  unaccustomed  to  regularity  and  system, 
they  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  change  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  their  manner  of  life. 

The  harmony  of  the  large  household  is  a  matter  of  gratification, 
but  a  greater  gratification  comes  from  a  belief  that  the  instruction 
there  imparted  will  prove  of  permanent  and  lasting  value,  not  only 
qualifying  the  recipients  for  usefulness,  but,  also,  imbuing  them  with 
the  excellencies  which  spring  from  cultivation  and  refinement.  The 
day  has  passed  for  any  discussion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  those  of  the  people  unfortunately  bereft  of  vision.  A  frac- 
tion of  every  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  civilized  or  savage,  has 
been  doomed  and  is  doomed  to  this  lamentable  condition,  and  it  is 
singular,  that,  until  a  recent  period,  neither  heathen  nor  Christian 
civilization  made  any  provision  for  their  wants,  or  looked  after 
their  welfare.  If  public  aid  in  the  way  of  education,  of  which  the 
public  school  system  is  a  standing  evidence,  should  be  rendered  to 
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those  in  the  full  possession  of  all  mental  and  physical  faculties,  a 
fortiori,  should  help  be  granted  to  a  class  deprived  of  a  sense  which 
necessarily  places  all  within  that  class  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  competition  for  honors  and  emoluments,  and  even  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  the  privilege  to  live.  The  support  of  such  a 
school  is,  therefore,  no  more  a  charity,  or  act  of  benevolence,  than 
the  support  of  any  other  public  school.  This  duty,  if  charged 
upon  the  several  counties,  would  for  obvious  reasons  be  onerous  and 
expensive,  and  therefore,  the  State  properly  maintains  and  super- 
vises one  institution  centrally  located,  and  furnishes  the  means  of 
support  from  the  fund  of  general  taxation.  The  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  we  are  glad  to  say,  have  always  granted  appro- 
priations both  with  a  liberal  hand  and  a  willing  heart. 

The  last  report  shows  that  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1888, 
there  was  of  the  appropriations  in  the  Treasury  an  undrawn  bal- 
ance of  $7,050.  The  Act  passed  the  6th  day  of  April,  1889,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  thereto,  granted  a  special  appropriation  of 
$5,000,  and  a  general  apppropriation  of  $35,000,  making  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  on  the  books  of  the  Comptroller  the  sum  of 
$47,050.  Since  the  date  of  last  report,  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
December  20,  1890,  the  following  warrants  have  been  received 


from  the  Comptroller,  namely  : 

Warrants  No.  180-82,  December  26,  1888  $  4,000  00 

Warrant  No.  121,  March  20,  1889   3,050  00 

Warrant  No.  326,  April  13,  1889   950  00 

Warrant  No.  607,  May  10,  1889   2,000  00 

Warrant  No.  868,  June  20,  1889   2,300  00 

Warrant  No.  910,  June  26,  1889   1,750  00 

Warrant  No.  1739,  September  20,  1889   561  80 

Warrant  No.  1740,  September  20,  1889   3,738  20 

Warrant  No.  2444,  December  20,  1889   4,100  00 

Warrant  No.  2464,  December  23,  1889   1,800  00 

Warrant  No.  3333,  March  20,  1890   4;300  00 

Warrant  No.  3776,  May  12,  1890   2,000  00 

Warrant  No.  4004,  June  19,  1890    2,300  00 

Warrant  No.  4855-6,  September  22,  1890   4,350  00 


Amount  received  $37,200  00 


The  undrawn  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  December  19,  1888, 
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added  to  said  appropriation  of  $40,000,  makes  $47,050;  from 
which  deduct  said  $37,200,  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  also  appears  by 
the  Comptroller's  books,  that  there  was  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
December  19,  1890,  an  undrawn  balance  of  $9,850  to  the 
credit  of  the  Trustees. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  in  all  its  departments  for  the 
last  two  years  has  been  $33,430.15,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  vouchers 
quarterly  presented  by  the  Superintendent  and  audited  by  the 
Trustees.  The  said  report  herewith  presented,  will  show  the  times 
at  which  moneys  were  handed  over  to  him  by  the  Chairman,  and 

ill,  also,  set  forth  in  detail  the  mode  and  manner  and  purpose  for 
which  the  same  have  been  expended. 

In  reference  to  the  special  appropriation  of  $5,000,  the  Chair- 
man, J.  G.  Houston,  used  the  sum  of  $3,550 — this  money  did  not 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent — in  purchasing  from 
the  city  of  Nashville  a  lot  containing  about  one  and  three-tenths 
acres  adjoining  the  property,  for  which  $1,750  was  paid  and  the 
deed  taken  in  the  name  of  the  State,  registered  in  the  Register's 
office  of  Davidson  County,  in  Book  No.  123,  page  110,  and  the  re- 
maining $1,800  was  expended  in  erecting  a  laundry  as  required  by 
the  Act  of  the  Assembly,  vouchers  for  which  he  will  present  to  the 
Committees  on  Charitable  Institutions.  There  was  no  immediate 
necessity  for  an  expenditure  of  the  remainder  of  said  special  appro- 
priation, being  $1,450,  and  it,  therefore,  was  not  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  said  balance  of  $9,850. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  colored  pupils  are  ill  adapted  for  a 
school — they  were  originally  residences,  and  are  situated  in  a  busy 
thoroughfare.  The  property  has  much  improved  in  value  since  the 
purchase,  and  it  could  be  advantageously  disposed  of  and  an 
amount  realized,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  to  build  more  convenient 
apartments  in  a  better  locality.  There  is  ample  room  on  the  origi- 
nal school  lot  for  such  a  school  building,  accessible  by  a  different 
street,  and  also  removed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  school  for 
white  pupils.  The  matter  has  been  discussed,  but  no  decision 
reached.  The  Committee  on  Charitable  Institutions,  when  they 
make  their  biennial  visit  of  inspection,  can  view  the  premises  and 
determine  whether  a  change  of  locality  be  desirable. 

In  case  permission  should  be  granted,  the  Trustees  can  be  lim- 
ited to  the  expenditure  of  only  the  amouut  realized  from  the  sales 
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of  the  lots,  and  we  may  add  that,  in  the  history  of  this  institution, 
in  no  single  instance  have  the  expenditures  ever  exceeded  the  ap- 
propriations. 

There  is  a  little  fund  which  has  accumulated  from  dividends  on 
a  few  shares  of  stock  in  the  Franklin  Turnpike  and  friendly  gifts 
from  kind  people.  The  amount  at  the  time  of  last  report  was 
$244.46 ;  it  is  now  $312.01.  This  money  is  not  mingled  with  the 
State  appropriations. 

The  State  of  Montana,  having  no  school  for  the  blind,  pays  the 
expenses  of  board,  tuition  and  clothing,  and  allows  the  parents  to 
select  schools  in  other  States  for  the  education  of  such  children. 
Presuming  there  would  be  no  objection,  one  pupil  was  thus  ad- 
mitted from  Montana.  The  Chairman  has  received  on  this  account 
$300.00,  which  money  was  added  to  the  general  fund  received 
from  the  State. 

There  remains  at  this  date  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  $50.00, 
and  there  also  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  $575.45, 
the  unexpended  balance  over  and  above  vouchers  audited  on  last 
settlement. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  given  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  visit  the  institution,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation that  may  be  wauted  concerning  the  important  trust  com- 
mitted to  our  management. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  H.  EAST,  President. 
JOHN  G.  HOUSTON,  President  pro  tern. 
C.  W.  NANCE,  Secretary. 
T.  ANDERSON, 
GEO.  W.  SMITH, 
JOHN  M.  LEA, 
E.  W.  COLE, 
Dec.  20th,  1890.  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF   THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  : 

Since  my  last  report  to  your  honorable  body,  two  years,  freighted 
with  all  their  responsibilities,  have  winged  their  way  to  the  irrevo- 
cable past.  During  this  period,  I  trust  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  institution  under  your  care  has  not  failed  to  "  stamp 
improvement  on  the  wings  of  time."  The  school  has  gone  on  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  without  friction — with  hardly  a  perceptible 
jar;  but  many  pupils  have  knowledge  and  aspirations  now  hardly 
thought  possible  to  them  two  years  ago,  Many  are  stronger  now 
than  they  were  then  for  life's  fierce  battles.  A  number,  in  the 
chalice  of  whose  hopes  then  were  mingled  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling, have  gone  forth  and  are  now  succeeding  in  life. 

No  skeptic  longer  doubts  that  the  education  of  the  blind  may  be 
thorough  and  complete  ;  but  every  season  as  it  passes  brings  stronger 
proof  that  the  blind  may  succeed  when  educated.  The  informa- 
tion which  comes  to  us  of  pupils  who  have  in  the  last  few  years 
gone  out  from  this  school  is  very  encouraging.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  those  who  have  obtained  a  liberal  education,  skill  in  music, 
or  thorough  mastery  of  some  line  of  handicraft.  Indeed,  some  of 
whom  little  could  have  been  expected  on  account  of  meagre  gifts, 
or  too  short  an  attendance  in  school,  have  surprised  their  friends 
by  a  good  degree  of  success. 

Public  attention  throughout  civilized  nations  seems  to  be  di- 
rected more  than  ever  before  toward  the  education  and  employ- 
ments of  the  blind.  Several  of  the  leading  magazines  have  re- 
cently thrown  open  their  pages  to  articles  upon  the  subject.  En- 
quiry is  more  frequently  made  as  to  the  methods  employed  and  the 
results  reached.  While  all  this  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  hurtful 
misapprehension  yet  prevails.  As  furnishing  a  ready  answer  to 
many  inquiries  made  from  time  to  time,  a  resume  of  the  subject 
here  may  not  be  inopportune. 

Among  the  ancients  a  few  names  of  blind  persons  eminent  for 
scholarship,  and  in  some  cases  for  authorship,  stand  out  like  sunny 
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islands  in  a  dark  sea,  but  no  organized  effort  was  made  by  heathen 
or  Christian  to  educate  the  blind  until  Valentine  Hauy  began  the 
work  at  Paris,  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Hauy  began 
with  one  blind  boy  whom  he  hired  to  attend  his  instruction.  For 
the  use  of  this  pupil,  who  proved  to  be  bright,  he  invented 
raised  or  embo-sed  print.  Soon  other  blind  youths  were  gathered 
in  and  instructed. 

The  work  attracted  the  attention  and  met  the  approval  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Art.  In  1786  his  pupils,  then  twenty- 
four  in  number,  were  culled  upon  to  exhibit  their  attainments  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  royal  family  at  Versailles.  The 
royal  patronage  was  secured  for  the  new  enterprise,  the  school  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  some  ot  the  pupils  became  famous,  espec- 
ially in  mathematics  and  music. 

The  French  Revolution  interfered  with  the  work,  and  a  mad 
freak  on  the  part  ot  the  authorities  to  put  in  old  blind  persons, 
thus  turning  the  school  into  an  asylum,  drove  Hauy  to  Russia, 
where,  under  direction  of  the  Czar,  he  founded  a  school,  which 
still  exists.  Other  institutions  were  founded  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  were  homes  for  blind 
paupers,  rather  than  institutions  of  learning. 

By  this  means  the  term  "asylum  "  and  "inmate"  came  into 
vogue,  and  are  often  ignorantly  and  offensively  applied  to  schools 
and  pupils  in  this  country,  though  only  one  or  two  asylums  exist 
in  America,  while  there  are  more  than  thirty  schools.  Like  most 
first  inventions,  Hauy's  print  was  far  from  being  perfect.  Many 
forms  for  letters  were  tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  but  no  o;reat 
degree  of  perfection  was  attained  until  Dr.  Howe,  of  Bos! on, 
adopted  lower  case  letters  of  somewhat  angular  form. 

This  print  has  been  found  readily  discernible  to  the  touch  of  a 
large  number  of  blind  people,  and  has  been  extensively  used.  All 
difficulties  were  not  yet  surmounted.  There  was  no  method  of 
writing  music,  nor  was  there  any  way  by  which  the  blind  might 
commit  their  knowledge  and  thoughts  to  writing  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  read  by  themselves. 

The  invention  of  Louis  Braille,  himself  a  blind  man,  furnished 
at  once  a  means  of  writing  music  and  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  blind.  About  1829  he  began  writing  in  point.  This 
was  soon  after  introduced  into  the  school  in  Paris,  of  which  Braille 
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had  been  a  pupil,  but  its  publication  was  delayed  ten  years,  after 
which  it  spread  rapidly.  The  basis  of  the  Braille  writing  is  dots 
or  points  arranged  in  groups,  the  different  positions  of  the  points 
with  reference  to  each  other,  constituting  the  different  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  There  are  a  number  of  groups  used  for  abbrevia- 
tions and  for  frequently-used  words,  making  a  sort  of  short-hand 
system,  but  the  alphabet  is  represented  as  aforesaid. 

This  construction  gives  us  six  possible  points  in  a  vertical  paral- 
lelogram, one  or  more  being  omitted  to  form  each  letter. 

This  point  print  is  used  on  a  large  scale  for  both  music  and  lit- 
erature, and  is  more  easily  read  than  raised  print,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  easier  to  determine  by  touch  the  number  and  position  of  points 
in  a  group  than  to  discern  the  slight  differences  which  exist  between 
some  of  the  letters.  New  York  point  used  in  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  hag  a  horizontal 
instead  of  a  vertical  parallelogram,  as  well  as  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  dots. 

Of  course  there  are  presses  for  printing  point  rapidly,  but  by 
means  of  slates  or  frames  the  blind  write  it  very  fast,  even  copying 
entire  books  sometimes.  In  fact  the  justly  celebrated  blind  histo- 
rian, Prescott,  wrote  out  his  histories  with  one  of  these. 

The  best  writing  frame  has  a  smooth  surface  of  wood,  upon 
which  the  thick  paper  used  in  writing  is  placed. 

This  paper  is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  two  pins  and  a  clamp. 
A  double-bladed  brass  rule  is  arranged  for  one  blade  to  slide  under, 
while  the  other  slides  over  the  paper. 

The  blade  above  has  a  double  row  of  oblong  openings,  while  the 
one  below  has  six  pits  for  each  opening  above.  By  having  a  double 
row  of  openings  two  lines  are  written  with  one  movement  of  the 
rule. 

The  instrument  for  writing  is  a  blunt  awl,  which  being  pressed 
through  the  openings  in  the  upper  blade  of  the  rule  into  one  of  the 
six  pits  of  the  lower  blade,  carries  before  it  a  cap  of  the  interven- 
ing paper  which  can  easily  be  felt  as  a  point,  or  prominence,  when 
the  paper  is  reversed. 

In  order  to  be  read  from  left  to  right  in  the  usual  manner,  the  wri- 
ting is  done  from  right  to  left.  Arithmetic  and  algebra  are  studied 
with  the  aid  of  a  frame  having  square  or  octagonal  apertures,  in 
which  the  pupil  sets  up  type  having  on  the  end  characters  which 
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represent  different  figures  and  symbols,  as  the  type  is  turned  in 
different  positions. 

The  diagrams  of  geometry  are  now  printed,  but  may  be  made  by 
running  the  unthreaded  needle  of  the  sewing  machine  along  the 
lines  of  the  figures  drawn  on  thick  paper. 

Schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  about  1833,  but  on  account  of  his  eminence  and 
energy,  Dr.  Howe,  the  first  Director  of  the  Boston  school,  became 
the  pioneer  in  this  work  in  America. 

Dr.  Howe  brought  a  fine  education  and  wide-spread  reputation 
to  this  field,  and  before  entering  upon  the  task  visited  the  various 
institutions  of  Europe  and  made  a  study  of  all  that  had  been  done 
for  the  blind.  He  visited  different  States  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  number  of  schools.  There  are  now  thirty-two 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  These  form  part  of 
the  Public  School  systems  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, though  all  the  New  England  States  join  in  the  support  of 
the  Boston  school.  None  of  these  are  intended  in  any  sense  to  be 
asylums,  since  the  pupils  return  home  during  vacations,  and  leave 
school  when  their  education  is  finished.  There  is  no  national 
school  for  the  blind,  as  there  is  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  ought 
there  to  be,  since  the  blind  will  learn  to  get  on  in  life  better  by 
finishing  their  education  in  colleges  for  the  seeing.  Those  who  lay 
a  good  foundation  in  special  schools  for  the  blind,  and  are  apt  and 
studious,  can  easily  keep  pace  with  the  classes  in  colleges  by  hav- 
ing their  lessons  read  to  them.  As  few  of  the  blind  can  afford  a 
course  in  college  it  would  be  exceedingly  fortunate  for  them  if  a 
tund  could  be  provided  to  found  a  few  scholarships,  whereby  a 
larger  number  could  obtain  a  finished  education. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  was  founded  about  1844. 
The  State  made  the  first  appropriation  to  it  in  1846.  Revs.  J.  T. 
Edgar,  R.  B.  C.  Howell  and  J.  T.  Wheat  were  the  first  Trustees. 

Previous  to  1850  the  school  had  five  Superintendents,  to-wit : 
James  Champlin,  W.  H.  Churchman,  E.  W.  Whaler,  Jacob  Berry, 
and  Henry  Fortescue.  In  November,  1850,  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  made  Superintendent  and  served  until  his  death 
in  December,  1882.  The  State  in  1851  made  its  first  appropria- 
tion for  a  building,  and  previous  to  1861  had  expended  $25,000  on 
building  and  grounds. 
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In  1861  Confederates  took  the  building  for  a  hospital.  The 
Federals  did  the  same  on  reaching  Nashville.  The  building  was 
demolished  November,  1862,  by  order  of  General  St.  Clair  Morton, 
Chief  of  the  Engineers  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  United  States 
Army. 

The  school  was  reorganized  in  1867,  and  was  carried  on  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  rented  buildings.  In  October,  1872,  Judge 
John  M.  Lea,  of  Nashville,  purchased  for  $15,000  the  present  site, 
then  known  as  the  "  Claiborne  residence,"  together  with  seven 
acres  of  land,  and  donated  the  whole  to  the  State  for  a  school  for 
the  blind.  The  location  is  a  beautiful  one  on  Fillmore  street,  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city  of  Nashville.  The  Legislature 
of  1873  accepted  the  gift  and  appropriated  $40,000  to  erect  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  building. 

In  1875  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made.  To  this  amount 
was  allowed  to  be  added  $24,000  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
regular  appropriation,  because  an  allowance  had  been  made  for 
a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  was  entered. 

A  building  was  bought  in  1880  for  $8,000,  in  which  to  carry  on 
school  for  colored  blind  children.  This  has  been  in  successfuj 
operation  since  that  time. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Sturtevant,  Loyal  A.  Biglow,  of  New 
York,  was  Superintendent  until  July,  1886. 

In  August  1886,  the  present  Superintendent  took  charge.  The 
following  gentlemen  have  served  as  Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees :  Rev.  J.  T.  Edgar,  Rev.  R.  B.  C.  Howell,  Judge  E.  H. 
East,  Judge  John  M.  Lea  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Houston,  all  of  David- 
son county. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  blind  should  be  taught  as  a  matter  of 
charily,  but  as  a  matter  of  business  many  are  not  so  sure.  Some 
facts  along  this  line  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"What  can  the  blind  do  when  educated?"  is  the  question  asked 
again  and  again.  A  recent  and  valuable  work,  "  Education  in  the 
United  States,"  written  by  Richard  G.  Boone,  A.  M.,  for  the  Edu- 
cational Series,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  under  head  of  u  Occupa- 
tions of  the  Blind,"  gives  the  following  :  Superintendents  of  in- 
stitutions 16  ;  teachers  in  schools  not  for  the  blind,  62  ;  teachers  of 
the  blind,  135;  ministers,  36;  studying  and  practicing  law,  5; 
authors,  17 ;  publishers,  8 ;  agents  and  lecturers,  70 ;  teachers  of 
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music,  463;  Church  organists,  88;  piano  tuners,  125;  manufac- 
turers, 305;  handicraftsmen,  702  ;  merchants,  269  ;  farmers,  59." 

As  shown  by  the  report  they  are  scattered  through  various  avo- 
cations. It  is  said  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  pupils  of  the 
pioneer  school  at  Paris  are  choristers  and  organists  in  the  churches 
of  France. 

Blind  musicians  are  well  adapted  to  such  positions,  as  well  as  to 
do  excellent  work  in  teaching,  but  are  often  kept  from  openings  by 
an  unreasoning  skepticism,  which  does  not  even  care  to  give  a  blind 
artist  an  opportunity  to  attest  his  skill.  The  blind  can  do  good 
work  as  literary  teachers,  since  a  highly  cultivated  sense  of  hearing 
enables  them  to  detect  any  slight  disorder  in  the  recitation  room, 
and  a  cultivated  memory  enables  them  to  retain  and  present  the 
lessons  as  they  occur. 

Sanderson,  De  Werde,  and  many  others  have  demonstrated  this. 
John  Metcalf,  the  great  road  builder  of  England  has  shown  that 
the  blind  may  succeed  where  it  is  least  expected.  Lewis  B.  Carell, 
a  blind  man  of  New  Jersey,  who  graduated  from  the  New  York 
school  for  the  blind,  and  from  Columbia  College,  wrote  "  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Calculus  of  Variations,"  which  created  a  profound  im- 
pression among  mathematicians  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
though  few  knew  of  the  blindness  of  the  learned  author. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
has  been  well-attended  in  numbers,  and  the  attendance  has  been 
regular,  hence  the  average  has  been  larger  than  in  any  two  years 
of  the  school's  history.  The  teachers  have  been  faithful,  and  the 
pupils  diligent  during  that  time.  The  health  of  the  school  has 
been  good  with  very  few  exceptions,  two  of  which,  however,  re- 
sulted in  death. 

John  Kerbaugh  and  Alice  Pillow  both  had  scrofulous  sores  when 
they  came  to  school.  The  trouble  increased  with  them  until  both 
died  early  in  last  year. 

In  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  most  of  which  has  been  very 
pleasant,  I  have  found  no  body  of  pupils  more  willingly  obedient 
and  studious  than  those  now  under  my  care. 

The  teaching  in  all  departments  is  done  by  thoroughly  equipped 
teachers,  and  according  to  the  most  improved  methods.  The  pupils 
are  subjected  to  regular  examinations  and  are  only  advanced  as 
they  become  qualified  to  advance.    It  is  not  intended  that  this  in- 
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stitution  shall  differ  in  any  great  degree  from  the  very  best  schools 
for  those  who  see.  In  fact,  if  it  be  possible,  ifc  is  intended  that 
those  who  go  forth  from  this  school  shall  have  greater  proficiency 
than  others  in  order  that  superior  knowledge  may  overcome  greater 
difficulties. 

On  the  roll  of  December  19th,  1888,  were  names  of  pupils  as 


follows  : 

Whites  !  73 

Colored  'ill  11 

Total...  84 

Present  attendance : 

Whites....  ;   ........72 

Colored  13 

Total  85 

Number  enrolled  during  the  last  two  years  121 


Little  change  appears  in  these  cumbers,  but  in  reality  about 
thirty  whites  and  five  colored  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll,  and 
as  many  new  ones  have  taken  their  place.  Besides  the  two  deaths 
before  mentioned,  of  those  dropped  from  the  roll,  ten  graduated, 
two  were  discontinued  for  idleness  and  disorder,  two  are  out  tem- 
porarily, and  a  number  had  reached  the  limit  of  school  age.  By' 
order  of  the  Trustees  last  year  all  who  had  reached  this  limit,  and 
the  few  slightly  over,  were  discontinued.  Their  places  were  imme- 
diately taken  by  younger  blind  children — a  large  number  entering 
and  again  swelling  the  roll  much  sooner  than  was  expected.  No 
such  large  diminution  can  occur  at  one  time  again  soon  for  the  same 
causes,  as  most  of  those  now  in  school  are  young  pupils.  The 
increase  in  numbers  for  the  near  future  will  make  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  roll. 

HANDICRAFT  DEPARTMENT. 

A  reference  to  the  figures  of  Professor  Boone's  book  shows  the 
largest  number  of  blind  engaged  in  handicraft  pursuits.  This  must 
ever  be  so  in  regard  to  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  any  school. 
Keeping  this  fact  in  view  a  constant  effort  is  made  to  give  all  pupils 
proficiency  in  some  line  of  work  fitted  to  their  ability.  Boys  cane 
chairs,  make  mattresses  and  brooms,  and  in  many  instances  learn 
2  — T.  S.  B. 
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piano  tuning.  More  of  our  boys  have  succeeded  at  broom- making 
and  piano-tuning  than  at  any  other  trades,  hence  we  push  these. 

Seventy- five  dollars  will  purchase  machinery  and  a  small  stock 
of  broom  material.  Many  have  become  thrifty  on  no  larger  be- 
ginning than  this,  especially  in  cases  where  they  can  have  their 
corn  grown  at  home.  Blind  people  learn  to  rely  much  upon  their 
hearing,  hence  make  the  best  of  piano  tuners.  The  pupils  of  the 
Boston  School  for  the  Blind  are  able  to  hold  against  all  others  the 
contract  for  tuning  the  large  number  of  pianos  belonging  to  the 
public  schools  of  that  city. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Taking  the  figures  given  in  the  work  before  quoted,  and  a  large 
number  of  blind  are  found  to  succeed  as  teachers  of  music.  This 
corresponds  to  the  experience  of  the  Tennessee  School.  The  Di- 
rector of  Music,  Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  was  eminently  successful 
as  a  teacher  of  those  who  see,  before  taking  full  charge  here,  hence 
he  is  able  to  turn  out  teachers,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  so 
doing. 

The  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  play  by  ear,  and  no  teaching  is 
done  on  that  basis.  Pupils  are  taught  to  read  music,  and  when 
sufficiently  advanced  are  required  to  learn  and  play  pieces  from 
their  own  reading. 

All  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.  Not  only  so,  but  such  as  show  proficiency  are 
given  practice  in  teaching — are  taught  how  to  teach.  No  better 
presentation  of  the  work  done  can  be  made  than  by  giving  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  annual  exerises  for  the  last  two  years,  prefacing 
them,  however,  by  reiterating  the  statement  that  pupils  and  not 
teachers  do  the  work  in  these,  and  that  no  other  school  in  the  State 
would  be  likely  to  attempt  the  same  character  of  music  with  pupils 
no  older  than  ours : 
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JUNE  4,  1889. 


E'-A.rE&T*  FIRST. 


PRAYER. 

SELECTION  FROM  GOUNOD'S  FAUST  Band  Heinicke. 

RECITATION — 'Await  the  Issue."  Carlyle. 

J.  Murry  Baker. 

ORGAN  SOLO— "  Overture  to  Stradella."  Flotow. 

F.  H.  Coleman. 

VOCAL  TRIO— "Row  Us  Swift."  Campana. 

RECITATION— "An  Object  Lesson."   

Miss  Luetta  Thomas. 

PIANO  SOLO—"  L'Inquietude."  Dreyschock. 

F.  Sloan  Hall. 

MOTETTE— "Grander  Than  Ocean's  Story."   Costa. 

Misses  Hobbs  and  Baker,  and  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Hall. 

RECITATION— "Sir  Hugo's  Choice."    Roche. 

Miss  Luna  Sims. 

VOCAL  SOLO—"  Bid  Me  Discourse."  Su  Henry  Bishop. 

Miss  Willie  Hobbs. 

POTPOURRI— From  Der  Freischutz  Band  Heinicke. 

T>j&.TZ1?  SECOITD. 

ORGAN  SOLO— "  Fantasia  and  Fugue."  Ritter. 

Mabra  Coleman. 

RECITATION-"  The  Courtin'  "  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Miss  Willie  Hobbs. 

CHORUS— "  Hail,  Bright  Abode,"  from  Tannhauser  Wagn,er. 

ORGAN  SOLO— "  Overture  to  William  Tell."  Buck. 

F.  Sloan  Hall. 

QUARTETTE— "Where  Are  You  Going,  My  Pretty  Maid  ?'  Caldicott. 

Misses  Hobbs  and  Baker,  and  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Hall. 

PIANO  SOLO—"  Le  Reveil  Du  Lion."  Kontski. 

Mabra  Coleman. 

RECITATION— "  Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine."  Trowbridge. 

F.  Sloan  Hall. 

CHORUS—"  Lovely  Appear,"  from  "  The  Redemption  Gounod. 

RECITATION— "How  Shall  I  Get  On  in  the  World?"   Mathews. 

F.  H.  Coleman. 

CONFERRING  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

POTPOURRI    From  "The  Huguenots."  Band  Heinicke. 

CHORUS—"  Tennessee."  By  the  School. 
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June  3,  1890. 


ANTHEM — "  O  Give  Thanks.".  Mozart. 

PRAYER. 

HEART,  CEASE  THY  FOND  COMPLAINING  Band  Campana. 

RECITATION — History  Emerson. 

Mabra  Coleman. 

ORGAN  SOLO — (a)  Fugue  Rink. 

(6)  Sonate   Mendelssohn. 

J.  Frank  Hanks. 

CHORUS    "  Spring  Waltz"  Milde. 

RECITATION— "  The  Heavenly  Guest"  Tollsloi. 

Miss  Buena  Vista  Wilson. 

PIANO  SOLO— "Les  Reve,  Grande  Fantaisie  Kalkbrenner. 

Miss  Onie  Kyle. 

BARITONE  SOLO  -"  Cassandra"  .  Pette. 

J.  Frank  Hanks. 

RECITATION—"  The  Last  Banquet".....  Renaud. 

Miss  Mallie  Baker. 

ORGAN  SOLO — "Grand  Fantasia  (The  Storm),  in  E  minor  Lemmens, 

Mabra  Coleman. 

ROCKED  IN  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP  Band  Rollinson. 

IP^Z^l?  SECOITD, 

CHORUS— "The  Dance"  Westmeyer. 

PIANO  SOLO— "Rondo   Capriccioso"  Mendelssohn. 

J.  Frank  Hanks. 

CHORUS—"  Fairy  Bowers"  Glover. 

Class  Young  Ladies. 

RECITATION— "The  Mob"  Hugo. 

Miss  Whre  Grigory. 

PIANO  SOLO— "  Rhapsodie  Espagnole"    Liszt. 

Mabra  Coleman. 

RECITATION— "Jones'  Private  Argyment"  Lanier. 

Andrew  Stanfield. 

CHORUS— "Jack  and  Jill"  Caldicott. 

ORGAN  SOLO — "  Fugue  in  D  minor"  Bach. 

Mabra  Coleman. 

RECITATION— "The  Stethoscope"  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Thomas  Coleman. 

CHORUS — "  Praise  the  Lord"  Bordess. 

CONFERRING  OF  DIPLOMAS. 
SELECTION— "Lurline"  Band  W.  V.  Wallace. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Literary  Department  is  necessarily  that  which  is  to  give 
general  culture  and  trained  intellects.  The  effort  is  made  to  con- 
duct this  on  a  common  sense  basis — to  attempt  no  more  with  any 
pupil  than  the  time  at  our  command  and  the  natural  ability  of  the 
pupil  will  warrant. 

Two  years  ago  for  the  first  time  such  as  had  finished  a  good 
course  of  study  were  publicly  given  diplomas,  or  certificates  of  at- 
tainment. The  effect  on  the  school  has  been  fine.  A  large  num- 
ber desire  this  honor,  and  are  working  to  attain  it. 

A  number  have  finished  and  will  finish  a  good  high  school  course 
of  study,  but  in  order  not  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  those  indus- 
trious pupils  who  enter  too  late  to  finish  such  course,  a  certificate  is 
given  to  those  who  finish  well  a  good  common  school  course,  this 
certificate,  however,  on  its  face  setting  forth  the  object  for  which  it 
is  given. 

Classes  in  higher  studies  can  easily  be  maintained,  but  individual 
teaching  is  necessarily  the  main  reliance  for  advancing  children  in 
the  earlier  years  of  their  attendance.  This  requires  much  time  and 
a  larger  force  of  teachers  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  but 
there  is  no  other  course  to  pursue.  The  aim  is  to  teach  what  is 
taught  so  thoroughly  that  the  young  people  leaving  the  school  need 
not  fear  to  stand  the  test  anywhere. 

SUCCESS  OF  RECENT  GRADUATES. 

Since  my  last  report  eleven  have  been  granted  certificates  of 
graduation.  With  much  interest  have  we  watched  the  career  of 
these.  A  number  who  did  not  complete  a  course  have  gone  out  in 
•the  same  time,  and  many  of  those,  as  we  learn  from  time  to  time, 
are  meeting  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  Of  the  graduates  a 
few  returned  home,  and  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  bestir  them- 
selves beyond  that  circle. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  who  graduated  June,  1889,  holds  a  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  the  Florida  School  for  the  Blind.  Another  has 
a  music  class  of  twenty  pupils  in  the  city;  one  teaches  in  a  com- 
mon school ;  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  class  has  succeeded  as  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music  and  farmer,  and  is  now  a  candidate  for 
County  School  Superintendent  with  good  prospect  of  election.* 

*  Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  J.  W.  Baker  has  been  elected  County- 
School  Superintendent  of  Gibson  County. 
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One  of  the  class  of  last  year  teaches  music  in  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  others  of  the  same  class  bid  fair  to  do  well. 
Two  young  men  of  the  class  of  1889  decided  on  a  course  at  the 
State  University.  They  are  there  yet,  and  I  learn,  fall  in  no  de- 
gree behind  other  students.  Of  their  entrance  examination  and 
work  during  the  first  year,  Dr.  Dabney  wrote  so  encouragingly, 
that  to  inspire  greater  hope  in  others,  I  have  obtaiued  his  permis- 
sion to  include  his  letter  in  my  report : 

University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  March  3,  1890. 
To  Prof.  S.  A.  Link,  Sup't  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  : 

My  Dear  Sir — As  our  intermediate  examinations  are  now  com- 
plete, it  appears  an  appropriate  time  to  write  to  you,  as  I  promised 
to  do,  about  your  friends  and  pupils,  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hall  and  F.  H. 
Coleman,  now  students  of  this  university. 

These  gentlemen  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  Latin 
Scientific  Course  with  ease,  making  good  standing  at  the  entrance 
examinations.  They  might  have  entered  higher,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  their  studies;  but  preferred  to  be  regular. 

They  took  positions  at  once  near  the  head  in  all  their  studies, 
and  they  have  recently  passed  their  first  regular  examinations  with 
great  credit;  their  average  grades  are  decidedly  above  the  average 
of  the  class,  and  place  them  in  the  front  rank  in  everything. 

They  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their  success  in  Math- 
ematics, Trigonometry  and  Graphic  Algebra,  and  in  Chemistry — 
studies  peculiarly  difficult  for  the  blind. 

They  have  done  all  the  work  of  their  class,  without  favor  or 
omission,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its  best  members,  and 
promise  to  continue  to  do  so. 

I  learn  that  they  take  an  active  and  equal  part  in  the  work  of 
the  literary  societies  and  other  student  organizations. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  these  gentlemen  maintain  a  high 
character  for  honor  and  morality. 

Their  success  should  surely  encourage  the  blind  to  attempt  any- 
thing. 

With  the  admirable  technical  and  general  training  which  your 
noble  institution  gave  them,  these  young  men  seem  to  have  almost 
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entirely  overcome  their  blindness  and  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to 
any  other  student.  In  fact  they  are  superior  to  the  average  seeing 
student  in  earnestness  and  zeal. 

Wishing  you  and  all  your  pupils  the  richest  blessings  of  a  kind 
Providence,  I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

President 

EXPENSES. 

The  schedule  which  follows  shows  the  amount  of  money  received 
by  the  Superintendent  and  the  objects  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
After  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  school  a  sufficient  sum 
remains  to  your  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller  to  carry  on 
the  school  until  the  appropriation,  which  the  Legislature  is  never 
unwilling  to  provide,  becomes  available. 

By  close  economy  in  expenses  of  living,  some  repairs  and  a  few 
improvements  have  been  made.  It  was  found  necessary  to  renew 
most  of  the  carpets  and  matting  in  the  building.  The  Chapel  pre- 
sented an  unsightly  appearance  in  the  interior.  This  has  been 
painted.  Some  unfinished  rooms  have  been  completed,  and  larger 
water-pipe  with  fire-plugs  put  in  the  center  building.  A  Stein  way 
grand  piano,  a  thing  very  necessary  for  the  advanced  pupils,  has 
been  put  in  the  Chapel.  These  needful  expenses  have  so  drawn 
upon  our  funds,  that  many  repairs  have  been  deferred  until  longer 
delay  will  work  damage  in  some  cases. 

Additional  water-closets  have  been  put  in,  and  old  ones  renewed, 
but  the  health  of  the  school  imperatively  demands  that  for  the 
boys'  wing,  a  small  building  should  be  erected  on  the  outside  of  the 
main  building  and  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  The  poor  drainage 
on  that  side,  and  the  size  of  the  school  make  this  necessary.  The 
saving  in  medical  attention  would  doubtless  in  time  more  than 
make  up  the  expense. 

The  entire  exterior  wood  word  and  most  of  the  interior  needs  re- 
painting. In  fact  much  of  the  paint  has  scaled  off  until  the  wood 
is  already  undergoing  damage  from  exposure  to  weather.  Much  of 
the  plastering  should  be  gone  over  and  repaired.  Most  of  this 
needs  freshening  up,  either  by  painting  or  calsomining.  These  re- 
pairs will  require  a  little  addition  to  the  regular  per  capita  ap- 
propriation. 
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The  usual  appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  pupil,  while  much  less  than  is  appropriated  by  most  States, 
has  proved  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  yet  little  is  left  of 
that  amount  for  repairing  and  furnishing  when  the  pupil  has  been 
warmed,  fed,  had  his  doctor's  bill  paid,  been  protected  from  fire, 
and  been  taught  by  three  sets  of  teachers,  namely:  Handicraft, 
music  and  literary. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  could  easily  have  been  brought 
to  number  ninety  pupils  had  the  appropriation  been  sufficient  to 
have  justified  that  increase.  The  school  can  be  carried  beyond 
that  point  next  year,  hence  it  will  be  well  to  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion on  a  basis  of  ninety-five  pupils  at  least.  If  we  do  not  have  so 
many  the  money  will  not  be  drawn,  as  we  at  no  time  overdraw 
our  per  capita  rate.  In  order  to  enable  the  warrant  to  be  drawn 
when  the  work  is  done,  any  appropriation  for  much  needed  repairs 
and  improvements  must  be  special  and  separate  frDm  the  regular 
appropriation. 

The  sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand  ($37,000)  dollars,  will  meet 
the  expected  attendance  of  pupils;  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars 
will  build  an  cut-door  water-closet,  and  repair  plastering:;  at  least 
two  thousand  ($2,000)  dollars  will  be  required  for  some  additions  to 
the  steam-heating  apparatus  and  the  painting,  all  together  making  the 
regular  appropriation  thirty-seven  thousand  ($37,000)  dollars,  with 
an  additional  special  appropriation  of  three  thousand  ($3,000) 
dollars. 

Whatever  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  be  given,  I  as- 
sure you  that  on  my  part  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  expend  it 
wisely,  and  make  it  help  on  the  way  of  life  those  who  sorely  need 
the  help  of  a  Stale  whos6  liberality  to  the  unfortunate  has  never 
failed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  relations  with  the  school  and 
with  yourselves  have  been  most  pleasant  indeed. 

For  your  constant  consideration  and  kindness  I  return  sincere 
thanks.  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  LINK,  Superintendent. 

SUCCESS  OF  RECENT  GRADUATES. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITTRES  FOR  THE  TWO 
YEARS  ENDING  DEC.  19,  1890. 


RECEIPTS. 

December  20, 1888,  Chairman's  check    $    500  00 

December  28,  1888,  «  "    1,500  00 

February  1,  1889,  "  «    1,000  00 

February  21,  1889,  "  "«    1,000  00 

March  23,  1889,  «  "    1,800  00 

April  16,  1889,  "  «   1,000  00 

May  17,  1889,  "  «    1,000  00 

May  29,  1889,  "  "    1,500  00 

June  10,  1889,  "  "    500  00 

June  20,  1889,  "  "    200  00 

July  2,  1889,  "  «    800  00 

August  2,  1889,  "  "    500  00 

August  30,  1889,  "  "    250  80 

September  21,  1889,  "  "    561  80 

September  27,  1889,  "  "    1,500  00 

October  31,  1889,  "  "    200  00 

November  9,  1889,  "  "    1,300  00 

November  30,  1889,  "  "    1,488  20 

December  20,  1889,  "  "    500  00 

December  28,  1889,  "  "    1,300  00 

January  11,  1890,  "  "   1,200  00 

January  31,  1890,  "  "    600  00 

February  8,  1890,  "  "   575  00 

March  22.  1890,  «  "    2/00  09 

April  3,  1890,  "  «    1,200  00 

April  18,  1890,  "  "    675  00 

May  12,  1890,  «  «    500  00 

May  29,  1890,  "  "    2,000  00 

July  11,  1890,  «  "    1,000  00 

August  1,  1890,  «  «    500  00 

August  30,  1890  "  "   875  00 

September  26,  1890,  "  "   2,000  00 

October  17,  1890,  «  u   500  00 

October  25,  1 890,  "  "    600  90 

November  5,  1890,  "  «   ,   500  00 

November  28,  1890,  "  "    775  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  Superintendent  December  19,  1888   105  60 

$34,005  60 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries   $10,033  25 

Wages   4,892  10 

Provisions   9,9i4  0& 

Furnishing   956  95 

Repairs  and  improvements   2,055  54 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance   511  64 

Gas   852  79 

Telephone   133  10 

Ice   136  84 

Coal   928  94 

Insurance   1,020  00 

Search  for  and  transfer  of  pupils   184  33 

Pianos,  horn,  etc   693  37 

Papers,  books  and  music   554  24 

Clothing   99  45 

Legislative  expense  and  band    39  50 

Burial  of  pupils   73  30 

Miscellaneous     350  75 

$33,430  15 

Balance  in  hands  of  Superintendent   575  45 

Total  $34,005  60 


Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  School  is  located  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  is  free  to  all 
the  blind  in  Tennessee  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen, 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  This  is  a  school  and  not 
a  hospital  or  asylum,  hence  for  admission  children  must  be  of  sound 
mind,  fair  health,  free  from  epilepsy,  contagious  diseases,  and  phys- 
ical malformation.  As  this  is  not  a  reformatory,  they  must  be  free 
from  immoral  habits.  In  fact,  only  those  can  be  admitted  here 
who  could  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  but' for  deficiency  in 
sight. 

Those  who  are  of  such  defective  sight  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  public  schools  will  be  admitted  here.  When  there  might  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  health  or  degree  of  blindness,  a  certificate  from  the 
family  physician  should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School  before  the  child  is  brought  for  admission.  Instruction  is 
given  in  common  school  branches,  and  such  higher  branches  as  may 
be  warranted  by  the  time  and  ability  of  the  pupil.  Every  child  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Boys  of  sufficient  age  and  strength  are  taught  to  seat  chairs,  make 
mattresses  and  brooms. 

Girls  are  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  bead  work. 
There  is  no  charge  to  the  parent  for  board,  tuition,  and  medical 
attendance  of  the  pupil,  but  the  parent  ur  some  one  must  provide 
the  pupil  with  a  sufficiency  of  clothing,  and  pay  the  traveling  ex- 
penses to  and  from  the  school,  also  must  arrange  to  take  the  child 
away  during  vacation,  and  when  its  school  life  closes. 

There  is  but  one  vacation.  The  school  opens  early  in  September 
and  closes  early  in  June.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  children 
during  vacation,  hence  they  must  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  school 
closes.  As  extra  teachers  cannot  be  employed  to  help  on  pupils 
who  are  irregular  in  attendance,  it  must  be  understood  that  a  child 
in  good  health  is  not  privileged  to  be  out  of  school  a  year,  or  a  part 
of  a  year,  and  then  return  at  pleasure,  but  such  regularity  of  at- 
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tendance  is  required  as  shall  secure  the  best  results  for  the  pupils, 
and  the  least  unnecessary  expenditure  for  the  school.  Whenever  it 
is  evident  that  the  attendance  of  a  pupil  is  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
gress and  good  conduct  of  other  pupils,  or  that  such  pupil  is  not 
benefitted  by  a  longer  stay  in  school,  an  immediate  withdrawal  is 
required. 

It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  blind  children  in 
the  Stale  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  school  officers  and  teachers,  ministers, 
doctors,  and  other  persons  of  humane  feeling  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance is  most  earnestly  called  to  this  deplorable  fact,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  may  exert  their  influence  to  have  such  children 
sent  to  school.  Those  who  know,  or  may  learn  of  such  blind  chil- 
dren, will  show  themselves  possessed  of  the  highest  and  best  attri- 
butes of  humanity  by  such  work.  Address, 

S.  A.  Link, 
Sup't  Tennessee  School  for  Blind,  Nashville/  Tenn. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


Names. 


Post-Office. 


County. 


Adkins,  Artie  Coal  Creek  

Ambrose,  John    Nashville   

Baker,  Malvina  iGallatin  

Baker,  Joseph  j Kenton  

Bennett,  Will   Memphis  

Bennat,  Kate   Red  Boiling  Springs 

Boyd,  Emma    Buena  Vista   

Bruce,  Alma   ! Blanche   

Burrow,  Roy  .'.   Hallsdale  

Bargus,  Paris   Nashville  

Cain,  Susie  [Nashville  

Carey,  Wesley  jMorristown  

Cannon,  Will  Sharon  , 

Chambers,  Josie   Crider  

Chambers,  Belle  [Huntsville   , 

Coleman,  Felix  (Winchester  

Coleman,  Mabra  [Winchester  

Coleman,  Thos  j  Winchester  

Collins,  John  [Nashville  

Cook,  Maude  INashville  , 

Cook,  Sammie  INashville  

Crews,  Sadie   Live  Oak  


Crews,  Cora 

Crews,  George  

Crews,  Robert  

Culloin,  James  

Eckhardt,  Lula  

Elrod,  Ridley  

Evans,  William  

Forrest,  Nathan   

Ferguson,  Ernest  

Francis,  Guy   

Fuson,  Negley  

Glasgow,  Eliza  

Grace,  Daisy  

Gul  ledge,  Thos   

Goodpasture,  Young 

Green,  Ro«a  

Grigory,  Whre   

Harris,  Mattie  

Hanks,  Frank  

Hall,  Sloan  

Horn,  Charles  

Horn,  Alex  

Hobbs,  Willie  

Hudson,  Howard   

Hunter,  Charles  


Live  Oak  

Live  Oak  

Live  Oak  

Dry  Valley  

Nashville   

Chestnut  Mound. 
Loy's  X  Roads 

Buchanan  

Adamsville  . 

Winchester  

Dowellstown   

Trimble   

Sharpe  

Jeannette  

Nashville  

Nashville  

Beasley  

Nashville 
Tate  Springs 
Nashville 
Nashville 
Nashville 
Nashville 
North  Springs 
Memphh 


Anderson. 

Davidson. 

Sumner. 

Obion. 

Shelby. 

Macon. 

Carroll. 

Lincoln. 

Macon. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Hamblen. 

Weakley. 

Carroll. 

Scott. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Putnam. 

Davidson. 

Smith. 

Union. 

Henry. 

McNairy. 

Davidson. 

DeKalb. 

Dyer. 

Stewart. 

Decatur. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Marshall. 

Davidson. 

Grainger. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Jackson. 

Shelby. 
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Names. 


PO  T-OFFICE. 


County. 


Johnson,  Celina  , 

Johnson,  James  

Johnson,  Rosa  

Jordan,  John  

Kerbangh,  John  

Kite,  Elbert  

Kyle,  Onie   

Lafever,  Almeda  

Lowery,  Josie  

London,  Asa   

Maddox,  Samuel  

McAuley,  Lulie  

McDonnel,  Ida  

McDonald,  Rosa  Lee. 
McMurray,  Othello  .. 

Mills,  Tennie  

Nickens,  Lula  

Newman,  Robert  

Payne,  Annie  

Parks,  Thomas   

Petty,  John  

Petty,  Josephine  

Pillow,  Alice  

Porter,  Kate  

Post,  Nellie  

Powell,  James  

Queener,  Geo  

Renfroe,  Lizzie   

Roberts,  John   

Ru9sell,  Laura   

Scott,  Bruce  

Scott,  Weldon  

Scott,  George  

Sims,  Luna  


Sims,  Geo  

Smith,  Delia   

Smith,  Robert  

Sheets,  Lula  

Strange,  George   

Stanfill,  Andrew  

Susong,  James  

Swift,  Amanda   

Taylor,  Houston  

Thompson,  Laura  

Tittle,  Susan   

Traylor,  Aline  

Thomas,  Louetta   

Vaughn,  Kate  

Vaughn,  John   

Wamble,  Ed   

Weaver,  Sara  

Weaver,  Charlie  

Webb,  Robert  

Wilson,  Buena  Vista 

Worsham,  May  

Worsham,  Lucy  

Wright,  William   


Averton   

Bellbuckle  

Leech   

Jonesboro  

Greeneville  , 

High  Health  

Buena  Vista  

Baker's  X  Roads  .... 

Gleason  , 

Apison  

Calhoun   , 

Hurtsburgh  , 

Dresden   

Nashville  

Ramsey's  Post-office 

Ditty  , 

Nashville  

Family   

Nashville  

Buchanan   

Orlutt   

Enoch  , 

Good  Springs  

Loudon  

Ooltewah  

Columbia  

Murfreesboro  

Graveston  

Dresden   

Adair's  Creek  

Lucilla  

Lucilla  

Lucilla  

Shelbvville  


'  Lavergne  

(Dayton  

i  Mill  berry  

j  Bolivar  

i  Barren  Plains  

Saltillo  

Concord   

Maytild  

Reagan   

■Cookeville   

[Granville  

Lavergne  

Trimble   

Nashville  

Morgan  Springs  .. 

Yorkville  

Beverly  

Memphis  

Magniss  Mills  

Newport  

Defeated  

Defeated  

Manchester  


Putnam. 

Bedford. 

Carroll. 

Washington. 

Greene. 

Johnson. 

Carroll. 

White. 

Henry. 

James. 

McMinn. 

Humphreys. 

Weakley. 

Davidson. 

Shelbv. 

Putnam. 

Davidson. 

Benton. 

Davidson. 

Henry. 

Anderson. 

Smith. 

Giles. 

Loudon. 

James. 

Maury. 

Rutherford. 

Knox. 

Weakley. 

Knox. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Bedford. 

Rutherford. 

Rhea. 

Lincoln. 

Hardem  an. 

Robertson. 

Hardin. 

Knox. 

Jackson. 

Henderson. 

Putnam. 

Jackson. 

Rutherford. 

Dyer. 

Davidson. 

Rhea. 

( iibson. 

Knox. 

Shelbv. 

DeKalb. 

Cocke. 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Coffee. 
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LIST  OF  COLORED  PUPILS. 


Names. 


Post-office. 


County. 


Capers,  Willie  

Currant,  Willie  

Davis,  Blanche  

Given,  Emma  

Greer,  Isaiah  

Harris,  Chasteen  

Hawkins,  Lewis  

Rand,  Fred  

Reid,  Willie..  

Robinson,  Lillie  

Smith,  Lydia  

Stevens,  John  

Thompson,  Lou  

Turntine,  Ed  

Underdown,  Phoebe 
Underdown,  Roy  .... 
Woodward,  Josie  


Union  City.... 

Nashville  

Nashville  

Pierce  Station 

Nashville  

Gallatin   

Greeneville .. . 

Gallatin  

Gallatin  

Rockwood  .... 

Nashville  , 

Covington  

Nashville  

Centry  Grove. 

Knoxville   

Knoxville   

Norris  Creek  . 


Obion. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Obion. 

Davidson. 

Sumner. 

Greene. 

Sumner. 

Sumner. 

Roane. 

Davidson. 

Tipton. 

Davidson. 

Bedford. 

Knox. 

Knox. 

Lincoln. 


The  tuyenty-fiffch  biennial  report  for  1891-1892 
is  missing  and  cannot  be  supplied. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 
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OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  THE 


TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  f 

s 


TO  THE 


Gooernor  and  Fortu-ninth  General  Assembly  I 
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| 

STATE   OE   TENNESSEE,  [g 

January,  1895.  [jl 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN.: 
Franc.  M.  Paul,  Printer  to  the  State. 
1895. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  THE 


TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TO  THE 


Gooernor  and  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly 


OF  THE 


STATE  OW  TENNESSEE, 


January,  1895. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.: 
Franc.  M.  Paul,  Printer  to  the  State, 
1895. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


JOHN  M.  LEA,  GEORGE  W.  SMITH, 

THOMPSON  ANDERSON,  E.  W.  COLE, 

EDWARD  H.  EAST,!  T.  P.  WEAKLEY, 

H.  JUSTI. 


Officers  and  Teachers, 

DAVID  LIPSCOMB,  Jr  Superintendent. 

J.  S.  CAIN,  M.D  Physician. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  WOODALL  Matron. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Mamie  Abernathy,  Miss  Alice  Ogilvie, 

Miss  Nellie  Hammontree,  Miss  Annie  Ross, 

Miss  Bessie  Laflin.  Miss  Laura  Thompson. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  Armstrong  Director. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  M.  Thompson  Handicraft. 

Miss  Belle  Catlett  Sewing. 

Misses  Hammontree  and  Thompson    Bead  and  Fancy  Work. 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 


Miss  Susan  M.  Lowe 
Miss  Josie  Price  


Matron  and  Teacher. 
 Teacher, 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

The  Trnstees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  respectfully 
report : 

That  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  General  Assembly  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  J.  W.  Bonner,  and  there  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  Mr. 
Herman  Justi,  whose  confirmation  as  Trustee  we  respectfully  ask 
of  your  honorable  body. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Link,  the  late  Superintendent,  resigned  July  1, 1893, 
and  the  Trustees  elected  in  his  place  the  present  incumbent,  Prof. 
David  Lipscomb.  Willing  testimony  is  borne  as  to  the  ability  and 
fidelity  of  the  late  Superintendent,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that,  not- 
withstanding the  duties  were  entirely  new,  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  his  successor  has  fully  realized  our  expectations.  His  ad- 
ministration, both  as  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  have  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The  methods  both  for  the  teaching  and  government  of  blind 
children  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  rules  adopted  for  good 
order  and  successful  training  in  the  public  or  private  school.  The 
blind  are  naturally  sensitive,  and  while  children — their  pitiable  con- 
dition on  account  of  the  deprivation  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  sight 
exciting  sympathy — parents  are  often  over-fond  and  indulgent  and 
submissive  to  their  wishes,  and  even  to  their  whims.  A  new  system 
of  education  must  be  begun  alter  entrance  into  the  school,  and  much 


hitherto  learned  ha9  to  be  thereafter  unlearned.  Firmness  must  be 
used,  but  authority  should  always  be  exercised  in  a  manner  con- 
vincing to  the  pupil  that  a  consideration  for  his  welfare  prompts 
the  action  of  the  teacher.  The  year's  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  Prof.  Lipscomb  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications  for  this 
delicate  trust,  and  neither  in  the  school-room  nor  in  the  household 
has  there  been  any  disturbance,  and  perfect  harmony  has  existed 
between  him  and  the  teachers,  pupils  and  officers  of  the  institution. 

Many  years  after  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  the  State 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  colored  school  a  lot  with  two  large 
double  houses  situated  thereon  and  separated  from  the  lot  on  which 
the  main  building  is  erected  by  an  alley  about  fifteen  feet  wide. 
This  alley  fronts  on  Fillmore  street  and  continues  around  the  rear 
and  side  of  the  colored  school,  having  an  opening  on  Lime  street, 
and  is  the  common  property  of  the  State  and  of  another  proprietor 
who  owns  a  lot  adjoining  the  colored  school,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Fillmore  and  Lime  streets.  The  closing  of  said  alley  is  very 
de-i  ruble,  and  the  proprietor  of  that  lot  agrees  to  convey  to  the 
State  his  entire  interest  therein,  provided  the  State  will  convey  to 
him  a  few  feet  of  ground  fronting  on  Fillmore  street,  now  attached 
to  the  colored  school  lot.  This  arrangement  would  be  mutually 
advantageous,  especially  to  the  State,  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  your  honorable  body  will  authorize  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  make  the  exchange  and  execute  and  receive  the 
proper  conveyances. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent,  hereto  appended,  is  respect- 
fully commended  to  your  attention.  The  recommendations  made 
by  him  or  by  the  trustees  are  to  be  viewed  rather  in  the  light  of 
suggestions,  and  we  consider  that  it  is  the  province  of  your  honor- 
able body  to  determine,  the  facts  being  laid  before  you,  how  and  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  institution  should  be  a  charge 
upon  the  public  treasury.  The  State  has  always  been  most  liberal 
in  appropriations,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that  any  means 
will  be  withheld  necessary  to  keep  up  the  school  to  its  present  high 
standard  of  excellence.  The  severity  and  universality  of  the  pre- 
vailing financial  depression  prevent  application  for  any  large 
amount  beyond  the  necessity  for  ordinary  expenses,  but,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  Superintendent's  report,  some  changes  and  improve- 


ments  are  imperatively  demanded.  These  will  be  explained  to  the 
Committee  on  Charitable  Institutions  when  they  make  their  bien- 
nial visit,  and  the  conclusion  they  reach  will  doubtless  be  satisfac- 
tory, both  to  the  State  and  the  trustees.  The  school  has  gradually 
increased  in  number  of  pupils,  the  present  roll  being  one  hundred 
and  fourteen,  the  largest  since  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
and,  if  accommodations  were  ample,  more  might  be  added..  As 
population  advances,  blind  children  also  multiply,  and  soon  there 
will  be — in  fact,  there  is  now — a  necessity  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  main  building.  The  increased  number  of  pupils  has  required 
the  closest  economy,  and  to  this  increase  is  to  be  attributed  the 
fact  that  the  expenditures  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  some- 
what greater  than  for  the  two  years  preceding.  The  estimate  for 
each  pupil  is  fixed  at  $200,  and  in  that  sum  are  included  cost  of 
board,  payment  of  teachers,  servants'  hire,  medical  bills,  fuel,  gas, 
and  all  other  items  not  falling  under  the  denomination  of  "  Special 
Improvement."  The  amount  is  very  low,  the  estimates  in  other 
States,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Superintendent's  report,  ranging  from 
$230  to  $300,  and  even  $350.  There  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees,  be  a  decided  advantage  in  raising  the  estimate  to  say, 
$225,  and,  if  that  were  done,  there  would  seldom  be  any  necessity 
for  applications  for  "  special  appropriations,"  as,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  all  improvements  of  an  ordinary  nature  could  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  general  fund.  In  one  other  respect  did  the  proposition 
seem  worthy  of  favorable  recognition,  and,  if  adopted,  the  number 
of  pupils  will  always  indicate  the  amount  of  expense  that  should 
be  increased.  If  such  mode  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution  should  be  approved  by  your  honorable  body,  the 
Superintendent  ought  to  be  required  to  file  in  the  Comptroller's 
office,  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  list  of  the  number  and 
names  of  the  pupils. 

The  last  report  shows  a  fund  of  $271.02  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution, not  given  by  the  State,  being  small  gifts  of  charitable  per- 
sons to  the  school,  and  this  fund  is  occasionally  drawn  on  by  the 
Superintendent  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  pupils  to  attend  concerts 
or  other  places  of  amusement.  The  amount  is  now  $234.96,  of 
which  $30.00  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Herman  Justi, 
and  the  remainder  was  on  deposit  when  the  Safe  Deposit  Company 
suspended,  rs  yet  unpaid,  but  considered  good. 


Expenditures. 

1893. 

First  quarter  Professor  Link  $  5,188  68 

Second  quarter  Professor  Link   6,388  58 

Third  quarter,  part  Professor  Link   3,341  79 

Third  quarter,  part                     Professor  Lipscomb   1,895  07 

Fourth  quarter  Professor  Lipscomb..   5,709  89 

1894. 

First  quarter  Professor  Lipscomb  ,   6,468  16 

Second  quarter  Professor  Lipscomb   6,342  20 

Third  quarter  Professor  Lipscomb   3,897  00 

Fourth  quarter  Professor  Lipscomb   5,142  51 


$  43,373  88 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  warrants  issued  by  the  Comptroller : 

Date.  No.  Amount. 

December  20,  1892  14,320-1  $  4,500 

March  20, 1893                              270                                         -   4,500 

May  25,  1893                              863    2,250 

June  20,  1893                             1,090   Special   1,000 

June  21,  1893                              1,094    3,000 

June  21,  1893                             1,095   1,300 

August  21,  1893                          1,790   Special   1,000 

September  25,  1893                       2,028-9   4,875 

December  20,  1893                       2,673-4   4,875 

January  3,  1894-                        2,914    575 

March  20,  1894                          3,829    4,875 

June  20,  1894                           4,139    4,875 

June  20,  1894                            4,140   Special   500 

September  20,  1894                    4,906    4,875 

$  43,000 

From  statement  furnished  by  the  Comptroller,  as  a  reference  to  his  books 
will  show,  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  undrawn,  December 
20, 1892,  was  $  11,250 

Appropriations,  Acts  of  1893   41,500 

$  52,750 

Warrants   43,000 

Balance  undrawn  December  20,  1894  $  9,750 


The  payments  were  made  directly  by  the  Treasurer,  the  money 
not  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent ;  one  of  $638.32 


to  Martin  Kane,  for  plumbing,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1893;  the  other 
to  S.  C.  Murphy,  lor  piano,  on  July  1,  1893,  the  cost  being  $300, 
These  items  increase  the  expenditures  to  $44,312.20.  The  vouch- 
ers will  be  presented  to  the  committee  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Her- 
man Justi. 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  in  the  hands  of  the  Superin- 


tendent, a  balance  of  $    1,333  34 

Warrants  issued   43,000  00 

$  44,333  34 

By  expenditures   44,312  20 

Balance   $       21  14 


But  our  balance  shows  larger,  being  $24.44  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  $46.70  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  involv- 
ing a  difference  of  fifty  ($50.00)  dollars. 

An  examination  of  the  books  will  prove,  we  think,  that  the  late 
Superintendent  debited  himself,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1893,  with 
fifty  ($50.00)  dollars  more  than  he  actually  received.    His  entries 


are : 

December  21, 1892  $  2,500  00 

January  5,  1893   1,000  00 

January  30,  1893   500  00 

February  23,  1S93   550  00 


$   4,550  00 

The  only  warrant  issued  by  the  Comptroller  during  that  quarter, 
as  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  preceding  list,  was  for 
$4,500.00,  not  for  $4,550.00,  the  number  of  warrant  being  14,320-1. 
No  other  warrant  was  issued  till  the  20th  of  March,  1893,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  said  four  entries  made  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  committee  is  especially  requested  to  examine  the  entries  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  said  $50.00  into  the  settlement  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1893,  and  if  there  is  an  error,  the  $50.00  should  be 
refunded  to  the  Superintendent. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Cain  has  been  elected  as  regular  Physician  to  the  School. 

We  will  gladly  submit  for  inspection  all  books  and  papers  setting 
forth  the  management  of  the  fund  committed  to  our  charge,  and  we 
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earnestly  invite  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  visit  the 
institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  H.  East, 

Chairman, 

T.  Anderson, 
John  M.  Lea, 
T.  P.  Weakley, 
E.  W.  Cole, 
Herman  Justi, 

Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen:  Having  been  elected  at  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  first  year  of  the  time  covered  by  the  biennial  report,  I  can  of 
my  own  knowledge  and  experience  make  report  only  for  three- 
fourths  of  that  period. 

The  retiring  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  A.  Link,  left  the  affairs  of 
the  school  in  a  prosperous  condition,  smoothing  the  entry  of  his 
successor  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  courtesies 
shown  and  information  given  that  was  very  much  needed. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1893,  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  the  term,  threatened  to  cause  the  school  some  em- 
barrassment. 

By  the  care  and  good  management  of  our  Comptroller,  Hon. 
James  A.  Harris,  and  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Justi,  the  school 
sustained  no  loss  with  regard  to  the  regular  fund.  As  to  a  small 
sum,  about  two  hundred'  dollars  ($200),  which  was  derived  from 
some  turnpike  stock  and  used  to  enable  the  pupils  to  attend  lectures 
and  concerts,  we  were  not  so  fortunate.  This  sum  remains  in  the 
Safe  Deposit  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  which  suspended  during 
the  panic.  The  loss  of  this  fund,  in  some  measure,  deprived  the 
pupils  of  this  valuable  means  of  education.  The  regular  fund  was 
drawn  upon  when  occasion  demanded,  and  a  good  many  concerts 
and  lectures  were  attended  by  the  older  pupils.  There  was  en- 
rolled during  the  session  of  1893-94  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than 
during  any  previous  term.  One  hundred  and  six  were  admitted 
during  the  term,  and  101  were  in  attendance  at  the  close,  May  30, 
1894.  This  last  number  was  composed  of  89  whites  and  12  colored, 
47  males  and  54  females. 
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The  session  of  1894-95  opened  very  auspiciously.  There  are 
enrolled  100  whites  and  14  colored,  56  males  and  58  females.  Total, 
114. 

A  list  of  pupils  enrolled  for  two  years  is  to  be  found  at  the  close 
of  this  report.  The  large  number  of  applications  that  came  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  term  induced  us  to  take  a  few  more 
than  the  appropriation  allowed  for.  This  we  have  been  able  to  do 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  provisions.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has 
been  reasonably  good.  One  little  girl  from  near  Chattanooga,  Rosa 
McCarson,  had  during  the  term  of  1893-94  an  attack  of  fever,  which 
kept  her  in  bed  for  several  weeks.  Nellie  Post,  also  from  near 
Chattanooga,  a  delicate  consumptive  girl,  fell  sick  soon  after  her  re- 
turn to  the  school  in  1894.  Her  illness  resulted  in  her  death 
October  5. 

The  small-pox  scare  in  the  fall  of  1893  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
alarm  among  the  parents  of  our  pupils.  None  of  the  pupils  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  entire  school  was  promptly 
vaccinated.  We  have  to  regret  very  much  the  loss  of  the  service 
of  Dr.  N.  D.  Richardson,  our  regular  physician  for  many  years, 
who,  because  of  his  illness,  has  been  unable  to  practice  for  more  than 
a  year.  His  place,  temporarily  filled  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Neil,  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  J.  S.  Cain,  who  was  appointed  by  your  honorable 
body.  The  faculty  of  1892-93,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Etta 
Tulloss,  who  had  resigned  to  lake  a  position  at  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  were  retained.  Miss  Annie  Ross,  of  Rutherford  County, 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1894 
one  of  our  teachers,  Miss  Alexander,  enlisted  as  a  missionary  to 
Japan,  and  another,  Miss  Crockett,  sought  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness. To  fill  these  two  vacancies  we  have  chosen  Miss  Abernathy, 
of  Giles  County,  and  Miss  Otjilvie,  of  Bedford.  It  is  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  select  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  for  by 
so  doing  a  knowledge  of  the  school  is  spread  more  generally,  and 
the  teachers  can,  in  some  measure,  act  as  recruiting  officers.  During 
the  summer  of  1894  the  school,  which,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
had  had  free  water,  was  called  on  by  the  city  to  pay  water  tax.  A 
bill  for  the  half  year,  from  April  to  October,  for  $91  was  sent  in 
and  paid.  The  amount,  that  will  be  charged  from  October  to  April 
will  necesarily  be  much  larger.  We  earnestly  ask  that  your  Board 
take  measures  to  obtain  relief  for  the  school. 
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Insurance. 

According  to  the  ruling  of  our  Comptroller,  Mr.  Harris,  the 
Legislature  of  1893  passed  a  bill  deciding  to  insure  the  property 
of  the  State,  but  made  no  appropriation  therefor.  During  the  years 
of  1893-4  premiums  amounting  to  $1,352  were  paid.  It  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  schedule  appended  at  close  of  this  report 
that  $300  will  be  due  and  payable  in  1895,  and  $620  in  1896.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  we  are  not  carrying  a  large  amount  on  our 
main  building,  $50,000,  when  by  our  policies  we  have  the  privilege 
of  $75,000,  and  this  would  not  replace  them. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  teachers  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893,  have  been  paid  $350,  as  opposed  to  $260  paid  prior 
to  that  date,  making  an  increase  in  the  yearly  salary  account  of 
nearly  $600.  This  increase  was  in  accordance  with  an  order  from 
the  Legislative  Committee.  This  increase,  with  the  water  tax  and 
insurance  premiums,  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  meet  our  regular 
expenses.  We  hope  in  making  up  the  budget  for  the  next  two 
years  these  items — increase  in  salaries,  water  tux  and  insurance — 
will  not  be  overlooked.  The  best  way,  I  think,  to  meet  these  ex- 
penses is  to  get  our  per  capita  increased.  It  is  at  present  lower 
than  any  other  school  in  the  United  States.  The  allowance  in  other 
States  ranges  from  $230  to  $400. 

Music. 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Director. 

All  the  pupils  are  given  instruction  in  music,  for  by  means  of 
music  a  large  number  make  their  living.  A  great  many  of  the 
former  pupils  are  egaged  in  teaching  music  and  tuning  pianos  all 
over  our  State,  and  even  abroad.  Music  with  the  blind  is  not  so 
much  an  accomplishment  as  a  trade  to  be  taught  and  acquired. 
Our  school  is  fairly  well  equipped  with  musical  instruments.  Three 
good  pianos  were  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  session  1893-4,  giv- 
ing us  eleven  good  instruments;  but  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
pupils  we  were  obliged  to  rent  two  others.  In  addition  to  these 
instruments  we  have  a  large  pipe  organ,  two  cabinet  organs  and  a 
band  of  twenty-two  pieces,  consisting  of  reed  and  brass.  We  need 
very  much  some  assistant  teachers  in  the  musical  departmant.  To 
employ  these  a  special  appropriation  must  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 
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We  would  urge  the  employment  of  at  least  one  male  and  one 
female  teacher  for  the  respective  wings.  A  special  instructor  in 
tuning  ought  to  be  employed  to  give  the  boys  lessons  in  this  im- 
portant and  remunerative  branch  of  the  musical  profession. 

The  Work- Shop. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  Foreman. 

The  larger  boys,  during  the  term  of  1893-4,  made  160  dozen 
brooms,  bottomed  or  caned  5  dozen  chairs,  besides  making  all  the 
mattresses  needed  by  the  school  and  a  few  outside  jobs.  The 
small  boys,  who  heretofore  had  been  kept  at  bead  work  a  year  or 
two,  are  now  sent  to  the  shop  and  put  at  chair  caniug  and  mattress 
work. 

The  Sewing-Room. 

Miss  Belle  Catlett,  Teacher. 

The  following  list  of  articles  were  made  during  the  term  of 
1893-4: 


Dresses   74 

Waists   6 

Aprons   12 

Undergarments   37 

Sheets   180 

Pillow-cases  j   180 

Towels   126 

Table-cloths   12 

Bed- ticks   16 


The  bead  work-rooms,  under  Misses  Hammontree  and  Thomp- 
son, teachers,  have  been  well  managed,  but  an  enumeration  of  the 
small  articles,  such  as  bead- baskets,  etc.,  would  be  useless. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Our  boilers,  in  extremely  cold  weather,  are  not  large  enough  to 
heat  the  entire  building.  They  are  also  too  close  to  the  main 
building  and  too  nearly  on  a  level  with  it  to  permit  the  exhaust 
steam  to  flow  back  into  them  as  water  already  warmed  and  easily 
reconverted  into  steam.  We  thus  are  compelled  to  use  a  good  deal 
more  fuel  than  would  be  necessary  but  for  this  fact.  Our  boilers 
are  becoming  very  thin,  and  while  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion, 
owing  to  the  low  pressure  of  steam,  yet  they  are  liable  to  break 
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down  at  any  time  and  leave  us  in  bad  shape.  The  loss  of  heat 
from  the  exhaust  steam  flowing  away  could  be  remedied  by  moving 
the  boiler-house  down  the  slope  in  the  rear;  and  I  would  urge 
that  a  more  commodious  house  be  erected,  and  another  boiler  added, 
to  be  kept  in  reserve  or  used  in  severe  weather.  This  house  and 
one  for  coal  could  be  constructed  of  stone,  of  which  we  have  a 
good  supply  in  the  wall  of  the  old  reservoir,  which  is  an  eyesore 
and  ought  to  be  leveled  down.  Above  these  rooms  could  be  built 
of  brick  another  story,  divided  into  two  large  rooms  for  gymnasium 
and  work-rooms.  The  first  is  much  needed,  there  being  at  present 
no  indoor  arrangement  for  exercise,  and  the  second  would  enable 
us  to  keep  our  boys  off  the  street,  where  they  are  obliged  to  go  in 
order  to  reach  the  house  now  used  as  a  shop.  By  moving  our 
boiler-house,  the  chapel  and  dining-rooms  below  could  be  extended 
and  made  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  we  may 
be  able  to  gather  together  for  many  years  to  come.  At  present  the 
dining-rooms  are  filled  to  overflowing. 

While  a  larger  number  of  pupils  have  been  admitted  this  term 
than  ever  before,  there  are  still  a  great  many  more  in  the  State  who 
would  come  if  they  were  sought  out,  and  means  provided  for  their 
maintenance.  According  to  the  census  of  1890  there  are  over  600. 
Allowing  for  errors  and  discrepancies  we  know  of  300  at  leat  who 
should  be  in  school.  Our  building  will  hold,  by  the  utmost  crowd- 
ing, 106  pupils.  To  get  this  number  in,  we  are  obliged  to  put  three 
in  the  small  rooms  designed  for  two,  and  six  in  the  large  ones.  To 
crowd  them  more  than  this  would  not  give  the  proper  breathing 
space.  We  can  easily  raise  our  number,  which  has  increased  30  per 
cent,  in  the  two  years,  to  135  next  term  and  150  the  term  follow- 
ing. To  accommodate  the  first  number  additions  to  our  building 
will  be  absolutely  necessary.  I  would  urge  that  our  Legislature  be 
asked  to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  this  end.  I  have  had 
an  architect  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost  of  all  the  improvements 
and  changes  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Below  is  to  be  found  said 
estimates : 

Building  additions  on  wings  $26,000  00 

Extending  chapel  and  dining-rooms   3,500  00 

Moving  boilers  and  erecting  rooms  for  same   5,000  00 


Total  $  34,500  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  ENTERTAINMENT 

OF  THB 

TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

HELD  IN  THB 

chapel  of  the  institution, 
Wednesday  Evening,  May  30,  1894,  at  Eight  O'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 


PART  I. 

Anthem — Glory  to  God  on  High  Mozart 

Bijou  Overture  Bennei 

BAND. 

Piano  Solo— Rhapsody  Hongrois,  No.  2  Liszt 

GUY  FRANCIS. 

Baritone  Solo— First  Concerto  Danpart 

JAMES  SUSOXG. 

Recitation— The  Preacher's  Vacation  N.  T.  World 

THOS.  PARKES. 

Chorus — Jack  Horner  Theo.  Distin 

Cornet  Solo— Echoes  from  the  Valley  Theo.  Hoch 

THOS  COLEMAN. 

Recitation— The  City  Streets  John  Boyle  (yReWy 

MISS  EMMA  BOYD. 

Vocal  Solo — O  Luce  di  quest'  aniina — "  Linda  di  Chamounix"  Donizetit 

miss  loulie  m'cauley. 
Selection— "  Princess  of  Trebizonde"  Offenbach 

BAND. 


PART  II. 

Vocal  Solo— Son  Vergin  Vezzoaa— "  II  Puritani"  Bellini 

MISS  EMMA  BOYD. 

Piano  Duet — First  Movement,  Third  Concerto — Op.  29  Camille  Saint-Saens 

MESSRS.  FRANCIS  AND  HUNTER. 
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Recitation — King  Robert  of  Sicily  Longfellow 

MISS  LOULIE  M'CAULEY. 

Male  Quartette — Soprano  Obligato — O  Earth  so  Wondrously  Fair  A.  Dregert 

MISS  BOYD,  AND  MESSRS.  SUSONG,  HUNTER,  GULLEDGE  AND  STANFIELD. 

Organ  Solo — Elsa's  Bridal  Procession  to  the  Minister — "Lohengrin"  Wagner 


GUY  FRANCIS. 

Quartette — Where  Are  You  Going,  My  Pretty  Maid    Caldicott 

MISSES  M'CAULEY  AND  BOYD.  MESSRS.  HUNTER  AND  STANFIELD. 

Recitation — March  to  Moscow  Southey 

THOS.  COLEMAN. 

Chorus— May  Day  Revels  C.  A.  McFarren 

CONFERRING  DIPLOMAS. 

Miss  Sallie  Smith,                            Mr.  Geo.  Queener. 
Anvil  Chorus  Barker 

BAND. 


ENTERTAINMENT  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


JANUARY  24,  1895. 


PROGRAMME. 


Grand  March  Cayce 

BAND. 

Anthem — Glory  to  God,  1st  mass  Mozart 

Organ  Solo— Fantasie  ...Trutschel 

CHARLES  HUNTER. 

Recitation — Inchcape  Rock  Southey 

MISS  SUSIE  CAINE. 

Vocal  Solo— For  Thy  Sweet  Sake  Stubs 

ANDREW  STANFIELD. 

Clarinet  Solo — Selection  from  Ernani  Verdi 

GUY  FRANCIS. 

Recitation — The  Schoolmaster's  Guests  Carleion 

THOMAS  PARKS. 

Chorus— Day  is  at  Last  Departing..  Raff 

CLASS  OF  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Vocal  Solo— Italian  Boatman's  Song  Mattei 

CHARLES  HUNTER. 

2 
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Recitation — The  Prisoner  of  Chillon..  Byron 

MISS  LOULIE  M'CAULEY. 

Vocal  Solo— Tell  Me,  O  Bird  of  the  Merry  Greenwood  Abt 

MISS  EMMA  BOYD. 

Piano  Solo — Music  Murmuring  in  the  Trees  Wallace 

GUY  FRANCIS. 

Chorus — Adeste  Fideles  Novello 

Concert  Polka — Stella  CastaMini 

BAND. 

Recitation — What  Mr.  Robinson  Thinks...  Lowell 

ANDREW  STANFIELD. 

Cornet  Solo— Palace  Life  Heed 

THOMAS  COLEMAN. 

Recitation — Jes'  Fore  Christmas  Field 

DICK  WILLIS. 

Vocal  Solo — The  Flower  Girl   Bevignani 

MISS  LOULIE  M'CAULEY. 

Recitation — The  Lost  Heir  Hood 

MISS  EMMA  BOYD. 

Baritone  Solo- -I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs..  White 

JAMES  SUSONG. 

Four  Part  Song— The  House  That  Jack  Built  Caldicott 

MISSES  M'CAULEY  AND  BOYD,  ATKINS  AND  PAYNE, 
MESSRS.  SUSONG  AND  HUNTER,  STAN  FIELD  AND  COLEMAN. 

Anthem — O  Clap  Your  Hands  Together,  All  Ye  People  Haydn 

Selection—  

BAND. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INSURANCE. 


No. 

Company. 

Amount. 

Premium. 

On  Main 
Building. 

Colored 
School. 

Furniture. 

Laundry. 

Expiration. 

352, 615 

Delaware  

$5, 000 

$  100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
30 
40 
100 
100 
66 
66 
100 
50 
150 
75 
75 

$5,000 

*  

$  

$  

Dec.  1,  1895. 

5,480 

5,000 
5,000 
2, 500 
2, 500 
2,500 
5,000 
1,500 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3, 000 
5,000 
2, 500 
5, 000 
2,500 
2,500 

5, 000 
5, 000 

Dec.  18,  1895. 
Dec.  23,  1895. 

92, 416 

15, 641 
3,009 

German  American  

2, 500 

Jan.  1,  1896. 

Hamburg  Bremen  

2, 500 

Jan.  7,  1896. 
Jan.  9,  1896. 

4,774,363 

2,500 
5,000 

31,036 
14,801 
2,584 
5, 188,  726 

State  

Jan.  15,  1896. 

Nasbville  Fire  and  Marine  

1,500 

March  1,  1896. 
May  17,  1896. 
Nov.  1,  1896. 
Nov.  2, 1896. 

Northwestern  National  

2,000 

Roval  

5, 000 

16, 370 
16,889 

German  American  

5,000 

German  American  

3,000 
3,000 

June  13,1897. 
June  13,  1897. 
Nov.  8, 1897. 

2, 087, 361 
1, 846, 033 

Williamsburgh  Citv  

Lancashire  

5, 000 

2, 119, 059 
62,796 
8, 338 
15,801 

Williamsburgh  City  

2,500 

Nov.  10,  1897. 
Dec.  29,  1899. 
Dec.  29,  1899. 

Equitable  

5,000 
2,500 

Nasbville  Fire  and  Marine  

Milwaukee  Mechanics  

2,500 

Dec.  29,  1899. 
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List  of  Pupils  for  two  Years  Ending  Dec  31, 1894 


NAME.  POST-OFFICE.  COUNTY. 

Adkins,  Artie   Coal  Creek  Anderson. 

Armstrong,  Ollie  Union  City  Obion. 

Austin,  Ira  Nixon  Hardin. 

Bailey,  Charles  Memphis  Shelby. 

Bargus,  Paris  Nashville  Davidson. 

Binsfelt,  Addie  Elizabethton  Carter. 

Bennett,  William  Memphis  Shelby. 

Bledsoe,  Euby  Murfreesboro  Rutherford. 

Boggp,  Emma  Bakersville  Humphreys. 

Boggs,  Laura  Bakersville  Humphreys. 

Boyd,  Emma  Buena  Vista  Carroll. 

Bruce,  Alma   ..   Blanche    Lincoln. 

Bruce,  Maud   Blanche  Lincoln. 

Burrows,  Roy.  Hillsdale  Macon. 

Byers,  Reuben  Memphis   Shelby. 

Caine,  Susie    Nashville  Davidson. 

Campbell,  Willie  Burns  Dickson. 

Cannon,  William  Sharon  Weakley. 

Cannon,  Horace  Sharon  Weakley. 

Carey,  George  Maple  Creek  Carroll. 

Carey,  Landon  Maple  Creek  Carroll. 

Carey,  Wesley  Morristown  Hamblen. 

Carter,  George    Briggs  Unicoi. 

Cline,  J.  WT    Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Coleman,  Thomas  Winchester  Franklin. 

Collins,  John  Nashville  Davidson. 

Cook,  Katie  Manchester   offee. 

Cook,  Sammie-  Manchester  Coffee. 

Corbett,  Katie..  ,   Lynnville  Giles. 

Cox,  Eliza  Carthage  Smith. 

Cunningham,  Bert  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Dotson,  Jennie  Gap  Creek  Knox. 

Dotson,  Henry  Gap  Creek  Knox. 

Drake,  Newton  Maryville   Blount. 

Ferguson,  Ernest  Purdy  McNairy . 

Fernandez,  Florence  Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Flintorff,  Bessie  Ashland  City  Cheatham. 

Francis,  Guy  Winchester  Franklin. 

Francis,  Nellie  Winchester  Franklin. 

Fuson,  Negley.  Dowellstown  DeKalb. 
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NAME.  POST-OFFICE.  COUNTY. 

Gates,  Hewitt  Jackson  Madison. 

Gentry,  Emma  Spivey  Clay. 

Gill,  Samuel   Jackson  Madison. 

Gillem,  John  0  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Grace,  Daisy  Thorpe  Stewart. 

Gulledge,  Thomas  Jeannette  Decatur. 

Hampton,  Koy  Millinglon  Shelby. 

Hanks,  Frank    Tate  Springs  Grainger. 

Harper,  Clara  Nashville   Davidson. 

Harris,  Mattie...  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hatley,  Willie  Savannah  Hardin. 

Hines,  Lillie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Horn,  Alex   ...Nashville  Davidson. 

Horn,  Charles  Nashville  Davidson. 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hudson,  Howard  North  Springs  Jackson. 

Hunter,  Charles  Memphis  Shelby. 

Hunter,  Ellen   Nashville  Davidson. 

Hunter,  Tennie  Briceville  Anderson. 

Jones,  Oscar  Capling  DeKalb. 

Jones,  Stella  Cross  Plains  Robertson. 

Johnson,  Roy    Christiana     Rutherford. 

Killam,  Robert  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

King,  Pearl  Brighton  Tipton. 

Kite,  Elbert  High  Health  Johnson. 

Kyle,  Onie  Huntingdon  Carroll. 

LaFever,  Almeda  Hollandsworth  DeKalb. 

Loftis,  Fannie  McDearmon    Jackson. 

London,  Asa    Apison  James. 

Lowery,  Josie  Cottage  Grove  Henry. 

McCarson,  Rosa  Lee  Sherman  Heights  Hamilton. 

McCauley,  Loulie  Hustburg    Humphreys. 

McCollum,  Ona  Edmunds   Gibson. 

McDonald,  Rosa  Lee  Nashville  Davidson. 

McMurry,  Othello  Ramsey  Shelby. 

Maddox,  Samuel  Calhoun  »  McMinn. 

Mills,  Tennie  Ditty  Putnam. 

Moore,  Orpha  Chickamauga  Hamilton. 

Morris,  Jordan  Alto  Franklin. 

Newman,  Robert  Family  Benton. 

Parkes,  Thomas  Buchanan  Henry. 

Payne,  Annie  Knoxville  Knox. 

Perry,  Harvey  Elizabethton  Carter. 

Petty,  Josephine  Carthage  :  Smith. 

Post,  Nellie  Ooltewah:   James. 

Potter,  Tennie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Potter,  V  era  Nashville  Davidson. 

Queener,  George  Murf reesboro  Rutherford. 
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NAME.  POST-OFFICE.  COUNTY. 

Randies,  George  Knoxville  Knox. 

Rav,  Edward  Painter  Greene. 

Ray,  Hattie  Painter  Greene. 

Ray,  Margaret  Knoxville  Knox. 

Register,  Archie  Garrettsburg..  Carroll. 

Scott,  Bruce  Lucilla  Jefferson. 

Scott,  George  Lucilla    Jefferson. 

Scott,  Weldon          ,  Lucilla    ...Jefferson. 

Sharp,  Maggie  Sharp's  Chapel  L'nion. 

Sherrall,  Alice...  Bakerville  Humphreys. 

Sims,  George  Lavergne   ...Rutherford. 

Sims,  Minnie  Apison  James. 

Sinclair,  Willie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Sliger,  Ollie  Irby    Jackson. 

Smith,  Annie  La  wrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Robert  Mulberry  Lincoln. 

Smith,  Sal  lie  Wartrace  Bedford. 

Stanfield,  Andrew  Saltillo   Hardin. 

Stegall,  Ben..   Beasley  Marshall. 

Stem,  Joe  Rockvale   Rutherford. 

Sullivan,  Ruby   Cuba  Shelby. 

Susong,  James  Concord  Knox. 

Swift,  Amanda  Mayfield   Jackson. 

Taylor,  Houston   Middlefork  Henderson. 

Thompson,  Laura  Cookville  Putnam. 

Thompson,  Susie  Carthage    Smith. 

Traylor,  Aline   Lavergne   Rutherford. 

Wallace,  Jennie    Jackson  Madison. 

Wamble,  Ed  Yorkville  Gibson. 

Weaver,  Charles  Memphis.  Shelby. 

Weaver,  Sarah   Beverly  Knox. 

Williams,  Charles  '  Witt's  Foundry  Hamblen. 

Williams,  Josie  Buena  Vista  Carroll. 

Willis,  Richard  Coal  Creek  Anderson. 

Worshani,  Lucy  Monoville  Smith. 

Worsham,  May  ...Monoville  Smith. 

Wright,  William  Manchester   Coffee. 

Wychoff,  John  !  Tullahoma....   Coffee. 

Young,,  Callie  Jonesborough   Washington, 
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Colored  Pupils, 


NAME.  POST-OFFICE.  COUNTY. 

Brown,  Mary.  Nashville  Davidson- 
Capers,  Willie    Nashville  Davidson. 

Cromer,  Lena  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Davis,  Blanche    Nashville  Davidson. 

Ely,  Jordan  Ashland  City  Cheatham. 

Frazzes,  James  Nashville  Davidson. 

Greer,  Isaiah  Nashville  Davidson. 

Gwin,  Emma  Pierce  Station.  Obion. 

Hawkins,  Lewis  Greeneville  Greene. 

Heggs,  Jofie  Union  City  Obion. 

Jones,  Mary  Tullahoma  Coffee. 

Lewis,  Josie  Howell's  Station  Lincoln. 

Eay,  Minnie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Scruggs,  Eliza   Nashville   Davidson. 

Stevens,  John  Covington   Tipton. 

Underdown,  Roy  .  Knoxville  Knox. 

Williams,  Emma   Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Winston,  Lena  Nashville  Davidson. 

Woodard,  Josie  Petersburg  Marshall. 

Total  in  two  years,  158. 
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THE  CLOSING 
EXERCISES 


» 

School  for  ttye  Blind, 


WILL  BE  HELD  IN 


Tta  (fffoapBl  of  tte  institution, 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27, 

189a 


AT  8  P.  M.-4—  -4-- — 
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Ouoan  Solo— Processional  March  ir/i/f/JC]/. 

Charles  Hunter. 

Concert  Polon aisk— On  Mountain  Heights  Kiesler. 

Band. 

Vocal  SoLO-Light  of  My  Life  

John  YYyciioff. 

Chorus— Morning  Song-  ]'  ^a-1' 

Recitation — Darius  Oreen  2Va*brMP«. 

Charles  1 1  untee. 

Baritone  Solo— Cassandra  '  (tU' 

Jambs  susong. 

Recitation- After  the  Engagement.  .  .  .  EUa  Whaler  Ullm.r. 
Miss  Susie  Caine. 

Oi  intftte— Mv  True  Love  is  a  Shepherdess.  .  ... 
qiintltil  from  Bob  Boy,  DeKbwii. 

Messrs.  Susong.  Hi  nteil  WychOFP,  Qath»  A  StANWELD. 
Selections  from  Olivette  I'""'""-  ■»*  *  /"?"'' 

Bakp. 


Recitation — Mahomet   Ca/rlyle. 

James  SrsoNfi. 

Chorus — Offertormm  from  Mass  No.  4  Cherubini. 

Piano  Soeo — Gems  of  Scotland  fttlic  Rime-King. 

Charles  Hunter. 

Vocal  Soeo— The  Bells  of  St.  Mary  Rodney. 

Andrew  Stanfieed. 

Recitation — Too  Utterly  Utter  Albany  Chronicle. 

Miss  Oeeie  Seiger. 


Anthem,  Trio — Lord,  Thy  Glory  Fills  the  Heaven.  .  .  . 

Mereadante,  arr.  by  Sudds. 

Miss  Aeine  Trayeor,  Messrs.  Gates  &  Stanfieed. 


Recitation — The  Last  Charge  Hynson. 

William  Wright. 

Vocal  Solo — Mona  Adams. 

Hewitt  Gates. 


Chorus — Row  Us.  Row  Us  Swift !  (Barcarolle).  .  .  .Campana. 
Class  of  Young  Ladies. 

Conferring  Diplomas  and  Medaes. 

Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  Memphis. 
Mr.  James  Susong,  Knoxville. 
Mr.  Edward  Ray,  Greeneville. 

( !  it  a  \d  Centennial  March  Heinecke. 

Band. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Trustees  and  Superintendent 


OF  THE 


TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TO  THE 


Governor  and  Fiftieth  General  Assembly 


OF  THE 


State  of  Tennessee, 


January,  1  897. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
Franc.  M.  Paul,  Printer  to  the  State 
1897. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Trustees  and  Superintendent 


of  the 

TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TO  THE 


Governor  and  Fiftieth  General  Assembly 


OF  THE 


State  of  Tennessee, 


January,  1  897. 


Nashvieee,  Tenn. 
Franc.  M.  Paue,  Printer  to  the  State. 
1897. 


< 


BOAl^D  OF  TRUSTEES. 

John  M.  Lea,  T.  P.  Weakley, 

Edward  H.  East,  Herman  Justi, 

E.  W.  Cole,  L.  R.  Campbell, 

L.  Rascoe. 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

David  Lipscomb,  Jr  Superinten  'ent 

J.  S.  Cain,  M.D  Physician 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Woodali  Matron 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Annie  Berry,  Miss  Loulie  McCauley, 

Miss  Nellie  Hammontree,    Miss  Anna  Mofeatt, 
Miss  Bessie  Laflin,  Miss  Annie  Ross. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  Armstrong  Director 

E.  G.  Francis  '.  Ass  stant 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

S.  H.  Gill  Handicraft 

Miss  Belle  Catlett  •  ,  Sewing 

Misses  Hammontree  and  Mc^Cauley.  Bead  and  Fancy  Work 


COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lowe  Matron  and  Teacher 

Miss  Alice  Randi.es  Teacher 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  re- 
spectfully report  that  they  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  so  long  patronized  and  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  the  State  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
both  as  to  official  management  and  as  to  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion and  general  deportment  of  pupils. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  give  disturbance,  and  the  usual 
good  feeling  between  officials  and  pupils  has  prevailed,  a 
condition  with  a  rare  exception  characteristic  of  the  institu- 
tion from  its  foundation  down,  to  the  present  writing.  Only 
one  instance  of  insubordination  (no  very  grave  offense)  was 
reported,  of  which  the  Trustes  made  investigation  and  gave 
such  judgment  as  has  since  secured  perfect  obedience  to 
rules  and  regulations.  Firmness  and  kindness  in  schools,  as 
in  families  and  in  communities,  are  the  best  means  to  com- 
mand respect  and  influence  conduct.  Owing  to  financial 
depression,  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  General  As- 
sembly was  scarcely  adequate  to  defray  necessary  expenses, 
no  special  provision  being  made  for  improvements  greatly 
desired ;  and,  consequently,  the  most  rigid  economy  had  to 
be  used,  and,  even  with  that,  there  has  been  rather  a  depriva- 
tion of  the  absolute  needs  of  the  school.  The  history  of  the 
institution  will  show  that  only  in  case  of  real  necessity  has 
application  ever  been  made  for  money  beyond  the  sufhcien- 
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cy  for  ordinary  expenses.  The  annual  sum  of  $200  per  pu- 
pil embraces  all  expenses  for  salaries  of  teachers,  wages  for 
servants,  provisions,  fuel,  water,  insurance,  doctors'  bills, 
etc.,  an  amount  less  per  pupil  than  is  allowed,  perhaps,  by 
any  of  our  sister  States.  The  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  inmates  of  a  school  for  the  blind  are  so  helpless  that 
more  teachers  and  servants  are  required  in  proportion  to 
numbers  than  in  any  other  charitable  institution;  and,  be- 
sides, the  books  and  musical  instruments  for  instruction*  are 
necessarily  more  expensive.  Several  years  ago,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Committee  on  Charitable  Institutions,  the  sala- 
ries of  the  teachers  were  increased,  and  since  that  time  the 
city  of  Nashville  has  imposed  an  annual  tax  for  water.  Bur- 
dens have  been  imposed,  without  increase  of  means.  These 
facts  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  As- 
\  sembly. 

It  is  within  your  discretion  to  fix  the  allowance,  and  our 
duty  to  see  to  its  proper  application. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  considerable  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  closet  arrange- 
ments, which,  having  been  constructed  many  years  ago,  are 
without  any  of  the  appliances  recently  introduced  for  the 
prevention  of  disease.  The  uneasiness  was  often  expressed, 
but  no  appropriation  was  granted;  and,  hence,*  only  tempora- 
ry and  inexpensive  repairs  were  ordered.  The  Committee 
on  Charitable  Institutions  approved  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
provement; bat,  by  some  chance  or  other,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Trustees,  the  iast  General  Assembly 
failed  to  provide  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose.  The 
Committee  en  State  Charities  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  premises,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water 
closet  arrangement  and  drainage  therefrom  imperiled  the 
health  of  the  occupants  of  the  buildings. 


Mindful  of  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  them  as 
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the  guardians  not  only  of  the  morals  and  education,  but  also 
of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  pupils,  the  Trustees  held  a  con- 
ference, which,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  was 
their  duty  to  do.  They  could  not,  with  a  proper  sense  of 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  conscientiously  invite 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  experts,  there  might  be  the  least 
danger  of  the  outbreak  of  a  fatal  epidemic;  and, 
as  the  work  could  only  be  done  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  that  time  would  intervene  before  the  meeting 
of  the  present  General  Assembly,  it  was  determined  to  have 
at  once  a  complete  overhauling  of  all  ventilating  pipes, 
drains,  etc.,  necessary  to1  place  the  premises  in  perfect  sanita- 
i'}  condition.  The  work  was  begun  and  completed  before 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  September,  the  cost  being 
$1,699.78.  The  money  was  paid  ty)  the  contractor,  but  not 
out  of  any  funds  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  that  item 
has  no  place  in  the  accounts  of  the  Superintendent  or  Treas- 
urer. Evidence  of  the  necessity  for  and  satisfactory  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  with  bills  of  particulars,  receipt  of  contract- 
or, etc.,  will  be  presented  to  the  committee;  and,  after  full 
investigation  by  them  as  to  the  utility  of  the  improvement, 
the  Trustees  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  hesitation 
about  a  recommendation  that  the  money  thus  paid  out  shall 
be  refunded  to  the  parties  entitled. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  century 
of  the  existence  of  Tennessee  as  a  State,  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  as  to  the  propriety  of  providing  for  a 
creditable  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  the  pupils  of  the 
institution.  It  would  be  rather  an  unpleasant  reflection,  if 
Tennessee  were  unrepresented,  should  other  States  send,  as 
they  most  likely  will  do,  the  artistic  work  of  their  pupils  for 
exhibition.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  managers  of  the  Exposition  for  a  sufficiency  of  space  for 
the  purpose. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  warrants  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller: 

1S94. 

Dee.  20  Xo.   5570  $1,875  00  , 

1895. 

.March  20..  .  .Xo.    (3267   4,875  00 

June  20  Xo.   6745   4,875  00 

Sept.  20  Xo.    7743   4,875  00 

Dee.  20  Xo.   8446   4,875  00 

1896.  \  '  '  \l 

MarcBtO...  ..Xo.   9493   4,875  00 

June  20  Xo.  10284   4,S75  00 

Sept.  20  Xo.  11213   4,875  00— $39,000  00 

The  balance  undrawn,  December  19,  1896,  was  $9,750, 
as  shown  by  the  books  in  Comptroller's  office. 

The  expenses  aggregate  $38,722.98,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent,  hereto  appended,  duplicate 
vouchers  for  which  are  on  file  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 
To  that  sum  of  $38,722.98  should  be  added  $18.75,  interest 
charged  by  the  First  National  Bank,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$282.71  in  hands  of  the  Superintendent.  As  to  the  small 
item  of  $18.75,  the  Superintendent  explains  that  said  bank 
was  the  depository  of  funds  paid  to  him  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  money  before  the  warrant 
became  clue,  and  the  bank  charged  interest  on  the  account. 
The  bills  for  last  quarter  have  not  been  presented,  nor  has 
any  warrant  been  drawn  on  balance  to  our  credit  in  Comp- 
troller's office.  The  largest  item  is  for  a  new  boiler,  the  old 
one  being  condemned  by  the  city  inspector  of  Xashville. 
The  bad  condition  of  the  boiler  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Superintendent,  but,  as  heretofore  remarked, 
no  appropriation  was  made  either  for  new  boiler  or  water 
closet  arrangements. 

The  last  report  shows  a  balance  of  $271.02,  being  divi- 
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dends  from  some  shares  of  Franklin  Turnpike  stock,  and 
gifts  from  time  to  time  by  charitable  persons.  This  fund  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  Superintendent  to  pay  for  tickets 
to  concerts,  or  attendance  on  other  places  of  amusement  for 
the  pupils.    Such  balance  is  now  $202.66. 

Two  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  occurred 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  General  Assembly — one 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Thompson  Anderson,  the  other  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  George  W.  Smith.  These  two  gentle- 
men were  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  most  faithful 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  always  punctual  in  at- 
tendance on  meetings  and  ever  ready  for  the  discharge  of 
duty.  The  former  has  gone,  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness, 
to  a  well-earned  rest  in  a  happier  clime ;  the  latter,  though 
his  life  has  been  protracted  for  more  than  nine  decades  of  a 
century,  enfeebled  in  body,  but  unimpaired  in  intellect,  still 
remains  with  us,  honored  and  respected  for  his  public  and 
private  worth.  Mr.  Lemuel  Campbell  and  Mr.  L.  Rascoe 
were  elected  to  fill  said  vacancies,  and  we  respectfully  ask 
their  confirmation. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  is  hereto  appended,  and 
we  respectfully  ask  a  careful  reading  thereof.  The  Trus- 
tees will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries,  and  submit  all 
vouchers  and  papers  for  inspection. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  H.  East,  Chairman; 
T.  P.  Weakley,  Secretary; 
Herman  Justi, 
John  M.  Lea. 


January  1,  1897. 
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BlEfflNIflL  REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 

TO  THE 

Board  of  Trifsiees  Tennessee  School  for  Hie  Blind. 


I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the 
School  for  the  two  years  beginning  December  19,  1894,  and 


ending  December  19,  1896: 

dumber  of  pupils  enrolled  Dec.  19,  1894   114 

Graduations,  May,  1895   6 

Discharges  and  failures  to  return,  session  of  1895,  22 —  28 

Old  pupils  returned,  session  of  1895-96   86 

New  pupils  admitted,  session  of  1895-96   24 

Total  enrollment,  session  of  1895-96   110 

Decrease  by  death,  Jan.  25, 1896   1 

Decrease  by  graduation,  1896   3 

Discharged  or  failed  to  return   29 —  33 

Old  pupils  returned,  session  of  1896-97   77 

New  pupils  admitted,  session  of  1896-97   30 

•   

Total  enrollment  to  date   107 

Discharges  to  date   4 

Number  in  attendance  Dec.  19,  1896  ✓ .  .  103 


The  loss  in  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
session  in  May,  1896,  we  weeded  a  large  number  of  pupils 
whose  sight  was  not  sufficiently  affected  to  justify  us  in  re- 
taining them  in  the  School.    We  did  this  after  careful  ob- 
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servation,  and  by  the  advice  of  an  experienced  oculist,  Dr. 
L.  B.  Grady.  On  the  same  ground,  and  by  the  counsel  of 
the  same  physician,  we  have  discharged  four  of  the  new  pu- 
pils of  the  current  term.  I  wish  in  this  place  to  thank  Drs. 
Savage  and  Grady,  who  have  without  fees  performed  cer- 
tain operations  whereby  two  pupils  have  been  given  sight, 
and  others  relieved  of  pain. 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  good  it  does  to  educate  the 
blind.  Without  going  outside  of  our  School,  or  even  my 
own  experience,  I  will  answer  the  above  question  by  calling 
attention  to  this  fact:  In  May,  1895,  we  graduated  six  pu- 
pils. Five  of  this  number  are  earning  monthly  salaries  of 
from  $35  to  $65.  The  sixth  is  a  keeper  at  home,  where  she 
is  very  useful  in  the  domestic  affairs  and  in  teaching  the 
younger  members  of  the  family. 

I  report  the  death  of  a  little  girl  from  Bedford  County: 
Ida  Bell.  Her  stay  with  us  was  short  indeed,  being  admit- 
ted on  September  1,  1895;  and  dying  January  25,  1896,  of 
meningitis. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1896  we  passed  through  an 
epidemic  of  mumps  and  measles.  There  were  between 
seventy-five  and  one  hundred  cases,  but  no  fatal  results. 

We  have,  during  the  past  year,  tried  to  introduce  a  more 
systematic  way  of  teaching  typewriting,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess, especially  as  to  the  girls  to  whom  we  assigned  the  best 
machine.  We  are  very  much  in  need  of  another  machine 
for  the  boys  who  have  had  to  make  shift  with  an  inferior 
one.  The  pupils  for  their  daily  work  and  correspondence 
use  the  punctographic  system  called  "  Braille."  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  Braille  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  can  read 
what  they  have  written,  and  can  correct  any  error.  Since 
employing  Mr.  Francis,  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
method  of  instruction  in  piano  tuning  and  repairing  has 
been  instituted  for  all  the  older  boys  who  possess  musical 
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and  mechanical  ability.  By  this  trade  some  make  support. 
This  brings  us  to  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hour — to- 
wit:  Music  rooms  conveniently  located  in  each  wing. 
These  should  be  built  in  suites,  with  deadened  walls,  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  overlooked  and  visited  by  the 
instructor  without  waste  of  time. 

At  present  our  practicing  rooms  extend  from  tower  to 
basement,  entailing  loss  of  time  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
It  is  a  fallacy  that  blind  people  take  to  music  natural- 
ly. Scales  and  exercises  have  no  more  charms  for  them 
than  for  others.  Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor is  necessary  to  insure  regular  and  persistent  "  prac- 
ticing/' which  alone  can  bring  success.  Our  musical  di- 
rector, Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  says  he  is  sure  that  he  could 
accomplish,  with  conveniently  arranged  piano  rooms,  in  two 
years  the  work  now  requiring  three. 

Our  building  is  very  much  in  need  of  painting,  both  the 
exterior  and  interior.  The  wood  and  metal  work  would  be 
preserved,  and  the  whole  beautified,  by  being  painted  in 
some  tasteful  and  enduring  color.  ^Ve  also  need  a  sewer 
leading  directly  to  the  river.  The  one  in  use  at  present, 
having  for  a  good  portion  of  its  course  practically  no  fall,  is 
very  frequently  choked,  requiring  the  services  of  plumbers, 
who  are  proverbial  for  their  charges. 

I  have  a  bid  of  $550  for  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer. 

The  colored  school,  which  this  term  is  fuller  than  "ever,  is 
very  poorly  arranged  for  keeping  the  sexes  apart.  If  it 
could  be  managed,  I  would  suggest  the  sale  of  the  present 
property,  and  the  purchase  of  some  vacant  lots  upon  which 
could  be  erected  buildings  more  suitable  for  school  purposes. 
I  suggest  this  not  only  because  of  the  unfitness  of  the  present 
buildings,  but  because  of  the  constant  danger  of  friction  be- 
tween the  pupils  of  the  two  departments. 

Because  of  the  heavy  charges  for  gaslight,  and  by  your 
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instruction,  I  have  investigated  the  cost  of  lighting  by  elec- 
tricity. An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  putting  in  appliances, 
wiring,  etc.,  has  been  rendered  by  one  of  the  principal  elec- 
tricians of  our  city.  His  bid  for  one  hundred  incandescent 
lights,  distributed  as  may  be  desired,  is  $432.50.  The  cost 
of  service,  after  the  building  is  equipped,  is  thought  to  be 
less  than  gas,  and  better.  Our  gaslight  is  very  poor  indeed, 
at  times.  The  fixtures  and  pipes  are  very  old,  and  need  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  replacing,  and  this  would  cost 
more  than  the  fixtures  for  incandescent  lights. 

SHOPWORK. 

The  boys  have  manufactured,  since  last  year,  110  dozen 
brooms,  and  caned  15  dozen  chairs 

SEWING. 

Miss  Catlett  reports  the  following  articles  made  in  her 
department:  Pillowcases,  300;  sheets,  500;  spreads,  50; 
towels,  400;  dresses,  150;  shirt  waists,  50;  skirts,  bonnets, 
and  other  articles,  100. 

CENT.KXXJAL  EXHIBIT. 

In  view  of  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  year  of  our 
State,  it  is  deemed  proper  that  we  make  such  exhibit  as  will 
best  set  forth  the  means  and  appliances  used  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  also'  show  in  some  way  the  progress 
made  by  the  blind  in  mastering  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  all,  and  are  trebly  in  the  path  of  the  sightless.  We 
wish  to  make  as  interesting  and  creditable  an  exhibit  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  believe  we  can  make  one  that  will  attract  its 
share  of  attention.  We  wish  to  show  samples  of  the  work 
both  by  the  male  and  female  members  of  our  institute,  and 
we  will  also  exhibit  some  specimens  of  work  from  other  in- 
stitutions. The  Royal  Xormal  College  for  the  Blind,  of 
London,  Eng.,  has  kindly  sent  samples  of  woolwork.  We 
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expect  articles  from  other  schools,  but  will  rely  mainly  on 
our  own  for  articles  for  display.  We  have  claimed  and  find 
that  our  School  is  in  line  with  the  best  institutions  in  our 
country. 

In  conclusion,  while  very  loth  to  be  continually  asking 
for  more  funds  with  which  to  manage  the  business  affairs  of 
the  School,  I  still  have  in  mind  the  parable  of  the  loaves 
given  at  midnight.  My  predecessor  found  it  very  trouble- 
some to  satisfy  all  demands  with  a  salary  account  smaller 
by  $600  per  annum  and  no  water  assessment,  which  in  the 
•last  three  years  has  ranged  from  $350  to  $450  per  annum. 
But  for  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  foodstuffs,  it  is  easy 
to  see  by  a  little  mental  arithmetic  that  we  would  have  been 
in  a  bad  condition.  This  cheapness  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
flour  having  risen  in  the  last  two,  months  $1  per  barrel,  and 
other  provisions  are  also  appreciating  in  value.  Our  per 
capita  allowance,  $200  per  annum,  is  considerably  less  than 
what  is  given  by  most  States  to  similar  institutions.  I 
would  urge  that  at  least  the  appropriation  be  made  to  rise 
and  all  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 
At  present  it  is  based  on  an  attendance  of  ninety-seven, 
which  number  we  have  always  exceeded  from  five  to  fifteen. 
Whatever  is  given,  we  shall  endeavor  to  economically  and 
judiciously  expend  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully, 


DAVID  LIPSCOMB,  Jr.,  Supt. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AM) 
EXPENDITURES. 

RECEIPTS. 

Dec.  19,  1894,  balance  on  hand .  .  $       24  44 
Received  of  Treasurer  from  Dec. 

19,  1894,  to  Dec.  19,  1896..  .  .$38,981  25— $39,005  69 

EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries  and  wages  $16,782 

20 

Supplies  and  provisions  

13,150 

27 

3,142 

11 

Insurance  

985 

13 

Books,  stationery,  and  printing .  . 

858 

98 

862 

22 

Water  

361 

12 

Telephone  

126 

85 

Clothing  

512 

04 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance. 

251 

36 

Musical  instruments 

330 

,14 

Burial  expenses  

23 

50 

Legislative  expenses .  . 

26 

00 

Centennial  expenses  

43 

54 

Beads .  . 

49 

71 

Search  for  pupils .  . 

257 

05 

Railroad  fares  of  pupils  to  and 
from  school 

113 

35 

Hauling  baggage  and  pupils  to 

74 

54 

Freight,   drayage,   and  express 

charges  

62 

04 

Stamps  and  postage  

62 

70 

Outings,  hire  of  wagons,  and  tolls. 
Scavenger,  colored  school  

44 

70 

11 

25 

65 

75 

18 

00 

Copying  in  Braille,  Latin,  and 

38 

60 

Attendant  in  bath  room,  male  de- 

partment (pupil)  

33 

50 

Attendant  in  bath  room,  female 

33 

50 

402 

83- 

Balance, 


$    282  71 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


Name.  Post  Office.  Count y. 

Adkius,  Artie  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Armstrong,  OUie  Union  Ciiy  Obion. 

Austin,  Ira  Nixon.  Hardin 

Austin,  Timothy  Lo  wry  ville  Hardin 

Aymon,  Leonard  .South  Pittsburg  Marion 

Babcock,  James  ttriford   Giles. 

Bargus,  Paris  Nashville   Davidson 

Barker,  Horlie  Laurel  BloOrnery  Johnson 

Barnes,  Hattie  South  Pittsbnrg  ....Marion. 

Beech,  Helen  Nashville   Davidson 

Bell,  Ida  Shelby ville  Bedford. 

Bledsoe,  Gervase  K9U011  Shelby 

Bogle,  Eula  Mai  Nashville  Davidson. 

Boyd,  ]£rnma  Kuena  Vista  -'arroll 

Brandon,  Josie  Seivaliy  Moore 

Bruce,  Alma  Dellrose   ...  Lincoln 

Bruce,  Maud  Deilrose  Lincoln. 

Burrows.  Roy  Hillsdale  Macon. 

Byers,  Reuben  Memphis  Shelby. 

Caine,  Susie  Nashville  Davidson 

Caldwell,  Lucile.  .....  . TTiiioH  City   Obion. 

Campbell,  Willie  Hums  Dickson. 

Cannon,  Horace  Martin   Weakley. 

Cannon,  Willie  Martin  Weakley 

Carey,  George  Westpojyt  .  .*  Carroll. 

Carey,  Land  on  WesijMpi  Carroll. 

Carey,  Wesley  Morristown  Hamblen. 

Carson,  Annie  Innnm  Marion. 

Carter,  George  Krjgirs  Unicoi. 

Chastain,  Willie  S.uuh  riitsbuig  Marion. 

Cole,  Ferman  Zack  ( 'arroll 

Coleman,  Thomas  Winchester  Franklin. 

Collins,  John  Na>h ville  Davidson. 

Cook,  Sammie  Manchester  Coffee. 

Cook,  Katie  '..  ..Manchester  Coffee. 

Coosenbirry,  Cicero..  ..Leap  Year  Wayne. 

Corbett,  Kate  Lyrin ville  Giles. 

Cunningham,  Bert  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Den  ham.,  Nettie .  .  :  Chattanooga   ..Hamilton. 

Dodson,  Henry  Kuoxville  Know 

Dodson,  Mary  Knox  ville   .Knox. 

Drake,  Newton  ..Maryville  Blount, 

Edwards,  Pearl  Nashville  Davidson 

Epperson,  Lillie  Cleveland  Bradley. 
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Eubanks,  Mary  Livingston  Overton 

Fernandez,  Florence.  .  .  .  Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Flintoff,  Bessie  Ashland  City  Cheatham, 

Foster,  Fannie  Ketchall  Marion. 

Francis,  Guy  Winchester  Franklin. 

Francis,  Nellie  Winchester  Franklin. 

Gates,  Hewitt  Jackson  Madison. 

Gentry,  Emma  Spivey  Clay. 

Gentry,  Rebecca  Double  Springs  Putnam 

Giles,  Luella  College  Grove  Wililiamson. 

Gill,  Sam'1  Spring  Creek  Madison 

Gillem,  John  Chattanooga,  Hamilton 

Grace,  Daisy  Thorpe  Stewart. 

Gray,  Ollie  Memphis  Shelby 

Gulledge,  Thomas  Jeannette  Decatur 

Hampton,  Roy  Bolton  Shelby. 

TIadley,  William  Savannah   Hardin. 

Harper,  Clara  Nashville  Davidson 

Harris,  Mattie  Nashville  Davidson 

Hill,  Elvin  Rhodelia  Union 

Hmes,  Lillie   1  'hattanooga  Hamilton 

Horn,  Alex  Nashville.  Davidson 

Horn,  Charles  Nashville  Davidson 

Horn,  Walter   Nashville..  Davidson 

Hudson,  Howard  North  Springs  Jackson 

Hunter,  Charles  Memphis  Shelby 

Hunter,  Ellen  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hunter,  Tennie  KTiceville  Anderson. 

Jacobs,  Thomas  Bell  buckle  Kedford. 

Jones,  Stella  1  ross  I'lains  Robertson 

Johnson,  Roy  Christiana  Rutherford 

Killem,  Robert  Xewisburg   Mar.-hall. 

King,  Pearl  Brighton  Tipton 

Kite,  Elbert  High  Health  Johnson 

Lafever,  Almeda  Hollaudsworth  DeKalb 

Loftis,  Fannie  McDearmon  Jackson. 

London,  Asa  ..'  Apison   Bradley 

McCarson,  Rosalie  Sherman  Heights.'.  ..Hamilton 

McMurray,  Othello  Ramsey  Shelby 

Maddox,  Samuel   Charleston  Kradley 

Moore,  Annie  Knoxville  Knox 

Moore,  John  Nashville  Davidson. 

Moore,  Orpha  Chickamauga  Hamilton. 

Morton,  Frank  Hill  City  Hamilton. 

Moieley,  Lizzie.  ........  Hriceville  Anderson. 

Neeley,  Marietta   Celina.'  ('lay 

Newberry,  Charley  Meadow  Loudon. 

Newman,  Robert  Townes  Carroll. 

Parks,  Thomas  Buchanan  Henrv. 
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Payne,  Annie  Nashville  Davidson 

Petty,  Josephine  Lancaster   DeKalb 

Potter,  Tennie  Nashville  Davidson 

Potter,  Vera  Nashville  Davidson. 

Powell,  Maud  Union  City  Obion. 

Randies,  George  Knoxville  Knox. 

Ray,  Edward  Greeneville   Greene. 

Ray,  Hattie  Greeneville  Greene 

Ray,  Nancy  Await  Franklin. 

Rhea,  Margaret  Knoxville  Knox. 

Ros*,  John  McPherson  Bradley. 

St.  '  lair,  William   ....Nashville  Davidson. 

Sanders.  Sallie  Coal  Creek  Anderson. 

Sat  t<  rth  waite,  Jessie  .  ..  Burrville  Morgan. 

Scott,  Bruce  Lticilla  Jefferson. 

Scott,  George  Luciila  Jefferson 

Scott,  Robert  Luciila  Jefferson. 

Scruggs,  Sallie  >outh  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Sharp,  Maggie  Sharp's  Chapel  Union. 

Sims,  George  Lavergue  Rutherford. 

Sims,  Minnie  Apison   James. 

Sliger,  Ollie   Irby  Putnam. 

Smith,  Annie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Stanlield,  Andrew  Saltillo  Hardin. 

Stem,  Joseph   Rockvale  Rutherford. 

Suggs,  Lula  West  "Nashville  Davidson. 

Sullivan,  Ruby  Millington  Shelby. 

Susong,  James  Knoxville  Knox. 

Taylor,  Houston   Stegall  Henderson. 

Taylor,  Willie  Li  1  law  ay  Cheatham 

Traylor,  Aline  Lavergne  Rutherford. 

Turner,  Felix  Netherland  Overton. 

Weaver,  Sarah  Beverly  ..Knox. 

Wilkes,  Harry  Nashville  Davidson. 

Williams,  Charley  Witt's  Foundry  Hamblen. 

Williams,  Josie  iUiena  Vista.  Carroll. 

Willis,  Richie   Coal  Creek. ...   Anderson. 

Woodard,  Alonzo  Bufords  Giles. 

Woodard,  Vernon  Bufords   Giles. 

Wright,  William  Manchester  Coffee 

Wychoff,  John  Tullahoma  Coffee. 

Young,  Caledonia  Jonesboro  Washington. 

Young,  John  Lester  Giles. 
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Blalark,  Bertha  ■ 
Blalark,  Willie: 


Swift 
Swift 


Obion. 
Obion. 
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Boyd,  Belle  Nashville  Davidson. 

Cheat,  Samuel   .Frierson  Maury. 

Clark,  Mack  Leadvale  Jefferson . 

Cromer,  Lena  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Davis,  Blanche  Nashville  Davidson. 

Ely,  Jordan  Ashland  City  Cheatham. 

Gwin,  Emma  Pierce  Station.  Obion. 

Heggs,  Josie  Union  City  Obion. 

Jenkins,  Alfred  Memphis  Shelby. 

Jones,  Mary  Tullahoma  Coffee. 

Nelson,  Bessie  Nashville  Davidson . 

Nichols,  Kate  Memphis  Shelby. 

Ray,  Minnie  Nashville  Davidson, 

Scruggs,  Eliza  Nashville  Davidson. 

Street,  Willie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Thorpe,  Katie  Fulton  Obion. 

Turner,  Green  Hartsvilie  Trousdale. 

Underdown,  Roy  Knoxville  Knox. 

Winston,  Lena  Nashville  Davidson., 

Woodard,  Josie  Petersburg  Lincoln. 

Woods,  Flossie  Shelby  ville  Bedford. 


REPRESENTATION  BY  COUNTIES. 

Anderson   5  Bedford   3  Blount   1 

Bradley   4  Carroll....   6  Cheatham   3 

Clay   2  Coffee   5  Davidson  27 

Decatur   1  Dekalb   2  Dickson   1 

Franklin   4  Gibson..  -   1  Giles   5 

Greene   2  Grundy   1  Hamblen   2 

Hamilton   8  Hardin   6  Hawkins   1 

Henderson   1  Henry   1  Humphreys  ....  1 

Jackson   2  James   1  Jefferson   4 

Johnson   2  Knox   8  Lawrence   1 

Lincoln   3  Loudon   1  Macon   1 

Madison   2  Marion   6  Marshall   2 

Maury   1  Moore   1  Morgan  ,   1 

Obion....   6  Overton   2  Putnam   2 

Robertson   1  Rutherford   5  Shelby   9 

Smith   1  Stewart   1  Tipton   2 

Trousdale  ......  1  Unicoi   1  Union   2 

Washington  ....  1  Wayne   1  Weakley   2 

Williamson  ....  1 
2 
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COUXTIES  XOT  REPRESEXTED. 


Benton, 

Bledsoe, 

Campbell, 

Cannon, 

Carter, 

Chester. 

Claiborne, 

Cocke, 

Crockett, 

Cumberland, 

Dyer, 

Fayette, 

Fentress, 

Grainger, 

Hancock, 

Hardeman, 

Haywood, 

Hickman, 

Houston, 

Lake, 

Lauderdale, 

Lewis, 

McMinn, 

McXairy, 

Meigs. 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Perry, 

Pickett. 

Polk, 

Rhea, 

Roane, 

Scott, 

Sequatchie, 

Sevier, 

Sullivan, 

Sumner, 

Van  Buren, 

Warren. 

White, 

Wilson, 

.  TJhe  jfnnuai. . 


*)7fiisical  and  jCiterary  Entertainment 


of  the 


Uennessee  School  for  the  ffilind 


tvi'ii  he  he/cl  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  ynsti'tution 


Wednesday,  97?ay  25th,  1898, 


at  €i#At  SP.777. 


Program. 


PART  I. 

Selection — Boulevard  Parade,     -       -       -        J.  H.  Bell 
By  the  Band. 

PRAYER — Rev.  W.  E.  Ellis. 

Anthem — Venite  Exultimus  Domino,      -       -  W.  F.  Sudds 

Recitation — Ships  at  Sea,        -       -  Robert  Berry  Coffin 
Alma  Bruce. 

Vocal  Solo — Plains  of  Peace,       -  D'Auuergne  Barnard 
John  Wyckoff. 

Recitation — Washington  Monument,     -      Robt.  C.  Wmthrop 
Hewitt  P.  Gates. 

Chorus — Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel.  -      Karl  Merz 

Recitation— When  My  Ship  Comes  In,        Robert  J.  Burdett 
Nellie  Francis. 

Trio — The  Chase  for  Butterflies.    -  -  Clapisson 

Class  of  Young  Ladies. 

Organ  Solo — Military  March.    -  -    Franz  Schubert 

Miss  Annie  Payne. 

Selection — Impetus  March.  -  W.  K.  Whiting 

By  the  Band. 


PART  II. 


CALISTHENIC  DRILL— Class  of  Little  Girls. 

Piano  Duet— Overture  to  Martha,  -  Flotow 

Misses  Almeda  Lafever  and  Artie  Adkins. 

Recitation — Home  and  School,  the  Bulwark  of 

Our  Country,        -  Seward 
William  W.  Wright. 

Vocal  Solo — How  Long  Wilt  Thou  Forget  Me,  Lord? 

From  the  Triumph  of  David,     -       -  Buck 
Hewitt  P.  Gates. 


Recitation — My  Ships, 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 


Sammy  Cook. 


Fairies'  Moonlight  Revels,        -  Goetz 
Katie  Cook,  Eula  Mai  Bogle,  Roy  Burrow, 
Robert  Newman  and  John  Wyckoff. 

Chorus — Market  Chorus,       -  Flotow 

Recitation — Culture  on  Bitter  Creek,  -  Anonymous 

Thomas  J.  Parks. 

Chorus — Coronation  of  David,  From  the  Triumph 

of  David,     -----  Buck 

Conferring  of  Medals  and  Diplomas 

Selection — Anvil  Chorus,        _____  Verdi 
By  ThE  Band. 


BENEDICTION. 


Sraduates  JS9S. 


e  L.  Adkins,  8    TH0MAS  J'  PARKS-  I 

Almeda  S.  Laeever.        ff       He*,tt  P.  Gates. 

Annie  L.  Payne.    »  William  W.  Wr.c 
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WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
BY  HERMAN  JUSTI 
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PROF.  J.  V.  ARMSTRONG, 
Superintendent. 


Introduction 


This  introduction  to  the  History  and  Prospectus  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  may  contain  little  that  is  not 
found  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  most  that  its  author 
hopes  for  it  is  that  it  may  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  wise 
observations  of  Professor  Armstrong  and  to  the  data  which  he 
presents.  If  it  should  help  to  secure  for  Professor  Armstrong's 
able  presentation  of  a  most  interesting  subject  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  thoughtful  people,  the  motive  that  inspired  it  will 
have  been  fully  satisfied. 

Its  records  show  how,  from  a  small  beginning,  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  has  grown  to  vast  proportions.  Its  history 
illustrates  what  such  a  beginning,  inaugurated  by  one  who  was 
bereft  of  sight  but  who  inspired  his  cause,  may  become  in  time, 
by  intelligent,  unselfish,  and  continuous  attention,  and  by  the 
generous  support  of  public-spirited  citizens  and  of  the  law- 
makers of  a  great  State  as  well.  Much  more  might  have  been 
done  with  more  ample  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees  and 
the  Superintendents,  but  all  this  can  be  made  good  by  more 
generous  aid  from  the  State  Legislature  in  the  future.  The 
intelligent  citizens  of  Tennessee,  no  less  than  the  law-makers  of 
the  State,  will  read  with  profit  and  satisfaction  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  and,  having  read  it  with  the  care  and  attention  it 
deserves,  they  will  give  to  an  institution  which  has  done  so 
much  in  the  past  for  a  sadly  afflicted  class  of  our  fellow  beings 
the  means  with  which  to  accomplish  even  greater  results  in  the 
future.  Let  this  volume,  prepared  with  so  much  care,  displaying 
so  much  thought  and  study,  and  presenting  an  array  of  facts  and 
figures  of  such  engaging  interest  as  to  make  the  reader  forget 
almost  that  this  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  find  its  way  silently 
into  every  heart  and  home  in  Tennessee.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  Professor  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  is  himself  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  sight, 
but,  in  default  of  which,  he  uses  his  other  faculties  to  the  best 
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advantage,  is  the  author  of  this  interesting  volume,  and  that  his 
heart  and  mind  are  in  the  noble  work  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  best  portion  of  a  long  and  honorable  life. 

.  The  reader  of  the  succeeding  pages  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  one  remarkable  and  gratifying  fact,  viz.,  that  charity,  like 
science  and  mechanics,  has  experienced  a  remarkable  advance  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  and,  also,  that  no  class,  among  the 
many  dependent  or  defective  classes,  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
to  independence  of  charitable  assistance  as  the  blind  people  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  a  time  when  the  blind  were 
regarded  and  treated  as  mendicants;  when,  in  Europe  they 
begged  at  the  church-doors,  while  in  the  United  States  they 
went  from  house  to  house  seeking  alms.  The  evolution  from 
mendicancy  to  self-support  was  not  made  at  a  single  bound,  but 
by  slow  stages.  At  any  rate,  the  asylum  was  made  an  abode  for 
the  blind  after  the  blind  ceased  to  be  mendicants  and  long  before 
they  had  solved  the  problem  of  self-help.  There  is  no  nobler 
charity  than  that  which  leads  a  dependent  class  to  independence 
of  want  by  qualifying  them  for  positions  in  which  they  can  earn 
an  adequate  and  honorable  support.  By  this  process  they  become 
free  men  and  free  women.  Having,  then,  clearly  shown  their 
ability  to  support  themselves,  the  blind  have  the  same  right  to 
education  that  their  more  fortunate  fellows  with  sight  enjoy. 
The  schools,  therefore,  for  the  blind  should  not  be  overlooked; 
for  they  not  only  give  an  education  to  their  inmates,  but  they 
open  a  sure  and  safe  way  to  self-supporting  employment. 

The  State  displays  great  wisdom  and  exercises  a  wise  economy 
in  fostering  such  an  institution  ;  for,  did  it  not  do  this  in  the 
manner  already  described,  the  eight  hundred  blind  people  of 
Tennessee  would  become  a  charge  upon  the  community  to 
support,  which  would  entail  an  annual  expense  upon  the  State 
of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  not  only  saves  the  State  from  this  considerable 
outlay,  but  it  makes  of  this  community  of  the  blind  people  of 
Tennessee  a  producing  class,  and  a  factor,  therefore,  in  our 
national  prosperity.  The  management  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  those  who 
have  gone  out  from  its  walls  into  the  great  busy  world,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  is  on  record  that  every  graduate  of  this  institu- 
tion has  earned  a  livelihood,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that 
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all  of  them  are  respected  members  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live. 

All  of  these  various  and  interesting  facts  serve  to  show 
conclusively  the  intelligence  and  care  of  the  management  of 
this  institution  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  it  must  also 
be  plain  that  nowhere  else  are  body,  intellect,  and  heart  subject 
to  better  influences  or  more  tender  and  sympathetic  treatment. 
This  great  institution  has,  as  a  rule,  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
having  at  its  head  capable  men  in  the  position  of  Superintendent, 
but,  as  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  it  been  more  prosperous  than 
during  the  past  year,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Superintendent 
now  in  charge,  Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  was  a  happy  choice,  upon 
which  the  Board  of  Trustees  felicitates  itself. 

An  institution  with  such  a  record,  and  one  which  promises 
such  benefits  in  the  future,  will  not  appeal  in  vain  for  support  to 
the  people  and  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  or  for  patronage  to  the 
families  in  which  there  are  those  who  are  .deprived  of  sight. 
These  unfortunate  ones  need  not  on  that  account  be  denied  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  an  education  that  will  pave  the  way  to 
positions  that  not  only  insure  immunity  from  want,  but  give 
promise  of  influence  and  honor  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation. 


Address  by  the  Superintendent 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees,  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind: 

Gentlemen  :  — I  have  been  requested  by  some  of  the  members 
of  your  Board,  and  by  many  friends  of  the  school,  to  embody  in 
my  annual  report  a  paper  treating  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
showing  when  and  where  and  by  whom  the  attempt  was  first 
made ;  and  also  the  practical  benefits,  if  any,  resulting  from  this 
education.    I  shall  endeavor  to  comply  with  their  request. 

The  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane,  and  the  idiot  are 
technically  termed  defectives,  and  are  spoken  of  as  the  defective 
classes.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  their  number  in  this 
country  reached  five  hundred  thousand.  As  the  world  advances 
in  civilization  and  knowledge,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
these  unfortunates  should  decrease;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
number  year  by  year  becomes  greater.  I  will  mention  a  few 
facts  that  have  not  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any 
writer  on  the  subject,  and  that  will,  I  think,  in  part  explain  this 
increase.  I  will  consider  the  origin,  growth,  and  development 
of  schools  and  institutions  that  have  been  established  throughout 
Christendom  by  enlightened  and  liberal  governments  for  the 
amelioration,  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  defective  classes. 
The  large  number  of  persons  who  have  been  added  in  recent 
years  to  these  unfortunates,  notwithstanding  the  great  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  pathology  and  surgery,  has  caused 
scientists,  statesmen,  and  thinking  men  of  every  class  to  give 
this  subject  earnest  and  patient  thought,  hoping  to  discover 
some  remedy  to  prevent  or,  at  least,  to  lessen  this  growing  evil. 

Formerly  the  lot  of  the  poor  was  hard  indeed.  Their  houses 
were  huts  or  hovels,  badly  constructed,  with  chimneys  that 
always  smoked ;  with  poor  and  scant}'  food  ;  with  insufficient 
clothing,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  barefooted,  and  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  to-day  beyond  the  reach  of  all  except  the  well- 
to-do.  The  wealthy  squire  or  farmer  had  a  little  sugar  and  tea 
and  wheat-bread  at  rare  intervals;  but  the  poor  had  none  of  these. 
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The  doctor  was  too  remote  to  help  them  in  sickness,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  prevailed — the  robust 
and  strong  lived  ;  the  sickly  and  delicate  died.  But  now  it  is 
otherwise.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are  comfortable  ;  their  food 
is  comparatively  abundant  and  well-prepared ;  their  clothing  is 
sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  all  are  shod;  the  doctor  is  near  at 
hand  with  his  intelligence  and  skill,  and  the  lives  of  the  sick  and 
diseased  are  prolonged.  Their  progeny  are  inheritors  of  all  their 
weaknesses,  and  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  the  helpless. 

Until  sixty  years  ago 
most  of  the  immigrants  to 
this  country  were  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
They  possessed  energy, 
pluck,  and  enterprise  (al- 
ways characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon),  and  were 
an  acceptable  accession  to 
our  population.  They 
came  from  the  middle  class. 
The  rich  did  not  need  to 
come ;  and  the  poor  could 
not  come,  for  wages  paid 
to  laborers  were  only  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  cents 
per  day  (skilled  labor  nearly 
twice  as  much).  Upon 
this  they  had  to  live,  and 
it  would  take  years  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  to  save 
sufficient  money  to  pay  their  passage  to  America.  The  voyage 
then  occupied  from  five  to  ten  weeks,  and  cost  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  it  does  now.  If,  however,  one  of  a  family  desired 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New  World,  he  was  one  above  his 
fellows  —  possessed  of  energy,  health,  and  strength.  The  family, 
and  sometimes  the  community,  contributed  to  bear  the  expense, 
hoping  that  one  of  their  kindred  might  make  his  fortune,  and 
thereby  they  themselves  be  benefited.  They  were  not  often 
disappointed. 

About  this  time  the  trouble  of  1848  began  with  the  Chartists 
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in  England,  famine  in  Ireland,  revolutions  in  France,  Hun- 
gary, and  Prussia,  and  upheavals  and  unrest  everywhere;  and 
the  never-ending,  relentless  conflict  between  the  weak  and  the 
powerful  was  waged  with  increased  ferocity.  Europe's  toiling 
millions  felt  the  bitter  and  hopeless  struggle  with  want  and 
poverty  ;  saw  all  the  pursuits  and  avocations  of  life  filled  to 
overflowing.  Where  work  was  found  for  a  few,  hundreds  clam- 
ored for  employment.  Bread  was  not  to  be  had  ;  the  military 
service  was  odious;  life  was  unendurable;  and  the  only  escape 
from  these  was  emigration . 
America  was  their  star  of 
hope,  and  hither  they  came 
by  the  hundred  thousands. 
Then  California  unbosom- 
ed its  hidden  treasures  to 
the  gaze  of  day,  and  the 
Eldorado  dreamed  of  by 
early  adventurers  was 
found.  Reports  of  its  fab- 
ulous  wealth    fired  the 


world.  Fleets  crossed  the 
Atlantic  bearing  bold,  dar- 
ing, enterprising  men,  and 
also  the  other  sort  —  the 
scum  and  dross  of  society. 
Philanthropic  associations 
were  organized  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe 


to  promote  emigration. 

,  REV.  R.  B.  C  HOWEl.lv,  Deceased. 

Governments    openly  or 

secretly  encouraged  the  movement ;  they  wished  to  be  rid  of  the 
unemployed,  for  idle  and  hungry  men  were  dangerous,  and,  in 
their  cities,  caused  congestion  ;  and  congestion,  revolution. 
They  were  sent  here  by  the  millions ;  paupers  and  criminals 
followed ;  and  the  evil  became  so  intolerable  that  our  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  enact  laws  for  its  prevention  and  correction. 

The  next  impetus  to  immigration  was  given  by  our  civil  war. 
Large  bounties  and  pensions  were  offered,  which  attracted  the 
soldier  of  fortune.  But  the  great  advance  in  wages  and  the 
certainty  of  employment  brought  thousands  from  every  country 
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of  Europe.  The  socialist  and  anarchist  came  with  them,  and 
these  men  to-day  dominate  many  of  the  cities  of  the  East  and 
West.  I  will  cite  just  one  instance  of  the  trend  of  our  moral 
and  social  life  :  "Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day 
go  into  the  saloons  of  Greater  New  York,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  million  dollars  a  year.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  gov- 
ernment statistician,  says  that  ten  thousand  people  starve  to 
death  in  that  city  annually." 

The  South  is  too  remote  from  the  tide  of  immigration  to  have 

experienced  much  disturb- 
ance from  this  source.  It 
offered  no  attraction  to  the 
common  laborer,  for  the 
ground  was  already  fully 
occupied  by  the  negroes. 
The  farm  and  the  planta- 
tion were  especially  their 
home.  They  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  the  work- 
shop, but  performed  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor. 
They  were  tractable, docile, 
and  good  humored;  were 
treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration  by  their 
owners,  and  responded  to 
this  treatment  by  faithful- 
ness and  loyalty.  The 
South  was  an  agricultural 
country ;  there  was  little 
attention  paid  to  manufactures;  wealth  was  more  equally  distrib- 
uted here  than  elsewhere;  there  were  but  very  few  rich  men, 
and  fewer  paupers.  The  skilled  mechanics  and  professional 
men  of  all  kinds  found  speedy  and  lucrative  employment.  Peo- 
ple came  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country  and  Europe,  and 
were  always  welcomed  ;  but  they  came  in  such  numbers  that 
they  were  readily  absorbed  and  Americanized.  Such  has  been 
our  comparative  isolation  that  more  than  one  eminent  scientist 
has  asserted  that  the  highest  and  purest  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
on  the  continent  was  found  in  the  South  ;  and,  according  to 
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indisputable  medical  authority,  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  Southern 
soldiers  recovered  from  wounds  received  in  battle  than  of  any 
other  people  in  modern  times. 

Wherever  we  find  two  races  coexistent,  one  servile  and  the 
other  dominant,  the  dominant  race  will  occupy  a  more  exalted 
position  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  it  would  under  other 
conditions.  The  intellect  and  all  manly  virtues  and  graces  are 
more  highly  developed;  and  poetry,  oratory,  music,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  refinement  and  sestheticism  are  assiduously  culti- 
vated. The  South  still  re- 
tains its  purity  and  its  high 
character  for  integrity, 
notwithstanding  the  great 
shock  its  social  state  en- 
dured by  the  complete  rev- 
olution of  her  labor  system . 
And  yet  we  have  in  our 
midst  a  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  the  defective 
classes.  Aside  from  acci- 
dents, there  are  other 
causes  that  greatly  aid  in 
this  increase,  and  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  I 
will  mention  a  few  of  them. 
In  1790  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  three 
million  nine  hundred  and 
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twenty-nine  thousand  two 

hundred  and  fourteen  (3,929,214).  The  population  of  cities,  or 
the  urban  population,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  (131,475);  the  per  cent  being  3.35 
of  the  total  population.  In  1890  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  sixty-two  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  (62,622,250).  The  population  of  the  cities, 
or  the  urban  population,  was  eighteen  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  (18,284,385); 
the  per  cent  being  29.20.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
the  urban  population  has  gradually  increased  during  the  past 
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century  from  3.35  to  29.20  per  cent,  or  from  one- thirtieth  (-g1^) 
up  to  nearly  one-third  (\)  of  the  total  population. 

People  naturally  gravitate  to  the  place  where  high  wages  and 
cheap  living  are  offered.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  cities  in  our 
time  attests  this.  It  has  been  said  that  London  in  two  genera- 
tions would  be  depopulated  were  it  not  for  the  great  armies  of 
recruits  it  constantly  receives  from  the  country  ;  and  so  great 
has  been  this  movement  that  many  districts  have  not  hands 
enough  to  till  the  soil.    Our  civilization,  the  grandest  the  world 


the  great  enterprises  that  astonish  our  age  are  planned,  and  by 
whom  executed.  They  feel  within  themselves  capabilities  that 
only  need  opportunity  to  give  them  also  success  and  affluence. 
They  leave  the  green  fields,  the  bright  skies,  and  the  pure  air  of 
the  country,  with  all  its  poetry,  for  the  smoke  and  grime  and  vices 
of  the  city.  The  family,  in  time,  follows,  and  the  real  struggle 
of  life  begins.  How  few  succeed,  and  how  many  fail  !  And 
failure  means  a  broken  spirit  and  destitution. 

The  mad  race  for  riches,  the  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth, 
the  sharp  competition  in  every  line  of  business,  and  the  restless 
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has  ever  seen,  has  not  cul- 
tivated nor  encouraged 
contentment.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  intensified  the 
hatred  mankind  has  always 
felt  for  drudgery  and  pov- 
erty. Everywhere  men  are 
wide  awake  and  alert. 
Their  minds  have  been 
broadened  by  education ; 
they  have  learned  that  the 
world  is  much  smaller  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  that  the 
railroad  and  the  telegraph 
have,  as  it  were,  annihila- 
ted time  and  space.  They 
have  known  men  as  poor 
as  themselves  who,  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts,  have 
achieved  fame  and  fortune; 
and  they  also  know  where 
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activity  of  the  masses  all  tend  to  impair  or  destroy  the  nerve 
centers.  Added  to  this,  consanguineous  and  other  objectionable 
marriages,  intemperance,  filth,  and  ignorance,  with  all  their 
baleful  accompaniments,  are  sufficient,  in  my  estimation,  to 
produce  this  increase.  The  church  and  the  school  must  come 
to  our  aid.  When  men  are  made  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
health,  and  are  taught  what  evils  and  temptations  to  avoid,  and 
that  we  must  practice  right  living  and  contentment,  we  can  then 
expect  a  change,  but  not  until  then. 


the  Defective  Classes 

IDIOTS. 

Idiocy,  or  mental  imbe- 
cility, is  one  of  the  greatest 
afflictions  that  can  befall 
man.  It  is  a  dire  calamity 
from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape. There  are  several 
degrees  of  idiocy,  the  low- 
est form  being  that  in 
which  the  faintest  gleam 
of  intellect  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible and  the  animal  in- 
stincts are  wanting  almost 
entirely.  The  idiot  of  this 
class  feels  hunger,  thirst, 
cold  and  heat,  and  may  be 
able  to  show  this  feeling 
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m  some  way ,  but  that  is  all . 

The  mind  is  a  complete  blank.  Idiocy  has  been  defined  as  a 
prolonged  infancy ;  an  arrested  mental  development ;  a  faulty 
organization  of  the  brain.  There  is  congenital  idiocy  and  idiocy 
from  disease  in  childhood.  Cretism  is  irregular  development. 
Fatuity  in  adults  is  the  result  of  disease  of  or  injury  to  the  brain. 
Idiocy  has  existed  in  all  nations  and  countries.  Idiots  who 
inherited  property  were  protected  by  law  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  there  was  no  provision  made  for  those  who  were 
poor.  The  idiot  is  not  the  product  of  barbarism  nor  civilization  ; 
he  has  been  present  in  the  human  race  through  all  its  develop- 
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ment,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  day.  Philosophers 
and  physicians  have  pointed  out  many  causes  to  account  for  this 
affliction,  but  the}'  may  all  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  It  is 
the  result  of  our  disregard  of  nature's  laws;  for  when  her  laws 
are  broken  the  penalty  is  sure  to  follow. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  to  educate  the  idiot  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  took  charge  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Lazarus  and  gathered  a  few  idiots  together, 
endeavoring  to  instruct  them.    His  labors  were  unsuccessful. 


gust  body  encouragement  and  much  honorable  mention  in  its 
report.  His  method  was  as  follows:  Believing  idiocy  is  only  a 
prolonged  infancy,  he  consulted  nature  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  physical  powers  are  cultivated  and  the  mind  educated  in  the 
infant.  He  found  in  infant  children  the  infantile  fondness  for 
bright  colors,  and  availed  himself  of  it  to  teach  them  the  distinc- 
tions of  colors  and  form.  He  noticed  their  liking  for  playthings, 
and  furnished  them  with  builders'  blocks,  cups,  balls,  and  other 
toys  by  which  he  could  instruct  them  in  numbers,  form,  and  size. 
He  taught  them  words,  not  letters  (these  came  later),  and  the 
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In  1818  an  attempt  was 
made  at  Hartford,  Conn- 
ecticut, to  educate  idiotic 
children,  but  with  little 
success.  Dr.  Richard  Pool, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  many 
other  philanthropists  of 
that  day,  advocated  the 
establishing  of  schools  for 
their  education,  but  noth- 
ing permanent  was  accom- 
plished until  1838,  when 
Dr.  Seguin,  who  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study 
of  idiocy  and  of  its  causes, 
established  a  school  in 
Paris  and  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  His 
labors  were  recognized  by 
the  French  Academy,  and 
he  received  from  that  au- 
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meaning  of  words  by  pictures;  the  refractory  organs  of  speech, 
not  yet  fully  under  control  of  the  will,  were  moulded  and  manipu- 
lated until  they  could  utter  the  sounds  he  desired;  the  eye,  the 
foot,  the  hand  were  educated  by  the  use  of  steps,  dumb-bells,  and 
other  gymnastic  exercises.  As  fast  as  they  could  comprehend 
them ,  ideas  at  first  only  concrete,  but  afterward ,  as  they  attained  to 
higher  consciousness,  those  of  an  abstract  character  were  instilled 
into  their  minds.  The  moral  nature  was  cultivated  at  times  by 
simple  instruction  but  oftener  by  pure  example.  The  process 
was  long,  but  in  the  end  it 
triumphed.  Dr.  Seguin 
continued  the  instruction 
of  idiots  in  Paris  until  1848, 
and  now  almost  every 
country  has  established 
schools  for  idiots ;  many 
exist  in  this  country,  and 
we  hope  soon  one  will  be 
established  in  Tennessee. 

THE  INSANE. 

Insanity  is  an  unsound 
or  diseased  condition  of 
the  mind.  This  terrible 
malady  was  present  with 
man  in  all  his  wanderings. 
No  nation  nor  tribe  was 
exempt  from  its  attack.  It 
found  its  victims  in  all 
classes,  from  the  poor  in 
their  hovels  to  kings  in  their  palaces.  The  brightest  intellects 
that  ever  adorned  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  forum  fell  before 
it.  The  arts  and  sciences,  music,  and  poetry  surrendered  many 
of  their  brightest  and  best-beloved  children  to  this  dreadful  afflic- 
tion. Blight  falls  upon  all  it  touches;  the  fires  of  the  intellect 
are  quenched;  nothing  but  dead  ashes  remain  ;  reason  exists  no 
longer;  night  and  chaos  reign;  profound  melancholy,  extravagant 
ecstasy,  and  pitiable  imbecility  are  now  where  brightest  thoughts 
and  noblest  aspirations  once  held  sway. 

Insanity  has  been  known   under   three   heads:    1,  mania, 
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pertaining  to  the  intellect  ;  2,  melancholy,  pertaining  to  the 
emotions;  3,  imbecility,  a  partial  development  of  the  faculties. 
These  remain  much  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago.  Very 
recently,  however,  the  definition  of  insanity  has  been  greatly 
widened,  and  now  includes  various  degrees  of  moral  perversion, 
morbid  habits,  and  sudden  impulses.  In  hallucination,  sensations 
are  perceived  without  an}'  object  to  excite  them  being  present ; 
persons  are  seen,  voices  heard,  and  odors  smelt,  though  neither 
persons,  voices,  nor  odors  have  any  real  existence.  Illusion  exists 
where  there  is  a  false  perception  of  a  real  object.  Delusion  con- 
sists in  a  false  belief  which  is  not  the  result  of  a  false  process  of 
reasoning.  Hallucination  and  illusion  can  exist  without  insan- 
ity ;  but  delusion  can  not  be  present  wrhile  the  mind  is  perfect. 
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Much  difficulty  attends  the  classification  of  the  various  forms  of 
mental  disease,  and  must  continue  to  exist  until  our  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  of  the  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  organ  which  subserve  its  manifestation  is  much 
more  advanced  than  at  present.  The  earliest  sacred  and  profane 
writers  allude  to  the  existence  of  mental  unsoundness.  In 
Egypt  the  treatment  of  insanity  by  the  priest-physicians  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  the  improved  methods  of  the 
present  day  are  little  more  than  an  adaptation  to  modern  times 
and  usages.  The  ^Esclepiadse  in  Magna  Graecia  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  Their  temples  of  health, 
placed  on  commanding  eminences,  were  thronged  with  the  insane, 
to  whom  a  short  residence  often  brought  a  happy  restoration. 
Pythagoras,  who  added  to  his  many  other  accomplishments  that 
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of  a  physician,  relied  on  music  and  pleasure  and  physical  exer- 
cise to  bring  back  the  lost  reason.  Hippocrates  was  successful 
in  restoring  the  insane  to  reason.  Celsus  was  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  varieties  of  insanity.  In  the  fifth  century 
occurred  the  first  of  those  epidemics  of  mental  disorder  which 
subsequently  became  so  frequent  and  -widespread  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  were  houses  of 
mercy,  as  they  were  called,  in  which  the  poor  lunatics  were 
chained  and  received  from  charity  their  daily  bread,  and  from 
their  keepers  a  weekly 
beating.  The  earliest  mad- 
houses, so  called  in  West- 
ern Europe  5  were  Bethle- 
hem Hospital,  London, 
usually  called  Bethlem  or 
Bedlam  ;  the  Bicetre  and 
the  Salpetriere,  in  Paris; 
and  one  or  two  in  Germany. 
In  all  these,  filth,  starva- 
tion, chains,  and  the  free 
use  of  the  rod  were  the  lot 
of  the  unhappy  maniac, 
while  the  most  quiet  cases 
were  sent  out  to  beg. 

Insanity  is,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  a  disease  of 
high  civilization.  It  is 
rare  among  the  African 
tribes  and  among  the  In- 
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dian  tribes  of  America,  be- 
cause the  mind  is  but  little  exercised.  Dr.  Livingstone  states 
that  he  found  not  more  than  one  or  two  instances  among 
the  tribes  he  visited ;  but  one  of  the  Backwains,  who  was 
to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  became  insane  from  the  throng 
of  new  ideas  which  oppressed  him,  and  committed  suicide 
on  board  ship. 

In  France  the  proportion  of  the  insane  is  about  one  to  every 
one  thousand  inhabitants;  in  England,  one  to  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three;  in  Scotland,  one  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-three; 
in  the  United  States,  one  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Persons  who  are  born  deaf,  or  who  lose  their  hearing  at  a  very 
early  age,  are  dumb  also.  Dumbness  is  rarely  ever  occasioned 
by  a  malformation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  almost  invariably 
it  is  the  result  of  deafness.  Children  ordinarily  hear  sounds  and 
then  imitate  them.  They  learn  to  repeat  what  the}'  hear  other 
persons  say,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  everyone  has  learned  to 
speak.  But  the  deaf  child  hears  nothing,  can  imitate  nothing, 
and  remains  dumb.    Of  all  the  afflictions  that  form  the  catalogue 

of  man's  woes,  there  is 
none  so  diie  as  that  of 
being  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
maniac  and  the  idiot  do  not 
realize  deprivation,  but  the 
deaf  and  dumb  man  does. 
He  is  shut  out  completely 
from  the  world  ;  he  can 
not  communicate  with  it, 
nor  can  the  world  com- 
municate with  him;  and 
until  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  his  education, 
this  barrier  was  insur- 
mountable. It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  realize  the 
loneliness,  the  hopeless- 
ness and  sorrow  of  such  a 
life.  One  of  our  greatest 
pleasures  consists  in  inter- 
course with  our  fellows. 
We  all  know  the  joy  and  comfort  we  derive  from  a  cheerful  salu- 
tation, the  hearty  congratulation,  or  from  tender  words  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  when  in  affliction;  but  all  this  is  denied  him. 
His  feelings  and  desires,  his  joys  and  griefs,  are  locked  in  his 
own  breast  —  he  can  not  share  them  with  others. 

From  the  many  allusions  made  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  sacred 
and  profane  writings,  they  have  existed  in  all  ages.  Nowhere 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  do  we  find  provision  made  for 
the  benefit  or  comfort  of  the  deaf-mute.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  laws  enacted  declaring  them  incapable  of  managing  their 
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own  affairs,  or  of  inheriting  property,  and  placing  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  lunatics  and  idiots.  It  was  emphatically  stated 
that  deaf-mutes  from  birth  were  incapable  of  managing  their 
own  affairs.  The  prevailing  feeling  was  that  the  deaf  were  a 
useless  encumbrance  and  a  burden  to  the  state.  Governments 
tacitly  consented  to  their  destruction,  and  those  who  escaped 
death  in  infancy  lived  to  endure  a  miserable  existence.  These 
children  of  silence  stood  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  market-place 
with  outstretched  hands,  imploring,  in  their  dumb  way,  the 
passers-by  for  the  alms  which  were  their  only  support.  The 
advent  of  Christianity  put  an  end  to  their  murder,  but  did  little 
else.  They  continued  to  beg  and  to  suffer.  The  older  religions 
of  the  world  taught  that  purity  of  living,  uprightness  of  conduct, 
and  the  proper  respect  for  the  gods  would  insure  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness.  Many  of  the  ancients  lived  in  accordance 
with  this  teaching ;  it  harmonized  with  their  inclinations  and 
their  mental  bias,  leading  them  to  contemplation  and  philosophic 
thought.  But  this  religion  was  not  for  the  masses;  they  could 
not  understand  it,  nor  would  the3^  practice  it.  It  lacked  the 
humanizing  and  vitalizing  principle  of  Christianity — love  for  our 
neighbor  and  personal  responsibility.  From  the  beginning  men 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  soldiers  and  slaves.  War,  insur- 
rection, murder,  and  uncertainty  was  the  normal  state.  Men 
were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  and  too  anxious  about  their 
own  safety  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  unfortunate.  There 
was  but  little  learning,  and  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  few  ; 
for  but  few  had  either  the  means  or  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
little.  Such  was  the  condition  of  society  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  and  indeed  for  long  after ;  and  it  took  the  teachings  of 
the  Master  fifteen  hundred  long,  dreary  years  to  prepare  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  to  entertain  the  thought  and  feeling 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  could  and  must  be  educated. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Jerome  Cardal,  of  Italy,  discovered 
the  theoretical  principle  upon  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  founded.  He  says:  "Writing  is  associated  with 
speech  and  speech  with  thought,  but  written  ideas  and  characters 
may  be  connected  together  without  the  intervention  of  sound." 
And  it  is  also  said  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet which  is  now  in  common  use  in  this  country  and  Southern 
Europe.    Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  of  Spain,  met  with  considerable 
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success  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  method  was  reading 
and  articulation.  John  Paulo  Bonnet,  of  the  same  country,  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  the  inventor 
of  dactylology,  and  also  of  the  single-hand  alphabet.  John 
Bulwer,  an  English  physician,  published  a  work  called  the 
"Natural  Language  of  the  Hand,"  and  later  the  "Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Friend."  Dr.  John  Wallace,  Mathematical  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  taught  deaf-mutes  the  meaning  of  language, 
and  to  use  it  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.    He  says  we 


a  manual  alphabet,  which  is  described  by  him  in  this  treatise,  and 
is  probably  the  one  from  which  the  present  two-hand  alphabet 
is  derived.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  throughout  the  world.  Samuel  Heinicke, 
by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  Germany,  in  1772,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  opened  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Leipsic,  the  first 
ever  established  or  supported  by  any  civil  government,  and 
it  is  still  celebrated  and  prosperous.    The  man  to  whom  the 
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may  form  conceptions  in 
written  as  well  as  in  spok- 
en language,  and  in  the 
work  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion he  employed  certain 
actions  and  gestures,  wThich 
have  a  natural  significa- 
tion, to  convey  ideas  not 
already  understood.  He 
deserves  the  credit  of  be- 
ing the  first  practical  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  England.  Dr. 
Dalgarno  published  a  work 
called  the  ' '  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor,"  in  1680,  in 
which  he  expresses  a  pref- 
erence for  the  written  lan- 
guage and  the  manual  al- 
phabet. He  is  the  first 
Englishman  who  invented 
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deaf  and  dumb  are  more  indebted  for  the  means  of  education 
than  any  other  is  the  Abbey  de  l'Epee,  who  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  no  more  natural  connection  between  abstract 
ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  which  strike  the  ear  than  there 
is  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters  which 
strike  the  eye.  He  also  used  those  natural  signs  by  which  the 
most  savage  tribes  of  different  countries  and  languages  are  able 
to  converse  to  a  certain  extent  with  each  other.  In  1760,  when 
the  Abbey  de  l'Kpee  was  opening  his  little  school  in  Paris,  the 
first  school  in  Great  Britain 
was  also  opened  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  Thomas  Braid- 
wood.  In  1792  a  similar 
school  for  deaf-mutes  was 
established  in  London,  and 
in  1817  one  was  opened  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  To-day 
schools  for  this  class  are 
found  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  in  every 
country  in  Europe. 


the  bwnd. 

The  blind  are  those  who 
are  either  totally  or  par- 
tially deprived  of  the  sense 
of  sight.  Blindness  may 
be  either  complete  or  in- 
complete. It  is  complete 
when  there  is  no  conscious- 
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ness  of  light  and  no  ability  to  discern  even  the  dim  forms  of  large 
objects.  Incomplete  blindness  may  vary  in  degree.  There  is 
consciousness  of  light  which  enables  the  person  to  distinguish 
between  night  and  day  and  to  discern  imperfectly  the  outlines  of 
objects.  It  may  exist  from  birth,  or  be  the  result  of  extreme  old 
age.  It  may  only  be  present  during  the  day  or  night,  or  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be  permanent. 

It  is  held  that  few  are  born  blind  and  that  the  great  majority 
become  so  after  birth;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  have  a 
decided  predisposition  to  blindness.    An  ordinary  convulsion, 
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common  to  children,  or  a  slight  injury  will  destroy  the  sight  in 
such  cases,  when  the  healthy  eye  would  suffer  no  permanent 
injury;  and  accident,  fever,  cold,  inflammation,  etc.,  are  but 
the  active  agents  in  developing  the  hidden  weakness  or  tendency 
of  the  organ  to  blindness,  depending  on  physiological  causes. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable,  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  blind  in  the  United  States  are  under 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  one  hundred  are  under  one  year  of  age  ; 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  are  under  five  years  ;  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  are  under  ten 
years  ;  and  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  are  under  fifteen 
years.  This  estimate  is  for 
the  totally  blind,  and  the 
number  would  be  more 
than  doubled  by  including 
the  partially  blind.  Allow- 
ing a  liberal  deduction  on 
these  figures,  the  facts  show 
that  the  real  causes  for 
blindness  lie  quite  behind 
the  incidental  causes  as- 
signed. 

Blindness  occurring  after 
birth  is  usually  the  result 
of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
conjunctivitis,  iritis,  cata- 
ract, amaurosis,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  accident  from  powder,  blows  on  the 
eyes,  etc.  Of  the  diseases  enumerated,  purulent  ophthalmia 
and  amaurosis  are  most  fatal  to  sight.  The  latter  consists  in 
the  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  seldom  cured.  Iritis 
is  emphatically  a  disease  of  cities.  Opacity  of  the  vitreous 
humor,  or  of  tne  crystalline  lens  (the  latter  is  generally  known 
as  cataract),  causes  blindness  which  comes  on  gradually.  Indeed 
blindness  may  arise  from  any  cause  that  intercepts  the  rays  oi 
light  from  their  way  to  the  optic  nerve,  or  from  the  diseases  of 
the  optic  nerve  or  of  that  part  of  the  brain  connected  with  it. 
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When  congenital  its  causes  are  generally  analogous  to  those 
which  induce  idiocy,  deafness,  and  insanity.  Intermarriage  of 
near  relations,  scrofula,  or  other  diseases  of  parents,  and  intem- 
perance on  the  part  of  parents  are  very  common  causes.  Blind- 
ness is  detected  in  the  infant  by  its  indifference  to  light  and  by 
its  throwing  its  head  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  the  power  of  vision  is  developed  in  blindness  of 
this  form. 

Blindness  prevails  most  in  tropical  and  least  in  temperate 
countries;  more  in  the  east- 
ern than  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  statistics 
of  blindness  in  different 
countries  reveal  some  sin- 
gular facts.  As  we  proceed 
toward  the  equator  the  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  to  the 
entire  population  increases 
with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  same  fact  is  observable 
in  the  very  high  latitudes. 

M.  Zuene,  of  Berlin, 
some  years  ago  prepared  a 
table  on  the  subject, 
which  subsequent  obser- 
vations on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent have  very  nearly 
verified.  The  following 
were  the  results  at  which 
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he  arrived  : 

RATIO  OF  BLIND  TO  TOTAL  INHABITANTS. 


Between  20  and  30  north  latitude   1  to  100 

Between  30  and  40  north  latitude   1  to  300 

Between  40  and  50  north  latitude   1  to  800 

Between  50  and  60  north  latitude   1  to  1,400 

Between  60  and  70  north  latitude   1  to  1,000 

Between  70  arid  80  north  latitude   1  to  550 


In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north  the  number  of  the  blind 
is  comparatively  small,  but  as  we  approach  the  Arctic  Circle  the 
glittering  snows,  the  smoky  dwellings,  the  alternation  from  the 
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brilliant  nights  of  the  arctic  summer  to  the  deep  darkness  of  the 
arctic  winter,  all  have  their  influence  upon  the  visual  organs ; 
while  the  glittering  sand  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  shining 
always  from  a  clear  sky  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  cause 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  especially  ophthalmia,  to  be  prevalent 
in  those  regions  ;  and  similar  causes  prevail,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  in  Southern  Europe. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  a  different  ratio  seems 
to  prevail.  We  have  not  the  means  for  an  accurate  comparison, 
except  of  the  latitudes  between  30  and  45  ;  but  the  proportions 
are  very  different  from  those  embodied  in  M.  Zuene's  table.  The 
ratio  of  the  totally  blind  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  is  1  to  1,242,  according  to  the  census  of  1890.  If  the 
partially  blind  were  added,  the  number  would  be  doubled. 

According  to  M.  Dufau  : 

RATIO  OF  BLIND  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 


Prussia  1  to  1,401  inhabitants 

Belgium  1  to  1,316  inhabitants 

Germany  1  to  1,300  inhabitants 

France  1  to  1,357  inhabitants 

Sweden   1  to  1,091  inhabitants 

Norway  1  to     566  inhabitants 

Switzerland   1  to  1,570  inhabitants 

Egypt  1  to      97  inhabitants 


In  Prussia  ^  of  the  whole  number  are  under  fifteen  years  of 
age;  in  Sweden  only 

While  some  individuals  among  the  blind  have  in  all  ages 
mastered  the  learning  of  their  day  and  attained  distinction  in 
letters,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  idea  of  making  a  provision  for  their  education  as  a  class 
entered  into  the  minds  of  either  Greeks  or  Romans.  They 
procured  a  precarious  subsistence  by  begging  by  the  wayside  or 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  would 
teach  them  more  honorable  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  or 
rescue  them  from  the  inseparable  evils  connected  with  a  life  of 
mendicancy  ;  nor  amid  the  noble  and  philanthropic  reforms 
introduced  by  Christianity  was  there  any  provision  made  for  the 
training  and  instruction  of  the  blind.  The}'  begged  on  as  before, 
though  now  frequenting  the  doors  of  Christian  churches  instead 
of  heathen  temples,  and  asking  alms  in  the  name  of  Christ  instead 
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of  iEsculapius  and  Isis.  There  were  in  each  age,  however,  some 
who,  feeling  themselves  moved  by  the  impulse  of  genius,  sought 
for  more  elevated  society  and  more  ennobling  pursuits  than  the 
beggar's  positions  and  employments. 

The  first  public  provision  made  for  the  blind  is  believed  to 
have  been  an  institution  founded  by  Weef  VI,  in  Memmingen, 
Bavaria,  in  1178.  The  second,  "Hospice  des  Quinze  Vingt," 
at  Paris,  by  St.  Louis,  in  1260;  it  was  established  by  the  kind- 
hearted  monarch  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  who  in  the 
campaign  in  Egypt  had 
suffered  loss  of  sight.  It 
was  intended  for  three 
hundred  blind  persons.  A 
similar  but  less  extensive 
institution  was  established 
at  Chartres  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  next  cen- 
tury was  enlarged  by  King 
John  so  as  to  accommodate 
one  hundred  and  twenty 
blind  persons.  But  these 
were  asylums,  and,  al- 
though much  had  been 
written  upon  the  feasibil- 
ity of  educating  the  blind, 
it  was  not,  however,  until 
1784  that  anything  of  a 
practical  character  was  at- 
tempted. The  extraordin- 
ary success  of  the  Abbey  de  l'Epee  in  instructing  the  deaf 
aroused  great  interest  among  thinking  men  of  the  world.  Hu- 
manitarian guilds  were  formed,  and  the  enthusiasts  spared  neither 
pains  nor  fortune  in  ameliorating  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of 
the  unfortunates  around  them. 

The  celebrated  Valentine  Hauy  (properly  called  the  "Apostle 
of  the  Blind")  commenced  his  labors  about  this  time.  On 
entering  a  booth  at  a  fair  near  Paris,  he  beheld  some  blind 
persons  attired  in  grotesque  manner  and  taking  part  in  a  coarse 
burlesque  performance — a  performance  arranged  to  cause  their 
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infirmity  to  make  merriment  for  the  people.  The  tender  heart 
of  Hauy  was  touched,  and  from  that  hour  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  uplifting  and  education  of  the  blind.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  earnestness  and  untiring  energy,  and  possessed  a  genius 
that  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  work  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage ;  and  he  entered  upon  that  work  with  the  zeal  and  ardor 
which  gathers  new  strength  from  every  obstacle.  His  first  pupil 
was  a  young  blind  beggar,  whom  he  paid  a  stipulated  sum  in 
place  of  what  he  was  supposed  to  gain  by  begging,  and  who 

soon  proved  an  apt  scholar. 
The  approbation  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  and 
Arts  and  the  patronage  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society 
encouraged  him  to  further 
exertions,  and  in  1786  his 
pupils,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, were  called  to  exhibit 
their  attainments  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and 
the  royal  family  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  royal  patron- 
age was  secured  for  the  new 
enterprise,  and  for  a  while 
all  went  on  prosperously  ; 
the  school  increased  in 
numbers  and  popularity ; 
its  pupils  became  distin- 
guished as  musicians  or 
mathematicians,  and  Hauy 
and  his  pupils  were  objects  of  interest  to  all. 

In  1 79 1  a  change  came.  The  revolution  was  fairly  inaugurated, 
the  Philanthropic  Society  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers wandered  homeless  in  foreign  lands.  Hauy,  feeling  that  he 
could  no  longer  serve  the  blind  of  France,  sought  opportunities 
elsewhere  to  carry  out  his  self-appointed  life-work.  On  invitation 
of  the  Czar,  he  founded  a  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  and  Russia  has  to-day,  scattered  over  her  broad 
dominion,  over  thirty  schools  for  the  blind,  well-endowed  and 
excellently  conducted. 
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The  first  and  most  wonderful  achievement  of  M.  Hauy  was  the 
invention  of  printing  in  raised  letters.  The  first  embossed  books 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  were  printed  in  Paris  in  1784  or  1785  from 
raised  movable  letters,  which  his  pupils  had  been  previously 
taught  to  put  together  and  read.  Fonts  of  type  were  cast  and 
books  printed,  and,  having  been  approved  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  exhibited  before  the  royal  family,  the  art  created 
at  the  time  a  great  sensation.  Large  editions  of  a  few  volumes 
were  printed  at  a  great  expense ;  but,  as  they  were  used  only  for 
exhibition  in  the  Paris  In- 
stitution, the  interest  soon 
died  away,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  editions  was 
long  after  sold  for  waste 
paper. 

''It  is  questionable, 
therefore,  whether  the  art, 
after  falling  into  abeyance 
for  about  forty  years ,  would 
have  been  permanently  re- 
vived had  it  not  been  for 
the  Bible,  the  book  least 
wanted  in  Paris  and  most 
wanted  in  Britain  and 
America." 

The  merit  of  reviving  it 
in  England  is  due  to  Mr. 
James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  having  seen  the  speci- 
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mens  of  the  Parisian  book 

and  obtaining  a  box  of  the  types,  was  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  invention  and  believed  that  now  the  Bible  at 
last  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  blind.  Being  himself 
a  printer  and  publisher,  he  at  once  saw  the  cause  of  the  failure 
in  France,  and  set  himself  to  improve  the  alphabet  so  as  to  make 
it  more  sensible  to  the  touch.  He  said  that  the  common  alphabet 
modified  so  as  to  be  easily  felt  was  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  a 
literature  for  the  blind  could  rest.  He  did  not  believe  that  arbi- 
trary characters  would  be  universally  adopted  or  permanently 
adhered  to,  and,  as  he  looked  forward  to  the  blind  being  taught 
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in  the  public  schools  not  only  to  read  but  to  communicate  with 
their  seeing  friends,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  the  books  should 
be  legible  to  both  blind  and  seeing.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
print  books  in  small  type,  which  would  be  read  with  ease  by  chil- 
dren only,  and  which,  besides  being  cheaper,  would  have  aston- 
ished the  public  more  ;  but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  unless 
the  adults  were  able  to  read  the  books  with  facility,  the  books 
would  not  be  read,  and  the  object  he  had  in  view  would  not  be 
attained.  He  greatly  preferred  the  common  ( lower  case)  alphabet 
to  the  capitals,  which,  though  well  known,  are  not  fitted  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  Their  symmetry  and  general  uniformity,  which 
specially  adapt  them  for  titles  and  inscriptions,  render  them 
unsuited  for  common  easy  reading,  either  for  the  blind  or  seeing. 
The}-  are  even  less  adapted  for  the  finger  than  the  eye,  because 
the  eye  can  see  the  interior  parts  of  the  letters,  by  which  the}'  are 
distinguished,  whereas  the  finger  can  feel  only  the  exterior  form. 

In  1827,  after  much  study  and  many  experiments,  Mr.  Gall 
printed  his  first  book  for  the  blind  in  a  triangular  modification 
of  the  common  alphabet.  The  embossing  was  in  high  relief,  and, 
although  it  presented  rather  a  rude  appearance,  being  printed 
from  wooden  types,  it  excited  great  interest  and  wonder  when  it 
was  found  that  the  blind  could  read  it  easily  with  the  fingers. 

In  1832  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  offered  a  gold  medal, 
value  twenty  pounds,  for  the  best  alphabet  for  the  blind.  The 
first  competitor  was  Mr.  John  Alston,  of  Glasgow,  who  printed, 
in  1837,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  capitals,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  printed  the  first  complete  Bible  for  the  blind 
in  any  language. 

The  second  in  the  field  was  M.  Lucas,  of  the  Bristol  Institu- 
tion, who  invented  the  most  ingenious  system  of  stenographic 
printing  with  arbitrary  characters  and  numberless  contractions. 
In  1837  he  printed  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  in  1838  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  third  competitor,  M.  Frere,  of  London,  devised  a  system 
which,  as  he  himself  described  it,  was  "a  scientific  representa- 
tion of  speech,"  the  alphabet  containing  only  one  character  for 
each  of  the  simple  sounds  in  the  English  language."  In  1839 
he  invented  the  return  lines  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lines  in  his  book 
were  read  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left,  alternating,  the 
letters  themselves  being  reversed  in  the  return  lines. 
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The  fourth  was  Dr.  Moon,  of  Brighton,  who  used  an  arbitrary 
alphabet,  some  of  the  characters  resembling  or  suggesting  the 
letters  they  represented.  He  also  adopted  the  "return  lines," 
but  did  not  reverse  the  letters.  His  print  is  larger  than  the 
others  and  more  easily  felt.  Dr.  Moon's  books  are  bulky  and 
expensive.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  the  letters 
when  it  is  known  that  it  will  require  sixty  folio  volumes  to  con- 
tain the  Bible. 

The  fifth  system  had  its  origin  in  France.  It  is  said  that  M. 
Chas.  Barbier  invented  writing  with  points,  but  his  system  was 
so  incomplete  and  inconvenient  that  it  found  little  favor  with  the 
blind.  M.  Louis  Braille,  however,  made  this  system  the  basis  of 
his  most  excellent  method — a  method  which  has  been  so  warmly 
received  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  every  school  for  the  blind 
in  Europe,  and  by  many  in  this  country.  It  is  now  universally 
conceded  that  Louis  Braille  was  the  inventor  of  the  system 
which  bears  his  name.  He  was  born  at  Langy,  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  in  1809.  He  was  blind  from  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where 
his  talents  and  attainments  both  in  science  and  in  music  soon 
rendered  him  eminent.  In  instrumental  music  he  attained  very 
high  rank,  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  organists  in  Paris. 
About  1830  he  perfected- his  method  of  writing  with  points  so  as 
to  render  it  practicable  and  convenient,  and  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Royal  Institute  not  long  after,  though  no  account  of  it 
was  published  until  ten  years  later.  This  system  consists  of  six 
dots  or  points  arranged  in  two  vertical  rows  of  three  points  each, 
and  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  of  these  points  sixty-two  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  signs  are  formed  which  represent  the  entire 
alphabet,  the  Arabic  numerals,  marks  of  punctuation,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  contractions,  and  numerous  word  signs,  as  well  as  a 
complete  system  of  musical  notation.  Of  these  characters,  ten 
are  called  fundamental  signs  and  form  the  basis  of  all  the  rest. 
These  fundamental  signs,  which  represent  the  first  ten  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  are  made  to  represent  the  second  ten  letters  by 
placing  one  point  under  the  left  side  of  each  fundamental  sign. 
By  placing  the  point  under  the  right  side  of  the  second  series 
the  remainder  of  the  letters  are  formed,  and  also  signs  for  the 
words,  and,  for,  the,  with.  The  fourth  series  is  formed  by  plac- 
ing one  point  under  the  right  side  of  the  first  series.    This  sys- 
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tern  has  been  applied  to  musical  notation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  reading  and  writing  of  music  much  easier  for  the  blind 
than  the  ordinary  system  is  for  those  who  see.  The  seven  notes 
are  represented  by  the  last  seven  of  the  fundamental  signs,  and 
each  of  these  notes  may  be  written  in  seven  different  octaves  by 
merely  prefixing  a  sign  peculiar  to  each  octave,  and  thus  the 
necessity  of  designating  the  pitch  of  each  musical  sentence  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  avoided.  There  are  two  advantages  which  this 
system  possesses  over  all  others,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  will 
cause  it,  or  some  modification  of  it,  to  supersede  them.  The 
first  is  that  it  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  its  easy 
acquisition  and  the  facility  with  which  it  enables  the  blind  to 
express  their  thoughts  on  paper  and  afterward  read  and  revise 
them  themselves.  The  other  affords  the  best  method  of  writing 
and  printing  music  for  the  blind  which  has  been  discovered. 

The  apparatus  used  in  writing  "Braille"  consists  of  a  board 
bearing  a  movable  metal  plate,  indented  with  pits  and  having 
connected  with  it,  and  over  it,  a  metal  guide  with  two  rows  of 
oblong  holes.  Thick  paper  is  placed  over  the  pitted  plate  and 
under  the  guide  and  a  blunt  bodkin  forces  the  paper  into  the 
pits  so  as  to  produce  the  dots  which  form  the  letters  on  the  other 
side.  The  writing  is  from  right  to  left,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
read  when  the  paper  is  reversed,  from  left  to  right.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  copies  may  be  made  by  one  operation.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  legible  writing  which  has  yet  been  provided  for  the 
blind,  which  fact  is  a  strong  argument  for  its  permanency. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  formed  the  sixth  system.  This  system,  like  the 
Braille,  consists  of  the  varieties  of  form  which  six  dots  can  be 
made  to  assume  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  of  them,  but 
they  are  placed  horizontally.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  letters  used  most  frequently  have  the  fewest  num- 
ber of  dots  ;  and,  I  may  state  here,  that  the  blind  of  this  country 
are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wait  for  arousing  our  schools 
from  apathy  and  indifference,  either  to  a  strong  and  determined 
opposition,  or  a  warm  support  and  advocacy  of  his  system, 
thereby  compelling  our  educators  to  bestow  some  thought  upon 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  seventh  system  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Boston, 
and  is  called  the  American  Braille.    It  claims  the  same  ad  van- 
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tages  and  excellence  possessed  by  the  New  York  Point.  The 
signs  are  vertical,  as  in  the  French  Braille.  At  present  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  triumph  of  any  of  these  systems,  as 
their  respective  advocates  are  not  only  determined,  but  are  able 
to  keep  their  ground.  It  is  hoped  that  a  common  system,  inter- 
national if  possible,  will  gradually  come  into  general  use. 

Nicholas  Sanderson,  who  was  blind  from  infancy,  was  born  in 
England,  1682.  When  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  through  the 
influence  of  his  personal  friend,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  succeeded 
that  gentleman  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Cambridge 
University,  in  which  position  he  distinguished  himself  not  less 
for  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  he  taught  the  science 
of  optics  to  his  large  class  of  students  than  by  the  success  which 
attended  his  lectures  in  all  other  branches  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  mathematics 
and  invented  and  used  the  first  ciphering  slate  for  the  blind. 

Since  his  day  many  kinds  have  been  invented;  but  the  best  of 
all  is  that  with  square  pins  and  octagonal  holes,  introduced  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Taylor.  The  pin  is  square  ;  on  one  end  one  of  the 
edges  is  raised  into  a  prominent  ridge,  and  on  the  other  edge 
there  is  a  similar  ridge  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  notch. 
The  holes  in  the  board  are  star-shaped,  with  eight  angles.  The 
pin  can  be  placed  in  eight  different  positions,  and  on  reversing 
it,  with  the  notched  end  uppermost,  in  eight  more ;  thus  giving 
ten  signs  for  the  Arabic  numerals  and  six  for  the  ordinary 
algebraic  signs,  thus  : 
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It  is  essential  for  the  good  arithmetic  board  that  the  same  pin 
should  represent  every  character ;  otherwise  time  is  lost  in 
selecting  the  required  character  and  in  distributing  the  type  at 
the  end  of  each  operation.  In  this  country  a  board  is  used  with 
square  holes,  and  two  kinds  of  type  are  required  to  give  even 
the  Arabic  numbers.  In  almost  all  European  institutions  the 
holes  in  the  board  are  square,  and  into  these  fit  square  type 
with  the  Arabic  numbers  embossed  upon  them.  With  such  an 
apparatus  the  pupil  wastes  more  time  in  the  selection  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  type  than  is  required  for  the  actual  calculation. 
In  some  English  institutions  the  board  with  pentagonal  holes 
and  pentagonal  type  is  still  used.  This,  though  the  next  best 
to  the  octagonal  board,  gives  no  algebraic  signs,  and  the  signs 
are  not  so  easily  recognized  by  the  touch. 


maps. 

The  first  maps  used  by  the  blind  were  embroidered  cloth  or 
canvas.  Eighty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  for 
ladies  to  work  a  great  deal  in  worsted  and  silk.  The  "  sampler" 
then  employed  leisure  moments,  as  crocheting  does  at  present ; 
hence  the  most  natural  way  of  making  maps  was  by  embroidery,  the 
needle-work  representing  the  land,  and  the  plain  cloth  the  water. 
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Boundaries  were  marked  by  coarse,  corded  stitches,  and  towns  and 
cities  by  points  made  with  the  same  work.  The  next  contrivance 
consisted  in  pasting  the  ordinary  map  upon  a  board  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  Small  pin  tacks  were  driven  in  the  board  along 
the  boundary  lines,  coarse  thread  was  glued  upon  the  river 
courses,  and  the  broad-headed  tacks  showed  the  positions  of 
towns  and  cities.  Sand  was  glued  upon  the  paper  where  lakes 
and  seas  occurred. 

The  next  improvement  was  made  by  the  engraver.  The 
board  was  prepared,  and  wherever  water  appeared  in  the  map  it 
was  cut  out,  making  the  land  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Estuaries  of  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  and, 
indeed,  all  bodies  of  water,  were  represented  here.  Capes, 
promontories,  and  coast  lines  were  well  defined.  Boundary  lines 
were  still  marked  by  small  pin  tacks,  and  cities  and  towns  by 
large  tacks.  The  names  of  cities  were  given  in  raised  letters, 
and  the  blind  child  could  readily  find  any  country  or  city  wanted. 
Globes  were  constructed  in  the  same  way. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  dissected  map,  which  is  now 
common  to  all  schools.  In  it  each  country  is  represented  by  a 
movable  section,  and  when  all  the  sections  are  fitted  together 
they  form  a  complete  map.  This  is  probably  the  best  that  has 
yet  been  constructed.  Maps,  however,  have  been  made  by  the 
government,  giving  the  topography  of  the  country,  representing 
the  swells  and  elevations  of  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains,  and 
the  depression  of  valleys  and  plains,  so  that  either  the  blind  or 
seeing  can  obtain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  earth's  surface  than 
from  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

Statistics. 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported  as  blind  in  both  eyes  in 
1890  was  50,568 — 808  to  every  1,000,000  of  the  total  population. 
The  total  number  of  blind  in  1880  was  48,928,  being  976  to  every 
1 ,000,000  of  total  population .  The  number  of  totally  blind  in  both 
eyes  in  Tennessee  in  1890  was  1,817  ;  in  1880,  2,026.  Differences 
which  occur  in  the  ratios  in  the  several  States  are  in  part  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  proportion  of  persons  of  advanced  age  in  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  part  to  previous  epidemics  of  eruptive  fevers  in  certain 
localities,  and,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  heredity  in  certain  families. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  United  States  censuses  that  in 
Michigan  and  Rhode  Island  the  number  of  blind  reported  in 
1880  and  1890  was  in  excess  of  that  reported  by  the  intermediate 
censuses  of  those  States,  but  that  in  Massachusetts  the  number 
of  blind  reported  by  the  State  census  of  1885  is  nearly  double 
that  reported  by  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  and  more 
than  double  that  reported  by  the  same  census  in  1880.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  for  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island  the 
United  States  census  was  more  complete  than  the  intermediate 
State  census,  and  that  for  Massachusetts  it  was  extremely  incom- 
plete for  this  class  of  persons.  This  result  as  regards  Massa- 
chusetts is  very  different  from  that  obtained  for  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  deaf-mutes,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  State  census  the  term  "blind"  included  all  who  could  not 
distinguish  forms  or  colors  distinctly;  that  is,  not  only  the 
totally  blind,  but  those  with  defective  vision,  while  in  the  United 
States  census  only  those  were  reported  as  blind  who  could  not 
count  accurately  the  number  of  fingers  of  another  person  held 
up  before  them  at  a  distance  of  one  foot. 

In  1890  the  number  of  blind  in  Memphis  was  667  to  1,000,000 
of  population;  in  Nashville,  656  to  1,000,000. 

Of  the  50,411  totally  blind  in  the  United  States,  4,267,  or  85 
to  every  1,000,  were  congenitally  blind,  the  corresponding  ratios 
for  certain  other  countries  being  as  follows : 

England  and  Wales  in  188  r   85  to  every  1,000. 

Scotland  in  1891  128  to  every  1,000. 

Ireland  in  188]   50  to  every  r,coo. 

Bavaria  in  1858   69  to  every  i,oco. 

Prussia  in  1880  109  to  every  1,000. 

Austria  in  1886  163  to  every  1,000. 

In  1890  the  average  proportion  of  congenital  blind  in  Tennes- 
see was  106  to  every  1,000,000  of  population,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  congenitally  blind  in  the  State  in  1890  was  187.  The 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  blind  with  advancing  age  occurs 
entirely  among  the  non-congenital  blind  and  is  due  to  causes 
acting  in  all  ages  to  destroy  vision. 

Of  the  total  50,411  cases  of  blindness,  the  cause  was  not 
reported  for  14,456,  and  the  defect  was  congenital  in  4,267.  Of 
the  remaining  31,688,  7,134  were  reported  as  due  to  injury,  4,875 
to  cataract,  209  to  glaucoma,  158  to  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  82 
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to  cancer,  5,455  to  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  1,822  to  scrofula, 
2,366  to  diseases  of  the  brain,  1,213  to  fevers,  898  to  measles, 
556  to  scarlet  fever,  448  to  small-pox,  and  743  were  reported  as 
resulting  from  military  service.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  20* 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  blindness  from  known  causes  were  due  to 
injury,  and  that  the  proportion  due  to  this  cause  was  much 
greater  among  the  males  (275,  or  93  to  every  1,000)  than  among 
the  females,  (97,  or  21  to  every  1,000). 

Data  were  collected  in  1890  relating  to  93,988  persons  blind 
in  one  eye  only.  This  gives  a  total  of  500,000  suffering  from 
well-marked  disorders  or  defects  of  intellect,  of  hearing,  or  of 
vision.  In  addition  to  these,  at  least  1,000,000  were  reported  as 
being  sick,  deformed,  crippled,  or  otherwise  more  or  less  physic- 
ally disfebled.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  total  population  of 
62,622,250,  at  least  1,500,000,  or  one  out  of  every  forty-two  per- 
sons, over  2  per  cent,  were  mentally  or  physically  defective. 

For  each  100,000  of  the  white  population  of  Tennessee,  11. 7 
are  congenitally  blind;  33.7  cougenitally  deaf  and  dumb;  and 
108.4  congenitally  feeble-minded. 

The  number  of  blind  in  Tennessee  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty  was,  in  1890,  227,  the  population  of  the  State  being 
1,767,518. 

The  State  census  of  Massachusetts  made  the  number  of  incom- 
plete blind  greater  than  the  totally  blind,  and  if  such  is  generally 
the  case,  the  number  of  persons  suffering  from  defective  sight, 
complete  or  incomplete,  will  be  over  100,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Tennessee  will  be  4,000. 

The  fact,  however,  that  many  pupils  have  entered  school 
since  1890,  to  whom  there  was  no  reference  made  in  the  census, 
proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  number  of  blind  in  this  State  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  given  in  the  census,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  the  total  number  of  those  with  defective  vision  in  the 
State  will  not  fall  short  of  5,000,  as  half  this  number  will  be  per- 
sons over  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  as  a  smaller  per  cent  become 
blind  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  than  at  any  other 
period,  the  number  of  school  age  can  not  fall  much  below  700. 
This  is  based  upon  the  census  of  1890.  Now,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  increase  of  population  since  that  time,  the  num- 
ber of  blind  at  present  in  the  State,  of  school  age,  must  be  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
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The  following  table  is  copied  from  the  United  States  census 
of  1890,  showing  the  occupations  of  the  blind  in  this  country  at 
that  time,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  note  that  the 
blind  are  filling  almost  every  sphere  of  life  in  which  their  seeing 
fellows  are  to  be  found : 


males. 

Artists  and  photographers    7 

Bakers  and  confectioners   57 

Bookbinders   4 

Carpenters  and  cabinetmakers   416 

Cigarmakers   32 

Clergymen   197 

Clerks   83 

Coopers   61 

Editors   13 

Engravers  and  jewelers   16 

Farmers   6,605 

Fancy  work  and  millinery   3 

Fishermen   25 

Gardeners   50 

Housekeepers   3 

Lawyers   4S 

Laborers  and  farm  laborers   2,075 

Machinists   64 

Manufacturers   77 

Mechanics   381 

Merchants   407 

Mill  and  factory  operatives   64 

Miners   235 

Painters   62 

Peddlers   196 

Physicians   105 

Printers  and  compositors   37 

Railroad  employees   65 

Sailors   Si 

Servants   56 

Shoemakers   164 

Soldiers   n 

Students   568 

Tailors   81 

Teachers   259 

All  others   4,526 

Total  1 7 . 1 34 
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FEMALES. 


Clerks    2 

Dressmakers   27 

Fancy  work  and  millinery   76 

Farmers   160 

Housekeepers   905 

Housewives   5, 212 

Laborers  and  farm  laborers   197 

Laundresses   81 

Merchants   4 

Mill  and  factory  operatives   15 

Ministers   5 

Peddlers   6 

Physicians   3 

Seamstresses   38 

Servants   1 , 116 

Students   457 

Tailoresses   16 

Teachers   204 

All  others   2,897 

Total   11,422 


the  establishing  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  England  and 

America. 

In  the  case  of  persons  destitute  of  sight,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  other  senses  to  supply  the  want  of  the  eyes. 
Knowledge  obtained  in  this  way  must,  of  course,  be  acquired 
much  more  slowly  than  that  received  by  the  sight.  The  senses 
of  touch  and  sight  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  ascends 
by  degrees  from  the  perception  of  the  part  to  the  perception  of 
the  whole,  while  the  latter  views  the  whole  at  a  single  glance. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  blind  can  not  be  instructed  in 
some  branches  in  the  common  schools.  In  the  first  place, 
because  the  means  of  instruction  by  the  touch  are  wanting;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  progress  of  the  other  children  would  be 
retarded  wherever  color,  light  and  shade,  drawing,  pictures,  and 
operation  with  the  blackboard  are  brought  into  use.  But  in 
departments  purely  intellectual,  such  as  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  language,  they  are  the  equal  of  their  seeing  brethren,  and 
have  often  secured  the  highest  prizes  in  our  most  famous  uni- 
versities.   Nevertheless,  as  the  blind  form  no  small  part  of  the 
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population  of  every  country,  particular  institutions  have,  in 
many  places,  been  established  for  their  instruction. 

The  instruction  given  in  schools  for  the  blind  aims,  first,  at 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The}'  are 
afterward  taught  some  art,  which  may  enable  them  to  provide 
for  their  subsistence.  About  1790  schools  for  the  blind  were 
established  at  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  points  in  a 
short  time  afterwards.  These  schools  were  especially  designed 
to  teach  some  employment  whereby  blind  persons  might  earn  a 
livelihood.  Reading  and  a  little  music  were  taught;  but  nothing 
of  a  higher  character,  either  in  literature  or  music,  was  attempted. 
They  were  institutions  supported  by  charity,  and  they  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  asylums  than  of  schools.  Income  was 
precarious  and  limited,  and  the  true  extent  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind  was  not  understood,  nor  the  means  by  which  those 
capabilities  could  be  trained  and  made  to  reach  the  higher  degree 
of  excellence  attained  at  the  present  da}',  and  not  then  dreamed 
of.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  after, 
such  institutions  were  workshops  and  asylums  for  the  indigent 
blind.  They  were  supported  by  private  subscriptions.  As 
schools,  the  State  was  not  interested  in  them,  and  so  universal 
was  this  belief  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
public  understand  that  schools  for  the  blind  are  just  like  schools 
for  the  seeing,  and  not  asylums.  Nor  in  the  true  sense  can 
they  be  called  charities,  for  blind  children  are  just  as  much 
entitled  to  an  education  as  the  seeing  children  ;  and  whether 
blindness  is  the  result  of  accident  or  of  the  sins  of  society,  blind 
children  are  entitled  to  the  same  care  the  State  bestows  upon 
other  children.  Of  all  the  great  epochs  which  adorn  the  history 
of  thewrorld,  the  eighteenth  century  is  probably  the  greatest,  for 
in  it  the  thought,  aspirations,  and  prayers  of  mankind  had  fulfill- 
ment. The  American  Revolution  was  possible  ;  men  were  made- 
free  and  equal.  The  French  Revolution  destroyed  divine  right 
and  aristocracy,  and  proclaimed  upon  a  hundred  battlefields  the 
great  American  principle  of  equality.  It  was  not  until  then  that 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  were  cared  for.  With  freedom  came 
philanthropy.  The  dogmas  and  superstitions  of  the  past  no  longer 
shrouded  the  intellect.  Progress  and  development  were  set  in 
motion,  and  we  have  to-day,  as  the  result,  institutions  every- 
where for  the  benefit  and  amelioration  of  the  defective  classes. 
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It  was  not  until  1832  that  schools  for  the  blind  were  established 
in  this  country.  Dr.  John  Fisher,  of  Boston,  while  in  Paris, 
visited  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  was  so  impressed  by  its 
success  that,  on  his  return  home,  in  1829,  he  secured  a  charter 
from  the  Legislature  empowering  him  and  his  associates  to 
establish  and  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  In 
connection  with  this  I  may  state  a  singular  circumstance.  The 
almost  hopeless  struggle  which  Greece  was  making  for  her 
freedom,  drew  to  her  standard  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  young 
men  and  students  from  England  and  America.  Among  these 
were  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Russ,  of  New  York.  When 
freedom  was  secured  for  "the  land  where  Homer  sang,"  these 
gentlemen — Dr.  Russ  in  New  York,  and  Dr.  Howe  in  Boston  — 
opened  schools- for  the  blind.  Each  began  with  six  pupils.  A 
year  later  Mr.  Freelander  established  one  in  Philadelphia. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Howe. 
He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 
What  Hauy  was  to  France,  Howe  was  that,  and  more,  to  the 
blind  of  America.  He  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  philan- 
thropist. He  knew  what  our  deprivation  meant,  and  he  sought 
by  adaptation  and  invention  to  make  touch  and  hearing  in  some 
measure  fulfill  the  law  of  compensation.  He  taught  the  State 
its  duty  to  the  blind,  and  made  the  blind  man  the  peer  of  his 
more  fortunate  brethren.  Mrs.  Howe  has  written  the  biography 
of  her  noble  husband,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  insert  here 
a  condensed  sketch  of  that  great  man's  career. 

Dr.  fiowe, 

THE  PIONEER  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND  IN  AMERICA. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  the  blind  the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  stands  preeminent.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
November  10,  1801,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, 1 82 1.  He  then  studied  medicine,  but  soon  after  he  had 
begun  to  practice  as  a  physican,  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  struggle  which  Greece  was  then  making  for  her  independence, 
and  went  to  that  country,  where  he  rendered  efficient  aid  for 
six  years,  sharing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war.  "In  the 
beleaguered  city,  fiery  death  without  the  walls,  famine  and  fever 
within.    On  the  battlefield,  with  comrades  falling  around  him; 
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on  the  deck  of  the  war-ship,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon;  on  the 
march  and  beside  the  camp-fire  with  the  little  Greek  arm)-, 
hunted  from  one  fastness  to  another,  poorly  armed  and  worse 
provisioned,  but  undaunted  and  indomitable.  Like  the  rest,  he 
fared  poorly  or  fasted;  like  them,  he  slept  upon  the  ground,  but 
their  fight  was  his  fight,  only  because  it  was  the  fight  of  humanity." 

After  his  return  home,  his  attention  was  called  by  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher  to  the  importance  of  educating  the  blind,  and  his 
philanthropic  nature  readily  responded  with  energetic  efforts. 
He  visited  Paris  in  search  of  information  relative  to  the  methods 
of  instructing  the  blind  then  in  use,  and  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution  which  placed  Louis  Phillippe  on  the  throne 
of  France.  La  Fayette,  seeing  him  about  to  endanger  himself, 
advised  him  to  reserve  his  strength  for  the  needs  of  his  own 
country,  and  leave  France  to  fight  her  own  battles.  Afterwards 
the  Marquis  found  it  expedient  to  commit  to  him  the  delivery  of 
important  aid  to  the  Polish  insurgents. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  Dr.  Howe  visited  Berlin  with 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  school  for  the  blind  at  that  place. 
He  was  arrested  there  and  put  in  prison,  but  a  friend  calling  at 
the  hotel  at  which  he  had  been  staying,  and  not  being  able  to  find 
any  trace  of  him,  suspected  foul  play,  and  wrote  to  the  American 
Minister  at  Berlin,  who  soon  succeeded  in  getting  him  set  at 
liberty. 

On  this  trip  he  went  to  Edinbugh,  where  he  met  Mr.  Gall, 
from  whom  he  obtained  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
print  used  for  the  blind. 

In  1832  Dr.  Howe  began  teaching  six  blind  children,  first  in 
his  father's  house,  and  afterwards  in  a  small  rented  dwelling. 

He  found  the  raised  letters  already  invented,  but  they  were 
in  a  very  crude  form.  He  improved  the  lower  case  alphabet  until 
he  had  devised  the  system  now  in  use  in  most  of  the  American 
schools.  Before  that  time  the  characters  were  very  angular, 
little  or  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  shapes  of  the  ordinary  letters. 
Dr.  Howe  endeavored  to  make  them  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
those  of  ink  print,  the  lines  being  corrugated,  and  the  distin- 
guishing point  of  the  letter  being  especially  so,  that  it  might  be 
more  quickly  recognized.  He  reduced  the  print  to  one-half  its 
original  size.  Capital  letters  were  not  introduced  until  several 
years  later. 
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"Dr.  Howe's  view  of  the  blind  and  of  their  capacities  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  generally  held  in  the  days  of  his  earlier 
labors.  His  ingenious  mind  easily  saw  that  in  a  number  of  pur- 
suits they  might  be  trained  to  compete  with  seeing  people.  In 
judging  his  work  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
started  upon  this  equal  and  even  plane  of  human  right  and 
obligation.  He  assumed  that  the  State  owed  to  the  blind  an 
education  as  availing  as  that  provided  for  its  seeing  citizens,  and 
he  had  faith  at  the  same  time  that  this  education,  if  properly 
given,  would  make  the  same  return  to  the  State  that  its  common 
education  makes,  by  enabling  an  important  class  of  its  citizens  to 
aspire  to  the  rewards  of  industry  and  the  dignity  of  independence." 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  energy  and  force  of  will 
which  Dr.  Howe  displayed  in  this  matter  have  made  an  epoch  of 
progress  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  blind.  Long 
treated  with  neglect,  or  as  the  objects  of  pity  rather  than  of  dis- 
cipline, he  found  them  naturally  prone  to  discouragement  and 
averse  to  effort.  The  thrill  of  this  strong  heart  that  feared  no 
difficulty  and  shrank  from  no  encounter  communicated  itself 
first  to  teachers  and  then  to  pupils.  The  institution  became  a 
happy  home  of  diligent  spirits  preparing  for  a  life  of  use  and 
service.  A  new  fountain  of  hope  and  of  cheerfulness  sprang  up 
among  these  so-called  unfortunates,  and  this  good  power  will  live 
among  the  blind  as  all  high  and  precious  influences  once  com- 
municated do  live  and  grow  on  earth." 

Every  other  philanthropic  enterprise  found  a  warm  supporter 
in  this  good  man.  He  lived  to  see  his  efforts  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  thirty  schools  for  the  blind,  in  almost  as  many  States, 
established.  At  his  death  in  1876,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  idiot, 
and  the  insane  spread  a  mantle  of  blessings  over  the  form  in 
which  had  lately  throbbed  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  benevo- 
lent hearts. 

founding  of  the  Cennessec  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  elapsed  from  the  time  schools  for 
the  blind  were  established  in  New  York  and  Boston  when  a 
similar  school  was  founded  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Champlin. 
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This  man  was  born  in  1820,  at  Bean's  Station,  Grainger 
County,  in  this  State.  Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father,  Thomas 
Champlin,  moved  with  his  family  to  Livingston,  Overton  Count}', 
where  he  opened  a  store  and  engaged  in  selling  goods.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  enterprise  and  ability ;  for  in  a  few  years  he 
became  owner  of  a  good  farm  and  of  several  mills,  which  were 
known  by  his  name  for  many  years  after  his  death. 

He  had  a  large  family.  Three  of  his  children  were  born 
blind.  James  was  an  active,  intelligent  lad,  and  attended  the 
public  school  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  with  them 
studied  his  lessons  and  engaged  in  all  the  games  and  sports 
common  to  boys  in  the  country. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Champlin,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  the  East 
for  goods,  procured  some  raised-print  books,  which  James  at 
once  commenced  to  study ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  read  them 
quite  fluently. 

By  the  good  offices  of  Capt.  Alex.  Kendall,  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Cox,  a  gentleman  who  was  raised  with  Mr. 
Champlin,  and  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  manner: 

"  My  father  remembers  James  Champlin  as  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth.  He  was  born  at  Bean's  Station,  about  1820,  and  moved 
to  Overton  County  before  he  was  grown.  He  was  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  tall ;  weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  ; 
was  a  handsome  man,  always  neat  in  his  dress;  he  was  a  fluent 
speaker,  articulating  clearly. 

"  He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  early,  and  began  preaching 
while  young.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  in 
establishing  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Nashville.  He  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability;  enjoyed  the  popularity  of 
the  public  that  but  few  men  enjoy. 

"  He  was  married  soon  after  he  began  preaching,  to  Miss 
Abigal  Hall.  My  father  was  his  personal  friend,  and  acted  as 
best  man  at  his  wedding,  to  guard  him  against  the  practical 
joker.  He  eventually  moved  to  Arkansas,  near  Little  Rock, 
since  which  time  I  have  lost  sight  of  him.  H.  H.  Cox." 

Mr.  Champlin  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  school 
for  the  blind.  On  visiting  Nashville,  he  found  several  blind 
children,  whom  he  got  together  and  commencing  teaching  to 
read  by  touch. 

The  History  of  Davidson  County  says:    "In  1844  (it  should 
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be  1843)  an  exhibition  was  given  in  one  of  the  churches  in 
Nashville  of  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  read  embossed  letters 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  A  good  audience  was  assembled,  to  a 
majority  of  whom  the  method  of  reading  with  the  fingers  was 
something  new  and  surprising.  The  exhibition  at  once  awak- 
ened an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Fingers  that  were  capable  of  reading  could  certainly  assist  in 
other  ways  in  developing  minds  which  had  before  seemed 
shrouded  in  darkness.  To  many  it  appeared  possible  that  the 
use  of  language,  hearing,  and  the  sense  of  touch  might,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  compensate  for  the  lack  of  vision  ;  and 
these  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  good  work  in  proportion  to 
their  ability.  Donations  were  made,  subscriptions  taken,  and  a 
house  rented  and  furnished.  Mrs.  John  Bell,  Mrs.  Matthew 
Watson,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  William  Morgan 
were  conspicuous  in  this  good  work.  Mr.  James  Champlin, 
who  had  given  the  exhibition,  was  selected  teacher."  It  further 
states  "that  Mr.  Champlin,  through  feeble  health  and  want  of 
energy,  allowed  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  to  subside  without  attain- 
ing any  important  permanent  result." 

Nevertheless,  by  this  man's  ability  and  energy,  an  exhibition 
given  before  the  Legislature  caused  that  body  to  adopt  his  school 
as  a  State  institution  and  make  an  appropriation  for  its  support, 
by  an  act  passed  January  29,  1844.  And,  although  Mr.  Champ- 
lin was  set  aside  when  the  school  was  adopted  by  the  State,  yet 
to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  being  its  founder,  and  this  was 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  twenty-six  years  afterwards, 
by  presenting  him  with  six  hundred  dollars  ($600),  as  a  small 
token  of  their  appreciation  for  his  invaluable  services,  not  only 
in  founding  the  school  but  in  collecting  funds  for  its  support. 

the  School  a$  a  State  Institution,  i$44< 

In  tracing  the  further  development  of  the  school,  I  will  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  minutes  so  clearly  and  accurately  kept 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheat,  and,  by 
way  of  preface,  will  insert  a  copy  of  the  act  under  which  the 
State  took  charge. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  State  was  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  and  the  aid  of  many  prominent  and 
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benevolent  ladies  was  solicited  to  procure  assistance  from  the 
people  at  large,  whereby  the  Board  would  be  enabled  to  keep 
alive  this  great  charity. 

Copy  of  Jlct  of  January  29,  i$44. 

An  Act  to  Aid  in  the  Establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  and  ever  thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January,  to  appoint 
three  persons  who  shall  act  as  Trustees  of  an  institution  to  be  established 
in  the  town  of  Nashville  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind ;  and  that  said 
Trustees  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  receive  all  moneys,  whether  appropriated 
by  the  State  or  raised  by  private  or  individual  contribution,  for  the  use  of 
and  benefit  of  said  institution  ;  and  to  deposit  such  money  for  safe  keeping 
with  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville,  which  officer  is 
hereby  made  the  Treasurer  of  said  institution,  and  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  its  funds,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  penalties  as 
are  now  provided  by  law  to  insure  the  faithful  performance  of  other  official 
duties ;  and  said  Trustees  shall  also  disburse  said  moneys  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  mode  best  cal- 
culated to  effect  the  object  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  cashier  of  the 
said  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville  to  settle  his  whole  account  with  said 
institution  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  in  the  month  of  December  in 
each  year;  and  that  said  cashier  shall  pay  out  no  money  in  discharge  of 
any  claim  against  the  said  institution  unless  upo*n  an  order  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  named  in  the  preceding  section. 

SEC.  3.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  benefit  of  said  institution,  and  that  said  sum 
shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of  a  majority  of  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  to 
the  said  Treasurer,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  not  other- 
wise appropriated;  and  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  regular  session  of  each  General  Assembly,  make  a  report  to 
that  body  setting  forth  a  statement  of  all  their  official  acts,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institution,  and  making  such 
suggestions  in  regard  to  its  future  management  as  they  think  will  tend  to 
promote  and  increase  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  a  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence ;  provided  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  pupils  in  coming  to  the  semi- 
nary, whose  parents  are  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  same,  may  be  paid  out 
of  the  money  appropriated  by  this  act;  provided,  that  no  allowance  shall  be 
made  for  a  less  distance  than  one  hundred  miles. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
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wise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  city  of  Knoxville 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  institution 
shall  be  conducted  under  like  provisions  as  are  prescribed  by  this  act  for 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

SEC.  5.  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  money  hereby  appropriated  shall  be 
applied  to  the  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  on  the  schools ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  authorize  the  Trustees  to  apply  any  portion  thereof 
to  the  purchase  of  real  estate  or  erecting  buildings  thereon  ;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  Trustees  from  purchasing  a  site  and 
erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  if  the  same  can  be  done  upon  private  con- 
tributions. D.  L.  Barringer, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I.  M.  Anderson, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  January  29,  1844. 

A  true  copy.  John  S.  Young, 

Secretary  of  State. 


extracts 

From  Minutes  of  Trustees'  Meetings,  Showing  Items  of  Interest 
in  the  History  and  Development  of  the  Schooe. 

By  virtue  of  a  commission  from  His  Excellency  James  C.  Jones,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  : 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Edgar,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Howell,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Wheat,  met  as  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  as  being  the  first  named  in  the  Governor's  appoint- 
ment, was  unanimously  received  as  President  of  the  Board,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wheat  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Received  an  oral  communication  from  Mr.  Champlin,  the  teacher  of 
the  school  for  the  blind  which,  by  private  patronage,  had  been  kept  in 
this  city  for  a  few  months,  and  upon  the  exhibition  of  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  been  induced  to  pass  the  act  under  which  the  present  Trustees  are 
about  to  organize  a  new  school.  Also  received  a  statement  from  Mr.  Church- 
man, an  experienced  teacher  of  the  blind,  upon  the  best  plan  for  establish- 
ing the  proposed  school  for  the  State.  Mr.  Churchman  and  wife  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  The  Secretary  was  also  instructed 
to  solicit  Mesdames  John  Bell,  M.  Watson,  and  Joseph  Marshall  to  assist 
the  Board  in  immediate  effort  to  procure  a  house  for  the  school  and  furnish 
it  in  a  suitable  manner.  He  was  also  instructed  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
establishing  of  the  school,  and  to  procure  such  information  of  the  names, 
residences,  and  circumstances  of  the  blind  throughout  the  State  as  may 
enable  the  Board  to  bring  at  least  ten  ( 10)  pupils  to  be  gratuitously  pro- 
vided for. 
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(Copy  of  the  note  addressed  to  the  ladies  before  named)  : 
Dear  Madam — The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  anxious  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  community  at 
large  in  aid  of  the  too  partial  appropriation  of  the  State,  and  such  a  judi- 
cious and  efficient  management  of  its  domestic  economy  as  will  best  secure 
its  benevolent  designs,  have  thought  the  agency  of  female  piety  and  influ- 
ence most  valuable  for  that  purpose  among  those  who  will  probably  take  a 
lively  interest  in  this  charity. 

They  have  unanimously  determined  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  an  imme- 
diate effort  to  open  the  school  and  to  furnish  it  in  a  suitable  manner.  The 
Trustees  confidently  commit  the  mode  of  collection  to  your  better  tact  and 
judgment.    You  will  please  act  in  concert  with  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board,  very  respectfully,  J.  T.  W. 

Nashville.  4  March,  '44. 

Mrs.  Morgan,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  invited  to  assist  the  lady 
managers  in  their  work. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Young,  Secretary  of  State,  be  solicited  to  aid  the 
Board  in  procuring  pupils  for  the  Institution  by  the  publishing  of  a  circular 
in  the  several  papers  of  this  city,  with  the  request  that  it  be  copied  by  all 
other  papers  of  the  State. 

He  was  also  requested  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  instructions  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Principal  in  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  also  a  Code  of  By-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  May  16,  1844,  the  By-laws  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Dr.  Young  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neely,  be  requested  to  act  as  visitors.  Dr. 
R.  C.  K.  Martin  was  appointed  physician.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the 
books  received  from  Mr.  Champlin  be  fairly  valued  and  the  amount  paid 
to  Mr.  Eughbaum,  the  Treasurer  of  the  old  school. 

The  Rev.  James  Champlin  was  employed  in  a  two-fold  agency,  to  bring 
certain  pupils  to  the  Institution  and  to  collect  funds  in  its  aid. 

The  Principal  was  authorized  to  give  a  public  exhibition  of  the  pupils  at 
such  a  time  and  place  as  he  may  think  best. 

February  4,  1845. 

A  brief  circular  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  submitted  to  the 
Board  ;  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  published  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Churchman  submitted  a  report  of  his  late  tours  and  exhibitions, 
which  were  placed  on  file. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  prudent  and 
judicious  measures  of  the  Principal  in  his  late  tours,  and  are  sorry  that  he 
must  for  the  present  be  content  with  a  reward,  rich  enough,  we  doubt  not, 
to  him,  of  having  essentially  promoted  the  cause  of  the  institution  by  this 
extra  labor. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ($112.15)  were  appro- 
priated to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  tour,  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
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eighty-five  cents  ($87.85)  for  former  traveling  expenses.  In  all,  a  draft  of 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200). 

The  Principal  was  instructed  to  visit  any  neighboring  place  with  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  new  pupils,  provided  he  incurred  no  great  expense. 
He  was  also  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  Mr.  Wheelan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  to  offer  three  hundred  dollars 
($300)  a  year  and  the  board  of  himself  and  wife,  with  the  assurance  of 
being  saved  from  harm  and  damage  in  the  event  of  the  Legislature's  refusal 
of  adequate  appropriations.  In  the  case  of  such  failure  the  Trustees  would 
at  least  enable  him  to  return,  if  he  can  not  establish  himself  here  advanta- 
geously. The  Secretary  was  also  instructed  to  reply  to  a  letter  received  from 
Rev.  Mr.  McMullin,  President  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  assuring  him 
of  a  friendly  and  cordial  cooperation.  The  Secretary  was  also  instructed 
to  prepare  the  report  of  the  Board  for  the  Legislature. 

1846. 

Mr.  Churchman,  having  made  a  full  report  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  institution,  resigned  his  office  as  Principal.  The  Board  accepted  the 
resignation  and  gave  him  an  approbatory  letter.  Mr.  Wheelan  was  appointed 
Principal  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  a  year. 

1847. 

Resolved,  By  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  that  the  Legis- 
lature, now  in  session,  be  requested  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  the  blind, 
and  that  such  exhibition  take  place  in  the  Legislative  Halls  at  such  a  time 
as  may  be  fixed  upon  by  the  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  A.  L.  P.  Green  be  requested  to  deliver  an  address  to  the 
Legislature  upon  the  subject,  "An  increased  appropriation  being  made  to 
said  institution." 

Resolved,  That  there  be  an  addition  of  three  members  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  would  suggest  the  following  gentlemen,  namely,  Jas.  Woods, 
John  Mcintosh,  and  J.  A.  Allison.  And  also  an  addition  of  two  members  to 
the  lady  managers,  and  that  the  lady  managers  be  allowed  to  select  said 
managers. 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  of  the  Legislature  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000) 
for  the  purchasing  of  four  acres  of  land,  and  means  to  put  up  suitable 
buildings  for  said  institution. 

1848. 

Present — Dr.  Edgar,  Dr.  Howell,  and  Mesdames  Morgan,  Marshall, 
Watson,  Woods,  and  Kelly. 

Approved  Mr.  Wheelan's  engagement  of  Mr.  Berry  as  teacher  at  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  a  year.  Also  of  Mr.  Ramsey  for  the  last  month  at 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25).  Mr.  Wheelan's  arrangement  for  cigar-making 
was  approved.  The  Principal  was  authorized  to  make  a  visit  to  St.  Louis 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  exhibition  with  three  of  the  pupils  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Wheelan  was  instructed  to  go  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  in  search  of  pupils  for  the  school,  and  to  be  governed  in 
his  proceedings  by  future  instructions  of  this  Board. 
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January  2,  1849. 

Ordered  that  the  Principal  be  instructed  to  present  to  the  Trustees,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  called  as  soon  as  he  is  ready,  an  inventory  of  all  the  prop- 
erty in  the  institution  belonging  to  the  Blind  School;  and  further,  that  he 
be  instructed  to  present  to  the  Trustees  an  account  of  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  provisions  used  in  the  school,  and  what  provisions  are  used 
each  day  for  the  pupils,  and  how  they  are  attended  by  the  servants.  Ordered 
that  either  the  Principal  or  one  of  the  teachers  shall  always  be  present  with 
the  pupils  at  their  meals. 

Ordered,  that  the  Principal  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  Trustees  what 
classes  now  exist  in  the  institution,  what  studies  each  class  is  pursuing,  by 
whom  instructed,  and  how  many  hours  each  day  the  Principal  and  teachers 
each  devote  to  instruction. 

Mr.  Wheelan  having  tendered  his  resignation  as  Principal,  it  was  accepted, 
and  J.  G.  Berry  was  appointed  Superintendent  to  fill  his  unexpired  term, 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  be  appointed  Steward  and  Matron 
of  this  institution  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  ;  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  after  a  trial  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  Trustees  to  remove  the 
said  Reynolds  and  wife,  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
from  the  institution,  should  they  become  dissatisfied,  by  giving  timely 
notice. 

At  a  meeting  in  May  Mrs.  Lucas  was  presented  as  newly-elected  lady 
manager.  During  the  month  of  June  following,  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Berry,  the  Steward  and  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  of  the  children,  died  of 
the  cholera.  The  rest  of  the  children  were  scattered,  and  the  school  sus- 
pended. At  a  meeting  in  July  Mr.  Wheelan  was  employed  as  Principal  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Berry. 

February  7,  1850. 

The  Board  met  and  Joseph  Campbell,  one  of  the  senior  pupils,  was 
appointed  teacher  of  music,  and  James  Henderson,  also  a  pupil,  was  unani- 
mously appointed  teacher  in  the  Literary  Department.  The  compensation 
of  each  was  to  be  board  and  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  annum. 

Ordered,  that  the  engagement  of  these  teachers  date  from  the  1st  of 
February. 

The  Principal  is  hereby  instructed  to  correspond  with  institutions  in  the 
North  and  ascertain  for  what  sum  we  can  obtain  a  suitable  teacher  for  the 
Mechanical  Department,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
J.  Collins,  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  was  recommended  by  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  was  at  once  employed. 

Present— Drs.  Edgar,  Howell,  Martin,  and  Meigs.  C.  W.  Nance  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Wheat  from  the  State.  The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Howell  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Samuel  Baker.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  John  S.  Young  was  received  and  accepted.  On  motion,  J.  W. 
McConibs  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 
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The  resignation  of  Mr.  Wheelan,  for  four  years  Principal  of  the  institu- 
tion, was  received  and  accepted.  The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  give  Mr. 
Wheelan  a  testimonial  of  our  high  appreciation  of  him  as  a  man  and  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  expressing  our  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  him  for 
his  invaluable  services  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  blessed  charity  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Ordered,  that  Joseph  Campbell  be  put  in  charge  of  the  school  for  the 
month  of  September,  and  for  such  compensation  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Board  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

At  a  meeting  October  7th,  Mr.  Fortescue  having  arrived  from  Philadel- 
phia to  take  charge  of  the  institution,  met  the  Trustees  and  announced  his 
resolution  to  return  immediately,  and  would  listen  to  no  argument  against 
this  determination. 

Campbell  and  Henderson  were  employed  to  conduct  the  school  to  the 
end  of  November.  Dr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Meigs  were  appointed  to  procure  a 
Principal. 

December  3D. 

After  reading  correspondence  in  relation  to  Principal,  ordered  that  Dr. 
Edgar  write  to  Mr.  Bullitt  to  ascertain  whether  Otis  Patten  will  suit  us  as 
Principal,  and  should  he  not  prove  a  proper  person  for  the  place,  then  to 
write  immediately  for  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chapin  in  his 
letter  of  November. 

1851. 

Read  letter  from  Otis  Patten,  desiring  to  know  what  salary  we  can  give. 
Salary  fixed  at  six  hundred  dollars  (  $600)  a  year,  with  boaid  for  himself  and 
family,  and  names  of  Mr.  Clark,  L,aughery,  and  Sturtevant  were  before  the 
Board.  Mr.  Chapin's  letter  in  behalf  of  Clark,  and  Dr.  Howell's  in  behalf 
of  Sturtevant  were  read,  and  Sturtevant  was  elected.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  inform  him,  and  to  solicit  his  immediate  attendance.  Mr.  Stur- 
tevant was  paid  for  traveling  expenses  fifty-three  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  ($53. 25). 

Administration  of  Superintendent  3obn  m.  Sturtevant,  \*s\. 

John  M.  Sturtevant  was  born  in  Mattaposit,  Mass.,  in  1825. 
His  father  was  a  sea  captain,  once  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
but  owing  to  financial  troubles  lost  most  of  his  property.  John, 
about  this  time,  was  nine  years  old,  when  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  Soon  after,  he  entered 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  Having  finished 
the  prescribed  course  in  that  school,  by  the  advice  of  the  direc- 
tor, Dr.  Howe,  and  with  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  ;  was  foremost 
man  in  his  classes  there,  and,  in  1846,  graduated  with  distinction. 
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He  was  then  appointed  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institute  by  Dr. 
Howe,  under  whom  he  served  until  he  was  elected  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  January  10,  1851. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  indeed  for  two  years  afterward,  the 
school  was  carried  on  in  rented  houses.  Efforts  were  repeatedly 
made  urging  the  Legislature  to  make  adequate  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  of  buildings  suitable  for 
the  school.  In  1849  the  Legislature  appropriated  four  thousand 
dollars  ($4,000)  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.    In  1851  eight 


which  had  been  appropriated  for  building. 

On  March  9th  the  board  purchased  from  the  University  of 
Nashville,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,500),  pay- 
able in  three  annual  installments,  without  interest,  a  triangular 
lot  containing  one  and  a  half  acres,  situated  upon  Lebanon  Road 
and  Asylum  Street,  upon  which  a  commodious  brick  building 
was  erected. 

In  January,  1853,  the  school  was  transferred  to  its  own  prop- 
erty, which  marked  an  important  epoch  in  its  history.  About 
this  time  my  connection  with  the  school  began,  and  as  my  inti- 


J.  M.  STURTKVANT,  DECEASED. 


thousand  dollars  ($8,000  ) 
additional  was  appropria- 
ted. To  this  must  be  ad- 
ded four  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  ($460)  of  do- 
nations and  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  ($1,387.75)  from 
the  general  fund,  making 
a  total  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  ($13,- 
847.75),  which  was  ex- 
pended in  the  building  and 
in  inclosing  the  grounds. 
It  appears  that  the  purch- 
ase-money for  grounds  was 
paid  out  of  the  general 
fund,  and  not  from  money 
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mate  association  with  Mr.  Sturtevant  remained  uninterrupted  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  I  therefore  feel  fully  competent  to  give  the 
following  estimate  of  his  work  and  character :  Mr.  Sturtevant 
was  a  man  of  rare  ability,  possessed  of  an  analytical  and  critical 
mind ;  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  a  deep  thinker.  His 
reading  was  extensive  and  well  selected.  He  was  well  informed 
upon  every  line  of  thought,  and  especially  with  the  wants  and 
capabilities  of  the  blind.  From  the  day  he  entered  upon  his 
duty  as  Superintendent  the  school  showed  that  a  master  hand 
guided  its  destiny.  Frequent,  changes  in  the  management  of 
the  school,  and  still  more,  the  fatal  visitation  of  the  cholera 
within  the  household,  both  hindered  its  growth  and  retarded  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils.  Parents,  always  more  willing  to 
part  with  other  children  than  the  blind  ones,  were  doubly  unwill- 
ing to  send  their  unfortunate  children  to  a  place  where  the  cholera 
had  been  so  fatal. 

Under  the  new  Superintendent  the  number  of  pupils  had 
doubled  in  two  years,  and  was  now  twenty-six  (26),  and  thirty- 
six  (36)  were  enrolled  in  1861. 

During  this  time  expensive  additions  and  improvements  were 
made,  and  the  grounds  gradually  improved,  the  whole  cost 
amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000). 

Now  began  the  time  that  tried  men's  souls.  Many  of  the 
wisest  and  greatest  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  country  vainly 
endeavored  to  allay  the  feverish  excitement  which  had  seized  the 
people.  Their  advice  for  moderation  and  patience  was  unheeded, 
and  their  promise  that  all  differences  would  be  amicably  and 
equitably  settled  was  disregarded,  and  hope  of  saving  the  nation 
from  this  great  peril  was  lost.  War  was  in  the  air,  men  were 
mad,  and  peace  was  impossible. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  pro- 
test of  the  Trustees  and  many  other  influential  gentlemen,  an 
order  came  from  the  Legislature  requiring  the  School  building 
for  hospital  purposes,  and  that  it  should  be  vacated  by  that 
same  night.  The  teachers  and  children  were  removed  to  private 
houses,  and  the  furniture  to  supposed  places  of  safety.  From 
this  time  to  February  14,  1862,  the  school  was  carried  on  with 
but  little  success.  Most  of  the  pupils  who  had  homes  were  sent 
to  them  prior  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson.  The  capture  of  the 
fort  and  the  surrender  of  the  army  produced  the  greatest  con- 
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sternation  in  the  city.  News  of  the  surrender  was  received  on 
Sunday  morning,  February  16th,  while  services  were  being  held 
in  the  churches.  The  ministers  announced  the  sad  news,  and 
the  greatest  fear  and  excitement  took  possession  of  the  people. 
Everyone  that  could,  left  the  city,  and  fabulous  prices  were  paid 
for  conveyances  of  every  description.  To  go  a  few  miles  in  the 
country,  one  hundred  dollars  was  paid  for  a  carriage  which  could 
have  been  had  on  the  day  before  for  ten  dollars. 

Before  the  fall  of  Nashville  the  officials  of  the  State  and  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  moved  to  Memphis.  As  the  Bank  had  in  its 
possession  money  of  the  school,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Sturte- 
vant,  in  April,  passed  and  repassed  the  lines  of  both  armies — 
making  a  successful  journey  to  Memphis,  going  via  Chattanooga, 
Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  Jackson — taking  six  weeks 
to  make  a  trip  which  ordinarily  would  have  taken  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours,  and  much  of  the  distance  was  made  on  foot. 

On  February  25,  1862,  the  United  States  Government  took 
possession  of  this  school  building  for  hospital  purposes,  upon 
the  entrance  of  its  army  into  the  city.  In  November,  1862,  by 
order  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  J.  St.  Clare  Morton,  the  building 
was  completely  demolished  (as  a  military  necessity),  and  up  to 
the  present  the  school  has  not  received  one  dollar  from  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  destruction  of  its  beautiful 
building.  Claims  of  private  individuals,  corporations,  colleges, 
and  churches  have  been  recognized  and  satisfied,  but  this  school, 
a  school  for  the  unfortunate  blind  children  of  the  State,  re- 
ceived nothing.  But  for  the  munificence  of  Hon.  John  M. 
Lea,  I  doubt  much  if  the  school  would  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish half  the  good  it  has  succeeded  in  doing;  for  the  country 
was  impoverished  by  the  war,  and  where  want  and  desti- 
tution were  so  general,  little  could  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  charity. 

In  1865  the  Superintendent  made  a  statement  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  presented  his  vouchers,  showing  how  the  money  he 
had  procured  had  been  expended  ;  and  also  secured  from  that 
body  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($3,500)  for  reorganizing  and  conducting  the  school.  But  so 
much  of  the  furniture  and  school  apparatus  had  been  destroyed 
that,  to  buy  others  and  rent  a  building  for  two  years,  aside  from 
teaching  and  living  expenses,  would  require  more  money;  con- 
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sequently  only  a  few  pupils  received  instruction,  and  those  at 
their  own  homes. 

Changes  in  the  Board. 

The  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  ascertain  from  the  mil- 
itary authorities  if  the  department  had  authority  and  would 
erect  a  building  for  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

On  March  n,  1854,  W.  F.  Bang  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Board  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Baker.  In  the  following  year  A.  W.  Putnam  presented  his  res- 
ignation, and  Russell  Houston  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  On 
April  29,  1858,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  sexes  be  taught  separately.  Mr.  McCombs  resigned,  and 
Dr.  Howell  took  his  place.  On  November  27,  i860,  "this  board 
here  records  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Edgar,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and,  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees."    He  died  in  November,  i860.     On  April  22, 

1861,  R.  J.  Meigs,  the  Secretary,  resigned.  In  the  following 
September,  W.  S.  Eakin  was  elected  a  member.    February  2, 

1862,  owing  to  the  war,  no  more  meetings  of  the  Board  were 
held  until  December  2,  1865. 

On  January  6,  1866,  Thompson  Anderson  was  elected  Trustee 
in  place  of  A.  L,.  P.  Green.  Judge  E.  H.  East  and  M.  H.  How- 
ard were  also  elected  Trustees.  Mr.  Howell  made  a  motion  that 
E.  H.  East  be  made  Chairman  and  W.  C.  Nance  Secretary.  Mr. 
A.  V.  S.  Iyindsey  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  in  place 
of  M.  H.  Howard,  resigned.  In  the  following  year  Francis  B. 
Fogg  was  elected  a  Director  in  the  place  of  W.  F.  Bang,  and  in 
1868  Daniel  F.  Carter  took  the  place  of  F.  B.  Fogg,  resigned. 
In  1869  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  B.  C. 
Howell  was  filled  by  E.  W.  Adams. 

September  3,  1873,  Thos.  B.  White  willed  to  the  Blind  Institu- 
tion five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  in  stock  of  the  Franklin  Turn- 
pike Company.  In  this  year  E.  W.  Adams  was  succeeded  by 
George  W.  Smith. 

The  School  Reorganized  in  1867. 

A  building  was  rented  on  Maple-  Street,  in  which  the  school 
was  conducted  for  awhile,  afterwards  being  removed  to  the  old 
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Nichol  house,  near  the  corner  of  Union  and  Summer  Streets ; 
remaining  there  about  one  year,  then  changing  to  the  Kirkman 
building,  corner  of  Cedar  and  Summer  Streets,  in  which  house  the 
school  was  conducted  until  October  12,  1873,  when  a  removal  to 
its  present  site,  a  gift  from  Judge  John  M.  Lea  and  wife,  was 
made. 

Knowing  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  impoverishment  of 
the  people,  this  generous  benefactor  had  for  some  time  contem- 
plated doing  something  that  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
blind  children  of  the  State.  Guided  by  the  experience  and 
advice  of  some  eminent  medical  men,  the  present  location  was 
selected.  The  Claiborne  residence,  with  about  seven  acres  of 
land,  was  purchased  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  and 
was  donated  to  the  school,  to  which  it  was  conveyed  immediately. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  1873  acknowledged  the  excel- 
lence of  the  location  and  the  munificence  of  the  gift  by  appro- 
priating forty  thousand  dollars  (  $40,000)  for  the  erection  of  a 
building,  upon  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  a  first-class  institution,  this  sum  to  be 
used  only  in  completing  a  part  of  the  building,  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan.  The  next  Legislature  made  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000),  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  1879  allowed  a  portion  of  the  appropri- 
ation made  for  carrying  on  the  school,  and  not  used  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  expended  in  making  improvements  upon  the 
building.  This  building  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  liberality  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  influenced  the 
Legislature,  notwithstanding  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  and 
stringency  in  all  departments  of  business,  to  make  appropriations 
so  generous  that  they  have  been  seldom  equaled,  even  by  that 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  body,  our  present  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature. 

December  14,  1872,  the  Board  appointed  Lindsey  and  Sturte- 
vant  a  committee  to  make  proper  acknowledgements  to  John  M. 
Lea  for  his  timely  and  munificent  donation  of  the  spacious  lot 
upon  which  to  erect  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

February  13,  1873,  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  R.  C.  K.  Martin,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
many  years,  which  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Judge 
John  M.  Lea. 
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May  21,  1874,  Samuel  Watkins  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Daniel  F.  Carter. 

February  2,  1878,  it  was  resolved  that  J.  M.  Sturtevant  be 
directed  to  go  to  Washington  City  and  look  after  our  claim  for 
damage  occasioned  by  Federal  soldiers  in  the  late  war. 

December  20,  1880,  Mr.  W.  N.  Evans  was  elected  a  Director 
in  the  place  of  the  late  Samuel  Watkins. 

October,  1871,  there  were  forty  pupils  in  attendance.  The 
Superintendent  said  the  utter  inability  of  the  State  Treasurer, 
for  the  past  two  years,  to  pay  the  appropriations  when  they  were 
absolutely  needed  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  when 
long  delayed  payments  would  be  finally  made,  with  other  adverse 
circumstances,  forced  the  practice  of  an  economy  so  rigid  that  it 
partially  defeated  the  object  for  which  appropriations  were  made. 
Indeed,  the  school  must  have  been  wholly  suspended  had  we  not 
resorted  to  temporary  loans  to  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  the  non-payment  of  warrants. 

About  1870,  a  workshop  for  the  making  of  brooms  was  opened 
in  a  rented  building,  and  though  attended  with  extra  care  and 
expense,  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment  was  soon  made  appar- 
ent by  several  of  those  taught  being  able  to  go  to  work  for 
themselves. 

December  24,  187 1,  the  Superintendent's  wife  lost  her  life  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  coal  oil  lamp,  causing  her  dress  to  catch  fire, 
which  resulted  fatally  in  six  hours.  In  the  fifteenth  biennial 
report  the  Trustees  make  mention  of  this  cultured  and  kindly 
lady  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  school  has  met  a  painful  loss 
in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Sturtevant,  wife  of  our 
worthy  Superintendent,  who,  for  years,  in  modest  Christian 
retirement,  with  unabating  zeal,  devoted  herself  with  motherly 
tenderness  to  the  service  of  instructing  and  caring  for  the  blind 
in  her  charge. " 

Mr.  Sturtevant  had,  in  many  previous  reports,  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  building  being  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas,  fearing  such  a  fatality  for  the  pupils,  but,  alas !  he  himself 
must  bear  the  dreadful  affliction. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  from  1875  to  1877  was 
seventy-three,  five  of  the  number  having  sight  restored  ;  one  by 
gratuitous  operations,  the  other  four  by  natural  means,  such  as 
healthy  employment,  without  exposing  their  weak  sight  to  the 
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light,  and  abundance  of  nourishing  food  and  exercise  suited  to 
their  systems. 

So  few  avenues  of  self-support  are  open  to  the  blind  that  it 
was  thought  expedient,  in  1876  and  1877,  to  try  the  experiment 
of  teaching  telegraphy.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Parks,  of  Lavergne,  Tenn.,  a  teacher  was  procured  and  two  of 
Mr.  Parks'  instruments  used  in  giving  the  instructions.  The 
lack  of  funds  necessitated  the  discontinuance  of  this  small 
expense,  though  the  fact  of  its  proving  successful  was  undoubt- 
edly established.  But  this  industry  has  proved  very  unpromis- 
ing for  the  blind  ;  railroads  and  telegraph  companies  will  not 
intrust  their  business,  which  often  involves  the  care  of  both  life 
and  property,  to  one  deprived  of  sight. 

The  number  of  blind  admitted  from  1877  to  1879  was  eighty- 
eight.  The  general  appropriation  of  March  26,  1877,  limited  the 
number  of  pupils  to  sixty  (60).  The  following  June  there  were 
sixty-two  (62)  pupils  ;  so  it  was  evident  that  some  rule  must  be 
adopted  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of  pupils  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit.  It  was  decided,  after  careful  consideration,  to  dis- 
charge all  males  over  eighteen  years  old  who  had  attended 
school  for  four  sessions — the  same  rule  to  apply  to  females — 
whenever  the  further  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  made  its 
application  to  them  absolutely  necessary. 

Some  new  musical  instruments  were  purchased,  which  mate- 
rially increased  the  good  accomplished  in  music,  which  is  the 
best  channel  thus  far  developed  for  the  majority  of  educated 
blind  persons  to  gain  a  living. 

In  the  Trustees'  report  of  1879  and  1880,  it  is  stated  that  the 
necessity  for  the  front  center  building  to  be  elevated  two  stories 
higher,  with  tower,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  (  $11,734.98),  com- 
mended itself  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  though  no  direct 
appropriation  was  made,  ample  authority  was  granted  to  justify 
the  Trustees  in  making  the  outlay. 

The  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  Trustees,  thought  it 
would,  be  better  to  curtail  the  number  of  pupils  for  two  years,  if 
by  so  doing  means  could  be  saved  out  of  the  general  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  complete  the  building.  January,  1881,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  diminished  to  thirty-five  (35). 

In  the  Superintendent's  report  of  the  last  date  he  says:   "  It 
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is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  building  is  wholly  com- 
pleted. It  will,  when  the  center  and  center  wings  are  suitably 
heated  and  furnished,  readily  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  pupils." 

"  The  building  has  been  completed,  as  before  stated,  in  gen- 
eral accordance  with  the  original  plan  in  the  way  left  open  by 
the  appropriation  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  viz.,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  pupils  one-half,  by  declining  applications 
for  admission  of  those  who  were  over  a  specified  age,  by  dis- 
charging teachers,  by  cutting  down  salaries,  and  other  curtail- 
ments of  educational  advantages  that  would  scarcely  be  thought 
economical  in  a  first-class  academy  for  seeing  children,  where 
teaching  is  less  difficult  than  in  a  school  for  the  blind." 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  early  months  of 
1 88 1  the  Superintendent  and  Trustees  explained  to  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  the  necessity  for  appropriations  for  a  larger 
number  of  pupils,  furniture,  more  apparatus  for  heating  pur- 
poses, and  the  establishment  in  a  separate  building  of  a  school 
for  the  colored  blind  in  the  State.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  from  sixty  (60)  to  one  hundred 
( 100)  and  an  appropriation  for  the  colored  school. 

The  7th  of  April,  1881,  saw  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  grant- 
ing to  the  school  the  appropriation  so  long  wished  for,  and  which 
would  have  furnished  it  with  all  that  it  required.  It  also  saw 
the  ablest  man  connected  with  its  history  stricken  down  with 
paralysis  of  the  left  side,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
A  second  attack  occurred  November,  1882,  and  he  died  on  the 
26th  of  December  following. 

The  Trustees,  in  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1883, 
make  mention  of  him  in  the  following  words:  "  Mr.  Sturtevant 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  the  blind  in 
Tennessee,  and  as  such  will  always  be  remembered,  and  remem- 
bered gratefully;  for  to  him  and  to  his  energy  are  we  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  good  has  been  accomplished.  He  was  not 
only  eminent  as  a  teacher  but  he  possessed  admirable  executive 
ability,  and  to  those  qualifications  was  added  the  indispensable 
requisite  of  integrity." 

The  same  report  states  that  there  remained  from  the  appro- 
priation made  in  1881  a  balance  due  the  school  of  twenty-three 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($23,600).    The  Board  did  not 
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care  to  undertake  an}-  extensive  improvements  or  expenditure 
of  money,  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's health.  Prior  to  this  the  Board  contracted  to  purchase 
property  for  the  colored  school,  costing  six  thousand  and  eighty- 
six  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents  ($6,086.84),  which  was  a  part 
of  the  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  appropriated  by  the  act 
of  April  7,  1 88 1.  The  colored  school  was  organized  with  col- 
ored teachers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  white  school,  and  a  beginning  was  made  not  discreditable  to 
a  school  much  longer  established. 

1883  to  1897. 

L.  A.  Bigelow,  of  Western  New  York,  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent in  January,  1883.  During  his  administration,  the 
organ  which  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  was  purchased. 
It  was  built  in  Nashville  by  C.  S.  Hahn  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city.  Its  actual  cost  was  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  (2,375)  ;  and  at  least  six  hun- 
dred dollars  ($600)  was  saved  by  having  it  made  here.  Some 
minor  improvements  and  alterations  were  made  during  this 
administration,  of  which  the  Trustees  speak  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  quite  a  large  sum  of 
expenditures  for  the  last  two  years  of  1886  and  1887  may  seem  as 
extraordinary.  About  a  year  ago  several  attempts,  whether 
prompted  by  malice  or  insanity,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain, were  made  to  set  fire  to  the  building.  It  being  our  duty  to 
take  every  precaution  to  save  the  lives  of  the  pupils  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  property,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge 
our  facilities  for  obtaining  water  in  case  of  any  such  emergency. ' 1 

The  report  of  1885  shows  that  there  was  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  chairman,  on  the  books  of  the  First  National  Bank,  in 
Nashville,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  sixty- 
five  cents  ( $201 .65 ).  This  fund  consisted  of  occasional  offerings 
from  individuals  as  an  expression  of  their  sympathy.  The 
report  says:  "This  little  fund  was  increased  by  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  in  a  legacy  from  a  most  estimable  and 
worthy  lady,  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Levy.  The  legacy,  coming  as 
it  did,  from  one  not  overburdened  with  this  world's  goods,  possesses 
a  value  far  above  its  worth  in  money.  It  was  only  the  gift  of  a  few 
dollars  from  a  venerable  lady,  but  the  spirit  which  prompted  her  in 
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her  last  moments  on  earth,  a  kindly  remembrance  of  the  help- 
less and  unfortunate,  gives  to  this  benefaction  an  appreciation 
higher  than  would  be  due  to  a  larger  sum  coming  from  an  over- 
flowing purse." 

In  May,  1886,  L.  A.  Bigelow  resigned,  and  in  the  following 
August  the  Trustees  fortunately  secured  the  services  of  S.  A. 
Link,  who  having  concluded  a  very  successful  year  as  Principal 
of  an  unusually  large  mixed  school,  was  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  work  here  with  an  experience  and  equipment  which  assured 
•  success.  He  was  a  broadmiuded,  capable  man,  competent  to  fill 
almost  any  chair  in  a  university;  was  a  successful,  graceful 
writer,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  preserving  many  Southern 
authors  and  their  works  from  oblivion.  He  was  a  lover  of 
books  and  had  that  unusual  gift  of  inspiring  the  love  of  reading 
in  the  young. 

During  his  administration  the  school  reached  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  He  resigned  in  1893  to  become  the  President  of 
the  Tennessee  College  for  Young  Ladies,  situated  at  Franklin. 

On  April  6,  1889,  the  General  Assembly  granted  a  special 
appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000).  The  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  J.  G.  Houston,  used  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($3,550)  in  pur- 
chasing from  the  city  of  Nashville  a  lot  containing  about  one  and 
three-tenths  acres,  adjoining  the  property  of  the  school,  for 
which  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($1,750) 
was  paid,  and  the  deed  taken  in  the  name  of  the  State.  The 
remaining  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  was 
expended  in  erecting  a  laundry,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly.  There  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  remainder  of  said  special  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($1,450),  and  it  there- 
fore was  not  drawn  from  the  treasury. 

In  1891,  the  death  of  J.  G.  Houston,  a  most  useful  and  effi- 
cient member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  left  a  vacancy  which  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Judge  J.  W.  Bonner. 

During  1893,  Herman  Justi  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
J.  W.  Bonner ;  and  Major  T.  P.  Weakley  succeeded  C.  W.  Nance, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  over  forty  years. 

David  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  was  elected  Superintendent  in  July, 
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1893,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years.  In  May,  1893,  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  eighty-nine  (89)  white  and  twelve 
( 12)  colored,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  one  ( 101 ).  In  1895, 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  one  hundred  (100)  white  and 
fourteen  ( 14)  colored.    Total  one  hundred  and  fourteen  (114). 

During  the  summer  of  1894  tne  school,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  was  required  to  pay  water  tax.  The  city  government, 
always  so  thoughtful  and  generous,  unwittingly  laid  upon  us  a 
heavy  burden.  No  provision  being  made  to  meet  such  a  con- 
tingency, money  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sustenance  fund,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  have  taken  care  of  and  educated  three  or 
four  blind  children. 

Two  vacancies  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  1897  — 
one  by  the  death  of  Thompson  Anderson,  and  the  other  by  the 
resignation  of  George  Smith.  These  two  gentlemen  were  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  most  faithful  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  always  punctual  in  attendance  on  meetings, 
and  ever  ready  for  the  discharge  of  duty.  The  former  has  gone, 
after  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  to  a  well-earned  rest  in  a  happier 
clime;  the  latter,  though  his  life  has  been  protracted  for  more 
than  nine  decades  of  a  century,  enfeebled  in  body  but  unimpaired 
in  intellect,  still  remains  with  us,  honored  and  respected  for  his 
public  and  private  worth.  Lemuel  Campbell  and  L,.  Rascoe 
were  elected  to  fill  these  vacancies. 

In  July,  1897,  J-  V.  Armstrong,  a  teacher  in  the  school  for 
many  years,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Superintendent. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  1897  was  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  (114)  white  and  twenty-one  (21)  colored;  total,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  (135).  In  actual  attendance  at  close  of 
school,  one  hundred  and  eight  (108)  white  and  twenty-one  (21) 
colored;  total,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  (129). 

A  Word  in  Season. 

One  would  think  that  every  blind  child  in  the  State  capable 
of  education  would  cheerfully  be  sent  to  an  institution  provided 
with  the  means  of  removing  the  profound  mental  darkness  in 
which,  without  the  aid  of  State  charity,  they  must  live  and  die. 
But,  either  because  the  parents  of  those  children  can  not  believe 
the  promises  of  amelioration  held  out  to  them,  or  because  they 
are  indifferent  to  it,  or  because  the}'  are,  in  most  instances,  unable 
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to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey  here,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
send  an  agent  to  persuade  them  to  enter  their  children  in  the 
institution.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  are  many 
who  will  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  their  blind  children,  in 
spite  of  the  manifest  destiny  of  ignorance  and  want  to  which 
this  obstinacy  consigns  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for 
this  evil,  unless  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  on  returning  to 
their  districts  and  counties,  can  remove  the  prejudice  from  the 
minds  of  their  constituents. 

If  the  blind  are  not  well  educated,  their  lot  in  this  busy  world 
will  be  one  of  wretchedness ;  probably  of  want ;  perhaps  of  crime. 
It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  upon  what  has  been  done  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind.  A  few  years  ago  their  education  was 
something  unnientioned  and  unknown  ;  total  physical  darkness 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  its  victim  ; 
if  alms  were  given,  his  body  was  comforted,  but  no  hand 
extended  lasting  aid;  the  sufferings  of  his  mind  were  beyond 
relief;  whether  at  home  a  drone,  or  abroad  a  wandering  beggar, 
existence  was  alike  wearisome  to  himself  and  a  burden  to  others; 
had  he  once  been  a  companion  of  princes,  his  fall  was  none  the 
less  abject,  only  more  bitter;  though  free,  the  dungeon  was  still 
about  him,  so  narrow  that  its  impenetrable  walls  were  just 
beyond  his  reach ;  not  a  familiar  face,  no  work  of  art,  not  one 
enchanting  scene  of  nature  was  open  to  his  view.  But  now, 
though  still  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day — in  a  prison  from 
which  cunning  nor  giant  efforts  can  ever  set  him  free — he  may 
yet  feel  that  he  is  a  man,  scarcely  less  blessed  than  his  fellows. 
He  may  seek  work  instead  of  alms ;  his  hands,  aided  by  inven- 
tion, supply,  in  part,  the  want  of  sight ;  the  eager  ear  performs 
a  double  task,  and  the  bewitching  treasures  of  knowledge  fly 
open  to  his  touch  if  legislative  wisdom  or  private  munificence 
can  afford  a  golden  key. 

Obiter  Dictum, 

"  The  blind  have  this  difficulty  to  meet  in  their  life-work,  that 
if  one  shows  superior  intelligence  in  any  line,  it  is  attributed  by 
the  public  to  some  idiosyncrasy,  called  a  wonderful  gift,  and 
passed  by  with  merely  a  few  expressions  of  astonishment,  as  if 
it  had  not  cost  years  of  labor.    That  all  may  see  that  these 
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attainments  are  but  the  results  of  toil,  da}'  by  day,  the  school  is 
constantly  open  to  visitors,  who  may  thus  witness  the  drippings 
that  bring  the  marble  into  shape." 

It  is  a  matter  of  discouragement  to  the  pupils  that  visitors 
are  often  directed  to  the  other  schools  of  the  city  by  our  local 
directors,  while  this  is  ignored.  This  makes  them  feel  that  the 
world  is  unwilling  to  recognize  them  as  students,  and  causes 
them  to  fear  that  this  same  world  will  refuse  to  welcome  them 
among  its  workers. 

The  literary  department  of  a  school  for  the  blind  necessarily 
covers  a  wide  range  of  teaching.  Primary,  common  school,  and 
high  school  work  must  all  be  done  by  the  same  corps  of  teachers, 
in  the  same  building.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  must 
be  largely  done  by  teaching  individuals,  not  classes,  especially 
during  the  pupil's  earlier  years  in  school.  This  makes  even  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  needed  than  are  now  employed.  The 
constant  purpose  is  to  make  instruction  in  the  common  school 
branches  so  thorough  that  the  pupil  may  leave  school  prepared 
to  stand  the  test  anywhere. 

The  policy  now  begun  of  giving  a  liberal  education  to  those 
who  enter  early,  and  justify  this  by  diligence  and  advancement, 
should  continue.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  we  may  well  hope, 
when  opportunities  for  the  most  extensive  culture  will  be  pos- 
sible to  the  blind. 

"  Whatsoever  may  be  done  by  the  State  in  the  way  of  financial 
aid,  or  what  suggestions  soever  may  be  made  by  the  Trustees, 
the  real  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  school  depends  upon  the 
just,  impartial,  and  intelligent  management  of  the  Superintend- 
ent. 1 ' 

Curriculum. 

The  following  is  our  curriculum  : 

Spelling,  Reading,  Language  Lessons,  Grammar,  Etymology, 
Rhetoric,  Literature,  Latin,  French,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Advanced  Algebra,  Geometry  (Plane 
and  Solid),  Geography,  French  and  Tennessee  History,  Physi- 
ology, Psychology,  and  Civil  Government. 
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musical  Department. 

As  music  is  the  most  lucrative  employment  for  the  blind,  every 
child  who  enters  the  school  is  required  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  to  this  study.  One  hundred  and  six  pupils  are 
trained  in  vocal  music;  seventy- nine  receive  piano  lessons,  and 
seven  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  receive  lessons  on  the  pipe 
organ.  Our  twelve  pianos  are  in  constant  use  from  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the 
great  organ  reverbate  through  the  house  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day. 

We  endeavor  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  better  order  of 
composition,  so  that  their  minds  will  be  gradually  enlarged  and 
their  tastes  cultivated  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  classical 
works  of  the  best  masters.  We  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  introduction  into  the  school  work  of  any  music  that 
savors  of  the  vaudeville  or  of  the  street.  The  large  and  appre- 
ciative audiences  which  have  attended  the  concerts  of  the  past 
session  attest  the  excellent  character  of  the  music  rendered. 
Our  chorus  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  city,  and  our  soloists, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  are  fully  equal  to  any  seminary 
within  our  borders,  while  our  band,  composed  of  boys  ranging 
from  ten  years  of  age  to  twenty,  is  equal  in  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision to  many  bands  consisting  entirely  of  grown  men. 

elocution. 

Elocution  is  the  art  of  clothing  and  expressing  thought  in 
suitable  and  proper  language.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
down  to  the  present  day  the  art  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  men  in  all  conditions,  and  formed  a  potent  factor  in 
their  development ;  the  foremost  man  in  the  community  or  tribe 
was  he  who  could  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts — who,  by  his 
burning,  impassioned  words,  could  sway  the  people  from  tears  to 
laughter,  from  joy  to  rage,  from  servile  submission  to  resistance, 
to  independence,  and  to  acts  of  greatest  heroism.  They  were 
the  prophets,  priests,  and  princes  who  guided  the  nations  in 
their  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  and  refinement. 
The  Rhapsodists  of  Greece,  the  Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages, 
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and  the  orators  of  our  own  time  have  crystallized  in  imperishable 
language  the  best  and  noblest  thought  of  their  respective  peri- 
ods. To  memorize  these  immortal  productions  strengthens  the 
memory,  stores  the  mind  with  the  wisdom  and  lore  of  the  ages, 
enlarges  the  vocabulary,  teaches  the  meanings  of  words  and  their 
uses,  the  construction  of  phrases  and  sentences  and  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  that  caused  their  creation.  We  are  thereby 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  read  or  recite  their  words  in  the  same 
eloquent  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  delivered. 

The  art  of  speaking  and  reading  has  been  very  much  neg- 
lected in  our  common  schools,  and  but  few  of  the  graduates  of 
even  our  best  seminaries  are  able  to  read  with  intelligence  and 
ease.  As  this  is  purely  a  mental  operation,  the  blind  will  occupy 
precisely  the  same  plane  with  the  seeing.  Homer  did  not  need 
Apollo's  bright,  effulgent  car  to  light  him  to  Olympus.  Minerva 
and  the  muses  were  his  guides,  and  the  gods,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Trojans  lived  and  moved  in  every  line.  Milton  felt  the  divine  affla- 
tus, and  wrote  as  few  have  ever  written.  He  laid  bare  the  human 
heart,  depicted  the  simple  trust  and  faith,  the  hope  and  love 
that  move  our  every  purpose,  the  splendid  capabilities  and  god- 
like powers,  as  well  as  the  foolish,  fond  weaknesses  which  draw 
us  away  from  truth  and  rectitude  to  shame  and  sin.  He  did  not 
need  the  light  of  day  to  create  the  sublime  personnel  of  the 
immortal  Paradise  Lost.  He  heard  Jehovah's  voice  and  felt  the 
rush  of  angels'  wings.  Saunderson,  though  surrounded  by  a 
rayless  night,  taught  his  pupils  the  laws  which  govern  the 
reflection  of  light,  how  to  weigh  the  earth  and  sun,  and  where 
and  what  the  Pleiad  is. 

This  field  opens  to  the  blind  great  opportunities.  The  well- 
trained  speaker  can  always  find  an  audience.  He  is  always  an 
important  personage  in  his  community.  He  is  recognized  as  a 
power  at  every  gathering  at  which  he  happens  to  be  present. 
The  church,  the  bar,  and  the  forum  are  open  to  him.  Illustrious 
blind  men  have  shown  the  way.  Sir  John  Fielding,  Chief 
Justice  of  England;  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Postmaster  General  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier ; 
and  our  own  Dr.  Milburn,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
are  surely  instances  sufficient  to  show  what  blind  men  can  do 
when  trained  and  educated. 

My  long  experience  as  teacher  of  elocution  in  colleges  and 
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universities,  and  my  connection  with  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  for  some  years  past,  enables  me  to  state  without  qualifi- 
cation that  the  capacity  of  the  blind  to  learn  to  recite  and  declaim 
is  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  the  seeing ;  and  that  the  late 
declamatory  contest  of  the  students  of  the  school  evinced  a 
power  and  talent  far  above  the  ordinary,  and  I  cheerfully  and 
unreservedly  indorse  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. John  Lowrv,  A.  M. 


Physical  Culture. 

Nashville,  May  25,  1898. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind : 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  a  report  of  the  past  year's 
work  in  the  line  of  Physical  Culture  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind : 

Physical  Culture,  as  a  branch  of  modern  education,  is  being  recognized 
every  year  by  leaders  in  every  class  of  school  and  college  work  as  of  increas- 
ing importance.  The  harmonious  development  of  the  three-fold  nature, 
viz.,  the  mind,  the  spirit,  and  the  body,  is  fast  becoming  the  aim  of  every 
educational  institution,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  the 
development  of  the  last  of  these  three,  the  body,  is  universally  ceasing  to 
be  looked  upon  as  of  minor  importance  and  only  incidental.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  as  essential  equally  with  the  other  two,  and  may,  in 
a  sense,  be  considered  the  base  upon  which  they  rest;  for  the  highly  devel- 
oped intellect  or  the  pure  and  stainless  soul  fail  of  their  mission  and 
become  fruitless  when  coupled  with  a  weak  and  diseased  body.  Vitality 
and  energy  are  the  corner-stones  of  every  noble  and  well-rounded  specimen 
of  human  life,  and  the  care  and  development  of  the  forces  which  generate 
these  two  elements  of  character  must  not  be  neglected.  One  by  one  schools 
and  colleges  have  been  brought  fully  to  realize  this  truth,  and  compulsory 
work  in  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  now  forms  a  part  of  almost  every 
school  course. 

Inirespect  to  schools  for  the  blind,  there  is  a  popular  impression  that 
both  methods  and  work  must  be  essentially  different  from  those  of  other 
schools.  Especially  is  this  so  as  to  work  in  Physical  Culture.  But  the 
experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  and  are  engaged  in  work 
among  the  blind,  shows  conclusively  that  they  differ  from  seeing  children 
only  in  this  one  respect.  They  expect  and  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment, the  same  instruction,  and  the  same  kind  of  attention  and  training. 
The  blind  boy  or  girl  should  be  taught  the  proper  use  and  exercise  of  every 
muscle  of  the  body,  should  understand  the  use  of  every  apparatus  and  means 
for  their  proper  development,  and  should  be  as  duly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  exercise  and  physical  culture  as  their  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  the  priceless  gift  of  sight.    Indeed,  as  their  power  of  free  locomotion 
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is  greatly  limited,  and  they  are  thus  in  a  considerable  measure  cut  off  from 
much  involuntary  exercise  to  be  had  in  games  and  outdoor  sports  which 
tend  to  give  a  person  quickness  of  action  and  use  and  control  of  the  body, 
they  are  the  more  entitled  to  proper  instruction  and  training  in  the  care  and 
development  of  the  physical  side.  They  should,  though  not  without  proper 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  be  taught  gymnastic  work  and  feats 
not  essentially  dangerous,  for  through  such  work  they  are  best  taught  use 
and  control  of  the  body.  Agility,  the  result  of  athletic  training  and  exer- 
cise, has  enabled  many,  both  men  and  women,  to  avoid  injuries  which  oth- 
erwise might  have  been  serious  or  even  fatal.  This  agility  the  blind  boy  or 
girl  needs  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  since  they  are  most  liable  to 
injury  from  exterior  causes.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  physical  culture  is 
equally  as  necessary,  if  not  more  so,  in  schools  for  the  blind  as  in  those  for 
the  seeing,  and  that  methods  of  work  need  not  be  essentially  different. 

As  to  the  work-in  detail,  it  should  be  of  so  varied  and  yet  so  systematic 
a  character  as  to  develop  harmoniously  all  parts  of  the  body.  Secondly, 
it  should  be  adapted  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupil,  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  light  or  heavy  work.  Youths  and  larger  boys  can  stand  and  should  have 
heavy  work,  while  smaller  boys  and  girls  should  be  confined  to  work  of  a 
lighter  and  less  fatiguing  kind.  Furthermore,  the  work  in  each  one  of 
these  classes  should  increase  in  degree  and  amount  as  the  class  progresses. 
Thirdly,  every  available  apparatus,  exercise,  and  drill  should  be  used,  as 
this  will  give  variety  to  the  work,  keep  up  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  class, 
reach  and  exercise  the  greatest  number  of  the  body's  muscles,  and  acquaint 
them  (the  pupils)  with  the  many  different  modes  of  gymnasium  and  calis- 
thenic  work.  In  the  work  this  past  year,  though  considerably  handicapped, 
we  have  endeavored  to  follow  out  these  rules,  and  have,  we  think,  in  part 
succeeded,  believing  that  along  with  the  exercise  there  has  been  some  addi- 
tion to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  class.  The  instruction  has  included 
elementary  figures  of  regular  military  marching,  dumb-bell  drills,  Indian 
club-swinging,  exercises  on  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  and  vaulting  bar, 
and  some  elementary  work  in  mat-tumbling.  With  the  exception  of  some 
few,  naturally  disinclined  to  any  exertion  whatever,  the  class  has,  we  think, 
enjoyed  and  received  much  benefit  from  the  work.  Many  of  them  frequently 
remained  after  class  hour  to  get  additional  work  and  instruction,  especially 
on  the  apparatus,  and  this  was  gladly  given  them.  The  bars  or  apparatus 
placed  in  the  side  hallway  of  the  third  floor  were  used  considerably  by  the 
boys  during  recesses  and  holidays,  and  with  much  benefit,  indirectly  aug- 
menting the  short  time  allotted  to  the  work.  On  the  whole  we  believe  it 
can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  health  of  the  scholars  during  the  year  has 
been  very  much  benefited  by  their  participation  in  this  work,  and  that  they 
have  returned  to  their  homes  better  and  stronger  for  it. 

If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  those  in  authority  to  continue  regular  work  in 
this  branch  next  year,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  a  few  changes, 
involving  little  or  no  expense.  In  the  basement  of  the  north  side  there  is  a 
room  which  would  serve  very  nicely  as  a  gymnasium.  The  ceiling  is  at 
present  too  low,  but  this  could  be  remedied  by  removing  the  flooring,  at 
least  in  part,  and  covering  the  ground,  especially  underneath  apparatus, 
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with  saw-dust.  Additions  to  present  stock  of  apparatus  could  be  made 
from  time  to  time.  Further  it  would  be  well  to  grade  the  classes  and  divide 
them  into  four  in  all,  two  of  boys  and  two  of  girls,  and  so  arrange  them 
that  each  class  could  have  at  least  three  hours'  (of  forty-five  minutes)  work  a 
week  ;  classes  so  scheduled  as  not  to  conflict  in  the  use  of  the  room.  This 
could  be  accomplished  with  little  or  no  extra  expenditure  of  money. 
Respectfully  submitted,  and  with  many  thanks  for  kindnesses, 

Yours  very  truly,  S.  V.  Gardiner, 

Instructor  in  Charge. 

Report 

Of  the  Condition  of  the  Students  in  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Bund,  Made  March  i,  1898. 

number  in  attendance. 


Whites   105 

Colored   20 

Total   125 

Males   58 

Females   67 

Total   125 

Ages  ranging  from  9  to  27  years. 

CONDITION  OF  VISUAL  APPARATUS. 

Totally  blind   36 

Having  only  perception  of  light   39 

Able  to  distinguish  fingers   20 

Able  to  read  very  large  print   18 

Able  to  read  small  print  with  difficulty   8 

Able  to  read  small  print  after  treatment   4 

APPARENT  CAUSE  OF  LOSS  OF  VISION. 

Congenital  defects   30 

Of  which  are,  Cataract   7 

Albinismus   1 

Coloboma     2 

Squint,    conical   cornea,  undeveloped 

optic  nerve,  etc   10 

ACQUIRED  AFTER  BIRTH,  WITH  APPARENT  CAUSES. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   17 

Traumatisms,  burns,  escharotics,  etc   7 

Purulent  Ophthalmia   6 

Trachoma   4 


Cataract,  chronic  keratitis  and  iritis,  corneal  ulceration  and  destruction, 
extreme  astigmatism,  paunus,  opacities  and  staphyloma  of  the  cornea, 
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degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve,  atrophy  of  the  eye-ball,  etc.,  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  list. 

Most  of  these  resulted  from  causes  wholly  unknown  and  uuascertainable  ; 
others,  from  statements  of  pupils  and  ascertainable  facts,  may  be  ascribed  as 


follows : 

Scrofula,  not  conclusive   2 

Measles   4 

Scarlet  fever   2 

Typhoid  fever   1 

Whooping  cough   1 

Diphtheria   1 

La  grippe   1 

Small-pox   1 

Cerebral  and  cerebro  spinal  meningitis   7 


Many  of  these  cases  have  evidently  resulted  from  inflammations  of  the 
deep  tunics  of  the  eye,  causes  not  ascertainable,  and  which  might  have 
been  relieved  if  treated  in  time,  as  also  most  of  the  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  many  of  the  latter  class  being  of  specific  origin.  Two  or  three 
other  cases,  originating  in  more  advanced  years,  also  show  evidence  of 
specificity. 

Several  cases  show  evidence  of  former  operations  of  cataract  extraction, 
iradectomy,  etc.,  with  more  or  less  benefit,  usually  less.  Dr.  T.  H.  Wood 
has  recently  operated  upon  all  of  the  apparently  operable  cases,  some  with 
much  benefit ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  few  will  be  so  much  benefited 
as  to  relieve  the  institution  of  their  further  care. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Cases  in  which  other  members  of  the  family  are  similarly  affected .  8 

Cases  having  nystagmus  15 

From  the  number  of  congenital  defects,  and  also  the  number  in  which 

other  members  of  the  family  have  similar  defects,  it  looks  very  much  like 

heredity  played  an  important  part  as  a  causative  factor.    The  suspicion  of 

scrofula  or  tuberculosis  is  discernible  in  two  or  three  cases. 

The  pupils  seem  robust  and  healthy  as  children  from  other  schools.  A 

feeling  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness,  with  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 

knowledge,  seems  to  pervade  the  institution. 

The  only  peculiarity  observed  among  the  negro  pupils  was  an  entire 

absence  of  the  two  conditions,  trachoma  and  nystagmus,  so  frequently 

observed  amongst  the  white  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted,  J.  S.  Cain,  M.  D., 

Physician  in  Charge. 

the  Sewing  Room. 

In  this  department,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  school,  the 
girls  learn  to  sew  by  hand,  to  manage  the  sewing  machines,  to 
cut  out  and  fit  dresses,  to  make  all  their  underwear,  and  sheets, 
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pillow  slips  and  table  linen  belonging  to  the  school ;  and  many 
of  them,  on  leaving  school,  to  make  their  support  in  part,  and 
be  a  welcome  member  to  any  household. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing- 
room  during  the  session  : 


Sheets   98 

Towels     66 

Table  cloths   6 

Dresses   92 

Shirt  waists   11 

Aprons   9 

Drawers   7 

Napkins   1 20 

Pillow  cases   149 

Clothes  bags   10 

Skirts   21 

Night  dresses   28 

Jackets     1 

Quilts   1 

Mattresses   5 

Pillow  ticks   10 

Total   636 


Taney  ttlork. 

In  the  fancy  work  department,  in  beads  and  worsted,  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  never  flags.  The  work  affords  a  pleasant 
employment,  and,  in  after  life,  a  means  of  support.  I  have 
recently  had  letters  from  a  number  of  our  ex-pupils,  in  which 
they  state  the  work  learned  here  has  been  very  remunerative, 
and  has  occupied  what  otherwise  would  have  been  many  a  lonely 
hour.  We  furnish  the  children  beads,  wire,  and  any  other 
material  they  may  want  to  take  home  with  them,  at  cost;  and 
some  of  them  make  money  enough  to  pay  for  their  necessary 
clothes  during  the  session.  The  manufacture  of  nets  and  ham- 
mocks has  recently  been  added  to  this  department. 

Olork  Shop. 

The  work  department  consists  of  broom  and  mattress  making 
and  chair  caning.  Every  boy  who  enters  the  school  is  required 
to  devote  one  or  more  hours  each  day  to  learn  the  crafts  taught; 
not  only  to  make  the  hand  dexterous,  but  that  he  may  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon,  if  better  things  fail. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  made  during  the  session  : 

Brooms     887 

Barber  brushes   10 

Pillows   20 

Whisk  brooms ....    12 

Mattresses   8 

Chairs   22 

Total   959 


Conclusion. 

This  report  is  a  compilation  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
many  able  men,  who  have  given  their  life's  best  thought  to  the 
education  and  uplifting  of  the  blind ;  and  who  have,  by  their 
earnest  and  patient  effort  and  influence,  established  the  principle 
that  the  blind  are  equally  entitled  to  an  education  with  the  seeing ; 
and  that  when  educated  they  must  be  permitted  to  compete  with 
the  seeing  in  any  profession  or  business  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
without  prejudice  or  favor. 

Wherever  I  have  found  material  pertaining  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  I  have  appropriated  it  at  once,  but  preserved  the  original 
form,  without  change  or  alteration,  whenever  it  was  possible; 
and  I  am  indebted  to  instructors  of  the  blind,  in  both  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  for  much  that  appears  in  these  pages,  for  abler 
minds  and  better  trained  pens  have  adorned  the  field  in  which 
I  am  but  an  humble  laborer. 

Until  1832,  there  was  not  a  dollar  spent  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  pioneers  in  this  good 
work  never  dreamed  that  the  seed  sown  by  them  would  have 
borne  such  a  bountiful  harvest.  Thirty-six  schools  for  the  blind, 
in  almost  as  many  States,  and  nearly  four  thousand  students  in 
attendance,  is  surely  a  grand  result  from  such  a  small  beginning. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  sketches  of  a  number 
of  our  graduates,  written  in  reply  to  my  request,  showing  in 
what  business  they  have  been  engaged,  and  how  they  have  suc- 
ceeded since  leaving  school. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  V.  Armstrong. 
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founder. 

JAMES  CHAMPLIN. 


trustees. 


[  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES.] 


Rev.  J.  T.  Edgar,  D.D., 

Rev.  R.  B.  C.  Howeee,  D.  D., 
Rev.  J.  T.  Wheat,  D.  D., 
Rev.  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
Dr.  John  Young, 
Dr.  Robert  Martin, 
C.  W.  Nance, 
R.  J.  Meigs, 
J.  W.  McCombs, 
J.  H.  Putnam, 
W.  F.  Bang, 
Russee  Houston, 
Rev.  Samuel  Baker, 
W.  S.  Eakin, 
Thompson  Anderson, 
E.  H.  East,* 


C.  H.  Howard, 
Francis  B.  Fogg, 
A.  V.  S.  Lindsey, 
E.  W.  Adams, 
Daniee  Carter, 
George  W.  Smith, 
Samuee  Watkins, 
Wieeiam  Evans, 
Coe.  E.  W.  Coee,* 
John  G.  Houston, 
Judge  J.  W.  Bonner, 
Herman  Justi,* 

Maj.  T.  P.  Weakeey,* 
L.  Rascoe,* 
L.  R.  Campbeee,* 
John  M.  Lea.* 


Superintendents. 

[at  different  times.] 

Wm.  H.  Churchman,  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 

E.  W.  Wheean,  S.  A.  Link, 

J.  G.  Berry,  David  Lipscomb,  Jr., 

  FORTESCUE,  L.  A.  BlGEEOW, 

J.  V.  Armstrong.! 


*  Present  Board.      f  Present  Superintendent. 
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flluimti  Letters  and  Sketches, 

DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL. 

F.  J.  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London, 
England,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Franklin  County,  Tennessee, 
in  1832.  He  lost  his  sight  when  very  young,  from  a  wound 
made  on  the  eye  by  the  thorn  of  a  locust,  or  acacia  tree,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  pupils  who  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Nashville,  in  1844. 

He  was  a  boy  far  above 
the  average,  and  so  rapid 
was  his  progress  that,  in 
1850,  he  was  elected  teach- 
er of  music.  A  vacancy 
in  the  superintendency 
occurring,  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  placed 
in  full  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion for  some  months. 
When  Mr.  Sturtevant  was 
appointed  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Campbell  resumed  his 
former  position,  which  he 
held  until  1856.  Having 
married  about  this  time, 
and  requiring  a  wider  field 
for  his  energy,  and  greater 

oy  0  DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBElyl/,  Deceased. 

emoluments  than  schools 

for  the  blind  were  then  able  to  offer,  he  organized  classes  in 
music  among  the  seeing,  and  met  with  considerable  success. 

During  the  troubles  in  the  early  '6o's  he  visited  Boston, 
and  was  employed  by  Dr.  Howe  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
musical  department  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  not  only  a  good  pianist  and  a  master  of  theory,  but  he 
knew  better  than  most  men  how  to  impart  knowledge  to  his 
pupils,  and  how  to  inspire  them  with  a  determination  not  merely 
to  succeed,  but  to  excel. 

Insurrections  in  Crete,  and  troubles  in  Greece  in  1868,  en- 
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grossed  Dr.  Howe's  attention,  and  on  leaving  this  country  with 
supplies  for  the  insurgents,  he  placed  Mr.  Campbell  in  charge 
of  the  institution  until  his  return,  which  occurred  the  year  fol- 
lowing. When  Dr.  Howe  returned,  Mr.  Campbell  resigned  and 
went  to  Germany,  hoping  to  find  in  that  country  the  medical 
skill  that  might  relieve  his  afflicted  wife  from  her  great  suffering. 
Upon  the  eve  of  his  return  home  he  became  acquainted  wTith  an 
English  gentleman,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr. 
T.  R.  Armitage,  of  London,  a  man  to  whom  the  blind  of  Great 
Britain,  and  indeed  all  of  Europe,  are  indebted  for  the  excellent 
schools  they  possess,  and  for  the  large  number  of  books  which 
are  annually  printed,  and  for  placing  those  books  and  school 
apparatus  of  all  kinds  at  a  price  considerably  below  cost. 

Dr.  Armitage  was  a  surgeon  in  the  English  army,  and  served 
in  Crimea.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  found  his  sight 
very  much  impaired,  and  soon  after  he  became  almost  blind. 
He  was  an  energetic,  philanthropic  man,  possessed  of  large 
means  as  well  as  a  large  heart,  and  both  were  used  freely  in  the 
service  of  the  blind. 

When  the  Doctor  met  Mr.  Campbell,  he  found  in  him  the 
man  for  whom  he  was  searching.  He  engaged  him  at  once, 
rented  a  house,  and  a  school  was  opened  with  several  blind 
children.  The  school  was  supported  entirely  by  donation.  The 
government  had  as  yet  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  blind.  The  wTealth  and  position  of  Dr.  Armitage  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
and  many  others,  who  contributed  liberally  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  school  was  a  success 

When  Mr.  Campbell  opened  his  school  in  London,  the  schools 
of  England  were  little  more  than  workshops  and  asylums.  But 
soon  the  energy  and  ability  of  this  intelligent  and  enterprising 
American  revolutionized  their  entire  system.  His  school  became 
the  model,  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  wonder,  of  all  England. 
Honors  were  showered  upon  this  successful  man.  The  degree 
of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  to-day  occupies  the 
distinction  of  being  the  foremost  blind  man  in  the  world,  and  of 
presiding  over  the  best  and  most  successful  school  for  the  blind 
in  existence. 
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Trimble,  Tenn.,  February  28,  1898. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  18th  was  received  the  22d,  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer.  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  on  May  28,  1891,  I  left  school,  which 
is  now  nearly  seven  years  ago,  through  which  time  I  have  been  at  home 
occupied  with  home  duties.  I  have  done  every  kind  of  work  that  it  takes 
to  keep  house,  such  as  washing,  ironing,  milking,  making  beds,  sweeping, 
dusting,  sewing,  knitting,  and  many  other  little  turns  about  the  house  which 
I  will  not  mention.  I  also  raised  chickens  for  the  market.  From  January 
10th  to  March  13th,  last  year,  I  taught  music  near  Humboldt.  I  made  some 
bead  work  and  sold  it  while  I  was  there,  and  received  in  all  $16,  my 
board  and  washing  ;  I  only  had  three  pupils.  When  I  took  charge  of  them 
they  knew  nothing  much  about  music ;  while  I  was  with  them  they  learned 
to  read  music  quite  well,  also  to  play  the  seven  major  scales  and  their 
chords,  and  several  exercises  and  pieces  in  the  following  times :  4-4,  3-4, 
2-4,  6-8,  3-8 ;  they  could  write  music  in  each  of  these  times,  placing  each 
note  on  its  proper  line  or  space.  This  is  all  the  teaching  I  have  done  from 
home ;  I  teach  the  little  ones  here  both  in  music  and  literary  studies.  I 
have  an  opportunity  now  of  a  music  class  near  Gadsden,  Tenn.,  but  having 
no  one  to  keep  house  in  my  place  I  will  have  to  miss  it,  unless  I  can  get 
them  to  wait  until  fall ;  perhaps  by  then  I  can  make  arrangements  to  go, 
provided  I  can  not  do  better  elsewhere.  So  you  see  my  chance  is  bad,  and 
has  been  all  the  time.  Owing  to  sickness  and  afflictions  of  my  family  I 
have  been  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  I  have  now  made  my  statement  as  'to 
what  my  occupation  has  been  since  I  left  school,  and  as  I  have  received 
nothing  except  board  and  clothing,  I  can  not  tell  what  I  have  earned  annu- 
ally, but  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  I  have  supported  myself.  I  will  now 
leave  it  for  you  to  decide  whether  I  have  in  any  way  been  beneficial  to  any 
one  or  not. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  the  school,  her  officers  and  teachers,  I  will  close 
by  saying  long  live  her  good  and  noble  Superintendent,  J.  V.  Armstrong.  I 
hope  to  be  remembered  by  you  all. 

I  remain  as  ever  your  friend, 

Eeiza  Geascoe. 


I  graduated  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  in  May,  1895.  The 
following  September  I  was  employed  as  teacher  in  the  literary  department 
of  that  institution,  where  I  have  since  remained.  The  first  year  I  earned 
my  board  and  $240,  the  second  year  the  same,  and  the  third  year  my 
board  and  $270.  I  have  also  given  music  lessons  to  a  few  children  during 
vacation.  Luea  McCauey. 


I  was  educated  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  I  was  a  pupil 
teacher  on  a  small  salary  for  three  years  before  leaving  school.  In  1877  I 
returned  home  to  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  to  try  to  find  employ- 
ment. Living  as  I  did  in  a  rural  district,  away  from  any  railroad  or  large 
town,  and  with  no  influential  friends,  I  was  often  very  much  discouraged. 
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When  work  could  not  be  found  elsewhere  I  made  myself  useful  teaching 
the  little  ones  at  home.  But  honest  efforts  are  generally  rewarded,  and 
work  was  found.  I  taught  two  subscription  schools,  and  the  parents  seemed 
very  much  pleased  with  the  progress  of  their  children.  I  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  music  pupils,  sometimes  teaching  in  private  families  and 
at  other  times  having  very  good  classes. 

Seven  years  passed  away,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  was 
not  a  dependent;  I  had  earned  enough  money  to  pay  my  board,  to  clothe 


GRADUATES  IN  PRESENT  FACULTY. 

Miss  L,ula  McCauley. 
Miss  Nellie  Hammoxtree.  Guy  Francis. 


myself  comfortably,  and  a  few  dollars  to  help  others.  I  had  convinced  the 
community  that  a  blind  person  could  work,  and  could  do  the  work  as  well 
as  a  person  who  could  see ;  and  I  think  if  another  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  left  in  our  neighborhood  he  would  not  find  it  so  hard  to  get  em- 
ployment. 

In  1884  I  was  offered  a  position  in  our  dear  old  school,  which  I  accepted, 
and  have  been  teaching  there  ever  since,  on  an  average  salary  of  $270  a 
year  and  board.  NELUE  HammonTreE. 
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Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  18,  1898. 

Since  the  close  of  my  school  career  in  '93,  the  time  has  been  spent 
actively,  either  mentally  or  physically.  I  have  had  to  labor  under  all  kinds 
of  disadvantages,  arising  from  natural  causes,  and  still  have  them  to  fight. 
My  schooling  has  often  enabled  me  to  change  a  defeat  into  a  victory.  Many 
times  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  change  my  line  of  work  that  my 
income  might  be  increased,  thus  showing  the  practical  value  of  the  educa- 
tion received.  I  have  taught  music  in  very  prominent  families,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  ;  in  every  case  satisfaction  was  expressed.  Socially 
I  have  been  well  received.  Many  complimentary  favors  have  been  shown 
me  by  those  who  are  in  the  same  profession. 

I  have  been  able  to  clothe  myself  and  pay  my  guide.  I  have  often  been 
an  important  auxiliary  in  providing  for  the  family.  I  have  realized  from 
two  pieces  of  my  own  composition  —  a  march  and  a  duet — in  this  town 
only,  about  two  hundred  dollars.  Witsstan  carries  my  music  in  his  stock. 
I  have  done  much  tuning,  which  was  satisfactory  in  every  case. 

Chas.  S.  Weaver. 


Philips,  Ark.,  March  4,  1898. 

To  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Has  the  school  benefited  me?  In  answer  to  this  question  I  will  say,  to 
have  enjoyed  the  privileges,  I  owe  all  that  life  has  ever  given  to  me  of 
pleasure  and  usefulness ;  but  this  is  not  the  offering  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  pages  of  its  history,  for,  owing  to  circumstances  which  it  would  not 
be  well  here  to  explain  even  if  space  were  allowed,  my  work  has  not  been 
what  I  could  have  wished  ;  so,  with  no  excuse  to  offer  as  to  why  I  have  not 
done  more,  the  following  are,  as  near  as  I  can  recall  them,  the  events  since 
the  close  of  my  school  life  : 

I  left  school  in  the  year  1886,  but  the  following  terms  of  '86  and  '87  I 
held  a  position  there  in  the  primary  department  and  bead  work.  Since  that 
time  my  connection  with  the  school  has  been  entirely  severed. 

In  the  summer  of  1887  I  came  to  this  place,  which  has  been  my  home 
since  that  time.  My  first  work  here  was  the  instruction  of  a  music  class  of 
nine  pupils.  The  money  thus  realized  was  used  in  part  payment  for  a 
piano,  which  I  have  succeeded  in  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  with  the 
assistance  of  my  brothers.  This  was  in  '88.  During  the  next  two  years  I 
had  no  work  to  speak  of.  In  1890  I  taught  a  class  in  Hampshire,  Tenn., 
which  enabled  me  to  finish  paying  for  the  piano.  In  the  autumn  of  '92, 
when  returning  from  Tennessee,  I  met  the  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  John  H.  Dye,  who  gave  an  opportunity  of  further 
pursuing  my  studies,  which  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  same  autumn 
found  me  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  school.  I  took  only  a  few  studies, 
spending  most  of  my  time  teaching  music,  but  my  health  was  not  good  and 
I  returned  home  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  next  year  I  returned 
to  Little  Rock,  but  in  December  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, and  in  the  following  January  I  gave  up  entirely  the  plan  of  studying. 
My  object  in  attending  that  school  was  to  gain  a  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
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where  I  hoped  in  time  to  secure  a  position.  This  I  believe  I  could  have 
done  had  the  blessing  of  health  been  mine.  From  the  last-mentioned  date 
up  to  '96  I  had  no  work  at  all,  but  in  that  year  I  again  taught  a  class  in 
Hampshire,  Tenn.,  which  is  the  last  work  I  have  ever  done,  the  past  two 
years  being  spent  in  vainly  trying  to  find  some  employment.  And  so,  with 
best  wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  and  upbuilding  of  the  school,  I  am  one 
of  its  sincerest  friends.  Gertrude  Leftwich. 


Putnam  County. 

I  have  taught  my  sister's  and  neighbors'  children.  I  sew  and  knit  and 
do  almost  all  kinds  of  work.  My  parents  say  I  have  supported  myself  and 
have  been  a  great  help  to  them.  Laura  Thompson. 


YorkvieI/E,  Tenn.,  March  4,  1898. 

I  left  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  the  close  of  its  forty-ninth  session.  I 
tuned  and  repaired  pianos  and  organs  for  about  six  months.  In  July,  1894, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  I  went  into  the  broom  business,  where  I  worked 
about  two  months;  not  being  satisfied,  I  sold  out  to  my  partners,  and  have 
been  working  at  home  ever  since.  I  occasionally  get  an  organ  to  repair 
through  the  country. 

I  have  always  made  my  own  support  and  some  money  extra — about  $75  a 
year.  Ed.  C.  Wamble. 


La  Vergne,  Tenn.,  March  8,  1898. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn.  : 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  a  recent  date  requesting  me  to  give  you 
a  sketch  of  my  life  since  leaving  school,  will  say  : 

I  finished  my  course  in  the  school  in  June,  1886,  and  during  the 
remainer  of  1886  my  health  was  so  bad  that  I  was  unable  to  do  any  work. 
In  1887  I  taught  music  at  La  Vergne,  and  at  Smyrna,  Tenn.  I  was  tolerably 
successful  and  suppose  I  made  about  $200  that  year;  1888,  I  taught  vocal 
classes  in  Wilson  County,  and  averaged  about  $15  a  month  ;  1889,  I  went  to 
Sparta,  Tenn. ,  and  taught  music  there  and  at  Bon  Air,  six  miles  beyond  Sparta. 
I  was  very  successful,  and  had  as  much  work  as  I  could  do,  teaching  and 
repairing  instruments.  I  made  about  $50  per  month.  I  continued  working 
at  Sparta  until  1894.  I  taught  at  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  and  made  about  #25  per 
month.  In  1895  I  worked  with  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.  six  months,  selling 
pianos  and  organs.  I  canvassed  Rutherford,  Sumner,  and  Smith  Counties 
in  1896  and  1897.  I  have  been  working  in  La  Vergne  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Smyrna,  teaching  and  repairing  pianos  and  organs;  I  have  also 
been  buying  old  instruments  and  repairing  them  and  selling  them  at  a  good 
profit,  in  this  I  have  been  assisted  by  R.  Dorman  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
They  have  furnished  me  several  instruments  at  very  low  prices  and  on  very 
liberal  terms.  My  health  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been  very  good.  I  think 
in  the  territories  which  I  have  worked  it  will  be  easy  for  blind  people  to  get 
work.    I  have  always  tried  to  do  my  work  right  and,  in  most  cases,  it  has 
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given  perfect  satisfaction.  If  I  am  as  successful  in  the  future  as  I  have  been 
in  the  past  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied.  I  have  made  many  friends,  and  hope 
that  with  their  help  and  what  I  can  do  myself,  that  the  remainder  of  my 
life  will  be  spent  in  doing  my  duty  and  in  trying  to  benefit  others.  I 
suppose  since  leaving  school  I  have  made  an  average  of  about  $220  per 
year.  Your  friend, 

W.  I.  Traylor. 


Nearly  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  I  left  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1889,  I  received  my  certificate  of  graduation 
from  that  institution,  both  in  musical  and  literary  departments.  I  was 
eager  to  obtain  a  college  education,  not  only  for  my  own  sake  but  also  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  it  is  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  enter  college  on  the 
same  footing  with  young  men  who  have  their  sight,  and  to  accomplish  the 
same  results.  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dabney,  President  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  from  whom  I  obtained  a  scholarship  in  that 
university.  I  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  university  in  September, 
1889,  together  with  another  young  man  who  had  been  my  classmate  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  President  and  professors  entered  into  hearty 
sympathy  with  us  from  the  beginning,  and  rendered  us  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  It  was  hard  at  first  to  get  the  students  to  believe  that  we  could 
study  with  them.  They  believed  that  if  they  read  to  us  they  would  not 
only  be  obliged  to  read  but  to  explain  everything  they  read,  but  we  soon 
convinced  them  that  we  could  be  of  mutual  help.  In  many  of  our  studies 
we  made  over  eighty  per  cent,  and  in  some  we  reached,  or  went  beyond  the 
mark  of  distinction,  which  was  eighty-five  per  cent.  We  remained  in  the 
university  until  1892,  when  we  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  About  six 
months  before  my  graduation  from  the  university  I  was  convinced  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  on  July  nth,  a  little  more  than  a 
month  after  my  graduation,  I  was  granted  license  by  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  at  Winchester,  to  preach.  In  order  that 
I  might  better  prepare  myself  for  my  life-work  I  entered  the  Biblical  Depart- 
ment of  Vanderbilt  University  in  September,  1892.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  I  could  not  take  the  course  in  Theology  as  taught  at  the  Vanderbilt,  on 
account  of  my  lack  of  sight,  and  I  was  anxious  to  make  them  see  that  if  a 
blind  man  failed  in  getting  an  education  it  was  owing  to  lack  of  capacity, 
and  not  of  sight.  While  there  I  won  the  A.  L.  P.  Green  Medal,  which  was 
awarded  to  the  best  reader  of  Scripture  and  Hymns,  and  the  Elliot  F.  Shep- 
herd Prize,  which  was  awarded  to  the  best  essayist  in  history  upon  the 
subject  assigned  by  the  professor  in  that  department.  I  mention  these 
things  not  to  parade  my  own  abilities  or  achievements  but  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  for  blind  students  to  compete  successfully  in  such  matters  with 
students  who  can  see.  In  June,  1895,  I  received  my  B.D.  Degree  and  was 
admitted  on  trial  into  the  Tennessee  Conference  the  following  October.  My 
first  pastoral  charge  was  Eillmore-street  Church,  a  little  mission  located  in 
South  Nashville.  I  labored  for  two  years  with  some  degree  of  success.  In 
my  pastoral  work,  which  some  of  my  friends  thought  would  be  specially 
hard  for  me,  I  found  the  least  difficulty. 
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I  received  for  my  first  year's  salary  $270;  and  for  the  second,  $212.  Of 
course  a  preacher's  salary  is  variable — he  rarely  ever  gets  a  large  salary, 
and  he  does  not  always  get  what  is  promised  him.  Last  October,  the 
customary  two  years'  probation  for  an  itinerant  minister  having  expired,  I 
was,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  received  into  connection  into  con- 
ference and  was  appointed  to  Watkins'  Grove  Mission,  a  little  church  about 
two  miles  south  of  Vanderbilt,  where  I  am  at  present  laboring.  The  salary 
which  is  promised  me  is  $225.  My  work  bids  fair  to  be  successful  this 
year.  This  is  an  account  of  what  I  have  done  since  I  left  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  I  give,  hoping  that  it  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  to  prove  to  the  people  of  our 
State  that  our  pupils  are  self-sustaining,  and  that  the  training  they  receive 
enables  them  not  only  to  sustain  themselves  but  to  occupy  positions  of 
usefulness  in  any  calling  they  may  choose. 

Feux  Coleman. 


(Copy  from  biennial  report,  1891-92.) 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvieee,  March  3,  1890. 
To  Prof.  S.  A.  Link,  Superintendent  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  : 

My  Dear  Sir — As  our  intermediate  examinations  are  now  complete,  it 
appears  an  appropriate  time  to  write  to  you  as  I  promised  to  do  about  your 
friends  and  pupils,  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hall  and  F.  H.  Coleman,  now  students  of 
this  university.  These  gentlemen  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the 
Latin  Scientific  course  with  ease,  making  good  standing  at  the  entrance 
examinations.  They  might  have  entered  higher,  perhaps,  in  some  of  their 
studies,  but  preferred  to  be  regular.  They  took  positions  at  once  near  the 
head  in  all  their  studies,  and  they  have  recently  passed  their  first  regular 
examinations  with  great  credit ;  their  average  grades  are  decidedly  above 
the  average  of  the  class,  and  place  them  in  the  front  rank  in  everything. 
They  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their  success  in  mathematics, 
trigonometry,  and  graphic  algebra,  and  in  chemistry — studies  peculiarly 
difficult  for  the  blind.  They  have  done  all  the  work  of  their  class  without 
favor  or  omission,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  best  members, 
and  promise  to  continue  to  do  so.  I  learn  that  they  take  an  active  and 
equal  part  in  the  work  of  the  literary  societies  and  other  student  organiza- 
tions. It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  these  gentlemen  maintain  a  high  char- 
acter for  honor  and  morality.  Their  success  should  surely  encourage  the 
blind  to  attempt  anything. 

With  the  admirable  technical  and  general  traing  which  your  noble  insti- 
tution gave  them,  these  young  men  seem  to  have  almost  entirely  overcome 
their  blindness,  and  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  other  student.  In 
fact,  they  are  superior  to  the  average  seeing  student  in  earnestness  and  zeal. 

Wishing  you  and  all  of  your  pupils  the  richest  blessings  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 

Charees  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

President. 
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History  and  Prospectus 


The  school  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  me  in  opening  to  me  a  field 
of  pleasure  through  the  channels  of  music  and  literature,  to  which  I  was  a 
stranger  before.  In  a  more  material  way  I  have  been  benefited  by  being 
able  to  make  my  own  clothes,  and  also  to  make  numerous  articles  of  fancy 
work.  I  suppose  I  could  support  myself  with  my  fancy  work  if  it  was 
necessary.  Pearl  King. 


I  graduated  May  29,  1895.  It  will  be  three  years  the  30th  of  May  since 
I  bade  my  last  farewell  to  the  old  place,  schoolmates,  and  dear  friends.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  to  do.  I  have  tried  to  get  work,  but 
people  ask  me  "  how  can  anyone  who  can  not  see  teach? "  And  it  is  difficult 
to  get  some  people  to  understand  the  good  that  an  education  is  to  one  who 
can  not  see.  I  am  willing  to  work  if  I  can  get  any  to  do ;  but,  if  I  do  not 
get  any  to  do,  I  would  not  be  without  an  education.  No.  Education  gives 
beauty  to  the  human  life,  as  the  blooming  of  Mowers  and  singing  of  birds 
gives  beauty  to  the  season  of  springtime.  I  appreciate  my  education,  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  me.  If  I  meet  with  literary  people  I  enjoy 
conversing  with  them  ;  if  I  have  business,  such  as  the  controlling  of  property, 
collecting  of  rents,  etc.,  I  can  do  it,  while  if  I  had  no  education  others  might 
control  it  as  they  choose.  Otheixa  McMurray. 


I  was  born  August  15,  187 1  ;  had  as  good  eyes  as  anyone  until  I  was  nine 
years  old,  when  I  became  totally  blind.  I  had  gone  to  the  public  schools 
before  I  lost  my  sight.  I  could  read  some,  but  after  I  went  blind  it  was  of 
no  benefit  to  me.  I  never  heard  of  the  Blind  School  until  1  was  about 
thirteen  years  old.  I  was  always  very  ambitious,  and  when  I  heard  of  the 
school  I  resolved  to  enter  the  school  and  see  if  there  was  any  way  for  a 
blind  man  to  make  a  support,  as  I  knew  I  would  have  to  support  myself,  as 
my  parents  were  very  poor.  I  went  to  school  for  nearly  five  sessions.  I 
learned  enough  in  the  literary  department  so  that  I  can  go  in  any  kind  of 
society  and  talk  with  the  smartest  of  people  who  have  eyes.  I  also  learned 
the  broom  trade,  which  I  have  never  followed.  I  learned  to  make  mattresses 
also,  wmich  I  have  worked  at  some.  I  can  seat  a  chair  as  quick  as  anyone. 
This  goes  to  show  what  benefit  the  school  has  been  to  me,  for  I  could  make 
a  living  at  any  one  of  these  trades.  I  consider  the  school  one  of  the  grandest 
institutions  ever  established  by  human  agency.  I  have  for  the  last  five  years 
been  traveling  salesman  for  a  fruit  tree  nursery,  and  have  made  from  two  to 
four  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

I  have  made  money  and  bought  a  good  farm,  which  will  support  me,  but 
I  will  continue  to  work,  for  the  good  people  of  Tennessee  have  said  that  the 
blind  should  have  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  have  eyes.  I  thank  God 
for  the  institution  that  has  brought  me  on  a  plane  that  I  am  self-supporting. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  good  the  school  has  done  me,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
every  blind  child  in  the  State  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  school.    I  would  not  for  the  whole  world  be  deprived  of  what  I  know 
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nor  what  the  school  has  taught  me.  I  am  self-supporting,  and  help  rela- 
tives and  friends.  This  is  all  due  to  what  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  has  done  for  me.  R  ^  Wkbb 


The  January  session  of  the  County  Court  of  Gibson  County  for  the  year 
1891  surprised  and  alarmed  the  teachers  of  the  county  by  announcing  that 
they  had  elected  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker,  a  man  totally  blind,  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Numerous  were  the  questions  and 
surmises  as  how  he  could  proceed  with  the  business,  and  grave  were  the 
doubts  and  fears  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  filling  the  office 
acceptably.  Mr.  Baker  went  to  work  and  worked  with  a  will  and  purpose. 
He  took  into  his  counsels  the  oldest  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence, the  younger  for  the  energy  and  strength,  and  all  the  others,  that  he 
might  benefit  them,  and  thereby  benefit  the  schools.  Soon  he  had  all  mov- 
ing forward  with  more  unanimity  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  this  county. 
He  made  a  permanent  organization  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association, 
with  regular  monthly  meetings,  instead  of  the  spasmodic  institutes.  He 
visited  and  inspected  all  the  schools.  He  criticized,  advised,  and  stirred  up 
lagging  teachers,  and  aroused  interest  in  magistrates  and  school  directors. 
He  put  into  execution  the  system  of  grading  schools  as  recommended  by 
the  Stat.e  Superintendent,  showed  its  advantages,  and  gave  efficient  instruc- 
tion in  its  use.  He  organized  the  Teachers'  Circulating  Library,  for  profes- 
sional reading  and  improvement,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two  hundred 
volumes  of  history,  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  general  literature  to  circulat- 
ing among  the  teachers  of  the  county.  He  went  into  all  the  work  of  the 
office  heart  and  soul,  and  the  schools  were  never  more  flourishing  than  during 
his  two  terms  of  office,  from  1891  to  1895. 

It  may  be  asked,  "How  could  a  blind  man  do  this?"  Of  course,  he  did 
not  actually  do  all  the  work  himself ;  but  his  ability  to  select  those  best 
fitted  to  carry  out  his  plans  shows  his  talent  of  supervision.  It  is  not  he 
who  can  do  most  with  his  own  hands,  but  he  who  can  best  direct  the  labors 
of  others,  that  makes  the  best  superintendent. 

We  have  enumerated  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  admin- 
istration. There  were  others  not  mentioned  here  that  contributed  not  a 
little  in  making  his  career  as  a  County  Superintendent  eminently  successful. 

Prof.  G.  R.  McGeic. 


Parents  :  Robert  E.  Baker,  of  Tennessee,  and  Sarah  J.  Pate,  of  Kentucky. 
I  was  born  April  6,  1867,  contracted  a  case  of  sore  eyes  the  second  summer, 
which  deprived  me  of  an  early  education,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  my  sight,  January,  1883. 

The  sixteenth  summer  found  me  mentally  and  physically  blind,  full  of 
ambition,  without  hope.  Soon,  however,  through  my  friend,  Dr.  Fullerton, 
I  learned  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Then  hope  returned  to 
cheer  ambition.  I  entered  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  September 
12,  1883,  and  graduated  June  4,  1889.    My  father  died  soon  after  I  entered 
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Miss  Annik  Payne. 
Miss  Artie  Adkins.  Thos.  Parks. 

Hewett  P.  Gates. 
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school,  and  my  mother  soon  after  my  graduation,  leaving  two  brothers  and 
a  sister  to  my  care.  During  1890  I  managed  our  farm  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
fortable living.    I  did  no  small  part  of  the  general  work  with  my  own  hands. 

In  January,  1891,  the  realization  of  my  aspirations  began.  I  was  elected 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
was  reelected  in  1893.  I  labored  faithfully  for  the  cause  of  education.  As 
to  results,  I  leave  to  a  more  competent  judge,  Prof.  G.  R.  McGee,  who  is 
well  known  to  educators  of  Tennessee.  I  was  defeated  in  1895,  and  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  another  direction.  I  sold  books  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  went  to  manufacturing  brooms,  which  is  still  my  chief 
occupation. 

During  the  last  six  years  I  have  done  repairing  and  tuning  of  pianos, 
and  have  had  from  one  to  seven  music  pupils,  yet  have  made  no  special 
solicitation  for  either.  My  income  for  the  past  eight  years  will  average  $400 
a  year.  I  gave  my  sister  the  advantage  of  an  education,  and  aided  others 
in  various  ways. 

Last  year  I  married  Mrs.  Lula  Gibson,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  and  settled  on 
a  small  farm  near  Trenton.  We  are  happy  and  hopeful.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  I  have  been  the  head  of  a  household  five  years  out  of 
the  eight,  four  with  my  sisters  and  brothers.  I  boarded  three  years,  paying 
an  average  of  $120  yearly. 

I  have  always  tried  to  prove  by  my  conduct  the  deep  gratitude  I  feel 
toward  our  noble  State  for  my  education.  J.  Murray  Baker. 

April  4,  1898. 


Nicho^asvii^e,  Ky.,  March  1,  1898. 

Dear  Mr.  Armstrong — Your  letter  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  my  work 
since  I  have  been  out  of  school  has  been  received.  To-night  I  can  think  of 
ninety-eight  pupils  to  whom  I  have  given  private  lessons  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  three  years  I  have  been  out  of  school.  I  taught  in  Pulaski  until 
Christmas  in  1895,  when  I  went  to  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  Then  the  two  years 
since  I  have  been  engaged  for  ten  months  sessions. 

I  have  taught  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  but  vocal  principally; 
elocution,  and  had  one  class  in  Greek.  I  have  recently  trained  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  on  a  recitation  which  won  for  him  the  prize  over  all  the 
public  schools  in  the  county,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  counties  of  the 
State.  This  led  a  number  of  people  to  make  me  a  proposition  for  a  Satur- 
day class  in  the  country.  I  told  them  if  they  would  pay  me  fifteen  dollars 
a  month,  furnish  me  conveyance  to  and  from  the  class,  I  would  drill  them 
for  two  hours  every  Saturday  morning.  They  seemed  confident  that  my 
terms  would  be  accepted,  and  said  they  would  make  me  a  final  report. 

Your  pupil,         Emma  Boyd. 


I  left  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  year  1890.  There  I 
studied  both  music  and  literary.  I  have  been  teaching  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  and  have  been  able  to  get  work  from  the  best  of  families 
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in  the  city.  I  have  aided  in  giving  and  getting  up  concerts.  I  have  made 
an  average  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  I  have  never  been 
without  a  pupil.  Rosa  Greene. 

Nashville. 


Morristown,  Tenn.,  March  i,  1898. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong : 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  regarding  my  work  since  I  left 
school,  I  will  submit  the  following: 

I  was  born  in  Chattam  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1844 — was  the  son  of 
Herbert  and  Ferraby  Cooper,  both  of  North  Carolina.  My  parents  moved 
from  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee  in  1846,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Hamblin  County,  once  Grainger.  I  resided  in  this  county  until  the  year 
1862,  at  which  time  I  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private  soldier,  in 
Company  H,  Sixtieth  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1864,  when,  from  sore  eyes  and  exposure,  I  lost  my  sight,  and  have  been 
totally  blind  ever  since. 

My  parents  being  very  poor,  I  had  no  means  of  support,  and  made 
repeated  efforts  to  get  into  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  better  prepared  for  an  occupation  by  which  I  could  make 
my  living,  but  failed  to  get  admittance  until  my  Captain,  J.  C.  Hodges,  was 
elected  as  Senator  from  this  district  to  the  Legislature.  I  left  the  school  in 
'79-80.  I  have  taught  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  I  have  had 
classes  in  vocal  music  in  the  counties  of  Hamblen,  Jefferson,  Sevier,  Grainger, 
Hawkins,  Greene,  and  Cocke.  I  have  also  taught  a  number  of  pupils  on 
the  piano  and  organ.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  now  leading  the  singing  in 
the  church  services  and  Sunday-schools  in  the  counties  aforesaid,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  now  teaching  music  classes.  As  I  never  received  any  stip- 
ulated salary  I  can  not  estimate  correctly  what  I  have  earned  yearly,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  support  myself  and  help  my  mother,  who  is  still  living, 
my  father  having  been  dead  for  several  years.  I  am  now  worth  about  $3,000. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  In  addition  to  benefit- 
ing my  pupils  I  have  contributed  of  my  means  for  the  building  of  churches, 
missions,  colleges,  and  schools,  and  I  hope  the  Lord  has  blessed  the  means 
thus  contributed  to  the  good  of  some  poor  mortal. 

I  feel  that  whatever  success  I  have  had  in  my  undertakings  in  life  is  due 
largely  to  your  words  of  encouragement,  to  your  counsel  and  advice  and 
instruction  as  a  teacher,  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  future  success,  I  have  the  honor  of  subscribing 
myself,  Yours  truly,  T.  J.  Cooper. 


Winchester,  Tenn.,  April  22,  1898. 
In  response  to  your  circular  letter  received  some  time  ago  asking  for 
information  concerning  my  life,  record,  earnings,  etc.,  since  I  graduated 
from  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  answer 
briefly,  as  follows  :  I  entered  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  January  15, 
1879,  at  the  age  of  seven  and  one-half  years,  and  attended  regularly  every 
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session  until  June  3,  1890,  when  I  graduated  both  in  the  literary  and 
musical  departments,  having  taken  a  full  course  in  each.  I  am  glad  to  say- 
that  since  that  time  I  have  never  been  without  employment.  In  the  fall  of 
1890  I  was  elected  assistant  music  teacher  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  the  small  salary  of  $100  a  year  and  my  board  and  washing,  but 
before  the  close  of  the  session  this  salary  was  increased  to  $150.  I  held  the 
above-named  position  three  years,  my  salary  being  raised  to  $200  the  second 
year,  and  $250  the  third  year,  board  included.  In  the  summer  of  1893  I 
settled  in  Winchester,  Tenn.,  my  old  home,  at  which  place  I  gave  instruc- 
tions in  music,  and  also  worked  as  local  agent  for  the  Jesse  French  Piano 
and  Organ  Company  until  August,  1895,  during  which  time  I  earned  about 
$300  per  annum,  having  supported  my  widowed  mother  and  assisted  largely 
in  maintaining  two  brothers  that  were  yet  in  school.  I  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  instructor  in  music  in  the  school  in  Mulberry,  Tenn.,  in  August, 
1895,  where  I  remained  until  January,  1897,  during  which  time  I  still  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  local  agent  for  the  Jesse  French  Piano  and  Organ  Com- 
pany, at  an  average  income  of  about  $450  a  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1897 
I  began  working  regularly  with  the  Jesse  French  Piano  and  Organ  Com- 
pany, having  represented  them  at  their  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  Nashville.  Since  I  began  wbrk  for  them  I  have  earned  about  $750, 
and  am  now  representing  them  as  traveling  salesman  in  Tennessee,  south 
and  east  of  Nashville,  at  a  comfortable  salary  and  expenses  paid,  and 
pardon  me  if  I  add  just  here,  that  as  much  is  expected  of  me  by  my 
employers  as  of  my  sighted  contemporaries  and  competitors.  Summing  up 
what  I  have  earned  in  the  past  eight  years  I  find  that  I  have  averaged  $375 
per  annum,  and  computing  the  value  of  my  education  to  me  in  actual 
figures,  with  the  above  average,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  per  cent,  I  find 
that  it  is  equal  to  an  average  principal  of  about  $6,300,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  personal  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  I  have  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  although  sightless,  I  am  not  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  the  world  for  support.  I  sometimes  stop  and  shudder 
when  I  ask  myself  the  question,  "Where  would  I  have  been,  or  what 
would  I  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  providence  of  the  Almighty 
God  having  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  tax-payers  and  magnanimous 
men  of  the  State  to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
which  I  esteem  a  great  privilege  to  call  my  alma  mater?"  I  can  not, 
and  must  not  forget,  however,  before  closing,  to  add  that,  in  addition 
to  having  received  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  institution,  I  could 
never  have  succeeded  as  I  have  had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid  musical 
instruction  and  fatherly  advice  which  I  constantly  received  at  your  hands. 
In  closing  I  will  say,  that  I  would  not  only  advise,  but  also  implore,  all 
parents  having  blind  children,  without  delay,  to  commit  the  training  of 
them  to  your  care,  feeling  sure  that  if  your  wise  instructions  are  accepted 
and  followed  that  in  years  to  come  they  will  have  become  useful  men  and 
women,  an  honor  to  this  State,  and  a  pride  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  same. 
With  many  and  fervent  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  institution,  I  beg 
leave  to  sign, 

D.  M.  Coleman. 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong: 

Dear  Sir  —  Mr.  D.  M.  Coleman,  a  graduate  of  your  institution,  has 
been  in  our  employ  for  something  over  a  year,  and  is  fully  capable,  although 
totally  blind,  of  performing  his  duties  as  well  as  any  man  in  our  employ. 
He  travels  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  selling  goods,  without  an  escort,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  men  we  have.  The  most  wonderful  part  of  it 
is  his  faculty  for  remembering,  being  able  to  remember  every  instrument  he 
has  sold.  We  think  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  he  is  certainly  a 
credit  to  your  institution.  Very  respectfully, 

Ernest  E.  Smith, 

Manager. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOI*. 
James  Johnson. 

Felix  H.  Coleman.  D.  M.  Coleman. 

Miss  Rosa  Greene. 

Winchester,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1898. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn.  : 

Dear  Teacher  — Having  been  asked  some  time  ago  to  furnish  you  with 
some  idea  of  what  my  work  has  been  since  I  left  school,  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  fulfill  the  promise  I  made  you  at  the  time. 

I  graduated  in  May,  1895,  having  taken  a  full  course  in  both  literary  and 
music.  At  the  time  the  state  of  my  health  was  such  that  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  for  me  to  start  out  in  search  of  work ;  consequently  my  brother, 
who  was  teaching  at  home  in  Winchester,  secured  another  position,  kindly 
allowing  me  to  take  the  work  which  he  had.  I  then  had  eight  pupils  and  a 
brass  band,  both  of  which  paid  me  about  $35  per  month.    Since  then  my 
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class  has  gradually  increased,  and  I  now  have  twenty-eight  pupils,  paying 
me  $80  a  month,  and  a  brass  band  at  a  salary  of  $10  per  month.  Last  term 
my  class  was  too  large  for  me  to  manage  alone,  hence  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying an  assistant. 

The  success  which  has  attended  my  efforts  since  leaving  school  is  due 
entirely  to  the  training  which  I  received  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind.  Without  this,  I  would  not  only  be  unable  to  make  my  support,  but 
would  be  dependent  upon  my  widowed  mother,  who  has  worked  night  and 
day  to  send  me  to  school  in  her  declining  years.  This  is  merely  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  from  a  social  stand- 
point derived  from  an  education,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  possessing  such 
a  blessing. 

My  work  has  on  the  average  made  me  from  $400  to  $450  per  year,  and 
should  no  reverses  attend  me  it  will  be  much  larger  hereafter. 

My  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  school  is  unbounded,  and  I  owe  all  that  I 
am  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be  to  the  training  I  received  there. 

I  am  under  an  equally  large  obligation  to  you  and  your  sainted  wife, 
who,  at  my  first  entrance  into  the  school  at  a  very  tender  age,  took  charge 
of  me  as  if  though  I  had  been  your  own  son  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fatherly  and  motherly  advice  received  at  your  hands  during  the  years  of  my 
preparation  for  active  life,  I  should  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  me  since. 

With  you  as  Superintendent,  what  possibilities  are  too  high  and  what 
future  too  bright  for  the  school  to  receive  ! 

May  success  abundantly  crown  your  untiring  efforts  for  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  and  may  God's  richest  blessings  rest  upon  you  and  the  school,  is  the 
fervent  prayer  of  a  devoted  student. 

Tom  Coleman. 


Jackson,  Tenn.,  March  11,  1898. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong : 

Dear  Friend — I  owe  much  of  my  success  in  life  to  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind.  I  left  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  tried  teaching  seeing 
children,  but  made  a  failure  of  it,  for  my  eyes  were  not  strong  enough  at 
that  time  to  bear  the  strain,  but  the  fancy  work  which  we  were  taught  in 
the  school  enabled  me  to  be  of  some  help  to  my  family. 

In  the  year  1890  I  entered  the  Nashville  City  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses.  I  graduated  in  April,  1892,  and  I  have  been  practicing  my  pro- 
fession ever  since.  I  have  made,  on  an  average,  fifty  dollars  a  month  and 
expenses.  With  the  money  I  have  earned  I  have  educated  two  of  my 
sisters,  and  helped  my  aged  mother  to  be  much  more  comfortable  than  she 
would  have  been  without  my  help.  I  am  more  than  thankful  for  all  the 
school  has  done  for  me  personally,  for  it  has  not  only  made  me  self-support- 
ing, but  has  put  me  in  a  position  where  I  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  love 
my  profession,  and  am  proud  to  be  called  a  trained  nurse.  Anything  that  I 
can  do  for  the  school,  or  anything  for  anyone  connected  with  it,  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  me.  CoRA  ^  Kimbro. 
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February  25,  1898. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong  : 

Dear  Sir  —  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  Miss  Cora  Kimbro 
is  matron  and  head  nurse  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Sanitarium  of 
this  place.  She  took  charge  June  1,  1897.  She  has  done  a  matchless  piece 
of  work.  She  is  considered  and  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  nurses 
in  the  South. 

Miss  Kimbro  has  skillfully  handled  every  patient  put  in  the  hospital, 
and  we  have  many.    It  is  truly  her  calling,  and  she  nobly  performs  her  duty. 

Yours, 

M.  A.  Matthews, 
President  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Sanitarium. 

T.  J.  Jones,  M.D., 

Chairman  of  Staff. 

Antioch,  Tenn. 

I  left  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  in  June,  1879,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  soon  after  returning  home  was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Antioch  Baptist  Church.  During  the  next  four  years  I  spoke  frequently 
on  religious  topics,  and  occasionally  delivered  a  sermon. 

I  have  at  different  times  sold  books  for  several  companies,  and  while  I 
have  not  realized  much  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  have  been  the 
means  of  distributing  valuable  religious,  political,  literary,  business,  and 
medical  works.  I  have  made  myself  useful  in  many  ways  at  home,  and 
during  the  long  illness  preceding  my  mother's  death  I  cared  for  her.  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  strengthen  the  weak,  comfort 
the  distressed,  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  make  myself  entertain- 
ing to  young  and  old.  jOHN  MlN T(  )X. 


Whether  ambition  is  a  vice  or  a  virtue,  I  admit  that  I  have  some  of  it  in 
my  disposition.  When  I  left  the  school  seven  years  ago  I  immediately 
began  casting  about  for  something  to  do.  Instead  of  considering  time  so 
great  a  burden  that  it  must  be  passed  away,  I  consider  it  so  precious  a  gift 
that  it  should  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage.  So,  I  say,  I  immediately 
began  to  hunt  work. 

Long  before  I  left  school  I  had  entertained  the  ambition  to  write  an 
autobiography.  This  desire  must  have  been  due  to  a  certain  youthful 
importance.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  however,  as  soon  as  I  left  school  I 
began  work  on  that  autobiography.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  soon  saw 
the  folly  of  the  thing  before  it  was  too  late,  but  not  until  the  autobiography 
had  been  arranged  word  for  word.  Then  I  wrote  a  little  effeminate  story 
and  sent  it  to  a  religious  paper.  When  the  story  was  not  published  I  won- 
dered, and  decided  that  the  world  did  not  appreciate  literary  ability.  For 
three  years  I  struggled  along  in  the  same  way,  thinking  that  each  story  was 
best  of  all.  I  always  blamed  the  publishers  for  all  my  ill  success.  Then  I 
began  writing  for  the  Authors'  Association.  These  people  accepted  the  first 
manuscript  I  sent  them.  Since  then  I  have  been  connected  with  press 
associations. 
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I  have  never  done  anything  marvelous  in  the  literary  line,  but  let  me 
humbly  boast  of  having  tried.  I  am  a  round  or  two  nearer  the.  top  of  the 
ladder  than  I  was  when  I  started,  and  if  energy  and  resolution  amount  to 
anything  I  shall  one  day  be  nearer  the  top. 

But  how  did  I  live  all  this  time?  There  was  no  money  in  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  not  published.  I  taught  music  during  the  day  and  wrote 
at  night.  I  have  never  failed  to  get  a  reasonably  good  class  when  I  wanted 
it,  but  have  had  some  trouble  in  getting  money  from  the  persons  whom  I 
have  taught. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  earning  my  daily  bread,  and  possibly  a  little 
more.  For  this  reason  I  say  "all  honor  to  the  workers  in  the  institution, 
all  honor  to  the  taxpayers,  all  honor  to  the  organizers  of  our  benevolent 
institution,  all  honor  to  the  God  who  ordained  and  prospers  them." 

Frank  H.  Strickland. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
school.  Since  I  left  the  school  I  have  been 
helping  my  mother  with  the  household  af- 
fairs. If  I  were  compelled  to  make  my  own 
living,  I  could  do  so,  with  the  ability  and 
education  that  I  received  there. 

LiEEiE  HiNES. 


Springfieed,  Tenn., 

March  n,  1898. 
When  asked  how  the  school  benefited 
me,  I  can  say  that  the  money  expended  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  me.     I  have  made  my  support  MISS  EIEEIE  HINES. 

nearly  ever  since  I  left  school.    I  have  been 

employed  in  all  kinds  of  housework,  and  can  cut  out  and  make  almost  any 
garment.  I  have  also  tended  the  sick.  I  have  also  taught  music.  I  have 
benefited  my  mother  and  sister,  and  also  my  brother  until  he  was  able  to 
make  his  own  support.  Jueia  Copein. 


I  was  born  in  Henry  County  in  1870,  near  the  village  of  Buchanan.  I 
am  the  only  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Ann  Forrest.  When  two  years  old  I 
had  a  spell  of  fever,  which  resulted  in  total  blindness.  My  father  died  a 
year  later.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Nashville,  where  I  received  my  education.  My  mother  died  in  December, 
1885,  leaving  me  homeless  and  without  means.  While  a  pupil  I  managed 
to  clothe  myself  and  pay  my  fare  over  the  road  by  doing  little  jobs  of  work 
assigued  to  me  about  the  building. 

In  May,  1892,  I  left  the  school  and  retured  to  Henry  County.  I  went  to 
the  house  of  my  half  brother  to  live  until  I  could  get  something  to  do.  I 
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at  once  made  application  to  several  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  for  employ- 
ment, but  could  find  no  opening  of  any  kind.  I  went  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and  passed  the  required  examination,  making  a  first-class  certificate. 
After  this  I  asked  for  the  District  Free  School,  but  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  afraid  I  would  find  trouble  in  keeping  order.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  my 
effort  I  had  intended  to  make  an  assistant  out  of  one  of  the  pupils.  I  made 
myself  useful  about  the  house  and  farm,  and  in  this  way  more  than  earned 
my  board  as  long  as  I  stayed  with  my  people.  That  fall  I  distinguished 
myself  as  a  farm  hand.  I  could  travel  anywhere  in  the  community  alone, 
and  would  go  about  asking  the  farmers  for  work  just  as  though  I  could  see. 
I  proved  to  them  that  I  could  do  most  any  kind  of  work  except  plowing. 
During  the  first  two  years  I  did  a  variety  of  things,  but  made  very  little.  I 
worked  on  the  farm,  traded,  taught  some  private  pupils,  made  brooms,  etc.  ; 
in  short,  I  earned  my  living. 

In  August,  1893,  I  had  a  spell  of  fever,  and  a  period  of  bad  health  fol- 
lowed. In  1894  I  managed  to  get  money  enough  to  buy  me  a  broom- winder, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  material  to  operate  it. 

In  October,  1894,  I  announced  myself  as  a  candidate  for  County  Super- 
intendent of  Henry  County.  I  had  seven  opponents,  two  of  whom  were 
ladies.  In  January,  1895,  I  announced  myself  before  the  Court  in  a  speech. 
I  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  but  was  the  second  in  the  race.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Baker,  was  defeated  on  the  same  day. 

Later  I  learned  through  Mr.  Baker  that  a  large  crop  of  broom-corn  had 
been  planted  in  Gibson  County,  and  that  we  might  be  successful  in  joining 
in  a  broom  factory.  A  trade  was  made  by  letter,  and  in  July,  1895,  I  moved 
my  tools  to  Trenton,  where  I  am  now.  The  new  firm  consisted  of  Baker, 
Wamble,  and  Forest,  each  equal  partners.  The  firm  was  known  as  the 
Shanghai  Broom  Company.  Baker  was  general  manager,  I  was  traveling 
salesman,  and  Wamble  was  foreman.  We  went  to  work  with  energy,  for  we 
realized  that  we  had  heavy  expenses  to  meet.  We  had  to  make  our  board 
and  rent  and  to  struggle  with  great  competition  and  low  prices,  pay  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  buy  materials.  Mr.  Wamble,  after  a  short  time,  withdrew, 
and  we  bought  his  part  of  the  shop.  We  hired  some  help.  The  first  year 
we  succeeded  in  making  and  selling  over  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
brooms.  I  proved  to  be  an  expert  salesman.  I  spent  about  half  of  my  time 
on  the  road,  and  the  remainder  in  doing  any  kind  of  work  in  the  shop  that 
was  to  be  done.  I  succeeded  in  scattering  our  goods  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  West  Tennessee  and  some  points  in  Kentucky.  Our  brooms  became 
very  popular.  The  margin  on  broom  business  is  small,  though  if  a  man  can 
arrange  so  as  not  to  be  at  much  expense,  he  can  make  a  living  at  it.  We 
continued  partners  for  nearly  two  years.  Last  spring  we  thought  it  best  to 
separate,  so  in  April  we  dissolved  partnership,  and  I  sold  my  interest  to  Mr. 
Baker. 

I  opened  a  confectionery  and  notion  stand,  in  which  I  am  now  engaged, 
and  in  which  I  have  succeeded  fairly  well.  I  own  the  little  house  I  do  busi- 
ness in,  and  have  on  hand  about  seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of  stock.  I  owe 
nothing  but  what  I  can  pay  and  have  a  little  left.  I  am  noted  for  my 
promptness  in  attending  to  business  and  meeting  my  contracts.    I  have  a 
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very  nice  little  trade,  considering  the  competition  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded, though  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  My  average  cash  sales 
per  month  are  about  $80.  I  do  all  my  own  work,  except  on  busy  days  I 
have  a  boy  to  help  me.  I  can  wait  on  my  customers  with  such  accuracy 
that  often  strangers  do  not  detect  my  blindness.  I  pay  $8  a  month  for  my 
board.  I  have  been  at  the  same  place  for  over  two  years,  and  have  never 
fallen  behind  with  my  board.  I  will  remain  in  my  present  situation  until  I 
can  do  better.  I  close  my  report  with  regret  that  I  have  not  a  better  one  to 
make.    I  have  never  depended  on  my  people  or  my  friends  for  a  living. 

Henry  M.  Forrest. 


Nashvilxe,  Tenn.,  June  16,  1898. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir  —  I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  wife.  I  always  thought  a  great 
deal  of  her.  She  was  one  of  my  teachers  when  I  entered  school  last.  She 
has  paid  the  debt  we  all  have  to  pay  sooner  or  later. 

I  ought  to  have  answered  your  letter  before  now,  but  kept  putting  it  off. 
You  said  you  wanted  me  to  answer  your  letter  fully,  so  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can  about  it. 

I  do  not  remember  the  date  exactly  when  I  entered  school,  but  I  believe 
it  was  along  about  '56  or  '57.  I  ought  to  have  entered  before  then,  but  my 
parents  and  myself  were  very  anxious  about  my  sight,  until  we  found  it  was 
all  in  vain.  Then  I  thought  I  would  go  to  school.  I  was  getting  a  very 
pretty  start  in  school  when  the  war  came  up.  I  never  entered  school  any 
more  until  a  good  bit  after  the  war.  A  short  time  after  I  entered  school 
Mr.  Sturtevant  told  me  the  Trustees  said  I  was  older  than  they  wanted  to 
keep  in  school.  But  he  always  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
me,  and  told  me  he  could  get  me  in  the  broom  shop  to  learn  a  trade.  I  told 
him  all  right,  I  was  willing  to  learn  anything  that  was  honorable  to  make  a 
living.  I  think  what  I  learned  in  school  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  in  the 
way  of  making  a  living. 

You  said  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  had  been  following  since  we 
left  school,  and  what  we  had  accumulated. 

I  have  followed  various  things  since  I  left  school,  sometimes  working  at 
the  broom  trade,  caning  chairs,  etc.  I  believe  the  easiest  money  I  ever 
made  was  in  buying  young  mules  and  raising  and  selling  them  ;  at  least  I 
like  to  follow  it  best  of  anything.  Some  times  I  would  have  three  or  four 
colts  at  a  time.  My  readers  may  want  to  know  how  a  blind  man  tends  to 
mule  colts.  I  had  a  bell  on  each  one  of  them,  and  when  they  would  come 
up  to  be  turned  in  I  would  know  them  all  by  their  bells.  Before  I  turned 
them  in  the  barn  I  would  go  in  and  fix  their  feed  like  I  wanted  it,  and  then 
I  would  turn  them  in.  When  I  had  to  go  in  the  barn  where  they  were  I 
would  have  a  long  switch  that  I  would  put  in  before  me  before  going  in. 
After  I  got  in  the  mule  trade  I  took  a  pride  in  having  mine  look  as  well  as 
any  one  else's.  I  got  so  I  liked  to  deal  in  horses  and  mules  more  than  any- 
thing else. 
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After  the  men  had  traded  in  horses  they  would  come  and  banter  me  to 
swap.  I  would  tell  them  I  would  rather  sell  than  to  swap.  They  would 
want  to  know  if  I  was  afraid  to  swap.  I  told  them  I  was  not,  so  I  tried  that 
part  of  it.  Swapped  a  good  many  times  before  I  quit  handling  stock.  I 
never  made  but  one  swap  that  I  felt  anyways  licked  in. 

I  have  just  quit  dealing  in  stock  now,  and  rent  my  farm  and  house-lot 
out,  and  board  with  the  man  I  rent  my  house  to.  I  don't  work  at  anything 
now  only  my  trade. 

My  father  died  in  '86,  and  left  me  about  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 
Mother  and  myself  kept  house  alone  nearly  thirteen  years,  so  that  kept  me 
very  closely  confined  about  home.    Mother  died  in  '96. 

I  reckon,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  at  it  now,  I  am  worth  about  three 
thousand  dollars. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  your  school  most  any  time.  I 
thought  I  would  have  come  out  to  the  school  the  night  of  the  close,  but 
was  not  very  well,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  right  away  afterwards. 
I  remain  as  ever,  your  friend, 

J.  H.  Hooper. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  June  24,  1898. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago  and  will  proceed  to 
give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life  since  leaving  school.  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
truly  say  I  have  been  self-supporting  ever  since  I  left  the  institution,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  training  I  received  while  in  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind.  On  leaving  school  I  went  to  work  immediately  at  the 
broom  business,  at  Bellbuckle,  and  turned  out  an  average  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dozen  brooms  per  week.  After  about  five  years  I  opened  a  large  shop 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  We  got  out  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dozen 
brooms  per  week.  My  father  died  five  years  after  I  left  Nashville,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  taken  an  equal  part  with  my  brother  in  supporting  the 
family.  During  all  this  time  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something 
else,  by  trading.  At  present  I  spend  my  time  drumming  up  my  goods, 
while  the  shop  is  left  in  charge  of  the  foreman.  I  have  always  had  plenty 
of  friends  wherever  I  have  worked,  and  believe  I  have  the  thorough  con- 
fidence of  the  best  class  of  merchants,  for  they  continue  to  patronize  me, 
after  I  have  secured  their  trade. 

I  desire  here  to  thank  »the  managers  of  the  school  for  what  they  have 
done  for  me,  and  I  shall  always  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  recommending 
the  School  for  the  Blind  to  every  one  who  needs  its  benefits. 

Yours  very  truly, 
,  James  E.  Johnson. 


Spring  Creek,  Tenn.,  June  28,  1898. 
I  graduated  in  May,  1895,  having  taken  a  Grammar  School  Course  at  the 
Blind  School.     The  work  shop  engaged  me  principally,  as  I  am  somewhat 
mechanical,  and  have  good  use  of  my  hands.    I  was  appointed  instructor  of 
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handicraft  in  the  institution,  September  23d,  of  the  same  year.  I  have 
made  between  six  and  seven  hundred  dollars  at  present  writing.  I  have 
aided  some  in  my  community  who  are  desirous  of  an  education  and  are 
unable  to  procure  it.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind.  Sam  H.  Giee. 


Nashvieee,  Tenn.,  July  11,  1898. 
I  lost  my  eyesight  at  the  age  of  seven  years  through  a  spell  of  measles. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant  I  entered  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind  at  nine  years  of  age.  My  first  years  in  school  were 
irregular,  on  account  of  sickness  and  a  stay  in  New  York  for  treatment  of 
my  eyes.  For  the  remaining  portion  of  my  school-life  my  attendance  was 
more  regular. 

After  Mr.  Sturtevant's  death  I  remained  in  school  under  Mr.  Bigelow's 
superintendency.  Until  that  time  the  school  was  not  graded.  Mr.  Bigelow 
first  adopted  the  graded  system. 

The  next  Superintendent  was  Mr.  S.  A.  Link,  under  whom  I  graduated 
in  the  Grammar  Department  and  received  a  medal  in  music.  I  being  the 
first  graduate  of  the  school  and  the  only  member  of  the  class  of  '88,  my 
diploma  was  not  given  me  till  '89,  with  a  class  of  seven  graduates.  Prof. 
Armstrong  was  my  music  teacher,  and  I  feel  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness 
and  encouragement  of  himself  and  wife,  I  should  not  have  succeeded  so  well. 

The  summer  after  graduating  I  started  a  subscription  school,  which  con- 
tinued three  months;  then  secured  a  music  class  of  a  few  pupils,  which 
increased  to  twenty.  My  family  then  moved  to  White  Bluff,  Dickson 
County,  I  remaining  in  Nashville  in  charge  of  my  music  class,  in  connection 
with  which  I  had  a  small  class  at  White  Bluff.  I  then  taught  in  Robertson 
County  five  months  for  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  and  board. 
While  there  was  elected  organist  and  leader  of  choir  in  Bethlehem  Baptist 
Church.  Returned  home,  started  a  class,  teaching  two  years.  Again  taught 
at  White  Bluff  for  six  months  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month 
and  board.  I  am  now  teaching  at  home,  am  urged  to  return  to  White  Bluff, 
but  prefer  remaining  at  home  on  account  of  my  mother's  health.  Was 
offered  a  position  in  a  school  at  Van  Couver,  Washington,  to  act  as  first 
assistant  and  introduce  the  blind  system.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  became  a 
member  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville,  under  Rev.  L.  B.  Fish, 
and  have  been  active  in  church  and  Sunday-school  work  since.  I  am  now 
teaching  a  class  in  the  Third  Baptist  Sunday-school,  also  a  class  at  the  State 
Penitentiary.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  all 
these  blessings  would  have  been  denied  me,  aside  from  the  pleasure  of  doing 
some  good  for  others.  I  have  been  able  to  sustain  myself,  and  have  not 
been  a  burden  to  my  widowed  mother. 

I  have,  and  always  shall,  work  for  the  interest  of  the  school.  Among 
those  for  whom  I  have  secured  entrace  are — Susie  Caine,  Katie  Bennett, 
Lula  Echardt,  and  others. 

My  mother's  prayers  and  best  wishes  are  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  school, 
and  she  thinks  it  a  blessing  to  all  who  come  under  its  influence. 

Respectfully,  May  CuTEER. 
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I  think  it  proper  to  mention  the  names  of  some  successful 
graduates. from  whom  I  have  not  had,  as  yet,  any  reply  to  my 
letter : 

F.  S.  Hall,  Orlando,  Fla.;  J.  F.  Hanks,  Denison,  Texas;  Miss 
Onie  Kyle,  Huntingdon,  Tenn.;  Miss  Austa  Daniels,  Williamson 
County,  Tennessee,  successful  music  teachers. 

Miss  Iyunie  Simms,  Shelby ville,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  Gregory  Ralston, 
Kagleville,  Tenn. ;  Miss Luetta Thomas,  Austin,  Texas,  successful 
school  teachers. 

Mr.  Harsh,  Memphis,  proprietor  and  manager  of  a  large  furni- 
ture store. 

Mr.  Howard,  near  Nashville,  proprietor  and  manager  of  a 
large,  well-conducted  farm. 

Mr.  Fred  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Klsworth  Daniel,  also  successful 
farmers  of  Williamson  County,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Iyove,  Johnson  City,  and  Mr.  Hensley,  Dickson,  Tenn., 
editors. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Scruggs,  a  successful  real  estate  operator  of  Nash- 
ville, who  has  accumulated  very  close  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Guy  Francis,  who  entered  the  school  at  eight  years  of 
age  and  graduated  at  eighteen,  with  honors,  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  Musical  Department  the  following  session,  filling 
the  position  with  credit,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction  by  his 
earnest  and  close  attention  to  duty. 

H  Circular  Ccttcr. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  describing  the  school 
building,  and  setting  forth  the  objects  and  requirements  of  the 
same  ;  also  how  and  to  whom  application  should  be  made  for 
admission. 

Dear  Sir — The  Fifty-fourth  Session  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  commences  September  1,  1897.  This  is  one  of  the  best  appointed 
schools  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  amidst  beautiful,  spacious,  and 
well-kept  grounds.  It  contains  one  hundred  rooms,  and  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  in  short  has  all  the  appliances  and  conveniences  of  a 
first-class  boarding  school.  There  are  no  open  fireplaces,  no  grates  nor 
stoves,  and  when  candles  are  used  by  teachers  or  servants  they  are  placed 
in  lanterns.  There  is  both  a  day  and  a  night  watchman,  and  every  possible 
precaution  is  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  building  and  the  occupants.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  require  the  officers  and  teachers  to  devote  their  entire 
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time  to  the  school  work,  and  to  make  ever}-  effort  in  their  power  to  promote 
its  advancement  and  extend  its  usefulness,  and  also  insist  that  the  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  training  of  the  students  shall  be  systematic  and  thor- 
ough, and  that  the  curriculum  be  kept  fully  abreast  with  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  the  day.  It  is  a  State  institution,  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  therefore  offers  to  every  blind  child  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  years,  an  opportunity  to  procure 
an  education  as  good,  and  in  every  respect  as  complete,  as  that  received  by 
their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters.  To  this  is  added  a  most  excellent 
training  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Its  splendid  choir  and  band 
have  gained  no  small  recognition  from  the  public,  its  friends  and  patrons. 

Girls  are  taught  to  sew  by  hand,  to  manage  a  sewing  machine,  to  cut 
and  fit  dresses,  bead  work,  knitting,  and  crocheting,  while  the  boys  are 
taught  piano-tuning,  broom-making,  mattress-making,  and  chair-caning. 
All  this,  with  board,  washing,  and  medical  attention,  is  absolutely  free, 
parents  or  guardians  incurring  only  the  trifling  expense  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  school,  and  furnishing  suitable  clothing. 

Believing  that  all  good  men  and  women  in  the  land  desire  to  help  the 
unfortunate,  I  have  felt  that  by  addressing  you  the  blind  children  in  your 
neighborhood  would  be  sought  out,  and  their  parents  persuaded  to  at  once 
make  application  for  their  admission,  knowing  by  long  experience  that  an 
education  to  the  blind  means  independence  and  respectability,  and  the 
want  of  it  dependence  and  ultimately  the  poor-house.  The  applicant  must 
be  sound  in  mind,  moral  in  character,  free  from  epilepsy  and  all  contagious 
diseases,  and  unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  school.  A  doctor's  certificate 
to  this  effect  should  always  accompany  the  application. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 

Trusting  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  us  reach  these  poor 
children,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Su perm  ten  den  t. 
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FOUNDER. 
James  Champlin. 


LADIES  WHO  ASSISTED  IN  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  WERE  ACTIVE  IN  ITS  SUPPORT. 


Mrs.  John  Bell, 

Mrs.  Player, 

Mrs.  Matthew  Watson, 


Mrs.  William  Morgan, 

Mrs.  Kelly, 

Mrs.  Jos.  H.  Marshall. 


TRUSTEES. 


(At  different  times.) 


Rev.  J.  T.  Edgar,  D.D., 

Rev.  R.  B.  C.  Howell,  D.D., 

Rev.  J.  T.  Wheat,  D.D., 

Rev.  A.  L.  P.  Green, 

Dr.  John  Young, 

Dr.  Robert  Martin, 

C.  W.  Nance, 

R.  J.  Meigs, 

J.  W.  McCombs, 

J.  H.  Putnam, 

W.  F.  Bang, 

RUSSELL*H0UST0N, 

Rev.  Samuel  Baker, 
W.  S.  Eakin, 
Thompson  Anderson, 
E.  H.  East,* 
Lemuel  R.  Campbell,* 


C.  H.  Howard, 
Francis  B.  Fogg, 
A.  V.  S.  Lindsley, 
John  M.  Lea,* 
E.  W.  Adams, 
Daniel  Carter, 
Geo.  W.  Smith, 
Samuel  Watkins, 
William  Evans, 
Col.  E.  W.  Cole,* 
John  G.  Houston, 
Judge  J.  W.  Bonner, 
Herman  Justi, 
Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley,^ 
L.  Rascoe,* 
William  Litterer,* 
W.  C.  Collier.* 


*  Present  Board. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(At  different  time.) 

Wm.  H.  Churchman,  J.  M.  Sturdevant, 

E.  W.  Whelan,  L.  A.  Bigelow, 

J.  G.  Berry,  S.  A.  Link, 

 Fortescue,  David  Lipscomb,  Jr., 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Present  Superintendent. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Judge  E.  H.  East,  President, 
Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley,  Sec'y,      Mr.  L:  Rascoe,  Treas., 
Judge  John  M.  Lea,  Mr.  W.  C.  Collier, 

Mr.  William  Litterer,  Mr.  L.  R.  Campbell. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley,  Mr.  L.  Rascoe, 

Mr.  Lemuel  R.  Campbell. 
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OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 
J.  S.  Cain,  M.D.,  Physician,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Gilmer,  Matron. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Beulah  Bailey,  Miss  Lula  McCauley, 

Miss  Carrie  Duff,  Miss  Mary  McFerrin, 

Miss  Nellie  Hammontree,         Miss  Mamie  McLean, 
John  Lowry,  A.M.,  Elocution. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Director. 
E.  G.  Francis,  Miss  Bessie  Oney. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

S.  H.  Gill  Handicraft. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Gross  Sewing. 


COLORED  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  Susan  Lowe. 
Miss  Ella  Scruggs 


Matron  and  Teacher. 
Teacher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
submit  the  following  as  the  twenty-eighth  biennial  report 
of  the  school  for  the  two  years  ending  December  19,  1898 : 

This  report  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  section  1579 
(Shannon's  Code,  2649),  which  provides  as  follows:  "The 
Trustees  shall,  during  the  first  week  of  each  reguar  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  make  a  report  to  the  same,  set- 
ting forth  a  statement  of  all  their  official  acts,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institution, 
and  making  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  future  man- 
agement as  they  think  will  tend  to  promote  and  increase 
its  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  a  scheme  of  benevolence." 

OFFICIAL  ACTS  OF  THE  BOAKD. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  held  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ings at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  which  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  by  the  Trustees.  At  each  one  of  these  meet- 
ings a  full  and  detailed  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  giving  a  careful 
and  complete  statement  and  account  of  the  life  and  prog- 
ress of  the  school  during  the  preceding  quarter.  There 
was  also  submitted  to  the  Board,  at  each  meeting,  a  report 
of  the  Treasurer  showing  in  detail  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  proper  vouchers  were  submitted  by  the  Treas- 
urer, with  his  report,  showing  every  item  of  expenditure. 
Duplicates  of  all  of  these  vouchers  were  subsequently  de- 
livered to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  and  are  on  file  in 
his  office,  . 


The  following  is  a  list  of  warrants  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller : 

1897. 

January  2,  No.  11,923   $  4,875  00 

March  20,  No.  12,906    1,683  67 

March  29,  No.  12,960    3,191  33 

April  27,  No.  13,181    3,880  00 

August  2,  No.  14,154    4,637  50 

September  20,  No.  14,613    4,637  50 

December  27,  No.  15,685    4,839  76 

1898. 

March  21,  No.  16,723    5,448  25 

June  20,  No.  17,571    5,622  59 

September  26,  No.  18,519    5,622  59 

$44,438  19 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  date  of  our  last 

report  was   $     282  71 

Adding  the  above  sum  $44,438  19 

"We  have  $44,720  90 

Our  total  expenses  have  been   44,492  68 

Which  deducted  from  the  above  leaves  balance 

on  hand  $     228  22 

The  by-laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  school, 
which  were  adopted  in  December,  1896,  have  been  in 
operation  since  that  time  and  have  proven  very  satisfactory. 
A  copy  of  the  same  is  submitted  herewith. 

In  July,  1897,  the  Board  elected  all  teachers,  officers, 
and  employes  of  the  school,  and  all  salaries  were  fixed  by 
the  Board.  Since  that  time  a  few  vacancies  have  occurred, 
which  have  been  filled  by  elections  held  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Since  our  last  report  to  your  honorable  body,  and  on 
July  20,  1897,  our  former  Superintendent,  IJavid  Lips- 
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comb,  Jr.,  tendered  his  resignation,  the  same  to  take  effect 
August  1,  1897.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Lipscomb  was 
accepted  by  the  Board,  and  Prof.  John  V.  Armstrong,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  school  in  the 
capacity  of  superintendent  and  director  of  the  musical  de- 
partment, was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  school  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Lipscomb.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  Prof.  Arm- 
strong has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  management  of 
the  school.  This  great  institution  has,  as  a  rule,  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  at  its  head  capable  men,  but 
at  no  time  in  its  history  has  it  been  more  prosperous  than 
it  has  during  the  past  year,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  Superintendent  now  in  charge  are 
in  the  noble  Work  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  portion 
of  a  long  and  honorable  life,  and  his  selection  was  a  happy 
choice  upon  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  felicitates  itself. 
LTnder  his  wise  and  careful  management  the  school  has  in- 
creased until  now  we  have  enrolled  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils,  which  is  the  largest  number  that  has  ever  been  in 
attendance  at  the  school  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  at  the  beginning  of  another  scho- 
lastic year  we  will,  in  all  probability,  have  two  hundred 
pupils  in  the  school. 

We  regret  to  state  that  since  the  last  biennial  report  Mr. 
Herman  Justi  and  Col.  E.  W.  Cole,  two  valued  members, 
have  tendered  their  resignations.  As  their  successors  we 
have  selected  Mr.  William  Litterer  and  Mr.  William  C. 
Collier,  of  Nashville,  which  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
we  trust  will  be  satisfactory  to  and  will  be  approved  by 
your  honorable  body. 

CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OE  THE  INSTI- 
.  TUTION 

We  beg  to  state  that  an  elaborate  account  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  the  institution  is  contained  in  the  bien- 
nial report  of  Prof.  John  V.  Armstrong,  the  Superintend- 
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ent  of  the  school,  which  we  submit  herewith  as  a  part  of 
this  report,  and  we  respectfully  refer  your  honorable  body 
to  the  same  for  full  information  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment, conduct,  and  needs  of  said  institution. 

SUGGESTIONS  ESI  REGARD  TO  THE  FUTURE 
MANAGEMENT  OE  THE  INSTITUTION 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  per  capita  allowance  of  $200  per  pupil 
be  restored.  The  last  General  Assembly  allowed  only 
$175,  whereas,  the  usual  and  customary  allowance  for  years 
has  been  $200.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  school  in 
a  first-class  manner  upon  the  allowance  of  $175.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  our  present  Superintendent  has,  by  the 
exercise  of  rigid  economy  and  close  attention  to  details, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  per  capita  allowance, 
paid  all  current  expenses. 

In  the  second  place,  we,  the  Trustees  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  most  earnestly  insist  that  in  view  of  its  present 
condition  a  special  appropriation  of  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  dollars  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  this 
institution.  This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  we 
have  asked  your  honorable  body  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  this  character. 

The  history  of  this  school  will  show  that  the  Trustees 
have  never,  unless  special  appropriations  were  apparently 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution, 
asked  for  a  greater  amount  of  money  than  was  needed  to 
defray  the  current  expenses,  and  they  have  been  careful  to 
keep  within  the  allowance  granted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly Freedom  from  debt  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  books  of  the  treasury  will  frequently 
show  large  balances  to  their  credit  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

In  its  present  condition  the  school  cannot  accommodate 
comfortable  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils. 
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We  now  have  at  the  school  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  and  the  Superintendent  has  been  compelled  to 
cut  oft'  a  part  of  the  hallways  for  rooms.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  properly  care  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  buildings. 

In  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  past  year,  we  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  we  will,  perhaps,  have  two  hundred 
during  the  next  session.  Of  course,  these  blind  children 
must  be  cared  for  and  educated. 

The  Superintendent's  report  contains  a  full  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  buildings,  furniture,  and 
appliances  of  the  school. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  contains  a  succinct  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
school.  These  two  reports  deserve  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion. 

In  order  that  the  institution  may  be  placed  in  proper 
condition  to  accommodate  comfortably  two  hundred  chil- 
dren, the  following  improvements  are  necessary,  and  we 
give  the  estimated  cost  of  the  same: 

Additions  to  present  buildings,  $16,000;*  painting, 
$2,000;  new  building  to  contain  boiler-room,  coal-room, 
shops,  and  gymnasium,  $8,000;  for  the  purchase  of  houses 
and  grounds  for  the  colored  school,  $8,000;  fencing, 
$1,200;  for  boilers,  fixtures,  and  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments, $3,000;  for  furniture,  $2,000.  Total  outlay  needed 
by  the  school,  $40,200. 

We  would  not  call  upon  your  honorable  body  for  this 
special  appropriation  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  insist  that  the  ample  means  and 
facilities  for  the  education  of  these  blind  children  should  be 
provided  by  the  State.  If  conditions  remain  as  they  now 
are,  we  will  be  wholly  unable  to  admit  to  the  advantages 
of  the  school  those  who  may  hereafter  apply. 
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We  sincerely  hope  that  the  above  matter  will  receive  a 
favorable  consideration.      Respectfully  submitted, 
January  6,  1899. 

EDWARD  H.  EAST, 

Chairman. 

L.  RASCOE, 

LEMUEL  R.  CAMPBELL, 
T.  P.  WEAKLEY, 
JOHN  M.  LEA. 


BY-LAWS   AND   RULES   OF   THE  TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Section  1  The  School  shall  be  considered  a  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  such  its  benefits  shall  be  ten- 
dered to  all  who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision,  be  enti- 
titled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the  free  schools  of 
the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  at  the  School  on  the  19th  of  September,  December, 
March,  and  June,  except  when  the  19th  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  then  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  18th.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President  or  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  School,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  upon  prop- 
erly authenticated  orders  of  the  Board,  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  his  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  furnish  attested 
copies  of  the  same  to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  when 
authorized  by  the  J3oard  to  do  so.  He  shall  issue  all  notices 
of  meetings  of  the  Board,  whether  stated  or  special  meet- 
ings, and  in  his  notices  of  special  meeting  shall  state  the 
particular  object  of  the  same.  He  shall  have  the  custody 
of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Board. 
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Sec.  6.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of 
three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit 
the  School  once  at  least  in  every  month  during  the  session. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  orders 
and  resolves  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall  also 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  direct  all  necessary  repairs  and  improvements, 
and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board.  The 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  this  committee. 

Sec.  7  The  regular  officers  of  the  School  shall  consist  of 
Superintendent  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers,  com- 
prising the  necessary  instructors  in  the  several  departments, 
a  physician,  a  matron,  an  engineer,  and  a  night  watchman. 

In  order  to  insure  the  School  the  highest  possible  state  of 
efficiency  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission,  it  shall  be 
deemed  imperative  to  employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
teachers  and  other  officers,  and  to  provide  each  of  the 
several  departments  with  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of 
the  most  approved  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 

It  shall  be  considered  an  essential  feature  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  School  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

The  School  Department  shall  provide  such  a  course  of 
study  and  training  as  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils,  and  store 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  each  may  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  happiness 
and  usefulness,  and  put  in  possession  as  far  as  possible 
thereby  of  an  available  and  honorable  means  of  self-sup- 
port. 

The  Music  Department  shall  furnish  to  all  of  the  pupils 
the  most  approved  facilities  for  vocal  and  instrumental  cul- 
ture to  the  extent  of  their  individual  ability  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  special  talents  for 
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the  profession  of  music  such  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  as  will  best  fit  them  for  engaging  in  it 
as  a  means  of  support. 

The  Industrial  Department  shall  supply  to  both  sexes  of 
the  pupils,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  proper 
facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
such  manual  arts  as  will  tend  to  render  them  more  self- 
reliant  in  a  general  way,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute, 
so  far  as  may  be,  to  their  maintenance  after  finishing  their 
course  of  instruction. 

The  Physical  Department  shall  embrace  a  thorough 
course  of  light  gymnastics,  and  other  appropriate  exercises 
of  like  character,  together  with  other  approved  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  sound  health  and  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  Household  Department  shall  provide  all  needful 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  the  boarding  of  the 
officers  and  pupils,  the  care  of  patients  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  to  indigent  pupils,  and  every- 
thing of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  but 
no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  brief 
daily  services  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  School,  consiting  of 
reading  from  the  Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  officers  and  pupils  residing 
in  the  building,  when  not  prevented  by  sickness.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Sunday  school,  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  which  shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the 
pupils,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  rea- 
sons approved  by  the  Superintendent.  The  pupils  should 
at  all  times  be  encouraged  to  attend  on  Sunday,  whenever 
possible,  some  place  of  public  worship. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  School,  and  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
welfare  of  the  School,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
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ness  during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
shall  be  employed  in  the  School  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
He  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings,  grounds,  and 
property  of  the  School,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  in  order  and  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  shall 
also  be  accountable  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of 
books  and  other  appliances  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
School.  He  shall  make  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  sup- 
plies of  every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  shall 
require  all  parties  furnishing  anything  for  the  use  of  the 
School  to  submit  to  him  itemized  and  detailed  statements, 
which  statements  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the 
/  Superintendent,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Board  of 

Trustees.  All  money  received  by  him  from  any  source  on 
account  of  the  School  shall  be  paid  over  monthly  to  the 
Treasurer,  and  his  receipt  taken  therefor.  He  shall  make 
no  contract  for  repairs  or  impovements  for  more  than  $10 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, or  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a 
register  of  all  the  pupils  received  into  the  School,  embrac- 
ing their  names  and  ages,  the  cause  and  degrees  of  their 
blindness,  the  dates  of  their  admission  and  discharge,  the 
post  office  address  of  their  parents  or  guardians  and  such 
other  information  concerning  them  as  may  be  deemed 
important.  He  shall  take  such  part  in  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils  as  may  be  dictated  by  the  Trustees.  He  shall 
exercise  due  care  in  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils  by  requiring  of  them  frequent  and  thorough  ablu- 
tions, exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  entire  abstinence  from 
all  injurious  practices,  and  providing  them  with  good,  sub- 
stantial diet,  together  with  comfortable  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, and  in  all  cases  of  sickness  see  that  they  have 
prompt  medical  treatment,  as  well  as  every  other  necessary 
attention.  He  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  strictest  principles  of  morality, 
and  while  he  is  enjoined  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils,  he  shall  studiously  avoid 
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and  prevent  the  inculcation  of  sectarian  views,  and  the 
same  care  shall  also  be  observed  in  regard  to  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  shall  be  considered  by  him  an  essential  feature  in 
the  management  of  the  School  to  prevent  all  unnecessary 
intercourse  between  the  male  and  female  pupils;  and  he 
shall  therefore  see  that  they  are  never  together  excepting  in 
the  class-rooms  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  or  in  the 
presence  of  some  officer.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  daily 
visits  to  the  various  class-rooms,  working-rooms,  and  shop 
during  the  hours  of  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
himself  informed  as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of 
pupils,  and  of  making  such  suggestions  to  the  instructors 
as  he  may  deem  useful. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require,  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment, monthly  and  quarterly  examinations;  and  at 
the  final  examination  in  May,  a  report  of  the  standing  of 
each  pupil  for  the  year,  both  in  scholarship  and  deport- 
ment, shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  a  record 
of  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  School 

While  the  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  pupils,  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  in  general,  reprimand,  public  or  private,  sus- 
pension for  a  limited  time  from  all  exercises,  deprivation  of 
privileges,  separate  confinement,  and  other  light  punish- 
ment, he  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  expel 
a  pupil  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  without  previously 
laying  each  special  case  before  the  Trustees. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require  that  the  food  provided 
be  of  the  same  quality,  prepared  and  served  the  same  for 
Superintendent,  officers,  and  pupils.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
School,  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  of  the 
health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  School, 
which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  19th  of  June  in  each 
year. 

2  Blind  S 
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Sec.  9.  The  teachers,  matrons,  physician,  and  other 
subordinate  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,  or  at  any  subsequent  or 
adjourned  meeting,  but  no  relative  of  any  Trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  of  said  positions.  The  duties 
and  hours  of  work  of  the  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  from 
duty  without  his  permission,  but  all  shall  be  in  their  respect- 
ive class  or  work  room  promptly  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
shall  perform  their  duties  with  energy  and  spirit,  and  at  all 
times  endeavor  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
the  efficiency  of  the  School  in  all  departments  under  their 
control.  They  shall  exercise,  both  during  the  hours  of 
study  and  at  other  times,  a  close  supervision  over  the  con- 
duct and  behavior  of  the  pupils;  they  shall  strictly*  prevent 
all  association  (except  for  the  purpose  of  study)  of  the  male 
and  female  pupils,  and  they  shall,  by  advice  and  example, 
enforce  and  encourage  habits  of  order,  punctuality,  and 
regularity  of  conduct,  and  a  high  moral  tone  among  the 
pupils  generally.  Each  teacher  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
good  behavior  of  the  pupils  while  under  his  or  her  particu- 
lar charge,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  to  lend  their  aid 
at  all  times  to  the  Superintendent  in  the  preservation  of 
order  among  the  pupils  by  judicious  advice  and  restraint, 
and  by  reporting  to  him  any  disorderly  conduct  which  may 
come  to  their  knowledge. 

No  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  the  School  shall 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  any  pupil,  but  when  ex- 
treme cases  of  disobedience  occur,  such  as  merit  more  than 
a  reprimand,  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  letters  of  the  pupils  shall  be  read  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  mail  has  been  received,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  pupils  shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and  shall 
never  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation. 

Xo  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
any  pupil  from  the  premises  unless  authority  to  do  so  is 
especially  delegated  by  the  Superintendent. 
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The  teachers  shall  preside  at  the  several  tables  in  the 
dining-room  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  teaching 
the  pupils  good  table  manners,  and  also  to  see  that  the  food 
is  properly  served,  and  that  the  servants  in  waiting  attend 
to  their  duties 

Especially  shall  each  teacher  endeavor  to  advance  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  or  continuing  in  eccentric  personal 
habits  or  peculiarities,  and  to  teach  them  to  deport  them- 
selves in  a  courteous,  kindly  manner  as  well  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  with  the  officers  of  the  School. 

In  case  of  protracted  sickness  a  substitute  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  It  shall  be  under- 
stood that  the  time  of  the  teacher  belongs  to  the  School, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  respond  willingly  to  any  call 
made  upon  them,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  pupils. 

Sec.  10.  The  Matron  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  have  the  supervision  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  School.  She  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent,  engage  the  female  servants,  and,  with  the 
same  approval,  have  authority  to  discharge  them;  she  shall 
exercise  close  and  special  vigilance  over  the  work  of  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and 
shall  see  that  the  meals  are  punctually  and  orderly  served, 
and  that  everything  connected  therewith  is  scrupulously 
clean.  She  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the  house  in 
order  to  see  that  the  servants  have  faithfully  and  thor- 
oughly discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  She  shall 
have  especial  charge  of  the  sick,  and  see  that  they  have 
every  necessary  care  and  attention.  She  shall  have  the 
care  of  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  furnishing  from  the 
proper  supplies  such  as  are  dependent  upon  the  School,  and 
notifying  the  Superintendent  of  the  needs  of  these  who 
are  provided  for  by  their  friends.  The  making  and  repair- 
ing of  such  clothing  shall  be  done  under  her  immediate 
inspection,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
She  shall  bear  a  maternal  relation  to  all  of  the  pupils,  and 
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the  particular  care  of  the  girls  as  to  government.  She  shall 
teach  them  habits  of  personal  neatness,  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  tidiness  of  their  bedrooms,  and 
co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  correcting  unbecoming  and 
peculiar  habits,  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
generosity  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  She  shall 
be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  reasonable  service  pertaining  to  the 
business  of  the  School. 

The  Matron  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  School  without 
notifying  the  Superintendent  and  receiving  his  consent  to 

her  absence. 

Sec.  11.  The  Physician  shall  render  such  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  pupils  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  general  san- 
itary condition  of  the  School.  He  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  consulting  physician;  and  he  shall  vac- 
cinate, upon  their  reception  into  the  School,  all  pupils  who 
have  not  been  previously  vaccinated. 

Sec.  12.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  and  who 
are  not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral  infirm- 
ity for  useful  instruction,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for 
admission  as  pupils  of  the  School,  but  no  one  whose  age 
does  not  come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  be  received, 
except  in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

All  the  regular  pupils  shall  be  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  School  at  the  commencement  of  each  session, 
and  to  remain  until  its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  other  exigency;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil 
to  comply  with  this  requirement  without  sufficient  reason, 
the  right  of  such  delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the 
School  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  pupils  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  public  concerts 
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either  during  the  session  or  the  vacation,  from  which  they 
expect  to  derive  pecuniary  benefit. 

No  female  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
under  any  circumstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  School,  or  some  other  person  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent. No  male  pupil  shall  be  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence except  by  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  delegated 
by  him  to  do  so;  and  no  male  pupil  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  a  relia- 
ble person  to  attend  him. 

No  communication  of  any  kind  between  the  sexes  shall 
be  allowed,  and  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  see  each  other 
except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  School. 

The  pupils  shall  be  required  at  all  times  to  render  to  the 
teachers  the  most  implicit  obedience  and  respect. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  credit  to 
themselves  shall  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  School  will  also  confer  medals  upon  those  who  have 
finished  the  course  in  music. 

Sec.  13.  The  Engineer  shall  have  full  charge  of  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  perform  any  light  mechanical  work 
about  the  house  the  Superintendent  may  require.  He  shall 
not  absent  himself  from  the  premises  without  permission  of 
the  Superintendent, 

The  Mght  Watchman  shall  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  shall  be  responsible, 
while  on  duty,  for  the  safety  of  the  school  building  from 
fire,  and  for  the  security  of  the  whole  premises  from  rob- 
bery and  trespass.  He  shall  see  that  the  visitors  of  the 
servants  leave  promptly  at  10  p.  m.,  so  that  the  house  may 
be  duly  closed  and  secured  for  the  night,  and  any  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  the  servants  shall  be  reported  at  once 
to  the  Superintendent.  He  shall  also  attend  upon  the  sick 
male  pupils  who  may  be  placed  in  his  care  during  the  night 
by  the  Superintendent, 

Sec.  14.   There  shall  be  one  annual  session  of  the  School, 
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commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and 
closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May  following. 

During  the  session  no  officer  of  the  School  can  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  School  is  subject  to  instant  removal 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  15.  The  school  for  the  colored  blind  occupies  a 
separate  building,  but  is  under  the  same  administration, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  far 
as  practicable. 

Sec.  16.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  shall  be 
admitted  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday 


REPORT  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN  OF 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  STUDENTS  IN 
THE  TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 


Made  December  20,  1898. 
Number  examined  in  the  two  years,  1897-98,  145. 


"White,  145;  colored,  22.    Total,  167. 

Males,  75;  females,  90.    Total,  165. 

Ages  ranging  from  7  to  27. 

Condition  of  visual  apparatus: 

Totally  blind   39 

Having  only  perception  of  light   46 

Able  to  distinguish  fingers   28 

Able  to  read  very  large  print   26 

Able  to  read  small  print  with  difficulty   17 

Able  to  read  small  print  after  treatment   5 

May  be  relieved  by  glasses  and  treatment  .  .  .   6 


Total   147 

Apparent  cause  of  loss  of  vision: 

Congenital  defects   ,   36 

Of  which  are:    Cataract   9 

Albinismus    1 

Coloboma  ,   2 

Squint,  conical  cornea,  undeveloped  optic  nerve,  etc.  .  13 
Acquired  after  birth  with  apparent  causes: 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum    20 

Traumatisms,  burns,  escharotics,  etc   7 

Purulent  ophthalmia    9 

Trachoma   9 


Cataract,  chronic  keratitis,  and  iritis,  corneal  ulceration, 
and  destruction,  extreme  astigmatism,  pannus,  opacities, 
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and  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  degeneration  of  the  optic 
nerve,  atrophy  of  the  eyeball,  etc.,  make  up  the  remainder 
of  the  list. 

Most  of  these  resulted  from  causes  wholly  unknown  and 
unascertainable.  Others  from  statements  of  pupils  and 
ascertainable  facts,  may  be  described  as  follows: 


Scrofula,  not  conclusive   3 

Measles    6 

Scarlet  fever   2 

Typhoid  fever   1 

Whooping  cough   1 

Diphtheria   2 

La  grippe   1 

Smallpox   1 

Cerebral  and  cerebro  spinal  menigitis  9 


Many  of  the  cases  have  evidently  resulted  from  inflam- 
mations of  the  deep  tunics  of  the  eye,  causes  not  ascer- 
tainable, and  which  might  have  been  relieved  if  treated  in 
time,  as  also  most  of  the  cases  of  opthalmia  neonatorum. 
Many  of  the  latter  cases  were  of  specific  origin.  Two  or 
three  other  cases,  originating  in  more  advanced  years,  also 
show  evidence  of  specificity. 

Several  cases  show  evidences  of  former  operations  of 
cataract  extraction,  irodectomy,  etc.,  with  more  or  less  ben- 
efit, usually  less.  Dr.  T.  H.  Wood  has  recently  operated 
upon  all  the  apparently  operable  cases,  some  with  much 
benefit,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  few  will  soon  be  so 
much  benefited  as  to  relieve  the  institution  of  their  fur- 
ther care. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Cases  in  which  other  members  of  the  family  are  simi- 

larlv  affected   11 

Cases  having  nystagmus   19 

From  the  number  of  congenital  defects,  and  also  the 
number  in  which  other  members  of  the  family  have  similar 
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defects,  it  looks  very  much  like  heredity  played  an  impor- 
tant part  as  a  causative  factor. 

The  suspicion  of  scrofula  or  tuberculosis  is  discernable 
in  two  or  three  cases. 

The  pupils  seem  robust  and  healthy  as  children  from 
other  schools.  A  feeling  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness, 
with  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  seems  to 
pervade  the  institution. 

The  only  peculiarity  observed  among  the  negro  pupils 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  two  conditions,  trachoma  and 
nystagmus,  so  frequently  observed  among  the  white  pupils. 

Eespectfully  submitted,  J.  S.  CAIN, 

Physician. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  W.  J.  M'MITRRAY,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


September  10,  1898. 
To  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind: 

At  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Cain,  Physician  to  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  I  have  recently  visited  and 
carefully  inspected  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  above  School,  and  find  that  I  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mend its  healthful  condition  to  the  public. 

The  site  of  this  institution  is  most  eligible.  Being  situ- 
ated upon  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  above  much  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  on  the  bluff  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  perfect,  natural  drainage  is  insured.  The  yards 
surrounding  the  buildings  on  all  sides  are  spacious  and 
well  shaded.  It  is  an  ideal  location  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind. 

The  premises  are  thoroughly  drained  by  a  good  sewerage 
system,  which  is  well  trapped,  and  its  contents  are  emptied 
several  hundred  feet  below  into  the  river.  The  sewers 
are  also  flushed  by  a  concentration  of  the  surface  water. 

I  find  that  both  bath  room  and  water  closet  accommo- 
dations are  ample  and  kept  in  splendid  condition.  In  the 
bath  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water  is  always  at  hand,  and  the 
bath  rooms  are  well  ventilated. 

The  buildings  are  lighted  by  gas,  and  heated  by  steam, 
and  but  for  the  lack  of  another  boiler  to  meet  the  demands 
of  extreme  cold  weather,  and  to  guard  against  accident  to 
the  now  single  boiler,  the  heating  arrangements  would  seem 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  laundry,  kitchens,  dining  and  store-rooms  all  show  a 
neatness  to  be  commended.    The  halls  are  long  and  spa- 


-cions  and  afford  elegant  facilities  for  indoor  exercise  during 
oad  weather.  I  examined  the  bedding  carefully,  and  found 
it  ample,  comfortable,  and  clean. 

I  find  that  the  buildings,  as  they  now  are,  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  eight  inmates  comfortably,  and 
they  are  now  just  about  full.  We  see  from  the  last  census 
that  this  class  of  unf  orunates  in  our  State  is  on  the  increase ; 
besides,  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  blind 
children  of  the  State  are  in  the  school,  and  so  we  may 
anticipate  a  large  increase  in  numbers  during  the  present 
session.  It  would  then  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  com- 
mence at  once  to  provide  for  this  inevitable  increase,  and 
as  the  State  has  ample  grounds  on  this  site,  it  would  seem 
most  economical  to  enlarge  these  buildings  under  this  most 
excellent  management. 

Aside  from  the  feature  of  enlargement,  the  buildings 
have  arrived  at  a  condition  where  it  will  be  great  economy 
to  the  State  to  repair  them.  They  have  received  but  little 
repairs  for  twenty  years — in  fact,  since  they  were  built. 
The  entire  walls  outside  and  inside,  require  painting  and 
repairs.  The  windows,  doors,  and  roof  all  require  careful 
repairs. 

I  find  that  the  buidings  are  well  insured,  and  no  coal 
oil  or  gasoline  is  allowed  about  the  premises. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  sanitary  condition  and  health  of  this 
worthy  institution  are  most  excellent,  and  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  too  highly  commend  those  in  charge,  Prof.  J.  V. 
Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Gilmer,  as  well  as  the  Physician  in 
charge,  Dr.  J.  S.  Cain,  for  superior  efficiency. 

Respectfully,  "W.  J.  M'MTJKRAY, 

President  State  Board  of  Health. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following- 
report  of  the  School  for  the  two  years  beginning  December 
19,  1896,  and  ending  December  19,  1898: 

These  years  have  been  remarkable  for  great  activity  in 
all  industrial  pursuits.  For  a  rapid  increase  of  weatlh  and 
prosperity,  and  for  intellectual  advancement  in  every  line 
of  thought.  Schools  and  colleges  have  been  better  attended 
than  ever  before.  The  people  appreciate  their  advantages, 
and  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  some  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  Better  teachers  are  demanded — teachers 
who  know  something  besides  text-books;  wide-awake  men, 
conversant  with  the  works  of  the  world's  great  thinkers; 
men  who  know  what  life  means,  and  who  are  able  to  blend 
the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 

The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  fast  becoming  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  people.  Everywhere  provision  is  made 
for  the  afflicted  and  un fortunate.  Schools  for  the  blind 
have  also  felt  the  wave  of  progress.  Dead  systems  and 
methods  are  abandoned  for  new  ones,  better  adapted  to  our 
conception  of  education  and  development.  Instead  of 
apathy  and  indifference  we  have  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise, and  better  results  are  confidently  expected  in  the 
future. 

The  School  has  been  blessed  with  excellent  health.  We 
have  had  the  normal  amount  of  colds  and  coughs  incident 
to  change  of  season  and  temperature.  A  few  cases  of  pneu- 
monia appeared,  which  were  for  a  time  exceedingly  crit- 
ical, but  all  happily  recovered.  The  report  of  our  very- 
learned  and  attentive  physician,  Dr.  J.  S.  Cain,  whicli  is 
attached  hereto,  contains  full  details  as  to  this  subject,  and 
you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  same  for  further  par- 
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ticulars.  Dr.  Wood,  one  of  our  most  eminent  oculists,  has 
examined  the  eyes  of  all  our  pupils,  and  has  performed 
over  thirty  operations  free  of  charge,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  in  removing  pain  and  discomfort  from 
badly  inflamed  eyes  and  granulated  lids.  All  the  cases 
treated  except  one  were  very  much  improved.  Two  of  the 
students,  Alice  Wilson,  of  Tipton  county,  and  Ed  Capps, 
of  Knox^  were  discharged  with  almost  perfect  vision.  For 
a  full  history  of  the  operations,  etc.,  see  Dr.  Cain's  report. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  building 
and  premises  in  the  best  sanitary  condition  possible.  The 
new  sewer  constructed  in  the  summer  of  '97,  works  admi- 
rably, and  is  a  great  improvement.  It  is  well  trapped,  and 
descends  rapidly  into  the  river,  thereby  insuring  perfect 
drainage. 

Dr.  W.  J.  McMurray,  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Cain,  visited  the  School, 
and  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  house  and 
grounds.  In  his  very  able  and  comprehensive  report  you 
will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  some  excellent  recommendations 
for  repairs  and  improvements.  This  report  deserves  a  care- 
ful perusal. 

STATEMENT  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED. 

From  December  19,  1896  to  December  19,  1898. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  December  19,  1896,  103. 
In  attendance  close  of  session,  May,  1897,  white,  87; 
colored,  19.    Total,  106. 
Graduations,  May,  1897,  4. 

Old  pupils  returned,  fifty-fourth  session,  1897-98,  white, 
68;  colored,  15.    Total,  83. 

New  pupils  admitted,  fifty-fourth  session,  1897-98, 
white,  46;  colored,  6.    Total,  52. 

Total  enrollment,  fifty-fourth  session,  1897-98,  white, 
114;  colored,  21.    Total,  135. 
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In  actual  attendance,  close  of  fifty-fourth  session,  white, 
108;  colored,  21.    Total,  129. 
Graduations,  May,  1898,  6. 

Failed  to  return  fifty-fifth  session,  1898-99,  white,  18. 
Total,  18. 

Old  pupils  enrolled,  fifty-fifth  session,  1898-99,  white, 
90;  colored,  21.    Total,  111. 

New  pupils  admitted,  fifty-fifth  session  1898-99,  white, 
38;  colored,  1.    Total,  39. 

Total  enrollment,  fifty-fifth  session,  1898-99,  white, 
128;  colored,  22.    Total,  150. 

Number  in  attendance,  December  19,  1898,   . 


The  following  is  our  curriculum: 

Spelling,  Heading,  Language  Lessons,  Grammar,  Ety- 
mology, Rhetoric,  Literature,  Latin,  French,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry 
(Plane  and  SoKd),  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory, Physiology,  Psychology,  Civil  Government,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Object  Lessons. 


CURRICULUM. 


ENROLLMENT  OF  CLASSES. 


Literary  Department. 


Practical  Arithmetic 
Mental  Arithmetic  . 

Algebra   

Geometry  

Language  Lessons  .  . 

Grammar  

Spelling   

Reading  

Object  Lessons  

Etymology  

Physical  Geography 


56 
72 
11 
11 
10 
40 
59 
84 
54 
12 
8 
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Geography   73 

History   37 

Latin    16 

Philosophy   26 

Literature   14 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Broom  making   15 

Chair  caning    13 

Mattress  making   11 

Bead  work   37 

Fancy  work   20 

Sewing   32 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Singing,  Junior  Class  123 

Tuning   4 

Piano   88 

Organ   5 

Band   20 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 

The  School  for  the  blind  colored  children  occupies  a 
building  a  short  distance  from  that  occupied  by  the  white 
children.  The  matron  and  teachers  are  colored,  and  there 
is  no  intercourse  whatever  between  the  children  of  these 
schools. 

The  branches  taught  are  as  follows: 
Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Physical  Geography,  Civil  Government,  Algebra. 

Enrollment  of  classes: 

Reading   18 

Grammar   10 

Civil  Government  .  .'   1 
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Spelling   22 

Geography   9 

Physical  Geography   1 

Arithmetic,  practical   12 

Arithmetic,  mental   21 

Algebra   1 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Mattress  making   5 

Chair  caning   2 

Bead  work   19 

Fancy  work   4 

Sewing   13 


REPORT  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND  FOR  FIFTY-FOURTH  SESSION  AND 
FIRST  PART  OF  FIFTY-FIFTH. 


To  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen — When  you  conferred  upon  me  the  honor 
of  promoting  me  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  School, 
I  felt  profoundly  grateful  for  the  great  confidence  and 
trust  you  placed  in  me,  and  I  cannot  adequately  express 
the  pride  and  pleasure  I  now  feel  for  the  high  mark  of 
your  distinguished  consideration.  I  determined  that  the 
faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  and  a  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness should  be  my  rule,  and  that  my  every  effort  would 
be  directed  to  make  my  administration  comply  with  your 
wishes,  and  in  some  measure  meet  your  expectations. 

My  long  connection  with  the  School,  and  my  familiarity 
with  all  its  departments  gave  me  a  reasonable  hope  of  a 
successful  year.  It  also  gave  me  the  knowledge  that  great 
difficulties  and  obstacles  were  to  be  met  at  every  step  of 
our  progress.  These  difficulties  and  obstacles  form  the 
breakers  which  cause  shipwreck  and  disaster,  and  must  be 
grappled  with  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  destroyed  or 
swept  aside  so  as  to  insure  safety. 

We  have  had  the  uormal  amount  of  trouble  and  disturb- 
ance that  a  hundred  or  more  healthy  children  are  able  to 
make,  but  nothing  at  all  of  a  serious  character.  For  the 
most  part  the  condition  of  the  School  has  been  peaceful  and 
harmonious,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  entire  household  has  been  much  better  than  I 
anticipated. 

As  good  conduct  and  right  living  are  probably  more  the 
result  of  habit  than  of  principle,  I.  determined  at  the  outset 
to  put  this  law  into  practice.    I  did  away  with  the  reading 
of  novels  and  other  unprofitable  books  from  the  first,  and 
3  IJlind  S 
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in  their  stead  inaugurated  the  study  hall,  in  which  the 
middle  and  advanced  classes  were  compelled  to  study  their 
lessons  during  one  period  each  day  under  the  supervision 
of  a  teacher.  This  at  first  seemed  somewhat  irksome,  but 
in  a  short  time  the  children  became  accustomed  to  it,  and 
the  result  was  better  lessons  and  better  deportment. 

As  children,  like  grown  persons,  desire  the  respect  of 
their  companions,  and  wish  to  stand  well  in  their  estima- 
tion, I  caused  each  child's  report  to  be  read  before  the 
entire  school,  and  it  was  then  sent  to  the  parents.  I  also 
had  a  copy  of  the  reports  kept  in  a  book  which  could  be 
referred  to  in  a  moment,  and  the  standing  of  the  pupil 
found  in  any  of  his  or  her  classes.  The  year's  record  is 
kept  in  this  way,  as  well  as  the  examination  papers  of  the 
teachers,  embodying  the  entire  ground  gone  over  in  the 
year's  work. 

I  have  kept  no  record  of  delinquencies,  for  if  a  breach 
of  discipline  is  flagrant  enough  to  be  recorded,  it  will  be 
easily  remembered,  and  minor  offenses  and  misdemeanors 
should  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  Most  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  young  are  from  impulse  and  not  from 
design;  and  if  we  can  only  direct  the  impulses  into  the 
right  channel,  we  will  have  accomplished  all  that  may  be 
desired. 

METHODS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  upon  the  way  the 
blind  should  be  taught,  and  a  score  or  more  of  theories  and 
methods  have  been  presented  and  strongly  advocated  by 
their  inventors  or  originators.  But  the  foremost  educators 
of  the  blind  at  the  present  time  occupy  a  common  ground 
and  are  united  in  these  particulars:  Let  the  blind  be 
taught  the  branches  taught  in  our  best  schools  and  colleges; 
let  schools  for  the  blind  be  preparatory  schools,  fitting  their 
students  for  the  university,  or  for  the  struggle  of  life  in 
whatever  field  their  lot  may  be  cast.    Text-books  adopted 
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by  our  best  seminaries,  we  use;  trie  forms  and  systems 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience,  we  use. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  ordinary  school 
is  in  our  methods  and  appliances.  The  blackboard  with  its 
countless  resources  has  no  place  with  us,  while  pictures, 
drawings,  and  charts,  indispensable  in  the  ordinary  school 
for  description  and  illustration  are  of  no  service  to  us;  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  light,  shade,  and  color  form  no  part 
of  our  equipment.  The  seeing  child,  from  observation, 
learns  very  much.  The  green,  waving  grass,  the  bronzed 
autumnal  leaves,  the  fleecy  cloud,  the  shimmering  light, 
the  sun,  moon,  the  stars,  and  all  that  make  external  nature 
bi-ight,  lie  open  before  him;  while  manners,  deportment, 
and  all  external  graces  are  his  by  imitation.  But  of  these 
the  blind  child  perceives  nothing — all  must  be  taught  him ; 
and  the  teacher  becomes  a  substitute,  not  merely  for  the 
text-book,  but  must  be  able  to  impart,  so  far  as  possible, 
his  knowledge  of  the  visible  world.  As  this  implies  indi- 
vidual teaching  to  a  great  extent,  hence  our  need  for  more 
teachers  than  is  required  in  the  ordinary  school. 

We  have  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  appli- 
ances adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch,  yet  in  spite  of  these 
obstacles  and  hindrances  in  practical  teaching,  much  has 
been  accomplished.  Every  subject  taught  must  be  so  thor- 
oughly explained  and  elucidated  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  pupil.  Had  we  the  means,  many 
things  might  be  purchased  that  would  greatly  aid  and 
facilitate  oar  work,  or  make  more  simple  and  direct  the 
information  we  wish  to  impart  about  tangible  bodies,  such 
as  a  manikin — the  eye,  the  ear,  and  other  organs  of  the 
body,  greatly  enlarged  for  the  class  in  Physiology;  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  ores,  rocks,  quartz,  crystals,  corals,  shells, 
etc.,  in  Geology;  animals  of  all  kinds  in  wood,  rubber,  and 
metal;  birds  stuffed  and  mounted;  cubes  and  globes  and  all 
sorts  of  geometrical  figures. 

These  things,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  procured  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils,  for  without  them  mere 
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description  conveys  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  animal  or  bird, 
and  sometimes  the  impression  made  is  very  erroneous  and 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  actual  examination  of  the 
animal  or  bird  itself. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  fkom  the  lives  of  famous 

BLIND  ME1\T  IN  SCULPTURE  AND 
'ARCHITECTURE. 

(From  "Progress"  of  November,  1892): 

"Louis  Videll  was  born  at  Nimes,  in  1832,  and  studied 
sculpture  at  Paris,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Nary,  the 
most  eminent  animal  sculptor  of  the  day.  When  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  had  just  completed  his 
studies,  he  suddenly  lost  his  sight.  Undaunted  by  this 
great  calamity,  he  became  quite  expert  in  modeling  in  wax. 
He  studied  Natural  History,  visited  menageries,  and  felt 
carefully  the  bodies  of  numerous  animals,  living  and  dead. 
After  thus  qualifying  himself  for  the  work,  he  became  fa- 
mous as  an  animal  sculptor,  among  his  best  pieces  being: 
'A  Goat  Suckling  Her  Kid,'  'A  Cow  and  Her  Calf,'  'A 
Dyiug  Stag,'  etc.  He  ofteu  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
and  twice  obtained  a  medal  there.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed 
that  a  committee  of  artists  visited  his  studio  iu  order  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  sculptures  which  he  exhibited 
were  really  his  own  work." 

He,  however,  was  not  so  successful  in  selling  his  works 
as  in  satisfying  critics,  which  he  considered  a  more  impor- 
tant matter. 

Another  instance  from  the  same  journal : 

"M.  de  Paemaker,  who  has  been  blind  for  many  years, 
carrips  on  business  at  24  Iiue  de  Poitoa,  Paris,  as  a  cutter 
and  engraver  of  crystals.  He  was  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  art  of  crystal  cutting  by  his  father.  As  the  patterns 
which  he  has  to  follow  are  chiefly  geometrical,  he  is  able 
to  trace  them  by  means  of  pieces  of  paper  stuck  on  to  the 
crystals." 
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JOHN  BROWN  HERRESHOFF,  THE  BLIND  SHIP- 
BUILDER, 

(From  Current  Literature  of  July,  1895): 

"Much  as  been  written,  deep  has  been  the  speculation, 
and  varied  has  been  the  guessing  about  the  new  cup  de- 
fender— the  yacht  which  is  being  built  to  race  against  the 
English  challenger  for  the  time-honored  America's  cup. 
The  wonders  of  the  HerreshofTs,  of  Bristol,  R.  L,  where 
the  Defender  was  designed  and  constructed,  have  been 
elaborately  described,  but  absolutely  nothing  has  been  said 
or  written  about  the  most  unique  and  wonderful  feature 
of  the  whole  enterprise.  This  last  is  John  Brown  Herre- 
shoff,  famous  to-day  and  for  the  past  generation  in  New 
England  as  the  blind  shipbuilder.  Nat  Herreshoff,  the 
younger  brother  (which  is  too  often  the  case),  is  the  man 
most  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  the 
new  yacht.  He  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  designer  and 
head  and  front  of  all  the  successes  of  the  famous  concern, 
but  the  real  head  of  it  to  those  familiar  with  the  facts,  is 
the  blind  man. 

John  is  the  President  of  the  Herreshoff  Company,  and 
his  younger  brother,  Nathaniel,  is  the  General  Superin- 
tendent. The  latter  attends  to  all  the  outside  work  and 
the  supervision  of  the  men.  But  the  headwork  and  the 
preliminary  planning  is  done  by  the  elder  man.  He  lays 
the  foundation  and  lines  out  the  skeleton  structure  for  the 
others  to  put  together  and  fill  in.  It  was  he  who  invented 
the  coil  boiler  as  applied  to  extraordinary  fast  steam  vessels. 
He  attends  solely  to  the  making  of  contracts,  and  only 
recently  was  in  Washington,  consulting  with  officials  of 
the  Navy  Department.  Being  entirely  blind,  it  seems  an 
impossibility  that  he  could  attend  to  such  intricate  matters 
as  yacht  designing  and  machinery  making.  Yet  all  the 
designs,  alterations,  or  modifications  come  from  him.  Mod- 
els are  placed  in  his  hands  and  by  him  are  adopted  or  re- 
jected. The  men  who  are  around  him  merely  receive  and 
execute  his  orders. 
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"Mr.  Herreshoff  became  blind  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 
But  he  had  already  acquired  a  love  of  building  boats  and 
of  the  water. 

"Until  the  last  few  years  the  concern  has  mainly  been 
identified  with  the  building  of  wonderfully  fast  steam 
craft,  notably  the  torpedo  boat,  Stiletto,  which  created 
such  a  furor  in  naval  circles  the  world  over  by  her  marvel- 
ous speed.  It  was  deemed  an  experiment  when  the  brothers 
took  up  the  building  of  sailing  craft.  But  it  was  in  thk 
very  work  the  blind  man  gained  his  world-wide  fame." 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  kindergarten  has  now  been  on  trial  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century,  and  so  great  has  been  its  success 
in  the  development  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
powers  of  the  very  young,  that  it  is  universally  recognized 
by  eminent  educators  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every 
school  in  which  primary  classes  are  taught.  As  the  mind 
receives  its  knowledge  of  the  external  world  only  through 
the  senses,  the  more  perfect  these  avenues  to  the  soul  be- 
come, the  clearer  will  be  our  conception  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes life,  its  duties,  and  its  responsibilities.  The  new-born 
infant  at  the  outset  has  no  more  knowledge  than  the  prim- 
itive protoplasm  or  tadpole.  Its  mind  is  a  complete  blank; 
it  is  on  the  threshold  of  existence;  the  whole  of  life,  with 
its  experiences  and  possibilities  lies  open  before  it.  Nature 
gives  the  first  lesson,  and  the  education  of  the  child  begins 
at  once.  It  soon  takes  note  of  the  objects  around  it;  dis- 
tinguishes sounds  and  colors,  measures  distances,  remem- 
bers faces,  and  where  the  commissariat  may  be  found. 

Now,  if  this  training  could  be  made  systematic  and  intel- 
ligent, the  child  at  seven  years  of  age  would  be  far  in 
advance  of  the  child  at  ten,  brought  up  in  the  usual  hap- 
hazard way,  or,  like  Topsy,  ajust  growed  up."  As  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  a  bright,  energetic  child  up  to 
nine  years  of  age  has  learned  more  than  he  will  be  likely 
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to  learn  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  let  us  then,  in  a 
common  sense  way,  give  to  every  child  in  its  formative 
period  the  very  best  opportunity  possible  to  acquire  this 
education. 

The  most  successful  and  progressive  schools  for  the  blind 
in  this  country,  and  also  in  Europe,  have  long  since  adopted 
the  kindergarten,  and  have  found  it,  if  possible,  more  ben- 
eficial to  the  blind  child  than  to  the  seeing.  Some  blind 
children  from  neglect  of  ignorant,  selfish  parents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  some  from  ceaseless  attention  of  overly  fond, 
foolish  parents  on  the  other  hand,  remain  undeveloped  in 
mind  and  body,  feeble  and  helpless;  while  others,  having 
no  one  to  instruct  them,  fall  into  odd  ways,  contract  dis- 
agreeable, and  sometimes  repulsive  habits ;  and  should  these 
children  reach  the  age  of  twelve  years  before  they  are  sent 
to  school,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  undo  the  effect 
of  such  pernicious  and  cruel  treatment,  or  to  eradicate 
habits  so  long  practiced  that  they  have  become  a  part  of  the 
child's  nature.  It  is  just  here  that  the  kindergarten  exer- 
cises such  beneficent  influences,  for  there  are  no  idiosyncra- 
cies  encountered  in  the  young  that  are  not  correctd  or  con- 
quered by  this  excellent  system. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  instructors  now  presiding  over  schools  for 
the  blind  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, will  fully  demonstrate  and  establish  all  the  excel- 
lence claimed  for  this  most  wonderful  system: 

"Amid  harmonious  surroundings,  enveloped  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  love,  wmere  joy  is  duty  and  love  the  law,  the 
little  school  has  won  the  confidence  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  emancipation  of  childhood  from  pernicious  and 
effete  systems  of  education.  For  it  is  certain  through  the 
agency  of  the  kindergarten  great  and  beneficial  changes 
have  been  wrought  in  the  methods  used  ia  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  blind,  while  schools  for  the  seeing  have 
not  been  slow  to  adopt  our  ways  and  to  profit  by  the  great 
object-lesson  which  is  continually  going  on  here.  More- 
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over,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves,  these  little  children, 
through  the  power  of  habits  formed  within  these  walls, 
live  the  gospel  which  teaches  that  to  minister  to  others  is 
nobler  than  to  exact  service,  and  the  ready  and  cheer- 
ful spirit  of  helpfulness  of  these  boys  and  girls,  both  here 
and  in  their  own  homes,  exerts  an  influence  which  refines 
the  manners  and  cultivates  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
associates. 

''Kindergarten  training  does  not  mean  simply  playing 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher;  it  means  being  gently 
led  into  paths  of  knowledge  by  easy  and  pleasant  but  sys- 
tematic means.  It  takes  children  at  the  most  impression- 
able age  and  place  them  in  a  school  fashioned  after  nature's. 
It  cultivates  hand,  head,  and  heart,  and  so  prepares  the  way 
for  the  pursuits  that  are  to  follow. 

•'While  the  kindergarten  should  not  be  considered 
merely  as  a  place  in  which  to  prepare  children  for  school 
work,  the  fact  that  it  does  so  prepare  them  is  none  the  less 
patent.  Those  of  our  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the 
kindergarten  are  nearly  always  found  to  be  decidedly 
more  teachable  and  more  satisfactory  than  those  who  have 
entered  school  when  beyond  the  kindergarten  age. 

"Each  step  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  the  little  learner, 
and  this  curiosity  once  gratified,  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  more.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  development  of 
these  lessons  is  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  models 
at  command,  and  these  models  are  expensive.  Lay  too 
much  stress  upon  this  expense,  and  you  take  just  so  mnch 
out  of  the  life  and  out  of  the  possibilities  of  the  child.  Act 
with  liberality,  and  each  liberal  act  only  brings  a  wider 
world  and  a  broader  life  within  the  reach  of  the  child. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  early  recognized  this, 
and  have  endowed  their  schools  with  over  a  million  each. 
Their  institutions  are  their  pride.  Ours  has  scarcely  any 
endowment,  and  neither  city,  State,  nor  individuals  have 
yet  learned  to  take  a  generous  pride  in  a  class  of  their  pop- 
ulation which  is  increasing  daily,  and  on  that  generous 
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pride  alone  depends  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
blind  shall  be  educated  to  become  self -supporting,  or  re- 
main a  burden  to  the  State,  to  their  families,  and  to  them- 
selves.'' 

Believing  that  in  the  near  future  we  too  might  have  a 
kindergarten  department  in  our  School,  I  advised  one  of 
the  young  ladies  who  graduated  last  spring  to  prepare  her- 
self for  that  work.  She  accordingly  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  I  find  that  that  school 
receives  from  the  State  $260  per  annum  for  each  pupil, 
and  $300  from  pupils  of  other  States.  I  mention  this  that 
you  may  compare  the  amount  we  receive  per  pupil,  viz.: 
$175  per  annum,  with  what  that  richly  endowed  school  re- 
ceives per  pupil — $260  per  annum. 

THE   SCHOOL   FOE  THE  BLIND  DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHER  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  some  respects  the  School  for  the  Blind  differs  greatly 
from  the  other  State  institutions.  For  instance,  most  of 
our  children  come  to  us  comparatively  helpiess,  and  as  none 
of  them  possess  the  requisite  sight  to  enable  them  to  cook, 
to  wash,  and  to  do  many  other  things  in  connection  with 
the  well-being  of  a  household,  servants  must  be  employed 
to  do  all  this  work  for  us,  and  it  cost  last  session  over  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Again,  music  is  by  far  the  most  lucrative  employment 
for  the  blind,  as  in  it  they  can  more  successfully  compete 
with  the  seeing,  and  we  consequently  give  it  special  and 
prominent  place  in  our  School.  But  it  is  very  expensive. 
Good  instruments  are  costly,  and  there  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  to  give  every  pupil  opportunity  to 
practice  all  the  time  that  it  is  not  otherwise  employed.  As 
good  nuisic  teachers  demand  higher  salaries  than  the  usual 
literary  teacher,  so,  to  instruct  properly  our  pupils  in  this 
most  intricate  and  difficult  art,  it  will  cost  not  less  than 
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three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  (Owing  to  our  poverty  it 
cost  last  session  only  half  this  sum.) 

In  other  institutions  the  entire  domestic  service,  cooking, 
washing,  and  the  like,  is  performed  by  their  pupils,  or 
inmates,  and  also  most  of  the  out-door  labor.  Their  shops, 
farms,  dairies,  and  other  industries  must  add  something  to 
their  revenue,  but  what  we  receive  per  pupil  is  our  only 
income,  and  that  must  pay  for  tuition,  board,  wrashing,  fuel, 
gas,  water,  and  indeed  every  expense  that  the  maintenance 
and  well-being  of  a  properly  conducted  school  demands. 

It  would  seem  that  tie  instances  just  cited  ought  to 
receive  some  consideration,  and  a  sufficient  amount  be 
added  to  our  general  appropriation  to  cover  this  additional 
expense. 

DECREASE  OF  ANNUAL  SUM  PER  PUPIL  BY 
THE  LAST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  last  General  Assembly 
enacted  a  law  reducing  the  per  capita  from  $200  per  an- 
num, to  $175  per  annum — the  lowest  sum  paid  by  any 
State  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  Our  neigh- 
boring States,  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  we  find,  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  schools  for  the  blind,  respect- 
ively, $230  and  $250  per  capita  per  annum,  while  some  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States  pay  even  more. 

CONSEQUENT  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUST 

On  you,  gentlemen,  therefore,  devolved  a  most  dis- 
agreeable and  difficult  task.  You  found  the  School  in- 
volved in  debt  to  a  considerable  amount  while  you  were 
receiving  $200  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  The  question 
presented  itself:  How  can  you  meet  the  liabilities  and 
carry  on  the  School  at  $175  a  year  per  pupil?  You  could 
not  ask  the  Legislature  to  pay  the  debt,  for  that  would  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  your  tradition  and  custom.  For 
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more  than  once  has  a  part  of  our  appropriation  remained 
in  the  treasury  undrawn,  because  you  did  not  think  it  wise 
or  expedient  to  use  it,  notably  in  1883,  $23,600;  1889, 
$1,400.  Something  must  be  done.  You  reluctantly  or- 
dered salaries  of  teachers  to  be  reduced  25  per  cent.,  and 
all  expenses  to  be  cut  down  wherever  possible  without 
actual  danger  to  the  School,  or  any  of  its  departments,  and 
the  greatest  care  to  be  taken  to  prevent  waste  or  extrava- 
gance. Nothing  must  be  purchased  that  was  not  absolutely 
needed.  Only  a  few  necessary  text-books  could  be  bought, 
but  books  treating  of  current  topics,  which  might  afford 
instruction  or  pleasure,  especially  to  our  reading  classes, 
were  beyond  our  means. 

EFFORTS  TO  MEET  THESE  DIFFICULTIES. 

Knowing  that  the  number  of  pupils  was  not  limited,  and 
that  a  larger  number  than  we  had  could  be  taught  by  en- 
larging the  classes,  and  by  forming  new  ones,  placing  a 
pupil  teacher  in  charge  of  them,  the  extra  expense  would 
be  chiefly  board,  washing,  and  the  purchase  of  beds  and 
other  necessary  articles,  and  as  this  seemed  to  be  our  only 
salvation,  I  at  once  set  about  measures  to  find  and  bring 
to  the  School  all  the  children  that  we  could  accommodate. 
I  prepared  a  circular  letter,  setting  forth  the  object  and 
scope  of  the  School,  together  with  the  condition  under 
which  all  persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages, might  apply.  I  sent  out  about  4,600  to  the  officials 
of  all  the  counties,  to  the  members  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly, to  every  regular  physician,  and  to  ministers  of  all 
denominations,  besides  to  many  persons  nonprofessional. 
This  plan  was  in  a  measure  successful. 

Heretofore  our  plan  has  been  to  send  an  agent  through- 
out the  State,  to  go  wherever  a  blind  child  could  be  heard 
of,  and  to  have  a  personal  interview7  with  the  parents,  for 
in  many  cases  all  else  but  this  will  fail.  Th  e  afflicted  child 
is  so  dear  to  the  fond  mother  and  father  that  it  is  only 
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with  the  greatest  persuasion  and  the  actual  statement  of 
the  care  and  tenderness  with  which  their  children  are 
treated,  and  also  the  successes  which  these  children  achieve 
after  leaving  school,  together  with  their  power  of  becoming 
independent,  and  making  their  immediate  family  not  only 
proud  of  them,  but  also  receiving  from  them  materal  aid 
in  the  struggle  for  comfort  and  happiness,  that  they  can 
be  induced  to  part  with  them. 

I  have  recently  applied  to  officers  taking  the  school  cen- 
sus in  the  largest  cities  of  the  State,  to  make  inquiry  at 
each  house  where  they  called  about  blind  and  deaf  children, 
and  I  expect  in  this  way  to  be  able  to  reach  a  number  of 
children  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  and  probably 
would  hear  nothing  except  in  this  manner. 

FACTS  GATHERED  FEOM  STATE  CEXSUSES. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  both  eyes  in  Tennessee,  in 
1890,  were  1,817,  and  in  1880,  2,026. 

The  difference  in  the  ratio  in  the  several  States  is,  in 
part,  due  to  difference  in  proportion  of  persons  of  advanced 
age  in  the  population;  in  part,  to  previous  epidemics  of 
eruptive  fevers  in  certain  localities,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to 
heredity  in  certain  families. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Massachusetts,  the  number  of  blind 
reported  by  the  United  States  Census,  both  in  1880,  and 
in  1890,  is  scarcely  half  of  the  number  reported  by  the 
State  Census  in  1885.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
State  Census,  the  term  "blind"  included  all  who  could  not 
distinguish  form  or  colors  distinctly;  i.  e.,  not  only  the 
totally  blind,  but  also  those  with  defective  vision,  while  in 
the  United  States  Census,  only  those  were  reported  blind 
who  could  not  count  accurately  the  number  of  fingers 
of  another  person  held  up  before  them  at  a  distance  of  one 
foot.  Therefore  the  number  of  blind  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1890,  exceeded  4,000,  and  to  judge  from  the 
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number  of  puils  admitted  to  the  School,  of  whom  no  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  Census  report,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  present  report  is  inaccurate. 

Allowing  for  an  increase  of  population  and  an  increase 
of  blind  in  the  same  ratio,  the  number  of  blind  now  in  the 
State  is  more  than  5,000.  As  more  than  one-half  of  this 
number  would  be  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  as  fewer 
persons  become  blind  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty, 
than  at  any  other  period,  the  number  of  blind  between  five 
and  twenty  years  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  800. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROS- 
PECTUS OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Many  parents  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  School 
and  its  advantages.  They  speak  of  an  education  as  some- 
thing well  enough  to  have,  but  they  cannot  bear  to  be 
separated  from  their  children,  and  so  they  are  kept  at  home 
to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance.  If  we  could  make 
those  parents  understand  that  an  education  represents 
dollars  and  cents,  and  that  it  is  an  investment  if  properly 
managed,  that  will  yield  independence  to  the  holder,  I 
think  those  same  parents  would  hunt  up  the  School  and 
beg  for  their  children  to  be  admitted. 

The  question  is:  In  what  way  can  we  best  reach  these 
people?  We  decided  that  a  short  history  of  the  School, 
together  with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  som^  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful graduates,  distributed  throughout  the  State,  would 
give  the  needed  information  and  accomplish  the  end  sought 
for.  That  history  has  been  published,  and  will  doubtless 
yield  excellent  results. 

A  QUESTION  OF  STATE  ECONOMY. 

At  the  very  lowest  calculation,  it  costs  $50  a  year  to 
shelter,  feed,  and  clothe  a  single  person.  It  therefore  costs 
some  one,  or  the  State,  $40,000  per  annum  to  take  care 
of  these  800  blind  persons. 
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Suppose  we  make  them  producers  instead  of  consumers 
only.  That  $40,000  is  saved  to  the  community  or  State, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  if  they  can  make  $50  a 
year  each  to  cover  this  necessary  expense,  $50  more  are 
made  which  are  spent  in  comforts  and  luxuries,  amounting 
to  $80,000  in  all.  Therefore,  instead  of  being  a  burden 
to  the  State,  they  become  a  profitable  and  honorable  part 
of  the  population. 

Unquestionably,  then,  it  becomes  our  imperative  duty 
to  extend  to  those  unfortunate  persons  the  advantages  of 
this  School.  The  blind  children  of  the  State  are  as  equally 
entitled  to  an  education  as  those  who  see.  And  in  conse- 
quence of  their  infirmity  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State, 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  give  them  such  an  education  as 
will  fit  them  for  making  their  living  and  becoming  inde- 
pendent, respectable  citizens. 

Economy  has  been  defined  as  the  management  of  busi- 
ness of  any  description  without  waste  or  extravagance,  not 
spending  a  cent  more  than  is  actually  necessary  to  keep  the 
business,  institution,  or  corporation  alive.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  definition,  broader  and  more  comprehensive, 
and  without  a  suspicion  of  parsimony.  It  is  a  wise  and 
judicious  expenditure  of  money,  not  merely  looking  at  the 
present,  but  reaching  out  into  the  future,  for  what  might 
appear  as  extravagance  to-day  would  ultimately  be  the 
greatest  economy.  For  instance,  our  present  building  is 
but  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifteen, 
while  there  are  eight  hundred  blind  children  in  the  State. 
Room  should  certainly  be  provided  so  that  we  can  receive 
at  least  one-fourth  that  number. 

This  is  the  problem  to  be  here  considered:  Is  it  more 
economical  for  the  State  to  raise  and  feed  paupers,  who  are 
always  a  curse  as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  the  community,  or 
by  a  comparatively  small  outlay  to  prevent  this  beggary 
and  pauperism?  Give  us  the  means  to  teach  hands  and 
brains  to  work  and  think,  and  in  return  we  will  give  you 
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self-supporting,  educated,  respectable  men  and  women, 
who  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  State;  who  will  be  pro- 
ducers, and  will  ex-art  a  wholesome  influence  -wherev^  tl  -.y 
may  be  located.  And  I  here  beg  leave  to  state  that  not 
a  child  who  has  finished  the  prescribed  course  in  this  School 
has  ever  applied  to  the  county  poorhouse  for  admission  or 
help. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  honorable  body  now  about 
to  assemble,  who,  if  he  has  children,  would  not  be  greatly 
annoyed  if  his  children  were  shut  out  of  school  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them.  In  a  short  time  that  school- 
house  would  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  house  built,  and  this 
failing,  they  could  be  sent  to  any  of  the  thousand  schools 
in  the  State.  But  the  father  of  the  blind  child  knows  there 
is  only  one  school  in  the  State  to  which  his  beloved  child 
can  go.  Give  us  the  power  to  reach  and  care  for  these  chil- 
dren of  sorrow,  who  are  destined  to  grope  in  darkness  all 
their  lives,  if  you  withhold  from  them  the  blessings  which 
their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  enjoy. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Musical  Department,  under  my  immediate  personal 
supervision,  has  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  able  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Francis,  Miss  Oney,  and  several  of  the  senior 
pupils,  has  enabled  me  to  sustain  the  high  character  the 
School  has  long  borne  for  its  excellent  music. 

I  endeavor  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  better  order 
of  composition,  so  that  their  minds  will  be  gradually  en- 
larged and  their  tastes  cultivated  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  classical  works  of  the  best  masters.  I  have  endeav- 
ored, as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the 
School  of  any  music  that  savors  of  the  vaudeville  or  the 
street. 

The  large  and  appreciative  audiences  which  have  at^ 
tended  the  concerts  of  the  past  session  attest  the  excellent 
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character  of  the  music  rendered.  Our  chorus  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  city,  and  our  soloists,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, are  fully  equal  to  any  seminary  vvithin  our  borders. 

As  music  is  the  most  profitable  employment  for  the 
blind,  every  child  who  enters  the  School  is  required  to  de- 
vote a  considerable  part  of  the  time  to  this  study. 

Our  twelve  pianos  are  in  constant  use  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  deep 
tones  of  the  great  organ  reverberate  through  the  house 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  Our  band,  composed  of 
boys  ranging  from  ten  years  of  age  to  twenty,  is  equal 
in  accuracy  and  precision  to  many  bands  consisting  entirely 
of  grown  men. 

In  order  to  preserve  this  reputation,  which  we  have  won 
by  hard  work  and  close  application,  I  most  earnestly  pray 
that  the  Board  will  find  some  way  to  provide  and  arrange 
suitable  music  rooms,  not  only  easy  of  access,  but  which  can 
be  fully  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  teacher,  so  as  to 
insure  the  fullest  results  from  the  time  allotted  to  each 
pupil  for  practice  and  study. 

Most  of  the  instruments  now  in  the  band  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Sturtevant,  in  1881,  and  were  first  used  in  the  inau- 
guration of  Governor  Hawkins.  The  life  of  band  instru- 
ments ranges  from  five  to  seven  years,  and  this  means  when 
the  instruments  are  owned  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  band.  It  is  presumable  that  an  adult  will  take  better 
care  of  his  own  property  than  he  will  of  property  in  which 
he  has  no  special  interest.  Now  our  instruments  are  more 
than  double  the  age  allotted  to  band  instruments,  and  have 
passed  through  the  hands  in  that  time  of  a  great  number 
of  boys,  and  boys  are  not  noted  for  taking  care  of  hardly 
anything.  And  yet  I  am  forced  to  say  that  the  instruments 
have  been  well  cared  for,  and  have  done  excellent  service. 
But  it  is  time  they  were  replaced  by  a  new  set,  which  will 
cost,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  not  less  than  six  hundred 
dollars. 
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THE  SEWING  EOOM. 

In  this  department,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  School, 
the  girls  learn  to  sew  by  hand,  to  manage  the  sewing-ma- 
chines, to  cut  out  and  tit  dresses,  to  make  all  their  under- 
wear, and  sheets,  pillow  slips,  and  table  linen  belonging  to 
the  School,  and  many  of  them,  on  leaving  school,  to  make 
their  support  in  part  and  become  a  welcome  member  to  any 
household. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  articles  made  in  the 
sewing  room  during  the  session: 

139  sheets. 
92  towels. 
6  table  cloths. 
173  dresses. 

20  shirt  waists. 
9  aprons. 

9  drawers. 
320  napkins. 
149  pillow  cases. 
22  clothes'  bags. 
27  skirts. 
37  night  dresses. 
1  jacket. 
1  quilt, 

21  mattresses. 
34  pillow  ticks. 
Total  articles,  1,060. 

FANCY  WOKK. 

In  the  Fancy  Work  Department,  in  beads  and  worsted, 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  never  Hags.  The  work  affords  a 
pleasant  employment,  and  in  after  life,  a  means  of  support. 
I  have  had  recently  letters  from  a  number  of  our  ex-pupils, 
in  which  they  state  that  the  work  learned  here  has  been 
very  remunerative,  and  has  occupied  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  many  a  lonely  hour.  We  furnish  the  children 
beads,  wire,  and  other  material  they  may  want  to  take  home 
with  them,  at  cost,  and  some  of  them  make  money  enough 
to  pay  for  their  necessary  clothes  during  the  session.  The 
manufacture  of  nets  and  hammocks  has  recently  been 
added  to  this  dpartment. 

4  Blind  S 
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WORK  SHOP  DEPARTMENT. 

This  excellent  and  most  beneficial  department  has  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well,  but  in  consequence  of  want  of  room, 
necessary  machinery,  and  the  present  location  of  the  shop, 
a  fewer  number  of  the  pupils  have  received  instruction 
than  I  wished;  nor  has  it  been  able  to  extend  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  rapidity  and 
skill  in  the  industries  taught,  which  alone  come  from  prac- 
tice. I  hope,  however,  before  long  this  trouble  will  be 
remedied. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  boys  who  spend  more  than 
two  hours  a  day  at  the  work,  want  of  shop  accommodation 
being  the  chief  cause. 

We  require  every  boy  to  learn  the  crafts  taught,  not  only 
to  make  the  hand  dextrous,  but  that  he  may  have  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon  if  better  things  fail. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  made  during  the  ses- 
sion: 

1,009  brooms. 

12  barber  brushes. 

20  pillows. 

12  whisk  brooms. 

29  mattresses. 

29  chairs. 

Total  articles,  1,111. 

Amount  of  money  received  from  all  sources  and  paid  to 
Treasurer,  $188.86. 

CONDITION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Repairs,  additions,  and  improvements  actually  necessary. 

The  external  woodwork  of  the  building  has  been  so  long 
without  paint  that  much  of  it  has  rotted  and  must  be  re- 
placed. The  tin  roof,  iron  supports,  and  projections  are 
badly  rusted,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
must  be  renewed  at  great  expense.  The  plastering  is 
cracked  in  many  places  and  in  danger  of  falling,  while 
doors  and  windows  need  refitting,  and  the  entire  building 
inside  and  outside  should  be  thoroughly  painted. 

We  have  but  one  boiler  to  heat  the  entire  house.  While 
the  thermometer  remains  above  25  degrees  this  does  well 
enough,  but  when  it  falls  below  25  degrees  there  is  a  great 
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deal  of  discomfort,  and  when  clown  to  10  or  12  degrees, 
there  is  no  heat  at  al]  in  the  rooms  farthest  from  the  dis- 
tributing main,  and  should  an  accident  happen  to  our  one 
boiler,  there  would  be  actual  suffering.  We  should  have 
two  more  boilers.  The  boiler  house  should  be  enlarged  and 
moved  farther  down  the  slope  towards  the  bluff,  so  as  to 
insure  better  drainage  of  the  heating  system. 

The  coal  house  is  a  ruin  and  must  be  rebuilt. 

The  boys'  shop  occupies  a  part  of  the  building  in  which 
the  colored  school  is  carried  on,  which  compels  the  boys 
to  be  on  the  street  when  going  to  and  from  work.  There 
are  certain  evils  connected  with  this  that  could  be  pre- 
vented if  the  shop  was  in  our  own  yard. 

I  have  given  this  matter  long  and  careful  consideration, 
and  I  think  a  plain  three-story  house  could  be  erected  at 
a  moderate  cost,  which  would  give,  in  the  basement,  a 
boiler  room  and  a  coal  room;  the  second  floor,  rooms  for 
shops;  and  the  third  floor,  gymnasium  with  sleeping  rooms 
for  engineer,  work  teachers,  etc. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  additions  be  made  to  the 
building  proper,  extending  the  front  north  and  south  sev- 
enty-five feet  each  way,  and  running  back  fifty  feet,  which 
would  contain  rooms  for  library,  typewriting,  study  hall, 
music  rooms,  in  a  compact  and  convenient  situation,  bed- 
rooms and  sickroom,  and  which  would  give  us  ample  room 
for  200  pupils. 

As  the  colored  school  building  is  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  not  at  all  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
now  used,  and  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  to  the 
pupils  from  fire,  being  compelled  to  use  stoves  and  open 
fireplaces,  it  would  be  economy  to  pull  down  this  old  house 
and  build  another  some  distance  from  the  present  one,  that 
would  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  required  in  a  school  of 
this  kind. 

The  front  fence  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The 
grounds  in  the  rear  should  be  properly  graded. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  most  hearty 
thanks  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  for  your  uniform 
kindness  and  support,  and  for  the  many  words  of  encour- 
agement and  commendation  you  have  given  me;  also  for 
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the  wise  counsel  and  advice,  whereby  I  have  been  enabled 
to  conduct  the  School  so  far  successfully;  have  kept  ex- 
penses within  our  income,  and  have  succeeded  in  paying- 
some  of  our  most  pressing  debts.  But  the  rigid  economy 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  practice,  if  long  contin- 
ued, will  prevent  or  retard  development.  There  must  be 
progression  or  retrogression — nothing  remains  stationary. 

I  would  therefore  most  respectfully  request  that  you 
urge  the  Legislature  to  restore  to  us  the  amount  formerly 
paid  per  pupil,  and  to  make  such  appropriation  as  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  School  require. 

EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  TO  RAILROAD 
OFFICIALS  AND  OTHERS. 

Before  closing  my  report  I  must  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Maj.  Danley,  of  the  Chattanooga  road,  to  Mr. 
Benscoter,  of  the  Southern  road,  and  to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the 
Lebanon  road,  for  the  kindness  they  have  uniformly  shown 
to  our  children  by  granting  passes  to  the  indigent,  and 
reduced  rates  to  all  others.  And  were  it  not  for  their  gen- 
erosity, many  a  poor  child  would  be  unable  to  attend  the 
School,  and  thus  lose  the  opportunity  of  an  education, 
which  to  a  blind  child  means  very  much. 

1  would  also  thank  the  officers  of  the  several  roads  for 
the  kind  and  thoughtful  attention  they  bestow  upon  any 
of  our  children  placed  in  their  care. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  record  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  J.  Wesley  Gaines,  in  responding 
to  my  request  for  help  in  search  of  statistics  of  the  blind. 
He  referred  my  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  with  directions  to  furnish  me  the 
information  required.  The  result  was  I  received  a  volume 
of  the  Eleventh  Census,  Messages,  and  Documents  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  American  Education  in  Industrial 
and  Fine  Arts,  the  President's  late  message,  besides  other 
minor  papers.        Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  V.  ARMSTRONG, 

Superintendent. 


MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  ENTERTAINMENT, 
February  3,  1897. 


Hungarian  March  Heincke 

Band. 

Chorus  —  "Glory  to  God  on  High"   Root 

Recitation — "Bessie's  First  Party" .  .  Belle  Marhall  Locke 

Miss  Nellie  Francis. 
Vocal  Solo — "The  Picture  on  the  Wall"  .  .  Julian  Jordan 

John  Wyckoff. 
Solo  and  Chorus— "The  Merry  Miller"  (From  Rob  Roy) 


 De  Koven 

Miss  Aline  Traylor. 

Recitation — "Napoleon"  Ingersoll 

Wm.  Wright. 

Chorus — "Winter  Days"   Caldicott 

Vocal  Trio— "Thee  Only  Have  I  Loved"  (From  Attila). 
Misses  Traylor,  Caine,  and  Mr.  Stanfill. 

Organ  Solo — Fantasie   Trutschel 

Miss  Annie  Payne. 

Vocal  Solo— "Thy  Sentinel  Am  I"'  Rodney 

Andrew  Stanfill. 

Concert  Caprice  Beyer 

Band. 

Recitation — "High  Tide  at  Gettysburg"  Thompson 

Thomas  Parks. 

Anthem— "Thanks  Be  to  God!"  (From  Elijah)  

  Mendelssohn 


Two  Part  Song — "Not  a  Ripple  on  the  Stream" .  .  Wallace 
Class  Young  Ladies. 


Recitation — "Archie  Dean"   Gail  Hamilton 

Miss  Susie  Caine. 

Chorus — "The  Miller's  Wooing"   Eaton  Faning 

Vocal  Solo— "Anchored"  Watson 

Hewitt  Gates. 

Anthem — "The  Wond'rous  Story   Palmer 

The  March  of  the  V  alpurs  Casey 

Band. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES  OF  TENNESSEE  SCHOOL 
FOE  THE  BLIND. 


Chapel  of  the  Institution,  Wednesday  Evening,  May  26, 

1897. 


Programme. 

Russian  Mazurka — "La  Czarine"  Ganne 

Band. 

Chorus — "From  Power  of  Song"  Romberg 

Recitation — "The  Pipes  of  Lucknow"   Whittier 

Miss  Nellie  Francis. 

Vocal  Solo — "Love's  Request7'  Reichardt 

Hewitt  Gates. 

Piano  Solo — "Les  Deaux  Anges"  Blumenthal 

Asa  London. 

Recitation — "American  Progress"   Hilliard 

Thomas  Parkes. 

Vocal  Solo— "The  Wanderer"  Fesca 

John  WyckofT. 


Two  Part  Song — "Come  Be  Gay"  (From  Der  Freischutz) 


.  .  .  .  .  Von  Weber 

Class  Young  Ladies. 

Recitation — "The  Correction  Box"  Kitty  White 

Miss  Eula  Mai  Bogle. 

Male  Chorus— "Oh,  Bold  Robin  Hood!"  Bishop 

Organ  Solo — Grand  chorus  in  D  Gilmant 

Miss  Annie  Payne. 

Hungarian  Quickstep  Heincke 

Band. 

Chorus — "At  the  Dawn"  (From  Oratorio  of  David) .  .  Buck 

Recitation — "Cousin  Sallie  Dilliard"   Jones 

Andrew  Stanfill. 

Three  Part  Song— "May  Bells"   Bargiel 

Class  Young  Ladies. 

Vocal  Solo— "Should  He  Upbraid"   Bishop 

Miss  Aline  Traylor. 

Recitation — "The  New  South"  Grady 

William  Wright, 


Chorus-— "O  Praise  the  Lord  With  One  Consent".  .Handel 


MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  ENTERTAINMENT 
Given  by  the 

PUPILS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

BLIND, 

Complimentary  to  the  Legislature. 
Friday,  January  28,  1898. 


Selection  by  the  Band  Casey 

Prayer,  Rev.  J.  D.  Barbee,  D.D. 

Anthem — "O  Give  Thanks"   Mozart 

Class. 

Recitation — "Bloomers  in  Billville" .  .  Atlanta  Constitution 
Master  Charlie  Newberry. 

Chorus — "Out  on  the  Waters"  Caldicott 

Class. 

Recitation — "Two  Wheels"  Smiley 

Miss  Florence  Fernandez. 

Chorus— "The  Bells  of  St,  Michael's  Tower"  Stewart 

Class. 

Recitation — "Just  a  Little"  Fields. 

Master  Richard  Willis. 

Vocal  Solo— "Out  on  the  Deep"  Lohr 

Mr.  John  WyckofL 

Recitation — "Little  Honora  Mullally"  

Miss  Katie  Cook. 

Organ  Solo — Triomphe,  Grand  March  Hime 

Miss  Annie  Payne. 

Vocal  Solo — "Hail!  Welcome  Day!"  Concone 

Class  of  Young  Ladies. 

PART  II. 

Selections  by  Band  (a)  Bennett 

(b)   Sousa 

Recitation — "The  Last  Banquet"  Renaud 

Miss  Susie  Caine. 

Vocal  Solo— "The  Last  Man"  Caldicott 

Andrew  Stanfill. 


Quartet  and  Chorus — "Sing  Your  Merriest  Song"  (From 

the  Knickerbockers  .  .  .  De  Koven 
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CONFERRRING  DIPLOMAS  AND  MEDALS. 


Miss  Susie  Caine,  Nashville. 
Miss  Aline  Traylor,  Lavergne. 
Mr.  Asa  London,  Ooltewah. 
Mr.  Andrew  Stanfill,  Saltillow. 

Quadrille — From  Gasparone   Beyer 

Band. 

Drill  in  Calisthenics  

Class  of  Little  Girls. 
Piano  Solo — Sonata,  Opus  13,  first  movement  .  .  .  .Dussek 
Miss  Alma  Bruce. 

Vocal  Solo— The  Holy  City"  Adams 

Mr.  Hewitt  Gates. 

Anthem— "The  Christ  Child"   Coombs 

Class. 

Recitation — John  Sevier  English 

Mr.  William  Wright. 
Chorus  for  male  voices — "Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter 

Wind"  Parker 

Recitation — "The  Old  Reading  Class"  Carleton 

Miss  Ollie  Sliger. 

Chorus — "Now  Tramp  O'er  Moss  and  Fell"  Bishop 

Class. 

Recitation — "Billis  in  Trouble"  

Mr.  Thomas  Parker. 

Chorus — "Praise  Waiteth  For  Thee"   Sudds 

Class. 

Selection  by  Band  


DECLAMATOEY  CONTEST  BY  THE  PUPILS  OE 
THE  TENTNESSE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Friday,  April  29,  1898,  at  8  p.  m. 

PROGRAMME. 

Selection  by  the  Band. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Haggard. 

Anthem,  "Praise  Waiteth  for  Thee." 

JUNIOR  SPEAKERS. 

Eurman  Cole,  "Sign  of  Nation." 

Newton  Drake,  "Put  Yourself  in  His  Place." 

Erank  Morton,  "Land  On  Your  Feet." 

Chas.  Newberry,  "A  Boy's  Belief." 

Richard  Willis,  "They  Say." 

Music — Male  Chorus. 

SENIOR  SPEAKERS. 

William  Dale,  "Our  Worst  Foes." 

John  Edwards,  "Our  Nation  and  Flag." 

Hewitt  Gates,  "Our  Flag." 

Roy  Hampton,  "The  Representative." 

Chorus — "Tramp  O'er  Moss  and  Fell." 

Robert  Newman,  "The  Ballot  Box." 

Thomas  Parkes,  "Symbols  of  the  Republic." 

William  Wright,  "Democracy." 

John  Wyckolf,  "Shall  America  Betray  Herself?" 

Selection  by  the  Band. 

Decision  of  Judges. 

Conferring  of  Medals. 

Judges— Col.  A  .  S.  Colyar,  Prof.  S.  M.  D.  Clark,  Mr. 
M.  B.  Howell. 


THE  ANNUAL  MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  EN- 
TERTAINMENT OE  THE  TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Institution,  Wednesday, 
May  25,  1898. 


PROGRAMME. 

Selection — "Boulevarde  Parade"  J.  H.  Bell 

By  the  Band. 
Prayer,  Rev.  W.  E.  Ellis. 
Anthem — "Venite  Exultimus  Domino"  .  .  .  .  W.  F.  Sudds 

Recitation — "Ships  at  Sea"  Robert  Berry  Coffin 

Alma  Bruce. 

Vocal  Solo — "Plains  of  Peace"  ....  D' Auvergne  Barnard 

John  Wyckofr". 
Recitation — "Washington  Monument" .  Robt.  C.  Winthrop 
Hewitt  P.  Gates. 

Chorus — "Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel"  Karl  Merz 

Recitation — "When  My  Ship  Comes  In" .  Robt.  J.  Burdett 
Nellie  Francis. 

Trio— "The  Chase  for  Butterflies"   Clappison 

Class  of  Young  Ladies. 

Organ  Solo — "The  Military  March"  Franz  Schubert 

Miss  Annie  Payne. 

Selection — 'Impetus  M:irch"  W.  K.  Whiting 

By  the  Band. 
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PART  II. 

Calisthenic  drill  Class  of  Little  Girls 

Piano  Duet — "Overture  to  Martha"  Flotow 

Misses  Almeda  Laf  ever  and  Artie  Adkins. 
Recitation — "Home  and  School,  the  Bulwark  of  Our 

Country"   Seward 

William  W.  Wright. 
Vocal  Solo— "How  Long  Wilt  Thou  Forget  Me,  Lord?" 

(From  th  e  Triumph  of  David)  ....  Buck 
Hewitt  P.  Gates. 

Eecitation — "My  Ships"  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

Sammy  Cook. 

Fairies'  Moonlight  Bevels  Goetz 

Katie  Cook,  Eula  Mai  Bogle,  Boy  Burrows,  Robert  New- 
man, and  John  Wyckoff . 

Chorus — "Market  Chorus"   .  Flotow 

Recitation — "Culture  on  Bitter  Creek"  Anonymous 

Thomas  J.  Parks. 
Chorus — "Coronation  of  David"  (From  the  Triumph  of 

David)   Buck 

Conferring  of  Medals  and  Diplomas. 

Selection — "Anvil  Chorus"   Verdi 

By  the  Band. 

Benediction. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


Name. 
Adkins,  Artie, 
Abney,  Beulah, 
A  If  or  d,  Annie, 
Allen,  Frank, 
Armstrong,  Ollie, 
Austin,  Timothy, 
Baird,  Lois, 
Barker,  Hortie, 
Beach,  Helen, 
Bennett,  Georgia, 
Bledsoe,  Gervis, 
Bledsoe,  Ruby, 
Bogle,  Eula  May, 
Brandon,  Clarence, 
Brown,  Allie, 
"Rrnp.p.  Alma. 
Bruce,  Maud, 
Buchanan,  Ida  Belle, 
Bucy,  Stella, 
Burrows,  Roy, 
Butcher,  Alphonso, 
Byers,  Reuben, 
Byrd,  Mary  Susie, 
Caine,  Susie, 
Campbell,  Willie, 
Capps,  Edward, 
Carson,  Annie, 
Carter,  Clara  Belle, 
Carey,  George, 
Carey,  Landon, 
Chasteen,  William, 
Clark,  Lottie, 
Cole,  Furman, 
Coles,  Albert, 
Colvert,  Katie, 
Commons,  Maggie, 
Cook,  Katie, 
Cook,  Sammie, 


Postoffice. 
Coal  Creek,  Anderson  County. 
Butler's  Landing,  Clay  County. 
Brentwood,  Williamson  County. 
Turtletown,  Polk  County. 
Union  City,  Obion  County. 
Lowryville,  Hardin  County. 
Idaville,  Tipton  County. 
Laurel  Bloomery,  Johnson  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Huntington,  Carroll  County. 
Bolton,  Shelby  County. 
Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Nashville  Davidson  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Dellrose,  Giles  County. 
Dellrose,  Giles  County. 
Winchester,  Franklin  County. 
Buchanan,  Henry  County. 
Hillsdale,  Macon  County. 
Knoxville,  Knox  County. 
Memphis,  Shelby  County. 
Covington,  Tipton  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Burns,  Dickson  County. 
Russellville,  Hamblen  County. 
Inman,  Marion  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Westport,  Carroll  County. 
Westport,  Carroll  County. 
South  Pittsburg,  Marion  County. 
Bellbuckle,  Bedford  County. 

Zach,  Benton  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Yokely,  Giles  County. 
Molina,  Lincoln  County. 
Manchester,  Coffee  County. 
Manchester,  Coffee  County. 
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Cravens,  Alice, 
Curtis,  Bertha, 
Dale,  William, 
Denham,  Nettie, 
Dodd,  Vera, 
Dodson,  Henry, 
Dodson,  Mary, 
Drake,  Newton, 
Echols,  Lizzie, 
Ed  Avar  ds,  John, 
Edwards,  Pearl, 
Ellison,  Julia, 
Epperson,  Lillie, 
Epps,  Willie, 
Eubanks,  Mary, 
Everett,  Alzina, 
Fernandez,  Florence, 
Foster,  Annie, 
Francis,  Nellie, 
F  a  son,  Negley, 
Garner,  Delia, 
Gates,  Hewitt  P., 
Garner,  Judith, 
Garretty,  Edith, 
Gentry,  Emma, 
Gibbons,  Delia, 
Giles,  Luella, 
Gilliam,  John, 
Grace,  Daisy, 
Griggs,  Leslie, 
Hampton,  Roy, 
Harris,  Mattie, 
Hatley,  William, 
Hodge,  Harrison, 
Heath,  Morris, 
Horn,  Alex, 
Horn,  Charles, 
Horn,  Walter, 
Houghton,  Walter, 
Humphreys,  Edith, 
Humphreys,  Lena  May, 
Hunter,  Ellen, 
Jones,  Stella, 
Jovner,  Cecil, 


Gardner,  Weakley  County. 
Tracy  City,  Grundy  County. 

Buchanan,  Henry  County. 
Ooltewah,  Hamilton  County. 
Poplar  Springs,  Henderson  County. 

Harriman,  Roane  County. 
Harriman,  Roane  County. 
Knoxville,  Knox  County. 
Stokes,  Crockett  County. 
Medina,  Madison  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Lenoir  City,  Loudon  County. 
Georgetown,  Meigs  County. 
Fosterville,  Bedford  County. 
Livingston,  Overton  County. 

Seaton,  Blount  County. 
Rogersville,  Hawkins  County. 

Ketchall,  Marion  County. 
Winchester,  Franklin  County. 
Dowelltown,  DeKalb  County. 
Chattanooga,  Hamilton  County. 
Jackson,  Madison  County. 
Winchester,  Franklin  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 

Spivey,  Clay  County. 
West  Fork,  Overton  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Sherman  Height,  Hamilton  County. 
Knight,  Ky.,  Stewart  County. 
Columbia,  Maury  County. 
Bolton,  Shelby  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Savannah,  Hardin  County. 
Monterey,  Putnam  County. 
Eber,  Grainger  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Spring  Creek,  Madison  County. 
Gadsden,  Crockett  County. 
Field,  Washington  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Cross  Plains,  Robertson  County. 
Buena  Vista,  Carroll  County. 
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King,  Pearl, 
Lafever,  Almeda, 
London,  Asa, 
Lassiter,  Minnie, 
Lawrence,  Frank, 
Ledford,  Bayes, 
Lewis,  Ida, 
Loftis,  Sallie, 
McCarson,  Rosalie, 
McCollum,  Ona, 
McDonald,  Rosalie, 
McGee,  James, 
Miller,  Jeppie, 
Moore,  John, 
Moore,  Orpha, 
Morton,  Frank, 
Murray,  Ethel, 
Murray,  Lillie, 
Neeley,  Marietta, 
kelson,  John, 
Newberry,  Charles, 
Newcomb,  Baxter, 
Newman,  Robert, 
Odeneal,  Annie, 
Page,  Laura, 
Parks,  Thomas, 
Patterson,  Lillie, 
Petty,  Josephine, 
Potter,  Vera, 
Powell,  Maud, 
Payne,  Annie, 
Ray,  Beulah, 
Ray,  Luella, 
Rhea,  Margaret, 
Ritten  berry,  Lucy, 
Satterthwaite,  Jesse, 
Scott,  Bruce, 
Scott,  George, 
Scott,  Robert, 
Sharp,  Maggie, 
Sliger,  Ollie, 
Smith,  Millar, 
Staniield,  Andrew, 
Sullivan,  Ruby, 


Brighton,  Tipton  County. 
Smithville,  DeKalb  County. 

Apison,  James  County. 
Buena  Vista,  Carroll  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Winchester,  Franklin  County. 
Livingston,  Overton  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Sherman  Heights,  Hamilton  County. 

Edmunds,  Gibson  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Saltillo,  Hardin  County. 
Martin,  Weakley  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Chickamauga,  Hamilton  County. 
Chattanooga,  Hamilton  County. 
Lexington,  Henderson  County. 
Lewisburg,  Marshall  County. 

Celina,  Clay  County. 
Lenoir's,  Loudon  County. 
Meadow,  Loudon  County. 
Gap  Creek,  Sevier  County. 
Hollow  Rock,  Carroll  County. 
Pulaski,  Giles  County. 
Hathaway,  Lake  County. 
Buchanan,  Henry  County. 

Ducktown,  Polk  County. 
Lancaster,  DeKalb  County. 
White's  Bend,  Davidson  County. 

Kenton,  Obion  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Await,  Franklin  County. 
Await,  Franklin  County. 
Knoxville,  Knox  County. 
Cookeville,  Putnam  County. 
Burrville,  Morgan  County. 
Lucilla,  Jefferson  County. 
Lucilla,  Jefferson  County. 
Lucilla,  Jefferson  County. 
Sharp's  Chapel,  Union  County. 
Irby,  Jackson  County. 
Moss,  Overton  County. 
Saltillo,  Hardin  County. 
Millington,  Shelby  County. 
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Swicegood,  Hattie, 
Sykes,  Rosa, 
Taylor,  Houston, 
Taylor,  William, 
Tatum,  Rufus, 
Tharp,  Alice, 
Tharp,  William, 
Thomas,  Lillie, 
Thompson,  Lula, 
Thurman,  William, 
Tompkins,  Willie, 
Traylor,  Aline, 
Vickers,  William, 
Weaver,  Sarah, 
White,  Lafayette, 
Wilkes,  Harry, 
Williams,  Josie, 
Williams,  Mat  tie, 
Williams,  Myrtle, 
Willis,  Richard, 
Wilson,  Alice, 
Wilson,  John, 
Wilson,  Louis, 
Wilson,  Robert, 
Woodard,  Alonzo, 
Woodard,  Vernon, 
Wofford,  Frank, 
Wright,  Knox, 
Wycoff,  John, 
Zornes,  Frances, 


Netherlands,  Overton  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Stegall,  Llenderson  County. 

Dull,  Cheatham  County. 
Gadsden,  Crockett  County. 
Birchwood,  Hamilton  County. 
Birchwood,  Hamilton  County. 
Tracy  City,  Grundy  County. 
Tracy  City,  Grundy  County. 
Chattanooga,  Hamilton  County. 
Allen's,  Overton  County. 
Lavergne,  Rutherford  County. 
St.  Elmo,  Hamilton  County. 
Beverly,  Knox  County. 
Spencer's  Mills,  Dickson  County. 
Columbia,  Maury  County. 
Buena  Vista,  Carroll  County. 
Huntingdon,  Carroll  County. 
Huntingdon,  Carroll  County. 
Coal  Creek,  Anderson  County. 

Covington,  Tipton  County. 
Huntingdon,  Carroll  County. 

Knoxville,  Knox  County. 
Huntingdon,  Carroll  County. 
Buford's,  Giles  County. 
Buford's,  Giles  County. 
Dover,  Stewart  County. 
Glass,  Obion  County. 
Cornersville,  Marshall  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 


COLORED  PUPILS. 


Name. 
Blalark,  Bertha, 
Blalark,  Willie, 
Boyd,  Belle, 
Casey,  Lizzie, 
Choat,  Samuel, 
Clark,  Mack, 
Cromer,  Lena, 
Davis,  Blanche, 
Ely,  Jordan, 


Postomce. 
Swift,  Obion  County. 
Swift,  Obion  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Frierson,  Maury  County. 
Leadvale,  Jefferson  County. 
Lewisburg,  Marshall  County. 
Nashville,  Davidson  County. 
Ashland  City,  Cheatham  County. 
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Evans,  Margaret, 
Fuqua,  Lofton, 
Guinn,  Emma, 
Harris,  James, 
Heggs,  Josie, 
Jenkins,  Alfred, 
Jones,  Mary, 
Nelson,  Bessie, 
Nichols,  Kate, 
Ray,  Minnie, 
Scruggs,  Harriet, 
Shawn,  John, 
Street,  Willie, 
Thorpe,  Katie, 
Woodard,  Josie, 
Woods,  Flossie, 

Total,  white, 

Total,  colored,  25. 

Total  for  two  years,  . 

REPRESENTATION  BY  COUNTIES. 

Anderson,  2;  Bedford,  3;  Benton,  1;  Blount,  1;  Carroll, 
11;  Cheatham,  2;  Clay,  3;  Coffee,  3;  Crockett,  4;  David- 
son, 30;  UeKalb,  3;  Dickson,  2;  Franklin,  6;  Gibson,  1; 
Giles,  6;  Greene  1;  Grainger,  1*  Grundy,  3;  Hamblen,  1; 
Hamilton,  10;  Hardin,  4;  Hawkins,  1;  Henderson,  3; 
Henry,  3;  Jackson,  1;  James,  1;  Obion,  7;  Jefferson,  4; 
Johnson,  1;  Knox,  5;  Lake,  1;  Lincoln,  2;  Loudon,  4;  Ala- 
con,  1;  Madison,  2;  Marion,  3;  Marshall,  3;  Maury,  3; 
Meigs,  1;  Morgan,  1;  Overton,  6;  Polk,  2;  Putnam,  1; 
Roane,  1 ;  Robertson,  1 ;  Sevier,  1 ;  Shelby,  6 ;  Stewart,  2 ; 
Tipton,  4;  Union,  1;  Rutherford,  3;  Washington,  1;  Weak- 
ley, 2;  Williamson,  1. 

COUNTIES  NOT  REPRESENTED, 

Bledsoe,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Carter,  Chester, 
Claiborne,  Cocke,  Cumberland,  Decatur,  Dyer,  Fayette, 
Fentress,  Sumner,  Hancock,  Hardeman,  Haywod,  Hick- 
man, Houston,  Humphreys,  Lauderdale,  Lewis,  McMinn, 
McNairy,  Moore,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pickett, 
Rhea,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Smith,  Sullivan,  Trousdale,  Uni- 
coi, Van  Buren,  Warren,  Wayne,  White,  Wilson. 


Alamo,  Crockett  County, 
Trezevant,  Carroll  County. 
Pierce's  Station,  Obion  County, 
Nashville,  Davidson  County, 
Union  City,  Obion  County, 
Memphis,  Shelby  County, 
Tullahoma,  Coffee  County, 
Nashville,  Davidson  County, 
Memphis,  Shelby  County, 
Nashville,  Davidson  County, 
Lavergne,  Rutherford  County, 
Beulah,  Greene  County, 
Nashville,  Davidson  County, 
Fulton,  Obion  County, 
Petersburg,  Lincoln  County, 
Shelbyville,  Bedford  County, 
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JUDGE  .JOHN   M.  LEA. 


FOUNDER. 
James  Champlin. 


LADIES  WHO  ASSISTED  IN  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  WERE  ACTIVE  IN  ITS  SUPPORT. 


Mrs.  John  Bell, 

Mrs.  Player, 

Mrs.  Matthew  Watson, 


Mrs.  William  Morgan, 

Mrs.  Kelly, 

Mrs.  Jos.  H.  Marshall. 


TRUSTEES. 

(At  different  times.) 


Rev.  J.  T.  Edgar,  D.D., 
Rev.  R.  B.  C.  Howell, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Wheat,  D.D., 
Rev.  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
Dr.  John  Young, 
Dr.  Robert  Martin, 
C.  W.  Nance, 
R.  J.  Meigs, 
J.  W.  McCombs, 
J.  H.  Putnam, 
W.  F.  Bang, 
Russell  Houston, 
Rev.  Samuel  Baker, 
W.  S.  Eakin, 
Thompson  Anderson, 

*E.  H.  East, 

C.  H.  Howard, 


Francis  B.  Fogg, 
A.  V.  S.  Lindsley, 

•  John  M.  Lea, 
E.  W.  Adams, 
Daniel  Carter, 
George  W.  Smith, 
Samuel  Watkins, 
William  Evans, 
Col.  E.  W.  Cole, 
John  G.  Houston, 
Judge  J.  W.  Bonner, 
Herman  Justi, 

*Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley, 

^Lemuel  R.  Campbell, 

*L.  Rascoe, 

^William  Litterer, 

*W.  C.  Collier. 


*Present  board. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(At  different  times.) 


Wm.  H.  Churchman, 
E.  W.  Whelan, 

  FORTESCUE, 

J.  G.  Berry, 

J.  V. 


J.  M.  Sturdevant, 
L.  A.  Bigelow, 
S.  A.  Link, 
David  Lipscomb,  Jr., 
Armstrong. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Judge  E.  H.  East,  President. 
Ma j.  T.  P.  Weakley,  Sec'y,  Mr.  L.  Rascoe,  Treas. 
Judge  John  M.  Lea,  Mr.  W.  C.  Collier, 

Mr.  William  Litterer,         Mr.  L.  R.  Campbell. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley,  Mr.  L.  Rascoe. 

Mr.  Lemuel  R.  Campbell. 
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OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 

J.  S.  Cain,  M.D.  (Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  and  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine),  Attending  Physician. 

Hilliard  Wood,  M.D.  (Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  Sewanee  Medical  Col- 
lege; Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,, 
and  Throat,  Medical  Department,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee), Oculist. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Gilmer,  Matron. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Staggs,  Secretary. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Beulah  A.  Bailey  (L.L,  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege), Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Ellen  Hammontree  (Graduate  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind),  Greenback,  Loudon  Co.,  Tenn. 

Miss  Margaret  Hines  (Vanderbilt  University). 

Miss  Martha  C.  Green  (Wesleyan  Female  College  and 
Peabody  Normal  College),  Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Birdie  Vaughan  (B.S.,  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School),  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Eoline  Walters  (A.B.,  University  of  Nashville; 
City  Public  Schools),  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Maud  Powell  (Graduate  of  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind),  Kenton,  Tenn. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Nan  R.  Hooper  (Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music; 
Pupil  of  Barth,  Berlin,  Germany),  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

Miss  Virginia  Putman  (College  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Miss  Carrie  H.  Shook  (Winchester  Normal),  Winches- 
ter, Tenn. 

Miss  Augusta  Gattinger,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Miss  May  Williams,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

ELOCUTION. 
Prof.  John  Lowry,  A.M  Nashville,  Tenn. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
Miss  Eoline  Walters  (Peabody  Normal  College). 

GYMNASTICS. 
W.  F.  Bond  (Nashville  University). 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Gill,  Teacher  of  Handicraft Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Gross  Sewing. 

Miss  Ellen  Hammontree  . .  . .  )  _     ,      ,  _  . 

T.  I  Bead  and  lancv  Work. 

Miss  Maud  Powell  )  J 

Mr.  Roy  Hampton,  Piano  Tuning  ...... .Bolton,  Tenn. 

Miss  Laura  Robertson  Girls'  Governess. 

Miss  Maggie  Webb  [Joys'  Governess. 

COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Lowe  Matron  and  Teacher. 

Miss  Wilella  Crawford  Teacher. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Guinn  Assistant  Teacher. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
submit  the  following  as  the  twenty-ninth  biennial  report  of 
the  school  for  the  two  years  ending  December  19,  1900 : 

OFFICIAL  ACTS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

At  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board,  which  have  been 
regularly  held,  full  reports  have  been  made  by  the  Super- 
intendent showing  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  school. 
At  each  meeting  the  Treasurer  lias  submitted  detailed 
statements  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  together 
with  vouchers  showing  every  item  of  expense.  These 
vouchers  are  all  kept  on  hie  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  financial  statement  for  the  two  years : 

Balance  on  hand  December  19,  1898  $     228  28 

Receipts,  two  years   61,881  67 

Total  $62,109  95 

Disbursements  $63,564  37 

December  19,  1900,  due  L.  Rascoe,  Treasurer. $  1,454  42 

We  beg  to  submit  herewith,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  the 
biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  Mr. 
J ohn  V.  Armstrong.  This  report  contains  a  full  statement 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1899  made  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  for  repairs  and  improvements.  All  of 
this  sum  has  been  expended  in  the  manner  fully  set  forth 
in  the  Superintendent's  report,  except  the  sum  of  $324.15. 


FUTURE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION. 

The  code  of  Tennessee  provides  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shaJll  in  this  report  make  such  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  future  management  of  the  school  "as  they  think  will 
tend  to  promote  and  increase  its  usefulness  and  efficiency 
as  a  scheme  of  benevolence." 

We  most  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  body 
the  importance  of  granting  to  the  school  a  per  capita  al- 
lowance of  $200  per  pupil  instead  of  $175.  The  best 
results  in  teaching  the  blind  cannot  be  obtained  under 
our  present  allowance. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
Superintendent's  report  showing  why  the  buildings  former- 
ly used  for  the  colored  blind  were  abandoned  and  torn 
down  and  a  new  location  secured.  We  found  that  the 
old  buildings  were  wholly  unfit  for  use  as  a  school,  and  we 
have  been  compelled  to  secure  another  building  for  that 
purpose.  Our  reasons  for  pursuing  this  course  are  fully 
set  out  in  said  report,  and  need  not  be  reiterated  here. 

We  have  very  carefully  considered  the  needs  of  the 
school;  and  in  our  opinion  the  following  improvements 
and  expenditures  are  necessary,  and  we  submit  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  same,  which  we  take  from  the  Super- 
intendent's report : 

Estimate  of  cost  of  building,  etc.,  from  Thomp- 
son, Gibel  and  Asmus,  architects: 

East  wing,  $17,000;  west  wing,  $15,000; 

heating,  $2,000;  total  $34,000  00 

Furniture,  pianos,  etc   5,000  00 

Estimate  of  cost  of  grading,  stone  walls,  and 
road  from  W.  H.  Lyle,  County  Surveyor 


and  Engineer : 

Grading,  $1,800:  stone  walls  and  road, 

$1,700;  total  .'.   3,500  00 

Cost  of  colored  school   6,500  00 

Interest  on  same  from  September  1,  1899,  to 

September  1,  1901    780  00 


Total 


$19,780  00 


The  Trustees  of  this  institution  have  never  called  upon 
the  State  for  special  approriations  except  in  cases  where 
it  appeared  necessary  for  the  success  and  continued  use- 
fulness of  the  school.  The  school  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  it  seems 
certain  that  we  will  be  forced  to  turn  away  many  blind 
children  who  seek  an  education.  Even  now  the  capacity 
of  the  School  is  taxed  to  its  utmost.  We  have  in  the 
school  at  present  sixty  more  pupils  than  the  present  ca- 
pacity of  the  building.  We  have  crowded  them  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  refuse  any  blind  child  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  an  education.  The  most  conservative 
estimate  places  the  number  of  blind  children  in  Tennes- 
see, of  scholastic  age,  and  who  ought  to  be  in  attendance 
at  this  school,  at  eleven  hundred.  We  have  now  about 
220,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  number.  There  is  every 
indication  that  hereafter  there  will  be  many  more  appli- 
cants for  admission  than  ever  before. 

We  have  hesitated  to  call  upon  the  Legislature  for  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  for  the  school.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  ask  for  the  amounts 
named  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  and  without 
these  expenditures  the  usefulness  of  the  School  will  be 
most  seriously  impaired. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  our  able  Super- 
intendent, which  is  transmitted  herewith.  His  report  con- 
tains much  of  value  and  interest,  and  will  repay  a  careful 
reading.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  H.  East,  Chairman; 

T.  P.  Weakley,  Secretary; 

Lemuel  R.  Campbell, 

Wm.  C.  Collier, 

Wm.  Lttterer, 

John  M.  Lea, 

L.  Rascoe,  Treasurer. 

January  5,  1900. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind'. 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  school  for  the  two  years  beginning  December 
19,  1898,  and  ending  December  19,  1900. 

The  two  years  just  closed  form  the  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Xever  before  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  school  been  so  widely  spread,  and  never 
before  have  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  school  been  so 
well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  people.  Reports 
and  circulars  have  been  sent  to  every  town  and  village 
in  the  State,  to  preachers,  doctors,  and  lawyers ;  to  grand 
masters  of  lodges;  to  judges  and  clerks  of  county  courts, 
and,  in  short,  to  every  person  who  would  likely  be  inter- 
ested in  doing  something  for  humanity's  sake.  The  press, 
ever  foremost  in  what  will  elevate  and  ennoble  mankind, 
has  kindly  aided  us  by  placing  before  its  readers  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  school  as  well  as  by  warm  and 
complimentary  remarks  upon  the  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  beneficent  influence  in  shaping  the  lives  of  the 
youth  committed  to  her  charge  so  that  they  become  re- 
spectable and  useful  members  of  society. 

Hon.  Morgan  Fitzpatrick,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  kindly  allowed  me  t<>  occupy  a  considera- 
ble space  in  his  annual  report,  in  which  T  explained  our 
method  of  teaching  and  stated  the  course  of  study  now 
pursued  and  the  results  reached.  I  was  gratified  to  have 
had  this  oportunity  to  place  before  every  county  superin- 
tendent and  every  teacher  in  the  State  a  short  sketch  of 
the  school  and  what  it  offers  to  every  blind  child  in  the 
State — an  education  equal  to  that  received  by  the  seeing 
without  any  charge  whatever,  and  equal  in  all  respects 
to  that  given  in  our  best  grammar  or  preparatory  schools. 


JUDGE  E.   H.  EAST. 
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While  the  means  just  described  may  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  more  intelligent  parents  to  send  their  afflicted 
children  to  us,  yet  the  great  majority  of  parents  must  be 
visited  by  some  one  connected  with  the  school,  so  that  all 
objections  may  be  discussed  and  all  questions  satisfactorily 
answered.  And  even  this  often  fails  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  ignorant  and  foolishly  fond  parents.  They 
are  not  educated  themselves,  hence  they  reason  that  their 
children  will  get  on  well  enough  without  an  education. 
Such  people  are  the  clogs  of  progress.  They  oppose  all 
improvements,  all  innovations.  What  was  good  enough 
for  their  fathers  is  good  enough  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  And  this  leads  me  to  add  just  here  a  few 
thoughts  regarding  a  very  live  question  in  our  State,  and 
one  which  is  already  being  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  members-elect  of  our  coming  General  Assembly. 

Compulsory  Education. 

When  men  were  in  a  semibarbarous  state,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  was  expected — yea,  required — to  defend 
and  protect  his  people  from  all  enemies,  and,  if  need  be, 
to  lay  clown  his  life  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  family 
or  tribe.  Furthermore,  every  father  trained  his  sons  to 
the  use  of  arms,  to  the  chase,  and  to  all  athletic  sports, 
for  the  existence  of  the  community  often  depended  upon 
the  skill,  the  valor,  and  the  prowess  of  its  men.  In- 
deed, the  Romans  placed  so  great  a  value  and  so  great 
reliance  upon  this  training  of  the  youth  that  great  sheds 
were  built  so  that  the  weather  could  not  interrupt  the 
daily  exercise  and  training.  Now,  if  in  those  bygone 
days  it  was  found  necessary  to  train  the  people  to  the 
use  of  arms,  that  their  homes  and  liberties  might  be  pre- 
served from  foreign  foes  and  internal  sedition,  then  it  is 
a  hundredfold  more  necessary  to-day  that  the  people  be 
trained  and  educated  that  their  liberties  may  be  pre- 
served from  foes  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  wants 
and  temptations  of  this  generation  are  far  greater  than 
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ever  before.  Our  employments,  avocations,  and  profes- 
sions are  almost  numberless,  and  our  civilization  is  a  most 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  The  keenest  competition  is 
practiced  in  all  kinds  of  business.  The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence grows  harder  and  harder  each  day,  and  the  law  of 
survival  of  the  fittest  was  never  more  fully  verified.  The 
ignorant  go  to  the  wall ;  they  are  swept  aside  in  the  rapid 
advance  of  civilization ;  they  can  only  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  and  often,  too  often,  are  the  crim- 
inals which  fill  our  jails  and  penitentiaries.  But  in  what 
way  can  this  evil  be  mitigated  or  done  away  with '(  Only 
by  compulsory  education.  Compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  my  word  for  it,  there  will  soon 
be  a  great  change  in  the  people.  Compare  the  students 
attending  our  great  schools  in  1900  with  those  of  twenty 
years  ago.  You  will  find  that  they  are  better  dressed, 
have  an  intelligent  air  about  them,  carry  themselves  with 
more  grace,  are  more  refined,  and  have  that  indefinable 
something  that  good  breeding  gives.  What  wizard's  wand 
has  wrought  this  change  ?  It  is  education.  It  is  the 
schoolhouse.  Suppose  schools  in  all  our  country  districts 
continued  nine  mouths  instead  of  three,  and  suppose  teach- 
ers were  paid  according  to  their  ability  and  experience,  and 
suppose  that  indifferent  or  selfish  parents  were  compelled 
to  send  their  little  ones  to  school ;  in  twenty  years  we  would 
have  the  most  enlightened  population  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  stretch  of  fancy.  Prof.  Shaler,  of 
Harvard  University,  says  that  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
possess  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  America.  We 
are  therefore  susceptible  of  the  highest  culture  possible. 
Twenty-nine  states  and  three  territories  have  compulsory 
school  laws  with  certain  penalties  attached,  and  although 
they  are  not  rigorously  enforced,  the  results  are  most 
excellent.  Think  for  a  moment  what  Chicago  has  done. 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago  that  breezy,  go-ahead  city 
began  to  look  after  children  not  attending  school.  Now, 
night  schools  are  held  in  the  poorest  quarters,  so  that  chil- 
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dren  who  work  during  the  day  may  be  instructed  at  night. 
Crippled  children  who  were  debarred  from  an  education 
are  now  taken  to  school  and  brought  back  home  in  omni- 
buses belonging  to  the  school  board  and  used  for  that  pur- 
pose only.  The  children  of  criminals  and  waifs  of  all 
kinds  are  sought  out  and  cared  for.  Defective  children, 
the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf,  and  the  blind  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  proper  authorities,  and  must  be  placed  in 
the  institutions  provided  for  them.  I  know  the  average 
American  citizen  cannot  brook  coercion  in  any  form,  yet 
I  am  sure  the  great  majority  of  the  people  would  favor 
such  a  school  measure.  For  it  would  not  affect  any  but 
the  indifferent  and  ignorant,  and  that  class  is  always  a 
-curse  to  the  commuunity  and  a  menace  to  the  stability 
of  the  government. 

Beginning,  Growth,  and  Needs  of  School. 

The  grandest  spectacle  ever  witnessed  in  this  or  any 
•other  country  occurred  when  the  schools  threw  open  their 
doors  for  the  fall  term  of  1900,  and  20,000,000  of  bright, 
happy  American  children  marched  to  350,000  school- 
nouses,  received  by  500,000  teachers.  Never  before  have 
the  people  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  education,  and 
never  were  teachers  better  equipped  for  the  great  charge 
committed  to  their  hands.  This  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, preparing  heart  and  mind  to  understand  the  great 
problem  of  life,  is  surely  a  magnificent  showing.  We 
cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  nor  give  too  much  honor 
and  praise  to  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  given 
their  lives'  best  efforts  to  bring  about  this  great  result. 
Tennessee's  contingent  of  this  great  army  is  763,000  in 
public  schools,  and  probably  75,000  in  private  or  sub- 
scription schools,  making  the  grand  total  of  838,000. 
While  this  army  of  hopeful,  joyous  children  from  every 
valley,  plain  and  hillside,  from  every  town  and  city,  with 
bounding  step,  with  shout  and  laugh,  are  hurrying  to 
school,  their  rosy  cheeks  glowing  with  health,  their  spark- 


ling  eves  brimful  of  the  joy  in  their  young  hearts,  hun- 
dreds of  sorrowing  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  left  at 
home  because  there  is  no  school  for  them.  They  cannot 
see  the  woods  and  fields  glorious  with  the  golden  hues 
of  autumn.  The  hazy  light,  the  moving  shadows,  the 
falling  leaves,  the  shining  streams,  and  the  universe  of 
light  have  no  meaning  for  them.  They  sit  or  grope  in 
their  prison  house  of  darkness,  stretching  out  helpless 
hands  to  heaven  for  help.  And  help  has  not  been  asked 
in  vain,  for  good  men  and  women — God  bless  them ! — 
long  ago,  when  the  State  was  young  and  Nashville  was 
a  small  town,  so  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  these 
unfortunates  before  the  Legislature  that  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  were  established  and  an  appropriation  made 
for  their  support,  January  29,  1844.  The  apropriation 
being  rather  small,  this  school  humbly  entered  upon  her 
labors  with  only  ten  children.  In  eight  years,  however, 
a  large,  commodious  house  was  built,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  steadily  increased  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
when  the  building  was  seized  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
was  subsequently  torn  down  by  the  order  of  St.  Clair 
Morton,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 
In  1873  lion.  John  M,  Lea  donated  to  the  State,  for  the 
use  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  grounds  now  occupied 
by  this  institution.  In  1>S1  the  present  building  Avas  com 
pleted,  and  Avas  ample  enough  for  the  needs  of  that  time, 
but  wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  pupils  now  in  attendance.  The  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing, according  to  the  original  plans,  was  for  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pupils.  But  by  converting  passages  and  hall- 
ways into  sleeping  and  bath  rooms,  and  by  moving  music 
rooms  to  the  fourth  story  of  the  main  building,  and,  in 
short,  by  using  every  available  inch  of  space,  we  make 
a  house  intended  for  only  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pupils.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  extensive  additions  be  made  to 
the  building,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  school  will  be  greatly 
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hindered  and  its  expansion  rendered  impossible.  I  am 
at  the  end  of  my  resources.  Something  must  be  done  or 
the  work  hitherto  so  successfully  carried  on  will  be  brought 
co  a  standstill,  and  that  means  stagnation.  For  if  there 
is  no  progress,  there  must  be  retrogression. 

According  to  the  computation  of  those  most  conversant 
with  the  subject,  there  is  one  person  totally  blind,  and  tAvo 
partially  blind  to  each  one  thousand  inhabitants.  If,  there- 
fore, the  population  of  Tennessee  is  two  million,  then  there 
will  be  six  thousand  persons  with  defective  sight  in  the 
State.  Allowing  eighty  per  cent  of  them  to  be  above  and 
under  school  age,  there  will  be  twenty  per  cent,  or  twelve, 
hundred,  children  of  school  age,  and  allowing  five  per  cent, 
of  this  number  to  be  weaklings,  incapable  of  being  edu- 
cated, there  will  remain  eleven  hundred  and  forty  blind 
children  that  ought  to  be  provided  for.  We  have  enrolled 
so  far  this  session  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  white  and 
forty  colored  pupils,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  which  is  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  eleven 
hundred  and  forty.  Now,  what  will  become  of  the  nine 
hundred  children  for  whom  the  State  has  as  yet  made  no 
adequate  provision  for  their  education  %  As  L  have  already 
stated,  the  school  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  care 
for  the  pupils  we  now  have.  We  therefore  must  have 
more  room.  Wings  must  be  added  to  the  building,  or 
separate  buildings  be  erected.  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  will  earnestly  urge  this  most  pressing  need  upon  the 
Legislature.  This  school  must  be  in  line  with  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  accomplish  this 
the  additions  of  the  buildings  must  be  sufficiently  extensive 
to  comfortably  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents. 

Our  library  in  raised  print  is  now  in  several  rooms  and 
halls.  The  books  should  be  collected  in  one  room,  and 
properly  arranged  for  convenience  and  preservation.  The 
music  rooms  should  be  so  situated  that  the  practice  could 
be  supervised  by  a  teacher.    A  good  philosophic  apparatus 
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should  be  purchased,  and  every  appliance  necessary  for  the 
full  equipment  of  a  first-rate  seminary  should  be  provided. 
If  these  things  were  done,  then  our  highest  aspirations 
might  be  reached,  and  our  fondest  hopes  might  be  realized. 
The  sphere  of  the  school's  influence  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged, and  its  power  for  good  would  be  almost  limitless. 

The  wise  measures  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1899, 
so  judiciously  enforced  by  our  able  executive,  have  placed 
the  finances  of  the  State  upon  a  firm  and  satisfactory  basis. 
The  floating  debt  has  been  lifted.  Interest  on  State  bonds 
has  been  paid  without  borrowing,  as  heretofore  ;  and  all  ob- 
ligations, whatever,  have  been  promptly  acknowledged, 
and  warrants  issued  without  unnecessary  delay.  Crops 
have  been  excellent,  and  have  brought  good  prices.  Busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  was  never  more  flourishing.  Prosperity 
reigns  throughout  all  our  borders,  while  peace,  happiness, 
and  contentment  bless  the  land.  As  Almighty  God  has 
showered  such  blessings  upon  our  State,  surely  our  prayer 
for  help  to  extend  the  blessing  of  an  education  to  the  un- 
fortunate blind  in  our  midst  will  not  be  disregarded. 

I  have  procured  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  furniture,  and  such  other  things  as  I  feel  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the 
school.    These  are  as  follows : 

Estimate  of  cost  of  building,  etc.,  from 
Thompson,  Gibel  &  Asmus,  architects,  east 
wing,  $17,000;  west  wing,  $15,000;  heat- 


ing, $2,000;  total  $  34,000  00 

Furniture,  pianos,  etc   5,000  00 

Estimate  of  cost  of  grading,  stone  walls,  road, 
from  W.  II.  Lyle,  County  Surveyor  and 
Engineer:  Grading,  $1,800;  stone  walls  and 

road,  $1,700;  total   3,500  00 

C!ost  of  colored  school,  $6,500;  interest  on 
same  from  September  1,  1899,  to  September 

1,  1901,  $780;  total   7,280  00 


Sum  total   .  $  49,780  00 
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Unless  a  special  appropriation  can  be  obtained  for  the 
above  purposes,  it  is  a  certainty  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  scholastic  year  of  the  school  we  will  be  compelled 
to  refuse  admittance  to  many  blind  children. 

KEPAIKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  appealed  to  the  last  General  Assembly  for  an  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  make  the  additions  and  improve- 
ments so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  so  nec- 
essary for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  financial  embarrassment  under  which  the  State 
then  lay,  only  $15,000  could  be  spared  from  an  almost 
empty  treasury  to  tide  us  over  to  the  next  legislative  term. 

The  building  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  William 
Litterer,  L.  Rascoe,  and  W.  C.  Collier,  at  once  entered 
upon  their  work;  employed  Thompson,  Gibel  <fe  Asmus, 
architects,  who  were  instructed  to  draw  up  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  a  three-story  brick  building,  40x80,  to  con- 
tain in  basement,  boiler  and  coal  rooms ;  first  floor,  shop , 
and  second  floor,  gymnasium,  and  bedrooms  for  engineer 
and  work  teacher.  The  specifications  were  exhibited  in 
the  office  of  the  architects  to  all  who  wished  to  compete? 
for  the  work.  Notice  of  the  projected  work  was  given  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  Proposals 
were  received  to  May  25,  at  which  time  bids  were  opened 
and  contracts  were  awarded. 

Ground  was  broken  on  June  the  8th,  and  the  work  was 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  the  gymna- 
sium was  completed,  and  had  received  the  final  touches 
from  the  painter,  I  thought  the  opening  of  the  handsome 
and  costly  building  should  be  attended  with  befitting  cere- 
mony. For  we  now  have  what  has  long  been  needed — a 
sufficient  and  splendid  heating  system,  suitable  and  ample 
shop  accommodation,  and  a  handsome  gymnasium.  An- 
other reason  for  this  public  ceremony  was  this  :  The  build- 
ing committee  responded  cheerfully  whenever  I  called  upon 

them  to  examine  the  work  being  done,  to  suggest  and  ad- 
2  B  s 
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vise  changes  or  alterations,  if  any  were  deemed  necessary,, 
and,  in  short,  helped  by  their  presence  to  insure  the  best 
work  and  the  most  satisfactory  result.  I  thought  it  was 
due  the  committee  to  give  a  public  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
trust.  On  December  7  the  dedication  took  place  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  programme  was  short — was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Ellis,  and  consisted  of  choruses  and 
selections  by  the  band.  The  architect,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  delivered  the  keys  to  Mr.  Bitterer,  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee,  who,  in  a  short  address,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  entire  building,  and  placed  the 
keys  in  the  hands  of  Judge  East,  President  of  the  Board. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  interesting  address,  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  the  keys  to  the  Superintendent,  in  trust. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Morgan  Fitzpatrick,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Chancellor  Payne,. 
Comptroller  King,  Mr.  Dortch,  and  others. 

Many  improvements  which  greatly  add  to  the  comfort 
of  the  household  and  greatly  facilitate  the  work  in  each 
department  of  the  school  have  been  made.  The  handsome 
appearance  of  the  main  building,  since  the  long  needed 
repairs  and  painting  have  been  completed,  has  elicited  no 
small  amount  of  praise  from  visitors,  as  well  as  from  per- 
sons acquainted  with  its  previous  conditions. 

A  bill  was  presented  on  June  14  to  the  City  Council  by 
Mr.  Tank  si  ey  to  empower  the  Mayor  to  trade  part  of  a 
closed  street  with  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  basis  upon  which  the  request  was  made  is  stated  in 
the  following  letter,  which  t  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and 
to  the  members  of  the  City  Council:  "This  school,  over 
which  T  have  the  'honor  to  preside,  will  shortly  require 
additional  buildings  to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  blind  children  who  are  now  seeking  admittance.  The 
ground  west  of  the  present  building,  where  the  addition 
will  be  erected,  is  not  ample  enough  for  our  needs.  T 
have,  therefore,  thought  that  the  city  might  come  to  our 
help  by  giving  us  the  ground  set  apart  for  a  street,  lying 
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between  us  and  the  hospital.  The  following  will  explain 
why  the  street  was  thought  at  all  necessary  in  this  place.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  decided  to  build  the  City  Hos- 
pital on  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  Trustees  of  the  School  purchased  from  the  City  a. 
strip  of  land  lying  along  the  western  boundary  of  the 
school  property,  running  along  Fillmore  street  for  fifty 
feet,  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  bluff.  The 
city  agreed  and  promised  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
that  a  street  fifty  feet  wide  would  be  made  between  the 
hospital  grounds  and  the  grounds  of  the  school.  This 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  city  so  as  to  allay  all 
fears  of  contagion  from  the  proximity  of  the  hospital- 
Time  has  conclusively  proven  that  there  cannot  be  any 
danger  whatever  from  a  well  conducted  hospital  like  that  of 
the  city.  Therefore,  a  street  merely  to  separate  the 
grounds  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Furthermore,  as  the 
hospital  has  easy  and  immediate  access  from  all  its  de- 
partments and  oflices  to  Nance  street,  and  as  the  school 
has  similar  facilities  in  reaching  Fillmore  street,  there- 
fore, neither  institution  really  needs  this  contemplated 
street.  Again,  to  excavate,  grade,  and  to  properly  con- 
struct this  road  would  cost,  probably,  not  less  than  $1,500. 
Isow  if  the  city  would  donate  the  ground  this  street  would 
occupy  to  the  school,  it  would  save  this  expense,  and  we 
would  be  enabled  to  extend  the  new  wing  without  approach- 
ing too  near  otrr  boundary.  The  campus,  of  course,  will 
be  ornamented  with  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees ;  and  only 
a  light  wire  fence  will  separate  the  grounds  of  both  inj- 
stitutions.  In  the  near  future  the  city  will  own  the  land 
fronting  on  Fillmore  street,  and  will  improve  and  beautify 
its  grounds  so  that,  together,  they  will  form  a  beautiful 
park  and  be  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  city,  and  will 
long  redound  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  our  pres- 
ent city  government."  The  city  government,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  most  generously  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  Board,  and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  this  most 
desirable  strip  of  land.    The  fence  has  been  moved  to 
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the  new  boundary  and  the  addition  has  greatly  improved 
the  general  appearance  of  the  campus. 

The  city  has  gratuitously  placed  a  fire  alarm  box  in  the 
house,  which  is  another  safeguard,  and  a  very  important 
one,  against  fire.  The  nearest  alarm  box  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  us,  and  it  would  have  consumed 
considerable  time  to  have  reached  it,  when  needed. 

FOOTING  OF  THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  vanquished 
armies  of  the  South  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  gallant 
soldiers  who  survived  the  privations  and  hardships  of  that 
terrible  struggle  returned,  heartbroken  and  hopeless,  to 
their  homes,  they  found  their  houses  burned,  their  fields 
laid  waste,  their  horses,  cattle,  and  property  of  all  kinds 
swept  ruthlessly  away  :  their  labor  system  destroyed;  their 
slaves  liberated;  and  poverty,  ruin  and  desolation  pressing 
them  on  every  side.  Cut  the  men  who  f ought  for  princi- 
ple and  honor  during  four  long  and  dreary  years,  without 
pay,  without  shoes,  almost  naked,  and  almost  always  hun- 
gry, against  a  well-fed,  well-equipped  army,  one  far  su- 
perior to  them  in  numbers,  could  not  sink  into  apathy  and 
despair.  After  the  first  shock  was  over,  with  their  loved 
ones  around  thenv,  they  commenced  the  Herculean  task 
of  creating  new  homes  and  new  fortunes.  The  past,  with 
its  tears  and  sorrows,  they  cast  behind  them,  faced  iibout, 
and  with  dauntless  courage  and  untiring  energy,  grappled 
with  and  overcame  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  that 
stood  in  their  way. 

But  what  to  do  with  the  newly  made  freemen  was  the 
most  difficult  problem  the  South  was  called  upon  to  solve. 
As  freedom  to  the  negro  meant  idleness,  he  must  first  be 
taught  how  to  make  a  living,  then  to  understand  his  hew 
position  with  all  its  responsibilities ;  hence,  an  education 
was  thought  the  only  remedy  for  the  great  dangers  then, 
menacing  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country.  Schools 
were  established  throughout  the  South,  and  the  blacks 
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flocked  to  them  by  hundreds.  How  well  and  how  faithfully 
this  self -imposed  task  lias  been  performed  by  the  Southern 
people,  a  glance  at  the  table  of  school  expenditures  will 
suffice  to  shoAv.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Curry  before 
the  delegates  to  the  Educational  Conference  held  at  Capon 
Springs,  W.  Vii.,  June  27,  181)0,  he  said:  "In  the  last- 
thirty  five  years  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars 
($110,000,000)  has  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  negro 
schools,  eighty- five  millions  ($85,000,000)  being  raised 
by  the  Southern  people  through  public  taxation,  and 
twenty- five  millions  ($25,000,000)  coming  from  the 
North."  The  Southern  people  cheerfully  taxed  themselves 
for  the  civilization  and  elevation  of  their  former  slaves. 

In  1881  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  conformity  with  this 
public  sentiment,  purchased  a  building  adjacent  to  the 
school  proper,  for  the  colored  blind  of  the  Statel  The 
house  was  old  and  not  well  adapted  for  school  purposes, 
but  was  the  best  that  could  be  secured,  as  our  means  were 
limited.  Tt  required  constant  care  to  make  it  habitable. 
After  eighteen  years  of  use  the  Committee  on  Charities 
questioned  the  propriety  of  continuing  it  as  a  school  house. 
The  Building  Committee  then  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  colored  school  building,  and  pronounced  it  so 
unsafe  and  dilapidated  that  it  would  cost  a  large  sum  to 
put  it  in  even  a  tolerable  condition  ;  and  that  the  danger 
from  fire  could  not  be  removed  without  a  very  great  out- 
lay. The  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  learn  if  certain 
buildings  offered  for  sale  in  1898,  namely:  the  Hospital 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  St,  Margaret's  Hospital,  were 
still  on  the  market.  He  reported  that  both  buildings  were 
still  for  sale,  the  former  held  at  seven  thousand  dollars 
($7,000  \  and  the  latter  at  thirteen  thousand  dollars  ($lor 
000).  The  Superintendent  was  further  instructed  to  wait 
on  the  Governor,  the  Comptroller,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State:  to  describe  the  condition  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  colored  school,  the  danger  from 
fire,  etc.,  and  also  the  adaptability  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  a  school  of  this  kind ;  and,  if  possible,, 


to  fix  a  time  when  both  houses  could  be  visited  by  govetfn,- 
ment  officials  and  Board  of  Trustees.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  1899,  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  visited  and  carefully  examined 
the  old  house,  arriving  at  the  same  opinion  as  that  of  the 
Building  Committee,  already  stated.  The  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  also  visited  and  carefully  examined, 
and  the  opinion  expressed  by  all  that  the  arrangement 
and  the  situation  of  the  building  were  admirable.  Its 
elevation  insures  excellent  drainage,  and  its  exposure  to 
sun  and  air,  excellent  health.  By  its  construction,  the 
sexes  can  be  easily  separated,  and  its  size  affords  ample 
accommodation  for  school  rooms,  bed  rooms,  and  dining 
rooms,  for  at  least  forty-five  children.  Another  very 
strong  point  in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  heated  by  hot  water, 
greatly  minimizing  the  danger  of  tire.  The  lot  fronts  on 
Tennessee  street  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  and  runs 
back  between  parallel  lines  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
to  an  alley. 

The  Superintendent  again  called  upon  the  Governor  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  his  views  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  the  use  of 
the  Colored  Blind  School.  The  Governor  expressed  him- 
self thus :  lT  have  no  official  authority  to  order  or  advise 
the  purchase  of  the  property  known  as  the  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  the  use  of  the  Colored  Blind  School, 
but  as  a  private  citizen  I  would  certainly  recommend  the 
purchase  as  a  wise  and  profitable  business  transaction, 
and  that  the  change  would  in  a  great  measure  lessen  the 
danger  from  fire." 

The  City  Building  Inspector,  Mr.  Klein,  made  critical 
examination  of  the  old  school  building  and  reported  as 
follows : 

"NiiiHViLLE,  Texn.,  Aug.  21,  1S99. 
''Prof.  John  T\  Armstrong, 

"Dear  Sir — I  have  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
brick  building,  Nos.  92,  94,  96,  and  9S  Fillmore  street. 
I  find  the  rear  part  in  a  dilapidated  condition.    The  front 
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|-)art  seems  to  be  damp,  and  the  joists  may  be  rotted  off  at 
the  foundation.  The  walls  of  the  front  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion, being  cracked  over  all  openings.  In  all  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  build  a  new  building  than  to  remodel  the  old 
house,  for  the  construction  of  the  old  building  might  cause 
trouble  in  case  of  fire,  it  being  in  no  condition  for  school 
purposes.     Truly  yours, 

"Heney  Klein/' 

The  report  of  the  architects,  Thompson,  Gibel  &  Asmus, 
is  herewith  also  submitted : 

"Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept,  15,  1899. 
"Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Supt., 

"Dear  Sir — We  have  examined  the  old  building  now  on 
grounds  adjoining  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  cannot  recommend  any  attempt  to  make  it  suitable 
for  school  purposes.  We  find  the  building  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  with  weak  foundation,  broken  brick  walls,  rot- 
ten timber,  ruined  plaster,  defective  doors  and  windows, 
and  worn  out  roof.  Besides,  the  interior  is  not  suit-ably 
divided,  and  would  have  to  be  gutted  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
location  is  beyond  the  reach  of  your  heating  plant,  and 
would  require  one  especially  to  warm  it.  In  our  opinion 
the  cost  would  greatly  exceed  the  value  you  could  obtain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

"Thompson,  Gibel  &  Asmus." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent 
was  directed  to  inquire  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd  the  lowest  sum  the  property 
could  be  bought  for.  I  met  Prof.  Clark  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  committee  on  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Hospital  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  found  the  lowest  figure  they  would 
consider  was  $6,500,  which  included  a  number  of  useful 
articles  worth  not  less  than  $400.  I  was  advised  by  the 
Board  to  close  the  trade.  The  property  was  purchased  in 
my  own  name,  for  which  I  gave  in  part  payment  an  in- 
terest-bearing note  for  $4,000,  secured  by  mortgage.  I 
also  gave  my  personal  note  for  the  remainder,  payable 
September  1,  1901.  The  Legislature,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  indorse  the  action  of  the  Board;  for  the  Hospital  is 
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worth  at  the  very  lowest  cost  of  building,  $12,000,  and 
were  it  not  in  a  colored  settlement,  which  to  us  is  not  at 
all  objectionable,  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more.  The 
house  has  been  painted,  the  roof  repaired,  the  heating  ap- 
paratus thoroughly  overhauled,  shades  placed  at  all  the 
windows,  the  building  >vired  for  electric  lighting,  new  and 
excellent  sewer  made,  an  out-door  closet  put  up,  besides 
building  a  shop,  putting  in  water  plugs,  and  planting 
about  100  trees.  Everything  has  been  put  in  a  first  class 
condition  at  considerable  expense.  It  presents  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  looking  house 
in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  will,  T  think,  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States. 

Prof,  proses,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  in  Xnoxville, 
was  ver\  much  interested  in  a  young  colored  man  who  was 
deaf  and  blind.  He  Avas  unable  to  do  anything  for  him, 
therefore  requested  me  to  take  him  on  trial  and  see  if  he 
might  be  taught  any  of  the  employments  carried  on  in  our 
shops.  I  received  the  young  man,  James  Xeal,  and  com- 
menced with  him  at  once.  The  matron  learned  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  in  a  short  while  was  able  to  communicate 
with  him.  Tie  has  learned  to  seat  chairs  very  well  inJeed, 
and,  I  think,  may  be  taught  broom  and  mattress  making. 
His  success  is  remarkable,  for  he  is  not  especially  bright. 
However,  with  what  he  has  learned  he  may  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  part,  and  will  occupy  what  otherwise 
would  be  many  a  lonely  and  dreary  hour. 

SOME  FACTS  DELATING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF 
THE  BLIND. 

Providence  has  made  the  world  for  the  happiness  and 
pleasure  of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  People  who 
are  blessed  with  all  their  faculties  find  no  incongruity 
between  themselves  and  nature.  Harmony  prevails 
throughout  all  nature's  works.  Animals  and  plants  are 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  each  fitted  to  the 
latitude,  soil  and  climate  where  the  highest  development 
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inay  be  reached,  and  where  each  may  fulfill  its  destiny. 
Yet  even  here  the  lav/  of  "survival  of  the  fittest"  holds 
relentless  sway.  The  undeveloped,  the  weak,  the  deformed,, 
and  the  unfortunate  have  no  place  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. Nature  abhors  abortions ;  monstrosities  are  not  in 
her  line ;  she  makes  no  provisions  for  accidents ;  her  goal 
is  perfection.  The  survivor  must  be  the  highest  and  the 
grandest  individual  of  that  type  or  species.  This  antipar 
thy  of  nature  for  whatever  is  faulty  or  imperfect  is  sliared 
by  every  species  of  mammals,  including  every  tribe  and 
race  of  man.  The  wounded  porpoise  is  attacked  and  def 
stroyed  by  his  fellow  porpoises;  the  hurt  deer  is  shunned 
by  the  herd ;  the  weak  and  sick  members  of  other  families 
are  killed  and  often  devoured  by  their  fellows.  It  was 
customary  among  the  Spartans  to  expose  their  deformed 
children  to  perish.  The  ancients  by  public  sanction  en- 
couraged the  destruction  of  children  who  were  deaf  and 
dumb  or  idiotic. 

But  Christianity  has  done  much  for  these  unfortunates. 
Men  now  look  upon  them  with  pity  and  commiseration. 
Hospitals,  asylums  and  schools  have  been  established  for 
their  welfare,  and  yet  much,  very  much,  still  remains  to 
be  done.  About  one  forty  second th  of  our  poulation,  ac(~ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1890,  were  defective,  and  were 
dependent  upon  some  person  or  the  State  for  support. 
If  this  1,500,000  people  could  be  made  to  help  themselves- 
it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  State  and  a  great  blessing 
to  these  poor  creatures.  While  sympathy  and  pity  are  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  while  they  are  indispensable  in  this 
work,  yet  too  much  sentiment  hinders  greatly  the  practical 
designs  of  the  philanthropist.  Isow  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  let  us  understand  the  real  situation. 

Some  scientists  advocate  what  is  called  the  law  of  com- 
pensation., which  means  if  you  become  deprived  of  one 
sense,  or  faculty,  the  other  senses,  or  faculties,  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  nerve  force  which  is  not  required  by 
the  sense  no  longer  in  use.  The  nerves  are  telegraphic 
lines  between  the  brain  and  the  external  world.    If  either 
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of  these  lines  become  useless  and  cannot  perform  its  allot- 
ted work,  there  is  no  help  for  it  until  a  new  line  is  laid. 
The  other  lines  traverse  entirely  different  territory,  and 
the  messages  transmitted  j)ertain  to  matter  essentially 
foreign  to  that  passed  over  the  dead  line;  but  that  Is  not 
all.  The  business  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
commercial  value  of  the  plant  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Suppose  an  arm  or  a  leg  becomes  diseased  or  ceases  to 
perform  its  function;  it  affects  the  entire  body.  The 
normal  condition  of  the  system  is  disturbed  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Everyone  has  observed  the  effect  that  an 
aching  tooth  or  a  pressed  bunion  has  upon  the  temper,  and 
what  dreadful  outrages  have  resulted  therefrom.  Carl  vie 
says  that  most  wars  are  due  to  the  constipation  of  kings. 
If  these  external  and  remedial  evils  have  such  an  effect 
upon  the  mind,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  sight  ] 
It  is  a  calamity  which  only  those  who  are  blind  can  realize. 

I  have  found  in  a  recent  number  of  an  English  magazine, 
Proqrcss,  an  article  entitled,  ''Senses  of  the  Blind,'*  which 
speaks  of  this  common  but  erroneous  belief  that  the  loss  of 
sight  is  compensated  by  greater  acuteness  in  the  other 
senses.  A  Swiss  professor,  Herr  Griesbach,  of  Basle,  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  assertions, 
with  the  following  results :  "The  observations  were  made 
on  those  who  were  otherwise  healthy.  In  the  power  to 
receive  impressions  by  touch,  no  remarkable  difference 
was  observed  between  the  seeing  and  the  blind ;  or,  if 
small  differences  did  exist  they  were  in  favor  of  the  seeing. 
Jn  those  born  blind,  the  tactile  sharpness  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  the  seeing,  and  in  some  cases,  the  sensorium, 
generally,  was  equally  defective.  In  the  capability  of 
localizing  impressions  of  sound,  no  difference  existed  be- 
tween the  blind  and  the  seeing,  nor  in  the  acuteness  of 
hearing.  Tn  both,  great  individual  variations  occur.  No 
difference  was  observed  between  the  two  classes  in  regard 
to  the  acuteness  of  smell.  In  the  execution  of  manual 
labor,  the  blind  became  fatigued  sooner  than  did  those  of 
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equal  age  who  could  see.  The  blind  were  much  more 
fatigued  with  manual  labor  than  with  mental  work,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  those  Avho  could  see.  Both  among 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  there  were  persons  who  had  many, 
others  who  had  only  a  few,  and  others  again  who  had  no 
illusory  or  erroneous  impressions  of  touch/' 

Another  belief  more  absurd  and  senseless  than  the  fore- 
going is  that  the  blind  distinguish  colors  by  touch.  It 
has  no  foundation  in  either  theory  or  practice. 

The  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  establishes  this 
fact  :  that  the  seeing  child  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
blind  child,  in  hearing  and  touch,  and  that  the  seeing 
child  is  infinitely  better  equipped  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

Of  the  perceptive  faculties,  sight  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  Fully  half  of  the  knowledge  we  acquire  comes 
through  the  eye.  Distance,  height,  depth,  and  breadth ; 
form,  size,  light,  and  shade;  the  prismatic  rainbow — ■ 
daughter  of  the  wonderful,  the  lovely  tinted  sky ;  the  scin- 
tillating light,  and  every  hue  in  leaf  and  flower;  the  flit- 
ting shadows,  the  dancing  sunbeams,  the  waving  grass 
and  trees ;  the  clouds,  the  birds,  the  bees  and  butterflies, 
and  everything  that  lives  and  moves ;  the  gorgeous  sunset, 
the  peaceful  landscape,  the  faces  of  our  friends,  Avith  their 
over  varying  expression,  the  bright  and  flashing  eye,  the 
tender  glance,  and  the  loving  smile — all  these  fall  within 
the  field  of  vision.  Then  there  is  the  busy  street  with  its 
roar  and  rush ;  the  stores  and  shops,  the  factories,  the  ships, 
boats,  cars,  and  carriages,  form  a  grand  panorama  of 
beauty,  life,  color,  and  motion — ineffaceable  lessons  im- 
pressed upon  heart  and  memory,  never  to  be  forgotten;  a 
museum,  a  treasure  house  of  observation,  of  experiences, 
ready  at  hand  whenever  occasion  requires.  Nature  is  ever 
striving  for  the  best,  the  perfect;  does  not  consider  aught 
else,  but  keeps  on  her  inexorable  march  regardless  of  those 
who  may  fall  and  be  ground  to  powder  beneath  the  tread  of 
those  mighty  forces  whose  course  is  ever  onward,  ever  to 
higher  and  higher  heights,  as  the  plans  of  the  universe  are 
unfolded.    If,  then,  the  world  is  not  made  to  fit  the  blind, 
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the  blind  must  bp  made  to  fit  the  world.  Through  the  re- 
maining senses.  £reat  things  are  possible.  The  realm  of 
sound  is  the  blind  man's  kingdom.  The  light  paints  and 
gilds  the  earth  and  heaven  with  beauty  supernal,  but  sound 
is  the  voice  of  the  soul.  With  it  the  mother  soothes  the 
babe  upon  her  breast,  the  lover  woos  the  maid,  the  heart 
pours  forth  its  song  of  love  and  praise ;  it  tells  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages :  it  is  the  shout  of  triumph  or  the  moan  of  pain ; 
it  is  the  dread  tornado  or  the  whispering  breeze;  it  moves- 
to  hate  or  frenzy,  or  it  subdnes  to  gentleness  or  tears.  No 
man  hath  seen  the  face  of  the  Father,  but  Sinai  heard  his. 
voice  and  trembled.  In  Eden,  in  the  burning  bush,  at 
Jordan,  and  at  the  Transfiguration,  men  heard  and  talked 
with  God.  Take  two  children  of  equal  mental  ability;, 
one  with  all  his  senses  perfect,  the  other  with  only  four, 
and  these  probably  defective.  In  the  race  of  life,  the  first 
has  everything  in  his  favor,  while  the  second's  chances 
of  success  are  less  than  one-half,  say  40  per  cent.  Nor  can 
he  hope  to  compete  with  the  seeing,  even  in  the  humblest 
walks  of  life,  without  assistance,  and  this  assistance  can 
only  be  given  through  training  and  careful  education. 
Mere  superficial  instruction  is  rather  an  injury  than  a 
benefit  to  the  blind  child;  for  Avhen  he  goes  out  into  the 
world  he  soon  finds  that  the  education  he  received  was 
anything  but  thorough,  lie  procured  a  smattering  of  some 
of  the  ordinary  branches,  which  made  his  claim  as  an 
equal  competitor  with  his  educated  seeing  man  appear 
exceedingly  ridiculous;  he  feels  that  he  is  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  infirmity;  he  loses  heart,  self-re- 
spect, and  becomes  very  bitter  and  unhappy.  The  people 
are  not  to  be  censured  for  this.  They  are  always  glad  to 
help  the  unfortunate,  and  are  ever  ready  to  bestow  charity. 
Nevertheless,  when  they  employ  teachers  for  their  chil- 
dren, very  properly  select  the  best  procurable ;  or  when 
they  purchase  brooms  or  mattresses,  they  must  have  their 
money's  worth.  The  poverty  of  many  of  our  institutions  is. 
often  the  cause  of  this  lamentable  condition.  The  money 
allowed  for  salaries  is  small.    Inexperienced  voung  women. 
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just  out  of  the  school  room,  with  only  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  pedagogy,  very  little  knowledge  of  character,  and 
still  less  of  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  children, 
are  employed.  They  probably  understand  the  text-book, 
but  beyond  that  they  cannot  go ;  and  although  they  may  be 
•quite  enthusiastic  at  the  outset,  ere  long  the  work  becomes 
distasteful  and  irksome  and  is  performed  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner.  The  only  way  to  correct  this  evil  is  to  employ 
experienced  and  well  known  teachers.  Teaching  must  be 
their  profession  and  not  a  makeshift.  Their  hearts  and 
souls  must  be  in  the  business. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  ad- 
vanced from  40  to  50  per  cent. ;  school  appliances  from  10 
to  20  per  cent. ;  property  of  all  kinds  has  advanced  in 
value,  and  rents  have  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
From  data  collected  by  economic  writers,  we  find  the  cost 
of  educating  a  child  now  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  and,  indeed,  as 
late  as  1890,  we  received  $200  per  annum  for  each  pupil. 
But  for  some  reason  this  sum  was  cut  down  to  $175  per 
•annum,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  prices  cited  above. 
Kentucky  and  Alabama  pay,  respectively,  $230  and  $250 
per  annum  for  the  education  of  each  child  admitted  to 
their  schools  for  the  blind,  while  many  of  the  Western 
-and  Eastern  States  pay  still  more.  Now  if  these  schools 
find  the  monev  they  receive  barely  sufficient  to  fit  their 
pupils  for  the  struggle  of  life,  then  how  can  we  hope  to 
prepare  our  pupils  to  compete  successfully  with  the  see^ 
ing,  when  the  sum  allowed  is  entirely  inadequate  to  pay 
the  salaries  demanded  by  the  best  teachers  or  to  purchase 
the  apparatus  and  instruments  essential  to  this  prepara- 
tion ?  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Education — within  whose  jurisdiction  we  rightfully  be- 
long— had  been  aware  that  such  a  reduction  of  our  income 
was  even  contemplated,  they  would  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of  so  injurious  a  measure. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tn  conclusion,  T  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  uniform  kindness 
and  consideration,  for  their  wise  counsel  and  advice,  and 
'for  their  ever  ready  willingness  to  assist  in  whatever  wiii 
promote  the  interests  of  the  institution.  For  officers  and 
teachers  1  have  only  words  of  praise  and  commendation. 
For  through  their  help  and  hearty  co-operation  I  have  been 
enabled  to  raise  the  school  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency 
and  usefulness. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  pupils,  T  wish'  to 
thank  the  friend?  of  the  school  for  their  interest  in  our 
work,  and  for  their  numerous  expressions  of  kindly  consid- 
eration for  our  pleasure.  F specially  do  we  desire  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation : 

To  Cant.  T.  G.  Ryman  and  Air.  W.  Carl  Wyatt,  of  the 
Tabernacle  Lyceum,  for  complimentary  season  tickets  to 
their  excellent  course  oi  lectures  and  entertainments. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Wednesday  Morning  Musical  Club 
for  tickets  of  admission  to  Schumann- Heink  concert. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  tickets 
at  reduced  rates  to  the  Oampauari  and  Blauvelt  concerts. 

To  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  for  reduction  on 
tickets  to  the  operas  Mikado  and  Olivette. 

To  the  King's  Daughters,  who  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  clothing  and  caring  for  six  of  our  indigent 
children. 

To  Hon.  R.  P.  Webb  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Rives,  for  tickets- 
of  admission  to  the  lecture,  "Poetry  and  Pearls/'  by  Hon. 
Alf  Taylor. 

To  Messrs.  Ff.  M.  Brennecke  and  Geo.  H.  Holle,  of  the 
"Retail  Merchants'  Association,  for  invitation  to  visit  the 
Street  Fair,  and  for  complimentary  tickets  to  concert  by 
Bellstedt  Orchestra. 

To  Mrs.  Kate  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Kate  Myers,  Mr.  A.  Collin 
Winter,  Dr.  McKenney,  and  Miss  Weakley,  for  their  de- 
lightful song  service. 
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To  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Commencement  Sermon, 
1899 ;  to  Eev.  W.  E.  Ellis,  Commencement  Sermon,  1900; 
to  Eev.  W.  E.  Lambuth  for  discourse  on  China.  To 
Grace  Church,  Thanksgiving  entertainment  compliment- 
ary to  the  school. 

To  Eev.  W.  T.  Eodgers,  Eev.  A.  L.  Phillips,  and  Hon. 
Morgan  Eitzpatrick,  for  presiding  as  judges  in  the 
Declamatory  Contest  of  1899;  and  to  Gen.  G.  P.  Thrus- 
ton,  Hon.  James  Head,  and  Hon.  G.  1ST.  Tillman,  in  the 
Declamatory  Contest  of  1900. 

To  Dr.  L.  Eascoe  for  graphophone  entertainment. 

To  the  officials  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis,  Nashville  &  Knoxville,  Southern,  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Cincinnati  Southern,  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Eail- 
roads  for  their  liberal  concessions,  and  for  the  courteous 
and  kind  attention  shown  to  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  J.  S.  CAIN,  PHYSICIAN  IN  CHARGE 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  15,  1900. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong : 

Dear  Sir—Tn  presenting  my  biennial  report  as  Physician 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  up  to  the  present 
date,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  reproduce  my 
reports  for  the  past  two  years,  which  I  append  to  this 
report,  making  them  a  part  thereof,  and  beg  to  say  further 
that  the  present  greatly  increased  class  has,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  in  September,  been  remarkably 
free  from  any  typical  form  of  disease,  the  amount  of 
sickness  being  quite  as  small  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  same  number  of  individuals  in  home  life  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  and  no  very  serious  illness 
so  far  during  the  session.  One  case  of  advanced  and 
rapidly  progressive  tuberculosis  was  removed  from  the 
institution  in  consequence  of  having  no  adequate  means 
of  caring  for  the  patient  without  greatly  endangering 
other  pupils. 

A  careful  review  of  the  new  students  as  well  as  of  the 
old,  who  seemed  unprotected,  was  prosecuted  early  in  the 
present  session,  and  all  who  seemed  to  warrant  vaccination 
or  re-vaccination  were  carefully  attended. 

The  new  medical  office  and  operating  room,  prepared 
during  the  past  session  under  your  thoughtful  and  ever 
vigilant  care,  has  proven  a  great  convenience  to  your  phy- 
sicians as  well  as  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

A  small  hospital  attachment  seems  to  be  almost  an  essen- 
tial in  an  institution  of  the  size  and  character  of  this, 
which  T  very  much  hope  will  materialize  with  the  extension 
of  buildings  which  seems  indispensable  to  meet  the  rapidly 
increasing  and  present  crowded  condition  of  the  school. 

The  first  thorough  and  systematic  examination  of  the 
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eves  of  all  the  pupils  has  been  made  during  the  present 
session,  and  a  careful  record  entered  upon  a  book  especially 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
the  pupil,  the  cause  as  far  as  attainable,  hereditary  or 
acquired,  the  present  condition  of  the  eyes,  treatment 
needed,  and  probabilities  of  success.  By  this  special  atten- 
tion to  the  eyes,  many  pupils  who,  in  addition  to  Their 
blindness,  were  suffering  from  chronic  and  painful  affec- 
tions, have  been  restored  to  a  condition  of  comfort.  Others 
who  were  suffering  from  progressive  ailments  have,  by 
judicious  treatment,  had  the  diseases  arrested,  and  a  small 
amount  of  vision  preserved  and  secured  to  them.  Some 
few  pupils,  suffering  from  trivial  affections,  sent  to  the 
institution  by  the  authority  of  inexperienced  medical  ad- 
visers, and  others  with  operable  and  curable  cases,  have 
been  treated  or  are  now  under  treatment,  and  several  will 
surely  have  their  sight  so  perfectly  restored  as  to  release 
the  State  from  their  further  maintenance  in  this  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  TTilliard  Wood,  the  ophthalmologist,  will  submit  a 
detailed  report  of  the  result  of  these  special  examinations 
of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.      Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  Cain,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Charge. 

Nashville,  Tenk.,  June  10,  1899. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong.  Supt.  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind: 

Dear  Sir — T  herewith  submit  my  report  as  physician 
to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  scholas- 
tic session: 

The  careful  investigation  during  the  past  year  rendered 
special  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  largely  unneces- 
sary, except  in  the  newcomers.  All  operable  cases  were 
treated  by  Dr.  Hilliard  Wood,  who  has  kindly  rendered 
efficient  service  in  that  department,  and  much  permanent 
benefit  has  resulted  to  several  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

With  a  considerably  larger  attendance  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  amount  of  sickness  was  less. 

3BS 
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There  were  no  outbreaks  of  any  special  disease  during 
the  year  except  a  few  severe  cases  of  pneumonia,  aggra- 
vated and  probably  excited  by  the  insufficient  heat  of  the 
building  during  the  intense  cold  spell  in  January.  The 
only  fatal  casualty,  to  a  most  estimable  pupil,  John  Wycoff, 
occurred  during  that  outbreak. 

"No  accidents  or  injuries  happened  during  the  year, 
which  speaks  wrell  for  the  orderly  management  of  so  many 
of  this  unfortunate  class  of  pupils. 

There  was  practically  no  sickness  among  the  pupils 
during  the  latter  month  of  the  session,  and  through  the 
whole  year  the  amount  of  sickness  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  same  number  of  pupils  anywhere.  All  pupils 
were  vaccinated  during  the  year. 

I  can  but  congratulate  you,  Professor,  on  the  successful 
management  of  the  school  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  Cain,  M.D. 

Nashville,  Tetost.,  June  1,  1900. 
Professor  J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  Physician  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  present  term. 

The  condition  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  has  not  had  that 
regular,  systematic  classification  and  history,  which  the 
new  arrangement  contemplates  in  the  future;  still  they 
have  had  all  the  care  necessary  for  their  preservation  and 
comfort.  Several  cases  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
operations  and  treatment,  a  few  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
move them  from  the  care  of  the  State  and  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  own  way  in  life.  Many  others  partially  or 
wholly  blind  have,  by  the  treatment  of  chronic  and  dis- 
tressing conditions  of  the  eyes,  been  rendered  compara- 
tively comfortable. 

The  amount  of  sickness  during  the  ten  months  has  prob- 
ably been  about  the  average  amount  which  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
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The  most  conspicuous  diseases  of  the  session  were  skin 
eruptions,  chiefly  varicella,  with  some  nondescript  cases; 
all  recovering  wholly  in  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  two. 
Also  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia.  These  latter  cases  occurred  during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  school  has  been  free  from  accidents  and  injuries 
which  might  be  expected  in  so  great  a  number  of  blind 
pupils.  This  is  due  to  the  great  care  which  is  exercised 
by  the  Superintedent,  Matron,  and  others  in  charge  of  the 
institution. 

The  addition  of  a  professional  nurse,  made  during  the 
term,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  sick,  receive  and 
execute  instructions  from  the  Physician  and  administer 
medicines,  has  been  a  blessing  of  incomparable  import- 
ance. 

The  excellent  heating  appliances,  placed  in  the  building 
since  last  year,  has  added  not  only  to  the  essential  comfort 
of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  the  sanitation  of  the  building, 
enabling  or  making  tolerable,  even  in  cold  weather,  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  into  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
pupils. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  during  the  term,  and  no 
chronic  or  permanent  disabilities  resulting  from  the  sick- 
ness of  the  year.  The  session  will  close  with  a  higher 
degree  of  etheient  healthfulness  than  at  any  previous  term 
since  my  connection  with  the  institution. 

Aside  from  the  want  of  more  room  to  relieve  the  in- 
creasing crowded  condition  of  the  buildings,  a  small  hos- 
pital attachment  where  the  sick  might  be  removed  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  unavoidable  in  and  around  the  rooms 
where  it  is  now  necessary  to  care  for  the  sick,  is  a  present 
necessity  which,  on  reflection,  will  appeal  very  strongly  to 
our  instincts  of  humanity.  And  I  presume  to  hope  that 
these  two  crying  wants  will  be  met  at  an  early  day. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 
tl.  S.  Oaik,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Charge. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  HILLIARD  WOOD,  OPHTHALMOLOGIST. 


Nashville,  Txzrar.,  Dec.  19,  1900. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Ai'msiron'j,  Su ncvtntendeni, 

Dear  Sir—  -With  Dr.  J.  S.  Cain,  I  made,  early  in  the 
session,  an  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school. 

Number  examined — White,  males,  78;  Females,  104; 
total,  182. 

Colored,  males,  17;  females,  28;  total,  40. 
Sum  total,  222. 

The  amount  cf  vision  of  the  pupils  was: 

Totally  blind   42 

Having  only  perception  of  light   36 

Able  to  distinguish  fingers   35 


Able  to  distinguish  very  large  print   72 

Able  to  distinguish  small  print  with  difficulty   23 

Able  to  read  small  print  after  treatment   10 

Having  normal  vision     4 


Total    22: 


Counting  both  eyes  of  each  pupil  the  number  of  eyes 
examined  was  444. 


Condition  of  the  eyes. 


Corneal  disease   $S 

Atrophied  balls   73 

Errors  of  refraction    69 

Granular  lids   42 

Cataracts   t   28 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve   21 

Disease  of  iris   18 

Normal  eyes   l-r> 

Eyes  previously  removed    13 

Retinitis   11 

Disease  choroid   9 


Congenital  nondevelopment 

Hazy  vitreous   

Squint   

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  .  . 

Hydrophthalnms   

Nystagmus  

Conjunctivitis,  chronic  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  


9 


7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
26 


Total 


444 


Many  of  the  eyes  are  affected  in  several  ways,  and  the 
above  table  only  indicates  the  more  prominent  diseases. 

Among  the  more  common  causes  of  blindness  were: 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  34;  wounds,  28 ;  granulated  lids, 
22;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  18;  specific,  inherited,  10  ; 
purulent  ophthalmia,  9 ;  scarlet  fever,  3 ;  burns,  2 ;  hy- 
drophthalmns,  2 ;  struma,  1.  In  the  remainder  the  cause 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

There  are  about  eighty  pupils  to  whom  treatment  has 
been,  or  probably  will  be,  of  service,  either  in  improving 
vision  or  in  relieving  suffering. 

Nine  operations  have  been  performed  this  session. 
Seventeen  pupils  have  been  furnished  with  glasses,  and 
nine  have  returned  home  with  normal  vision. 


The  following  is  our  curriculum :  Spelling,  Reading, 
Language  Lessons,  Grammar,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  Lit- 
erature, Mental  Arithmetic,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Geography,  History,  Latin, 
Physiology,  Psychology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Civil  Government,  Philosophy,  and  Object  Class. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

LIikliaed  Wood,  M.D., 

Ophthalmologist. 


CURRICULUM. 
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Enrollment  of  Classes,  September  1,  1900. 

Literary  Department. 

Girls.  Boys.  Total. 

Spelling                                 34               43   77 

Beading                                 59               41   100 

Language  Lessons                    12                 5   17 

Grammar                                27                 7   34 

Literature                                12                 5   17 

Latin                                       7                 3   10 

Mental  Arithmetic                    60               51   Ill 

Practical  Arithmetic                33               29   62 

Algebra                                   24               22   46 

Geometry                                11                 6   17 

Trigonometry                             5                 3   8 

Physiology                                 3                  7   10 

Geology                                    7                 1   8 

Physics                                      7                  5   12 

Civil  Government                      7                 2   9 

History                                  26               27   53 

Geography                              65               50   115 

Object  Lessons                         17                 5   22 

Physical  Culture       84 

Elocution       56 


Music  Department. 

Singing:  Junior  Class,  50;  Intermediate  Class,  60; 

Senior  Class,  62 ;  total   172 

Tuning    7 

Piano   128 

Organ    9 


Industrial  Department. 

Broom  making,  14;  mattress  making,  14;  chair  can- 
ing, 50;  total   78 

Brooms  made,  3,284 ;  pillows  made,  12 ;  mattresses 

made,  57;  chairs  caned,  140;  brushes,  12;  total.  .  3,505 

Bead  work   37 

Knitting  and  crocheting   37 

Girls  who  sew  by  hand  and  on  machine   50 
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Girls  who  sew  by  hand  only   30 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room : 

Calisthenic  suits   65 

Uniform  dresses    114 

Calico  and  duck  dresses   192 

Waists    54 

Skirts   130 

Drawers   60 

Gowns    69 

Table  cloths   19 

Napkins   650 

Pillow  cases   238 

Boiler  towels   271 

Tea  towels   144 

Quilts,  pieced  and  quilted   6 

Sheets   229 

Mattresses    22 


Total  2,533 


COLOKED  DEPABTMENT. 

The  school  for  the  colored  blind  is  situated  a  mile  south 
of  the  school  proper.  Besides  the  usual  school  work  the 
girls  are  taught  to  wash  and  iron,  to  wash  dishes,  to  set 
the  table,  to  keep  their  rooms  clean  and  orderly,  to  use 
the  sewing  machine,  and  to  sew  by  hand ;  thus  fitting  them 
to  help  the  family  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  and 
making  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  self-sustaining.  The 
boys  are  taught  broom  making,  mattress  making,  and  chair 
caning. 

The  branches  taught  are  as  follows :  Beading,  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Physics,  Physiology, 
Geometry,  Object  Lessons. 

Enrollment  of  Classes,  September  1,  1900. 


Beading   39 

Spelling   40 

Grammar   13 

Geography   17 

Arithmetic,  Mental   37 
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Arithmetic,  Practical    10 

Geometry   1 

History   4 

Physics    1 

Physiology    1 

Object  Class    5 

Chorus  Class   39 

Piano   39 

Industrial  Department. 

Broom  making    0 

Mattress  making   6 

Chair  caning   10 

Sew  on  machine   9 

Sew  by  hand   12 

Drawn  work    7 

7£nitting  and  crocheting   3 

Bead  work   7 


BY-LAWS  AND  RULES 

OF  THE 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


Section  1.  The  School  shall  be  considered  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  such  its  benefits  shall 
be  tendered  to  all  who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision, 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the  free  schools 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  at  the  School  on  the  19th  of  September,  December,. 
March,  and  June,  except  when  the  19th  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  then  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  18th.  A  majority 
of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President,. 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  School,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  upon  prop- 
erly authenticated  orders  of  the  Board,  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  his  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  furnish  at- 
tested copies  of  same  to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  when 
authorized  by  the  Board  so  to  do.  He  shall  issue  all  notices 
of  meetings  of  the  Board,  whether  stated  or  special  meet- 
ings, and  in  his  notices  of  special  meetings  shall  state  the 
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particular  object  of  the  same.  He  shall  have  the  custody 
of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Septein- 
her  of  each  year  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of 
three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit 
the  School  once  at  least  in  every  month  during  the  session. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  carry  out  the 
orders  and  resolves  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall 
also  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  School  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  direct  all  necessary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  books  and  accounts  of  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  this  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  regular  officers  of  the  School  shall  consist  of 
Superintendent  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers,  com- 
prising the  necessary  instructors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, a  physician,  a  matron,  an  engineer,  and  a  night 
watchman. 

In  order  to  insure  the  School  the  highest  possible  state 
of  efficiency  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission,  it  shall  be 
deemed  imperative  to  employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
teachers  and  other  officers,  and  to  provide  each  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  with  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of 
the  most  approved  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 

It  shall  be  considered  an  essential  feature  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  School  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

The  School  Department  shall  provide  such  a  course  of 
study  and  training  as  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils,  and  store 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  each  may  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  happiness 
and  usefulness,  and  put  in  possession  as  far  as  possible 
thereby  of  an  available  and  honorable  means  of  self-sup- 
port. 

The  Music  Department  shall  furnish  to  all  of  the  pupils 
the  most  approved  facilities  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
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culture  to  the  extent  of  their  individual  ability  in  that 
direction,  and  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  special  tal- 
ents for  the  profession  of  music  such  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  and  training  as  will  best  fit  them  for  engaging 
in  it  as  a  means  of  support. 

The  Industrial  Department  shall  supply  to  both  sexes 
of  the  pupils,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age, 
proper  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  such  manual  arts  as  will  tend  to  render  them  more 
self-reliant  in  a  general  way,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute, so  far  as  may  be,  to  their  maintenance  after  finish- 
ing their  course  of  instruction. 

The  Physical  Department  shall  embrace  a  thorough 
course  of  light  gymnastics,  and  other  appropriate  exercises 
of  like  character,  together  with  other  approved  agencies  for 
the  promotion  of  sound  health  and  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  Household  Department  shall  provide  all  needful  ar- 
rangements and  conveniences  for  the  boarding  of  the 
officers  and  pupils,  the  care  of  patients  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  to  indigent  pupils,  and  every- 
thing of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  but 
no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  brief 
daily  services  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  School,  consisting 
of  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  officers  and  pupils  residing 
in  the  building,  when  not  prevented  by  sickness.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Sunday  school,  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  which  shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the 
pupils,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  rea- 
sons approved  by  the  Superintendent.  The  pupils  should 
at  all  times  be  encouraged  to  attend  on  Sunday,  whenever 
possible,  some  place  of  public  worship. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  School,  and  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.    His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  School,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
ness during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
shall  be  employed  in  the  School  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
He  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings,  grounds,  and 
property  of  the  School,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  order  and  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  shall  also 
be  accountable  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of  books 
and  other  appliances  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  School. 
He  shall  make  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  supplies  of 
every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  shall  require  ail 
parties  furnishing  anything  for  the  use  of  the  School  to 
submit  to  him  itemized  and  detailed  statements,  which 
statements  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  money  received  by  him  from  any  source  on  account  of 
the  School  shall  be  paid  over  monthly  to  the  Treasurer,  and 
his  receipt  taken  therefor.  He  shall  make  no  contract  for 
repairs  or  inipro\Tements  for  more  than  $10  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
pupils  received  into  the  School,  embracing  their  names 
and  ages,  the  cause  and  degrees  of  their  blindness,  the  dates 
of  their  admission  and  discharge,  the  post  office  address  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  such  other  information  con- 
cerning them  as  may  be  deemed  important.  He  shall  take 
such  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  dic- 
tated by  the  Trustees.  He  shall  exercise  due  care  in  the 
promotion  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  by  requiring  of  them 
frequent  and  thorough  ablutions,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  entire  abstinence  from  all  injurious  practices,  and 
providing  them  with  good,  substantial  diet,  together  with 
comfortable  sleeping  accommodations,  and  in  all  cases  of 
sickness  see  that  they  have  prompt  medical  treatment,  as 
well  as  every  other  necessary  attention.  He  shall  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with 
the  strictest  principles  of  morality,  and  while  he  is  en- 
joined to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils,  he  shall  studiously  avoid  and  prevent 
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the  inculcation  of  sectarian  views,  and  the  same  care  shall 
also  be  observed  in  regard  to  partisan  politics.  It  shall  be 
considered  by  him  an  essential  feature  in  the  management 
of  the  School  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  intercourse  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  pupils;  and  he  shall  therefore 
see  that  they  are  never  together  excepting  in  the  class- 
rooms during  the  hours  of  instruction,  or  in  the  presence 
of  some  officer.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  daily  visits 
to  the  various  class- rooms,  working-rooms,  and  shop  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
himself  informed  as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of 
pupils,  and  of  making  such  suggestions  to  the  instructors 
as  he  may  deem  useful. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require,  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment, monthly  and  quarterly  examinations ;  and  at  the 
final  examination  in  May  a  report  of  the  standing  of  each 
pupil  for  the  year,  both  in  scholarship  and  deportment, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  a  record  of 
the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  School. 

While  the  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  pupils,  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  in  general,  reprimand,  public  or  private,  sus- 
pension for  a  limited  time  from  all  exercises,  deprivation 
of  privileges,  separate  confinement,  and  other  light  pun- 
ishment, he  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed  to 
expel  a  pupil  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  without  pre- 
viously laying  each  special  case  before  the  Trustees. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require  that  the  food  provided 
be  of  the  same  quality,  prepared  and  served  the  same  for 
Superintendent,  officers,  and  pupils,  lie  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
School,  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  of  the 
health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  School, 
which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  19th  of  June  in  each 
year. 

Sec.  9.  The  teachers,  matron,  physician,  and  other  sub- 
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ordinate  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,  or  at  any  subsequent  or 
adjourned  meeting,  but  no  relative  of  any  Trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  of  said  positions.  The  du- 
ties and  hours  of  work  of  the  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  from 
duty  without  his  permission,  but  all  shall  be  in  their  re- 
spective class  or  work  rooms  promptly  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  shall  perform  their  duties  with  energy  and  spirit, 
and  at  all  times  endeavor  to  promote,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  School  in  all  departments 
under  their  control.  They  shall  exercise,  both  during  the 
hours  of  study  and  at  other  times,  a  close  supervision  over 
the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  pupils;  they  shall  strictly 
prevent  all  association  (except  for  the  purpose  of  study) 
of  the  male  and  female  pupils,  and  they  shall,  by  advice 
and  example,  enforce  and  encourage  habits  of  order,  punc- 
tuality, and  regularity  of  conduct,  and  a  high  moral  tone 
among  the  pupils  generally.  Each  teacher  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  behavior  of  the  pupils  while  under 
his  or  her  particular  charge,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
to  lend  their  aid  at  all  times  to  the  Superintendent  in  the 
preservation  of  order  among  the  pupils  by  judicious  advice 
and  restraint,  and  by  reporting  to  him  any  disorderly  con- 
duct which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  School.  To  this  end  they  will  board  and  make  their 
home  at  the  Institution,  except  when  a  special  agreement 
is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  read  to  pupils  evenings, 
oversee  pupils  out  of  school  hours,  and  do  such  other  work 
incident  to  their  employment  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Superintendent.  They  will  spend  their  nights,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  at  the  School,  except  as  they  may  be  excused 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  Superintendent,  all  leaves 
of  absence  granted  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
such  purpose  and  reported  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to 
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the  highest  interest  of  the  School,  and  unselfishly  to  give 
their  best  strength  to  promote  its  success ;  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy,  or  evil  speaking  among 
themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gos- 
siping, forming  cliques  or  parties  among  themselves,  or 
with  pupils,  each  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Teachers  will 
meet  with  the  Superintendent,  whenever  by  him  required 
to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him,  and  will 
be  required  to  meet  with  the  Superintendent  at  such  stated 
intervals  as  he  may  determine  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ence, instruction,  advice,  and  common  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  the  classes,  places  of  duty,  and 
meals  will  be  required  of  each  teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants,  and  employees  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  demand,  solicit,  suggest,  accept,  or  receive  any 
fee,  gift,  present,  or  gratuity  from  any  visitor,  pupil, 
guardian,  or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances  will 
such  be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  Superintendent 
any  infraction  or  violation  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  de- 
corum, or  anything  affecting  the  good  name  of  the  School. 

No  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  the  School  shall 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  any  pupil,  but  when  ex- 
treme cases  of  disobedience  occur,  such  as  merit  more  than 
a  reprimand,  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  letters  of  the  pupils  shall  be  read  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  mail  has  been  received,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  pupils  shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and  shall 
never  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation. 

No  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
any  pupil  from  the  premises  unless  authority  to  do  so  is 
especially  delegated  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  shall  preside  at  the  several  tables  in  the 
dining  room  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  teaching 
the  pupils  good  table  manners,  and  also  to  see  that  the  food 
is  properly  served,  and  that  the  servants  in  waiting  attend 
to  their  duties. 

Especially  shall  each  teacher  endeavor  to  advance  the 
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moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
tli em  from  acquiring  or  continuing  in  eccentric  personal 
habits  or  peculiarities,  and  to  teach  them  to  deport  them- 
selves in  a  courteous,  kindly  manner,  as  well  m  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  with  the  officers  of  the  School. 

In  case  of  protracted  sickness  a  substitute  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  It  shall  be  under- 
stood that  the  time  of  the  teacher  belongs  to  the  School, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  respond  willingly  to  any  call 
made  upon  them,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  pupils. 

Sec.  10.  The  Matron  shall,  under  the  direction  oT  the 
Superintendent,  have  the  supervision  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  School.  She  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent,  engage  the  female  servants,  and,  with  the 
same  approval,  have  authority  to  discharge  them ;  she  shall 
exercise  close  and  special  vigilance  over  the  work  of  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and 
shall  see  that  the  meals  are  punctually  and  orderly  served, 
and  that  everything  connected  therewith  is  scrupulously 
clean.  She  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the  house  in 
order  to  see  that  the  servants  have  faithfully  and  thorough- 
ly discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  She  shall  have 
especial  charge  of  the  sick,  and  see  that  they  have  every 
necessary  care  and  attention.  She  shall  have  the  care  of 
the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  furnishing  from  the  proper 
supplies  such  as  are  dependent  upon  the  School,  and  noti- 
fying the  Superintendent  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
provided  for  by  their  friends.  The  making  and  repair- 
ing of  such  clothing  shall  be  done  under  her  immediate 
inspection,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
She  shall  bear  a  maternal  relation  to  all  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  particular  care  of  the  girls  as  to  government.  She 
shall  teach  them  habits  of  personal  neatness,  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  general  tidiness  of  their  bed- 
rooms, and  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  correcting  un- 
becoming and  peculiar  habits,  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  generosity  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.    She  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superinten- 
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dent  for  the  performance  of  any  other  reasonable  service 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  School. 

The  Matron  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  School  without 
notifying  the  Superintendent  and  receiving  his  consent  to 
her  absence. 

Sec.  11.  The  Physician  shall  render  such  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  pupils  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  School.  He  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  consulting  physician;  and  he  shall 
vaccinate,  upon  their  reception  into  the  School,  all  pupils 
who  have  not  been  previously  vaccinated.  . 

Sec.  12.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen,  and  who 
are  not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral  infirm- 
ity for  useful  instruction,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for 
admission  as  pupils  of  the  School ;  but  no  one  whose  age 
does  not  come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  be  rer 
ceived,  except  in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  the  regular  pupils  shall  be  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  School  at  the  commencement  of  each  session, 
and  to  remain  until  its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  other  exigency  ;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil 
to  comply  with  this  requirement  without  sufficient  reason, 
the  right  of  such  delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the 
School  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  pupils  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  public  concerts 
either  during  the  session  or  the  vacation,  from  which  they 
expect  to  derive  pecuniary  benefit. 

"No  female  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
under  any  circumstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  School,  or  some  other  person  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, ISTo  male  pupil  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
except  by  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  delegated  by 
him  to  do  so ;  and  no  male  pupil  under  thirteen  years  of 
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age  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  a  reliable 
person  to  attend  him. 

No  communication  of  any  kind  between  the  sexes  shall 
be  allowed,  and  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  see  each  other 
except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  School. 

The  pupils  shall  be  required  at  all  times  to  render  to 
the  teachers  the  most  implicit  obedience  and  respect. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  credit  to 
themselves  shall  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  School  will  also  confer  medals  upon  those  who  have 
finished  the  course  in  music. 

Sec.  13.  The  Engineer  shall  have  full  charge  of  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  perform  any  light  mechanical  work 
about  the  house  the  Superintendent  may  require.  He 
shall  not  absent  himself  from  the  premises  without  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent, 

The  Night  Watchman  shall  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  shall  be  responsible,, 
while  on  duty,  for  the  safety  of  the  School  building  from 
fire,  and  for  the  security  of  the  whole  premises  from  rob- 
bery and  trespass.  He  shall  see  that  the  visitors  of  the 
servants  leave  promptly  at  10  p.m.,  so  that  the  house  may 
be  duly  closed  and  secured  for  the  night,  and  any  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  the  servants  shall  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Superintendent.  He  shall  also  attend  upon 
the  sick  male  pupils  who  may  be  placed  in  his  care  during 
the  night  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  one  annual  session  of  the  School, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  September  and  closing  on 
the  seventh  day  of  June  following. 

During  the  session  no  officer  of  the  School  can  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

xVny  officer  of  the  School  is  subject  to  instant  removal 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  15.  The  School  for  the  colored  blind  occupies  a 
separate  building,  but  is  under  the  same,  administration,. 
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and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Sec.  16.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  School  shall  be 
admitted  every  day  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

DIIlECTIOjSrS  TO  PARENTS. 

Parents  should  write  regularly  and  cheerfully  to  their 
children.  Especially  should  this  be  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  when  they  are  among  strange  people  and  un- 
familiar surroundings.  Encouraging  letters  with  the  kind 
treatment  received  here  will  dispel  all  cases  of  homesick- 
ness. 

Parents  or  guardians  must  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
of  good,  comfortable  clothing.  Each  article  should  be 
marked  plainly  with  indelible  ink.  Expenses  to  and  from 
school  must  be  defrayed  by  parent  or  guardian.  If  unable 
to  do  this,  application  should  be  made  to  Judge  of  County 
Court. 

Letters,  ^packages,  and  boxes  for  the  pupils  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Superintendent,  and  express  pack- 
ages should  be  prepaid  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Send 
money  orders  and  checks  made  payable  to  Superintendent. 

Parents  will  be  informed  immediately  by  letter  or  tele- 
gram in  case  of  serious  illness  of  pupil. 

The  applicant  must  be  sound  in  mind,  moral  in  char- 
acter, free  from  epilepsy  and  all  contagious  diseases,  and 
unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  school.  A  doctor's  certificate 
to  this  effect  should  always  accompany  the  application. 

An  appointment,  or  scholarship,  will  be  sent  to  pupil  on 
receipt  of  application  blank  satisfactorily  and  properly 
filled. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent. 
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TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
Application  Blank. 

1.  What  is  applicant's  name  ?  

color  \  sex  \  age  ?  post  office  ? 

2.  Has  applicant,  ever  attended  school  \   If  so, 

what  was  the  cause  of  stopping  \  

3.  Is  applicant  totally  or  partially  blind  \  

4.  Was  applicant  born  blind  ?  

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  or  defective  sight  ? 

6.  Are  applicant's  parents  living  %  

7.  Is  either  father  or  mother  blind  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 


8.  Are  any  relatives  of  applicant  either  blind  or  near- 
sighted \  

9.  Are  the  parents  able  to  pay  expense  of  travel  and 
supply  clothing  for  pupil  while  at  school  \  

10.  If  parents  are  not  living,  or  unable  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  who  will  agree  to  do  so  ?  

11.  What  church  do  the  parents  wish  the  pupil  to  at- 
tend ?   

12.  Parents' post,  office  nearest 

railroad  station  


Form  of  Certificate  to  be  Filled  by  Family  Physician. 

I,  a  regular  practicing  physician  at  do 

certify  that  I  have  thoroughly  examined  

and  find  that  is  of  sound  mind  and  

is  free  from  epilepsy,  or  any  contagious  disease;  and  by 

reason  of   defective  sight  cannot 

attend  the  public  schools. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


(December  I  898— December  1900.) 


Name.  Post  Office. 

Willis,  Richard  Anderson  County,  Coal  Creek. 

Clark,  Lizzie  Bedford  County,  Fairfield. 

Elam,  James  Bedford  County,  Shelbyville. 

Holland,  Veleria  Bedford  County,  Shelbyville. 

Cole,  Ferman   Benton  County,  Zach. 

Weatherly,  Dorsey  Benton  County,  Eggville. 

Everett,  Alzina   .Blount  County,  Seaton. 

Ayler,  Frank  .Carroll  County,  McKenzie. 

Bennett,  Georgie   Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Bridges,  Luther  Carroll  County,  Dollar. 

Butler,  Cleo  Carroll  County,  Westport. 

Cary,  George  Carroll  County,  Cavvia. 

Cary,  Landon  Carroll  County,  Cavvia. 

Cooper,  Ada  Carroll  County,  Westport. 

Dill,  Ivy  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Dodd,  Vera  Carroll  County,  Cavvia. 

Freeman.  George  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Garrett,  Clara  Carroll  County,  Garrettsburg. 

Giles,  Mabel  Carroll  County,  Leach. 

Hawkins,  Lnla  May  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Jamison,  Eva  .Carroll  County,  Clarksburg. 

Jones,  Ida  Carroll  County,  Garrettsburg. 

Joyner,  Cecil  Carroll  County,  Buena  Vista. 

King,  Cora  Carroll  County,  Buena  Vista. 

Lassiter,  Minnie  Carroll  County,  Buena  Vista. 

McGill,  Grace  Carroll  County,  Clarksburg. 

Martin,  Anna   Carroll  County,  Holmes. 

Miller,  Edith  Earle  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

M'iller,  Pearl  Carroll  County,  Whitthome. 

Newman,  Robert  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Owen,  Hazel  Carroll  County,  Buena  Vista. 

Ozier,  Lula  Carroll  County,  Buena  Vista. 

Parker,  Georgia  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Pooler,  Ruth  Carroll  County.  Whitthorne. 

Robeson,  Henderson  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Rogers,  Murray  Carroll  County,  Buena  Vista. 

Sartor,  Vera  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Spellings,  William  Carroll  County,  Lavinia. 
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Timbs,  Rosa  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

White,  Carlos   Carroll  County,  Westport. 

Williams,  Mattie  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Williams,  Myrtle  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Wilson,  John  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Wilson,  Robert  Carroll  County,  Huntingdon. 

Wyatt,  Arabia  Carroll  County,  Townes. 

Hicks,  Lema  Cheatham  County,  Westernia. 

Neeley.  Marietta  Clay  County,  Celina. 

Roberts,  Albert  Clay  County,  Butler's  Landing. 

Smith,  Millard  Clay  County,  Moss. 

Cook,  Katharine  Coffee  County,  Manchester. 

Cook,  Samuella  Coffee  County,  Manchester. 

Beacham,  Aaron   Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Ezell,  Lillian  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Humphreys,  Edith  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Martin,  Hattie  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Martin,  Mamie  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Medlin,  Emma  Sue  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Tatum,  Moody  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Tatum,  Rufus  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Williams,  Alice  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Reach,  Helen  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Rlair,  Walter  .  .  .  .  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Bogle,  Eula  Mai  Davidson  County,  Nashville.' 

Brandon,  Clarence  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Brown,  Allie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Drake,  Susie  M  it  Davidson  County,  Bordeaux. 

Englert,  Leo  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Edwards,  Pearl  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Edwards,  Pearlie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Euson,  Neglie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Garner,  Delia  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Garritty,  Edith  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Giles,  Luella  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Gray,  Anna  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Gray,  Ollie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Griggs,  Ethel  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Harris,  Mattie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Hill,  Bessie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Horn,  Alex  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Horn,  Walter  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Hudson,  Lola  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Hunter,  Ellen  Davidson  County,  Nashville 

Johnson,  Jessie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 
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Lawrence,  Frank  Davidson  County,  Nashville 

Moore,  John  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Potter,  Vera  Davidson  County,  White's  Bend. 

■Smith,  Melissa  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Sullivan,  Joseph  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Sykes,  .Emma  Icose  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Taylor,  William  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Vaughan,  Robert  Davidso-n  County,  Nashville. 

Wilcox,  Eugene  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Wildner,  Fred  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Wilhoite,  Margaret  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Woods,  Elizabeth  .  .  .  Davidson  County,  Edgefield. 

Hendrixon,  Mary  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Zornes,  Francis  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Foutch,  Alton  DeKalb  County,  Alexandria. 

Campbell,  Willie  Dickson  County,  Burns. 

Eason,  Myron  Dickson  County,  Centerville. 

Thornberg,  Essie  Dickson  County,  Dickson. 

Echols,  Lizzie  Dyer  County,  Stokes. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Fayette  County,  Oakland. 

Francis,  Nellie  Franklin  County,  Winchester. 

Garner,  Judith  Franklin  County,  Winchester. 

Ledford,  Bays  Franklin  County,  Decherd. 

Hay,  Beulah  Franklin  County,  Await. 

Hay,  Luella  Franklin  County,  Await. 

Claybrook,  Ora  Gibson  County,  Milan. 

Cox,  Ettie  Gibson  County,  Humboldt. 

Heron,  Lura  Gibson  County,  Milan. 

Lynch,  William  Gibson  County,  Milan. 

McCollum,  Ona  Gibson  County,  Bradford. 

Edwards,  John  Gibson  County,  Medina. 

Parker,  Cecil  Gibson  County,  Wildersville. 

Sims,  Jeffie  Gibson  County,  Milan. 

Simmons,  Samuel  Gibson  County,  Humboldt. 

Utley,  Lutie  Gibson  County,  Milan. 

Colvett,  Katie  Giles  County,  Yokely. 

Odeneal,  Anna  Giles  County,  Pulaski. 

Parker,  Lula  Giles  County,  Pulaski. 

Woodward,  Alonzo  Giles  County,  Pulaski. 

Woodward,  Verner  Giles  County,  Pulaski. 

Dyer,  Lawson  Greene  County,  Langdonia. 

Heath,  Morris   .  .Grainger  County,  Eber. 

Curtis,  Bertha  Grundy  County,  Tracy  City. 

Thomas,  Lillie  Grundy  County,  Tracy  City. 

Thompson,  Lula  Grundy  County,  Tracy  City. 


Aymon,  Leonard  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga. 

Denham,  Xettie  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga. 

Griffin,  Howard  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga. 

Gillam,  John  Hamilton  County,  Sherman  Heights. 

Horner,  Hattie  .  .  .  .Hamilton  County,  Sherman  Heights. 

Johnson,  Roy  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga. 

McCarson,  Rosa  .  .  .Hamilton  County,  Sherman  Heights. 

Nicholson,  Minnie  Hamilton  County,  Ridgedale. 

Moore,  Orpha  Hamilton  County,  Shepherd. 

Thurman,  William  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga. 

Vickers,  William  Hamilton  County,  St.  Elmo. 

Hatley,  William   Hardin  County,  Saltillo 

McGee,  James  Hardin  County,  Saltillo. 

Fernandez,  Florence  Hawkins  County,  Rogersville. 

Lanier,  Beulah  Henderson  County,  McHaney. 

Murray,  Ethel  Henderson  County,  Lexington. 

Bucy,  Stella  Henry  County,  Buchanan. 

Dale,  W'illiam  Henry  County,  Buchanan. 

Jackson,  Ernest  Henry  County,  Buchanan. 

AYofford,  Frank  Houston  County,  Erin. 

Sliger,  Ollie  Jackson  County,  Leon. 

Scott,  Bruce  Jefferson  County,  Lucilla. 

Scott,  George  Jefferson  County,  Lucilla. 

Scott,  Robert  Jefferson  County,  Lucilla, 

Barker,  Horatio  Johnson  County,  Laurel  Bloomery. 

Butcher,  Alphonso   Knox  County,  Knoxville. 

Carroll,  Maggie  Knox  County,  Rita. 

Drake,  Xewton  Knox  County,  Knoxville. 

Mays,  Ada  Knox  County,  Knoxville. 

Rhea,  Margaret  Knox  County,  Knoxville. 

Weaver,  Sarah  Knox  County,  Beverly. 

Wilson,  Lonis  Knox  County,  Knoxville. 

Page,  Laura  Lake  County,  Hathaway. 

Meredith,  George  Lawrence  County,  Ethridge. 

Bruce,  Alma  Lincoln  County,  Dellrose. 

Bruce,  Mud  Lincoln  County,  Dellrose. 

Commons,  Maggie   Lincoln  County,  Molina. 

Ellison,  Julia  London  County,  Lenoir  City. 

Xelson,  John  Loudon  County,  Lenoir  City. 

Newberry,  Charles  Loudon  County,  Meadow. 

AVchstor,  Beecher  .  .Loudon  County,  Lenoir  City. 

Bnrrows,  Roy  Macon  County,  Hillsdale. 

Hanghton,  A.  G  Madison  Connty,  Spring  Creek. 

Hanghton,  Walter  Madison  County,  Spring  Creek. 

Perkins,  Clarence  Madison  County,  Jackson. 
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Carson,  Annie  Marion  County,  Inman. 

Ohasteen,  William  .  .  .  .Marion  County,  South  Pittsburg. 

Foster,  Fannie  Marion  County,  Ketchall. 

Morrison.  Mollie  Marion  County,  Whitwell. 

Murray,  Lillie   .  .Marshall  County,  Lewisburg. 

Wycoti',  John  Marshall  County,  Cornersville. 

Epperson,  Lillie  Meigs  County,  Georgetown. 

Tharp,  Alice  Meigs  County,  Decatur. 

Tharp,  William  Meigs  County,  Decatur. 

Witt,  Emma  Meigs  County,  Georgetown. 

Griggs,  Leslie  Maury  County,  Columbia. 

Dillehey,  Fletcher  Maury  County,  Groveland. 

Nicholson,  Bennie  Maury  County,  Columbia. 

Wilkes,  Harry  Maury  County,  Columbia. 

Taylor,  Roxie  Montgomery  County,  Clarksville. 

Smith,  Delia  Moore  County,  Lois. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Morgan  County,  Deermont. 

Satterthwaite,  Jesse  Morgan  County,  Burrville. 

Powell,  Maud   .Obion  County,  Kenton. 

Wright,  Knox  Obion  County,  Glass. 

Abney,  Beulah  Overton  County,  Hilham. 

Abney,  Virda  Overton  County,  Hilham. 

Eubanks,  Mary  Overton  County,  Livingstone. 

Lewis,  Ida  Overton  County,  Livingstone. 

Tompkins,  Willie  Overton  County,  Aliens. 

Gibbons,  Delia  Overton  County,  West  Fork. 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Overton  County,  Nether! and. 

Allen,  Frank  Polk  County,  Turtletown. 

Patterson,  Lillian  Polk  County,  Pierceville,  Ga. 

Hicks,  Bertha  Putnam  County,  Algood. 

Rittenberry,  Lucy  Putnam  County,  Cookeville. 

Williams,  Edgar  Putnam  County,  Selby. 

Hicks,  Maud  Rhea  County,  Dayton. 

Morgan,  Virgil  Phea  County,  Dayton. 

Chambers,  Arthur  Poane  County,  Harriman. 

Dodson,  Henry  Poane  County,  Harriman. 

Dodson,  Mary   Poane  County,  Harriman. 

Sander,  Joe  Poane  County,  Harriman. 

Underwood,  William  Poane  County,  Harriman. 

Watts,  Rascom  Poane  County,  Harriman. 

Henderson,  Lottie  May  Pobertson  County,  Adams. 

Jones,  Stella  Pobertson  County,  Cross  Plains. 

Bledsoe,  Ruby  Rutherford  County,  Murfreesboro. 

Fulton,  Maud  Rutherford  County,  Fosterville. 

Epps,  Willie  Rutherford  County,  Fosterville. 
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Horton,  Joe  Rutherford  County,  Fosterville. 

Sparks,  Grover  Rutherford  County,  Lavergne. 

feathery.  John  Scott  County,  Glenmary. 

Terry,  Charles  Scott  County,  Helenwood. 

Newcomb,  Baxter  Sevier  County,  Gaps  Creek. 

Pyers,  Reuben  Shelby  County,  Memphis. 

Flatt,  Elizabeth   Shelby  County,  Memphis. 

Hampton,  Roy  Shelby  County,  Bolton. 

Morton,  Frank  Shelby  County,  Memphis. 

Singleton.  Julian  Shelby  County,  Memphis. 

Sullivan,  Ruby  Shelby  County,  Millington. 

Trevette,  J.  W  Shelby  County,  Memphis. 

Grace,  Daisy  Stewart  County,  Knight,  Ky. 

Byrd,  Susie  Mai  Tipton  County,  Covington. 

Pippin,  John  Tipton  County,  Covington. 

Scott,  Charles   Tipton  County,  Beavers. 

Sharp,  Maggie  Union  County,  Sharp's  Cliapel. 

Humphreys,  Lena  May,  Washington  County,  Johnson  City 

Jackson,  Docia  Washington  County,  Jonesboro. 

Browning,  Josie  Weakley  County,  Gleeson. 

Callihan,  T.  Joe  Weakley  County,  Gleeson. 

Clendenning,  Mattie  Bell  Weakley  County,  Gleeson. 

Meals,  Bessie  Weakley  County,  Gleeson. 

Yowell,  Constance  Weakley  County,  Gleeson. 

Cravens,  Alice  Weakley  County,  Gardner. 

Miller,  Jeppie   Weakley  County,  Martin. 

Puckett.  Lunar  Weakley  County,  Greenfield. 

O'Connor,  William  White  County,  O'Connor. 

Scott,  Morgan  White  County,  Solon. 

Alford,  Annie  Williamson  County,  Brentwood. 

Padgett,  Addie  Williamson  County,  Franklin. 

Stanfield,  Letitia  Williamson  County,  Arno. 


COLORED  PUPILS. 

Wood,  Flossie  Bedford  County,  Shelby vrllo. 

Fuqua,  Lofton  Carroll  County,  Trezevant. 

Ely,  Jordan  Cheatham  County,  Ashland  City. 

Jones,  Mary  Coffee  County,  Tullahoma. 

Evans,  Margaret  Crockett  County,  Alamo. 

Matthews.  Snowbird  Crockett  County,  Gadsden. 

Boyd,  Belle  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Casey,  Lizzie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Cox,  Vanilla  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 
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Davis,  Blanche  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Donaldson,  Felix  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Elkin,  John  H  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Glascoe,  Elizabeth  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Harris,  James  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Morrison,  Gilbert  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Petway,  Nannie  .Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Ralston,  Pennington  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Kay,  Minnie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Street,  William  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Stump,  William  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Vaulx,  Frankie  Davidson  County,  Nashville. 

Nelson,  Elizabeth  Davidson  County,  Faro. 

Keith,  John  Franklin  County,  Winchester. 

Clark,  Pearl  .  .  .  Gibson  County,  Milan. 

Northern,  Andrew  Gibson  County,  Dyer. 

Gordon,  William  Giles  County,  Lynnville. 

Shawn,  John  Greene  County,  Beulah. 

Neal,  James  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga. 

Blalark,  Bertha  Hardin  County,  Brandon. 

Blalark,  Willie  Hardin  County,  Brandon. 

Harrell,  Melvin  Henderson  County,  Darden. 

Dickerson,  Harry  Houston  County,  Erin. 

Clark,  Mack  Jefferson  County,  Leadvale. 

Neal,  James  Knox  County,  Knoxville. 

Cromer,  Lena  Marshall  County,  Lewisburg. 

Choat,  Samuel   Maury  County,  Frierson. 

Blakey,  Mary  Montgomery  County,  Clarksville. 

Eskridge,  Gertie  Obion  County,  Union  City. 

Higg,  Josephine   .  .Obion  County,  Union  City. 

Guinn,  Emma  Obion  County,  Fulton,  Ky. 

Tharp,  Katie  Mai  Obion  County,  Fulton,  Ky. 

Jennings,  Jesse  Roane  County,  Harriman. 

Scruggs,  Harriett  Rutherford  County,  Lavergne. 

Miller,  Katharine  Rutherford  County,  Fosterville. 

Nichols,  Katie.   Shelby  County,  Memphis. 

Carter,  Jane  Williamson  County,  Franldin. 


Total  white,  250. 
Total  colored,  46. 
Sum  total,  296. 
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REPRESENTATION  BY  COUNTIES. 

Anderson,  1  :  Bedford,  i ;  Benton,  2 ;  Blount,  1 ;  Car- 
roll, H'J:  Cheatham,  2;  Clay,  3;  Coffee,  3  ;  Crockett,  11; 
Davidson,  53 ;  DeKalb,  1 :  Dickson,  3 ;  Dyer,  1 ;  Fayette, 

1  ;  Franklin,  C  :  Gibson,  12 ;  Giles,  6 :  Greene,  2 ;  Grainger, 
3;  Houston,  2:  Jackson,  1;  Jefferson,  4,  Johnson,  1; 
Knox,  8  ;  l  ake,  1 ;  Lawrence,  1 ;  Lincoln,  3  ;  T.oudon,  4 ; 
Mason,  1 ;  Madison,  3  ;  Marion,  4 ;  Marshall,  3  ;  Maury,  5  ; 
Meigs,  4 ;  Montgomery,  2  ;  Moore,  1  ;  Morgan,  2  ;  Obion,  6  : 
Overton,  7 ;  Polk,  2  ;  Putnam,  3  ;  Rhea,  2 ;  Roane,  7 ;  Rob- 
ertson, 2;  Rutherford,  7;  Scott,  2  :  Sevier,  1;  Shelby,  8; 
Stewart,  1  ;  Tipton,  3 ;  Union,  1 ;  Washington,  2  ;  Weakley, 

2  ;  Williamson,  4. 

COUNTIES  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Bledsoe,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Garter,  Chester, 
Cocke.  Cumberland,  Decatur,  Eentress,  Hancock,  Harde- 
man. HayAvood,  Hickman,  Humphreys,  Lauderdale,  Ecwis, 
McMinn,  McN'airy,  Monroe,  Perry,  Pickett,  Sequatchie, 
Smith,  Sullivan.  Trousdale,  Unicoi,  Sumner,  Van  Buren, 
Warren,  Wayne,  Wilson. 


TO  THE  PARENTS  OF  SEEING  AND  OF  BLIND 
CHILDREN. 


L 

What  Slial1  Parents  Do  to  Keep  Their  Seeing  Children 
Front  Becoming  Blind? 

Tf  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God,  and 
take  every  care  to  preserve  it,  giving  special  heed  to  the 
following  suggestions : 

1.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse  shall 
cleanse  its  eyes  properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 
You  should  yourself  examine  your  child's  eyes  daily  for  the 
first  week  ;  and  if  the  slightest  redness  or  mattery  discharge 
appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  physician  at  or.ee,  and 
follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you  be  unable 
to  get  him  immediately,  cleanse  the  child's  eyes  as  often 
.as  a  trace  of  matter  appears  in  them,  using  for  the  purpose 
a  clean  linen  rag  or  an  absolutely  clean  bit  of  sponge.  Wash 
from  the  nose  outward  over  the  place  where  the  lids  sepa- 
rate. Besides  doing  this,  you  should  keep  on  the  eye  a 
fme  linen  rag,  which  must  be  kept  cold  either  by  dipping 
it  in  ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces  of  ice.  This 
rag  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  a 
cold  one  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm.  In  case  one  eye 
only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  touch  the 
well  eye  with  the  rag,  the  sponge,  or  the  water  used  upon 
the  affected  eye.  This  inflammation  of  the  eye  of  the 
newly  born  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Unless  the  proper 
means  he  immediately  employed  the  inflammation  gener- 
ally destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out  of  every  one  hun- 
dreu  blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty- live  have  lost 
their  sight  from  this  disease.  But  if  you  call  in  the  physi- 
cian at  once  and  follow  out  his  advice,  you  may  confidently 
hope  that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Xever  suffer  your  children  to  play  with  or  even  to 
handle  objects  such  as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy 
pistols,  cross-bows,  and  explosives,  with  wdiich  they  can 
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easily  injure  their  sigbt.  Xine  per  cent,  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  their  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means 
of  such  articles.  Even  if  one  eye  only  is  wounded,  there 
is  still  great  danger  that  the  other  will  become  affected 
through  sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence,  in  all  cases  of 
injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  small-pox,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus 
fever,  you  must  follow  carefully  the  directions  of  the  phy- 
sician, even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over,  for  any  neg- 
lect may  bring  on  blindness.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
blind  children,  nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness 
of  this  kind.  Should  you  notice  during  the  sickness  that 
the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the  physician's  attention  to  fhe 
fact. 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically,  and  have 
scrofula  or  scrofulous  tendencies,  there  is  always  danger 
of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of  blindness.  Eight  per  cent,  of 
all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this  waj.  Look  to  it, 
therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are  well 
taken  care  of ;  that  they  eat  good  and  easily  digestible 
food,  like  milk,  eggs,  and  meat;  and  that  they  play  much 
in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice,  your  children 
may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in 
the  twilight,  or  in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  or  by  any  like  occupation.  If  you  do,  they 
are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become  near-sighted,  or, 
indeed,  to  lose  their  eyesight. 

6.  Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the 
physician  has  examined  their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether 
they  need  glasses,  and,  if  so,  what  Kind  they  need. 

"Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's 
eyes,  you  are  most  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  phy- 
sician at  once. 

II. 

How  Shall  Parents  Manage  Their  Blind  Children  in  Their 
Early  Years  at  Ho>ne,  and  How  Bring  Them  Up? 

If  yon  have  a  blind  child  consider  that  God  has  given  it. 
to  you  to  be  tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you 
give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives  to  grow  up,  it  will  be  a 
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capable  and  happy  human  being,  who  will  *I1I  its  place  in 
life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you.  But,  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, vou  neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a 
poor  bit  of  humanity,  a  burden  both  to  yon  and  to  itself. 
Hence  attend  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing 
child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to  make  it  pnt  its  body 
and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  rise  its 
hands,  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to  it,  and 
give  it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and 
arouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  Avalk  at  the  age  when  seeing  chil- 
dren learn. 

8.  Do  not  lot  the  child  sit  long  in  one  place  alone  and 
unoccupied ;  but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in 
the  house,  in  the"  yard,  and,  when  older,  even  about  the 
town.    Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, to  wash  itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its 
clothes,  and,  when  at  table,  to  use  properly  spoon,  fork> 
and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well 
as  a  seeing  child :  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in 
doing  them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It 
cannot  sec  how  others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  its  companions.  Some  of  the 
most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rocking 
the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 
the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping 
and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in 
sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe  such  practices  in  your 
child  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them 
up,  for,  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling 
may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much-  as  possible 
with  seeing  children,  and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of 
doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walking,  and  direct  it 
in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  Tf  it  is  obliged  to  sit 
still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a 
doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch 
and  hearing. 

7.  Tf  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world  about  it, 
you  must  let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at, 
and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space  and  distance  by  ac- 
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tual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch,  let  it 
handle  familial'  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants,  and 
coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in 
household  duties.  Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to 
shell  or  pick  over  beans,  peas,  or  nuts ;  to  clean  furniture 
and  kitchen  utensils ;  to  wash  dishes ;  to  grind  the  coffee , 
to  peel  potatoes ;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden ;  to  feed 
the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
You  can  always  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handi- 
work, such  as  Avinding  yarn,  braiding  the  hair,  and  in 
coarse  knitting. 

0.  Speak  to  your  child  much  and  often ;  for,  since  it 
cannot  read  the  loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face, 
it  has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child  fre- 
quently what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask  many 
questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

HO.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child;  for  the 
blind  child  is  more  attentive  to  all  which  it  hears  than  the 
seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason  retains  it  better. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge 
in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one 
else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only  discourage  and 
depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to 
keep  it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may 
strive  cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later 
in  life,  and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and  assist 
a  nee. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A 
good  memory  later  will  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  to 
commit  to  memory  such  proverbs,  short  poems,  and  stories 
as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can 
be  developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 

Translated  from  the  Eeport  for  1803  of  the  Private  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Linz,  in  Upper  Austria,  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
beg  to  submit,  as  the  Thirtieth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
school,  the  following,  for  the  two  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 19,  1902  : 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  affairs  of  this  institu- 
tion are  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition,  both  as  to  offi- 
cial management  and  methods  of  instruction  and  general 
deportment  of  the  pupils.  The  Board  has,  from  time 
to  time,  required  full  and  complete  reports  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  School,  and  has  been  kept  fully 
advised  as  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  J. 
V.  Armstrong,  is  submitted  herewith,  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1901  made  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $18,000  for  additional  buildings,  for  fur- 
niture, for  plumbing,  for  musical  instruments,  grading 
grounds,  etc.,  and  all  of  this  appropriation  has  been 
carefully  and  economically  expended  for  the  purpose 
provided. 

Our  financial  statement  for  the  two  years  ending  De- 
cember 19,  1902,  is  as  follows  : 

Receipts  $91,586  94 

Less  dividend  from  Rascoe  estate   375  63 

True  total  of  receipts   91,211  31 

Total  disbursements   89,640  23 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  school   1,571  08 

Adding  to  this  the  amount  expended  by  the 

present  Treasurer  over  his  receipts   148  75 

We  have  total  amount  due  School  from  the 

estate  of  L.  Rascoe   i>7*9  8 3 


The  dividend  from  the  Rascoe  estate  is  deducted  from 
the  gross  receipts  because  that  sum  had  already  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amounts  received  by  L.  Rascoe,  the  former 
Treasurer  from  the  State  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the 

$91,586  94. 

Since  our  last  report  to  your  honorable  body  and  on 
the  6th  day  of  March,  1901,  Mr.  L.  Rascoe,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  died,  and  subse- 
quently the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Weaver,  of  Nashville,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
death.  The  election  of  Mr.  Weaver  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  your  honorable  body,  and  we  trust  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  electing  him  will  be  confirmed 
by  you. 

The  Code  of  Tennessee  provides  (Shannon,  2649), 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  their  Biennial  reports  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
shall  not  only  make  report  of  their  official  acts,  etc., 
but  shall  also  make  k  1  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  its 
future  management  as  they  think  will  tend  to  promote 
and  increase  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  a  scheme 
of  benevolence. ' ' 

In  compliance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  this 
requirement  of  the  statute,  we  beg  to  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  vital  and  pressing  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution are  : 

1.  A  hospital  building  to  be  erected  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  school.  We  should  deem  ourselves  as  little  less 
than  criminally  negligent,  did  we  not  press  upon  your 
honorable  body  the  supreme  importance  of  carrying  out 
the  wise  and  humane  recommendations  of  the  visiting 
physicians,  the  present  incumbent  and  his  predecessor, 
and  the  Superintendent,  on  this  point,  as  set  out  in  their 
respective  reports. 

2.  A  laundry  building  and  machinery  for  the  same. 

3.  The  wooden  bridges,  or  galleries,  now  connecting 
the  wings  of  the  main  building  to  the  chapel  should  be 
replaced  by  iron  structures. 
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4.  The  stone  wall  along  the  front  grounds  of  the 
school,  together  with  the  gates  and  approaches  to  the 
building,  should  be  completed. 

5.  The  State  should  own  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  colored  department  of  the  school,  and  which  the 
Board  has  been  compelled  to  rent,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  colored  blind  children.  We  have  procured 
estimates  of  architects  and  opinions  of  conservative 
real  estate  men,  and  they  agree  with  us  in  saying  that 
the  house  offered  is  a  bargain  at  the  price  asked  ;  but 
over  and  above  this,  the  great  State  of  Tennessee, 
pledged  as  she  is  to  foster  and  maintain  her  charities, 
while  her  sovereignty  itself  endures,  should,  we  sub- 
mit, discard  the  badge  of  transitoriness  which  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year  imports,  and  care  for  her  helpless 
children  in  her  own  house. 

6.  We  find  that  considerable  outlay  will  be  necessary 
in  the  immediate  future  in  the  way  of  plumbing,  heat- 
ing apparatus  and  furniture. 

We  have  procured  careful  estimates  of  the  approxi- 


mate cost  of  the  items  above  mentioned  and  find  the 
same  to  be  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  hospital  building  $  7,500 

Cost  of  laundry  building   4>5Qo 

Cost  of  machinery  for  laundry   1,200 

Cost  of  bridges,  or  galleries,  of  iron   1,000 

Cost  of  completing  front  stone  wall  with  gates 

and  approaches   1,500 

Cost  of  building  for  colored  department   6,500 

Cost  of  heating,  plumbing  and  furnishing   2,500 


Total  outlay  needed  by  the  School  $24,700 


We  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  In- 
stitution, from  the  fear  that  what  we  may  say  of  him  may 
be  taken  as  the  mere  perfunctory  praise  that  too  often 
finds  place  in  such  reports  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to 
say  we  believe  that  no  man's  work  was  ever  more  wholly 


 TO  

and  thoroughly  his  life,  than  is  the  care  and  advance- 
ment of  this  Institution  the  very  life  of  its  Superintend- 
ent ;  and  that  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  no  mean 
order,  rare  executive  ability,  and  above  all  a  heart, 
which  we  cannot  but  see.  is  illumined  by  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellows  in  affliction,  for  he  has  himself, 
from  early  youth,  been  blind,  conjoined  with  this,  ab- 
sorbing devotion  to  his  work,  eminently  qualify  him  for 
the  high  and  sacred  trust  his  office  imposes. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  H.  East,  Chairman, 
T.  P.  Weakley,  Secretary, 
Lemuel  R.  Campbell, 
Wm.  C.  Collier. 
William  Litterer, 
John  M.  Lea. 

January  i,  1903. 


Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen— In  conformity  to  law  and  custom,  I. 
herewith  respectfully  submit  the  report  of  my  steward- 
ship for  the  two  years  just  closed.  Under  your  foster- 
ing care,  the  school  has  continued,  under  divine  guid- 
ance, to  improve  in  all  its  departments  and  to  grow 
steadily  in  popularity  and^usefulness. 

Situated  on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  surrounded  by  a  campus  ten  acres  in  extent 
and  with  splendid  drainage  in  every  direction ,  furnished 
with  toilet  and  bath  rooms  of  the  most  approved  kinds, 
with  constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  ventilation  and 
sanitation ,  it  is  scarcely  equaled  in  healthful  conditions 
by  any  other  institution  in  the  State. 

Every  room — and  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven — has  a  direct  opening  to  the  outer  air,  and  the 
sunshine,  so  conducive  to  life  and  health,  enters  nearly 
every  one  of  them  at  sometime  during  the  day. 

The  main  building,  which  is  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  street  and  separated  from  it  by  a  beautiful  lawn, 
contains  offices,  reception  rooms,  kitchen,  bakery,  din- 
ing hall,  chapel,  and  Superintendent's  apartments. 

The  east  wing,  which  is  occupied  by  the  girls,  and 
which  adjoins  the  main  building,  has  on  the  first  floor, 
recitation  rooms  ;  on  the  second  and  third  floois,  bed- 
rooms for  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  boys',  or  west  wing,  which  also  joins  the  main 
building  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  girls'  wing. 

Servants'  rooms,  bath  rooms,  and  lavatories  are  in 
basement  of  wings.  Dining  rooms  and  chapel  are  con- 
nected with  wings  by  open  galleries  or  bridges  fifty  feet 
in  length. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  stands  a  handsome  structure  of  brick  and  stone 
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immediately  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
river,  three  hundred  feet  away,  and  with  the  Tennessee 
Central  Railroad  winding  along  its  base  one  hundred 
feet  below.  This  building  contains  in  the  basement  a 
splendid  battery  of  boilers  which  heat  the  entire  estab- 
lishment. The  first  floor  contains  the  shops,  and  the 
second  floor,  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  forty  by  fifty 
feet. 

The  new  wing,  a  most  timely  and  highly  appreciated 
gift  from  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  a  beautiful  three 
story  building  with  a  high  and  spacious  basement.  It 
oins  the  girls'  wing  on  the  east  side,  its  front  wall 
being  a  continuation  or  extension  of  the  front  of  the  old 
building,  running  eastward  ninety  feet,  and  the  side  wall 
running  back  fifty  feet. 

When  a  similar  wing  is  added  to  the  west  side,  the 
entire  front  will  measure  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  feet.  The  tower  of  the  main  building  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  feet  from  ground  to  vane.  The 
whole  building  will  present  a  very  imposing  appearance 
and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  school  buildings 
in  the  State. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  bestow  very  much  atten- 
tion upon  improving  or  beautifying  the  grounds,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  had  the  money  to 
spare  except  where  changes  or  improvements  were 
actually  necessary.  A  good  road  has  been  built  from 
Fillmore  street  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  kitchen.  One  hundred  feet  of  a  projected 
front  wall  has  also  been  built,  leaving  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  still  to  be  put  up  before  the  whole  wall  is  com- 
pleted. We  have  laid  granatoid  walks  in  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  house ;  have  planted  a  number  of  trees;  and 
have  just  completed  a  substantial  wire  fence  along  the 
bluff  in  rear  of  the  gymnasium.  Every  improvement 
that  has  been  made  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  that 
has  been  mapped  out  for  the  improvement  of  the  entire 
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campus.  The  land  lies  well,  slopes  from  the  house  on 
three  sides;  on  the  west,  it  rises  to  a  hillock  or  knoll 
where  once  the  city  reservoir  stood.  Had  we  the  means 
to  cut  down  this  knoll,  there  would  be  material  enough 
to  fill  low  places,  to  throw  up  terraces,  and  to  make 
playgrounds.  I  think  the  whole  could  be  done  at  a 
moderate  outlay. 

Grounds  well  arranged,  adorned  with  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  with  pleasant,  shady  walks,  and  a 
well  kept  lawn,  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
public  buildings,  but  especially  to  an  institution  of 
learning.  If  a  child  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  things 
and  comes  in  contact  day  after  day  with  works  of  art, 
with  beautiful  pictures,  books  and  drawings,  has  admis- 
sion to  rooms  handsomely  furnished  with  bright  carpets 
and  rugs  on  floors,  gay  paper  on  walls,  here  a  mirror, 
there  a  vase  of  sweet  flowers,  all  tastefully  arranged  by. 
refined  and  cultivated  persons,  and  is  permitted  to  walk 
through  avenues  and  paths  of  a  park-like  campus,  the 
child  will  soon  show  a  softness  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, the  mind  is  refined  and  elevated,  the  taste  is  culti- 
vated, and  observation  and  discrimination  are  brought 
into  action.  These  are  the  humanizing  and  civilizing 
agents  of  all  well  conducted  schools.  Everyone  will 
agree  to  this  when  only  a  seeing  child  is  in  question. 
But  they  cannot  understand  how  a  blind  child  can  be 
affected  by  such  surroundings. 

Put  a  flower  in  the  hand  of  a  blind  child.  Watch  his 
little  fingers  carefully  examining  it.  He  follows  the 
stem,  finds  the  corolla  from  which  the  soft  velvety  leaves 
grow,  row  after  row,  with  evenness  and  exactness,  form- 
ing the  perfect  and  beautiful  flower.  He  puts  it  to  his 
lips  and  finds  the  leaves  softer,  smoother  and  cooler  than 
when  he  felt  them  with  his  fingers;  he  smells  its  deli- 
cious perfume;  he  is  surprised  and  pleased  beyond  meas- 
ure. Then  follows  a  torrent  of  questions.  Perhaps  the 
mother  will  say:  '  'The  flower  is  red."   "What,  red  like 
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fire?  Like  th?  fire  in  the  sky  when  the  sun  sets?  How 
beautiful  it  all  must  be!  But  this  fire  won't  burn  will 
it?  Are  all  flcwers  red?"  "  Some  are  white,  some  blue, 
and  still  more  of  every  color."  "Is  white  like  light? 
How  very  be;  ntiful  it  is!  The  blue  flowers  you  say  are 
like  the  sky?  Where  is  the  sky?  Can  I  feel  it?"  "It 
is  away  abo\  e  the  top  of  the  house."  "What's  above 
the  sky?  Do  1  he  birds  I  hear  singing  fly  up  in  the  sky 
with  the  ang<  Is  where  God  is?"  And  so  his  imagina- 
tion makes  tie  plain  beautiful,  the  commonplace  grand, 
and  the  ordinary  magnificent.  Whatever  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  1  ttle  arms  is  a  mystery  and  \ies  in  unex 
plored  wonderland.  Of  course,  pictures,  drawings,  and 
blackboard  illustrations  are  meaningless  to  the  blind. 
A  Raphael  or  a  Rembrandt  would  not  excite  any  more 
interest  in  thrm  than  the  blank  wall  these  pictures  hang 
against.  Bu  :  as  I  have  stated  in  former  reports:  the 
blind  can  apt  reciate  and  enjoy  statuary,  bronzes,  medal- 
lions, and,  indeed,  everything  that  can  be  touched  and 
handled,  sue  i  as  birds  stuffed  and  mounted,  animals  in 
wood  or  met?  1,  models  of  all  kinds,  swords  and  firearms 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments. 

INCREASE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES. 
Owing  to  the  steady  advance  in  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Lard,  cured  meats,  and  canned 
goods  are  reu  arkably  high  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
decline.  The  potato  crop,  which  promised  so  well  in 
the  early  falK  is  in  many  sections  a  complete  failure, 
there  being  barely  a  sufficiency  for  home  consumption, 
and  this  necessary  article  of  food  will,  I  fear,  reach  a 
higher  figure  than  we  paid  a  year  ago.  I  feel  safe  in 
stating  that  the  honsehold  supplies  generally  will  main- 
tain present  rates  until  we  are  blessed  with  bountiful 
harvests  and  until  the  people  take  greater  interest  in 
raising  stock  and  poultry. 
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We  were  quite  fortunate  in  contracting  for  staple  arti- 
cles such  as  coal,  ice,  fresh  meat,  milk,  but  er  and  bread 
at  prices  very  little  in  advance  of  former  years. 

The  new  building,  for  which  we  are  very  thankful, 
adds  a  third  to  the  space  that  must  be  heatec  and  lighted 
which,  of  course,  increases  the  bills  for  fuel  and  light. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
a  sufficient  sum  be  added  to  the  general  appropriation 
to  cover  insurance,  water  tax,  and  the  isual  repairs 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  school 
building.  If  this  relief  is  given,  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  meet  all  ordinary  expenses. 

NEEDS  AND  REPAIRS. 
With  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  school  many 
changes  and  additions  become  absolutely  imperative. 
One  of  these  most  pressing  needs  is  a  hosp  tal  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  For  should  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  or 
diphtheria  break  out  among  us  there  would  be  no  pos- 
sible way  to  prevent  contagion.  The  sic  rooms  can- 
not be  isolated  nor  could  the  well  be  protected  from 
exposure.  Three  years  ago  smallpox  appea  red  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  and  hundreds  of  the  people  were 
seized  by  the  dreaded,  loathsome  malady.  Quarantine 
was  enforced  against  infected  districts  an  1  every  pre- 
caution wTas  taken  against  the  spread  of  the  disease.  We 
also  established  a  strict  quarantine  again  U  the  world, 
allowing  neither  ingress  nor  egress  except  when  neces- 
sary provisions  and  supplies  were  received.  Everyone 
on  the  place  was  vaccinated,  and  every  order  of  our 
learned  physician,  Dr.  Cain,  was  carried  out  as  far  as 
practicable.  We  happily  escaped  harm  and  the  six 
weeks  quarantine  was  raised  greatly  to  the  delight  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  At  that  time,  the  entire  Board 
was  greatly  disturbed  over  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  they  unanimously  determined  to  appeal  to  the  Leg- 
slature  for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  small  hospital 
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away  from  the  buildings  and  where  the  well  could  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  sick.  The  appeal  was  not  recog- 
nized, and  the  household  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  any 
malignant  disease  that  might  come  upon  us.  Last  year, 
when  scarlet  fever  was  almost  an  epidemic  in  the  city, 
I  was  very  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  children 
and  my  anxiety  knew  no  abatement  until  the  disease 
disappeared.  We  cannot  hope  to  escape  always  these 
dreadful  visitations.  I  think  if  these  facts  were  laid 
before  the  General  Assembly,  your  appeal  for  an  appro- 
priation would  receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  school  has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  our  present 
laundry.  It  was  built  when  the  enrollment  of  the  pupils 
was  less  than  half  the  present  number,  and  the  same 
simple,  crude  hand  appliances  of  a  score  of  years  ago  are 
still  used.  With  a  larger  house  equipped  with  the 
proper  machinery,  the  expense  of  this  branch  of  the 
domestic  service  would  be  reduced  at  least  one-third- 
I  suggest  that  the  new  house  be  built  on  the  bluff  east 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  that  part  of  it  may  be  con- 
structed for  use  as  servants'  rooms. 

The  galleries,  connecting  wings  and  main  buildings 
are  of  wood  ;  have  been  in  use  twenty-five  years,  and 
exposure  to  the  weather  has  caused  some  of  the  supports 
to  rot.  And  although  frequently  repaired,  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  be  safe  much  longer.  I  would  advise  that 
they  be  replaced  by  either  steel  or  iron. 

I  would  also  advise  that  the  front  wall,  one  hundred 
feet  of  which  is  already  up,  be  completed,  and  that  a 
suitable  central  approach  from  the  street  to  the  house 
be  constructed  with  gates  and  walls  in  harmony  with 
the  plan  of  the  engineer,  already  referred  to. 

THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

I  wish  to  recall  some  of  the  reasons  and  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  and  final  demolition  of 
the  old  buildings  occupied  by  the  colored  school. 

These  bnildings  came  into  our  possession  more  than 
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twenty  years  ago.  They  formed  a  compact  row  of  four 
dwelling  houses  which  had  seen  their  best  days  and  were 
then  in  much  need  of  repair.  It  was,  however,  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  that  time.  The  houses  were  put  in 
fair  condition  and  the  colored  school  was  opened. 
Twenty  years  more  of  exposure,  wear,  and  decay  made 
these  houses  no  longer  fit  for  habitation,  and,  in  case  of 
panic  or  fire,  very  dangerous  to  the  blind  children  who 
occupied  them. 

Mr.  Klein,  City  Building  Inspector,  condemned  the 
houses,  declaring  them  unsafe  and  in  case  of  fire  posi- 
tively dangerous.  The  architects,  Thompson,  Gibel 
and  Asmus,  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  furthermore 
stated  that  the  houses  were  so  dilapidated  and  so  unfit 
for  school  purposes  that  it  would  cost  more  to  remodel 
and  repair  them  than  to  build  a  new  house  adapted  to 
our  wants. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  decided  that 
the  old  house  could  be  used  no  longer  and  that  a  better 
and  safer  building  be  secured  if  possible.  The  Super- 
intendent received  instruction  and  was  ordeied  to  report 
results  of  his  inquiries  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  best  and  most  available  house  that  could  be  found 
was  a  building  that  had  been  fitted  up  at  a  considerable 
expense  as  a  hospital,  and  which  derived  most  of  its 
support  from  charity  patients  paid  for  by  the  city.  Con- 
sequently, as  soon  as  the  City  Hospital  was  opened,  the 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  forced  to  close  and 
was  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  low  figure. 

Governor  McMillin  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Morgan,  accompanied  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Superintendent,  visited  and  carefully  examined  the 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  found  it  in  excellent 
condition,  admirably  situated  and  well  adapted  for  our 
use.  It  was  also  thought  well  worth  the  money  asked 
for  it,  $6,500.  (Twenty-ninth  Biennial  Report,  pp.  22 
and  23) 
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The  house  was  rented  and  has  now  been  occupied  by 
the  colored  school  for  four  years.  I  would  advise  that 
special  attention  be  called  to  the  foregoing  facts  and 
that  an  appropriation  be  asked  for  to  purchase  said 
building  now  in  use  by  the  colored  school. 

A  PLEA  FOR  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION — 
ESPECIALLY  AMONG  THE  DEFECTIVE 
CLASSES. 

Whether  the  school  is  the  product  of  civilization  or 
civilization  the  natural  offspring  of  the  school,  is  cf  little 
consequence.  The  school  stands  for  civilization  and 
the  better  the  school  and  the  more  perfect  the  school 
system,  the  more  progressive  will  that  community  be 
where  such  conditions  exist. 

If  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  constitute  the  school, 
then  the  family  was  primarily  the  first  school.  The 
savage  taught  his  children  what  he  knew — his  language, 
the  few  arts  he  practiced,  where  and  how  to  procure 
food,  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  to 
know  friends  and  beware  of  enemies.  The  civilized 
parent  teaches  his  children  also,  but  his  instruction  is 
confined  to  a  few  words  of  the  nursery  variety,  a  few 
rhymes,  some  manners,  to  say  bright  things,  and  to 
entertain  company.  Savages  don't  want  schools. 
Schools  would  be  with  them  as  much  out  of  place  as 
tailors  or  dressmakers.  Civilization  demands  the  school; 
it  demands  that  persons  shall  be  trained  and  qualified 
to  conduct  the  school  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil, 
so  that  he- may  be  fully  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  progressive  and  exacting  age.  The  savage  trains 
his  child  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  when  the 
father  is  taken  away;  the  civilized  man  does  this  also, 
but  he  does  it  through  the  school. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  every  community 
void  of  that  principle  which  impelled  the  savage  to  pre- 
pare his  child  for  the  life  before  him.     Instead  of  send- 
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ing  their  children  to  school  where  they  may  be  educated, 
such  people  keep  them  at  home  where  they  grow  up  in 
idleness  and  ignorance,  to  be  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  a  menace  to  decency  and  good  order.  Some  others, 
the  camp  followers  of  the  great  army  of  progress,  put 
their  children  out  to  work  before  the  little  ones  have 
shed  their  baby  teeth.  These  people  who  are  without 
thrift  or  industry,  hate  the  successful  man,  are  opposed 
to  progress  and  improvement,  are  their  own  and  their 
childrens'  worst  enemy,  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth 
and  a  foe  to  society. 

I  am  opposed  to  most  kinds  of  paternalism  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  I  am  opposed  to  governmental  inter- 
ference, as  a  rule,  with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  ;  but 
when  the  parent  is  indifferent  to  or  neglectful  of  his 
child's  welfare,  or  when  he  requires  his  child  to  work 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  the  government  should  intervene  in  behalf  of  the 
child  and  compel  the  parent,  under  pain  and  penalties, 
to  give  his  child  at  least  a  common  school  education. 
People  with  low  ideals,  who  are  content  with  what 
their  forefathers  had,  are  not  progressive.  They  look 
with  distrust  or  suspicion  on  every  new  discovery  in  the 
arts  and  sciences;  they  oppose  innovation  of  every  kind; 
they  discourage  research  and  investigation  ;  they  are  a 
hindrance  to  progress.  That  which  is  good  today  must 
give  place  to  that  which  is  better  tomorrow.  The  best 
is  the  ideal  of  humanity  and  the  school  is  the  expres- 
sion of  its  striving  after  that  ideal. 

Formerly  schools  were  only  for  the  few,  the  rich  and 
the  powerful.  They  are  now  for  all.  Formerly  the 
poor  knew  little  more  than  their  dumb  companions; 
now,  equal  opportunities  are  given  to  all.  The  poorest 
in  the  land  may  rise  to  the  most  exalted  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  He  may  accumulate  fabulous  wealth 
or  win  fame  and  honor.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  were  the  children  of  any  nation  so  rich  in 
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opportunities  and  possibilities  as  the  children  of  America, 
notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  country  is  entirely  inadequate,  the  term  ridiculously 
short,  the  teacher  poorly  paid,  and  the  school  fund  alto- 
gether too  small  for  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before 
us. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  compare  the  conditions  which 
at  present  surround  us  with  those  which  confronted  our 
ancestors.  We  can  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
exceedingly  slow  progress  of  the  race  at  the  beginning. 
At  some  periods  a  kingdom  would  spring  into  existence 
which  showed  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  arts,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  civilization.  But  that  luminous 
point,  amid  the  mist  and  gloom  of  antiquity,  soon  went 
out,  leaving  scarce  a  trace,  and  the  people  for  ages 
seemed  to  remain  stationary.  Little  by  little  a  truth 
was  unfolded,  little  by  little  a  principle  was  established, 
and  although  much  of  their  philosophy  was  mere  rubbish 
and  many  of  their  conclusions  absurd  and  childish,  yet 
the  great  fundamental  laws  which  formed  the  basis  of 
our  magnificent  civilization  were  known  and  understood 
by  them.  For  these  laws  had  their  beginning  with  the 
appearance  of  man  and  were  slowly  evolved  from  human 
experience.  Many  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  com- 
mon employments  of  our  own  time  had  their  origin  in 
that  far  away  day  when  the  race  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Reports,  circulars,  and  catalogs  have  been  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  not  only  to  towns  and  cities,  but  to 
the  unfrequented,  out-of-the-way  places  where  opportu- 
nities for  education  are  few,  and  where  the  school  house 
stands  closed  and  empty  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Letters  and  reports  have  very  little  weight  with  the 
people  of  those  districts.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
send  some  one  connected  with  this  school  so  that  all 
questions  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  and  all  anxiety 
and  doubt  removed  as  to  the  care  and  tenderness  with 
which  the  children  are  treated.    The  agent  tells  how 
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many  of  our  graduates  have  succeeded  in  making  a 
livelihood,  in  winning  positions  of  profit  and  honor. 
He  presents  a  picture  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  edu- 
cated, successful  blind  man,  respected  by  every  citizen 
of  the  community  where  he  resides  ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  poor,  forlorn,  hopeless  creature,  a  burden  to  him- 
self and  relatives,  a  street  beggar  or  an  inmate  of  a 
county  poor  house.  The  first  is  the  result  of  intelligent 
desire  for  improvement,  the  product  of  the  school;  the 
second,  the  result  of  senseless  indifference  or  opposition 
to  improvement,  the  lamentable  product  of  degradiug, 
blighting  ignorance. 

The  people  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  this  state 
of  things.  Their  illiteracy  is  in  part  due  to  the  poor 
school,  the  poor  teacher,  and  the  short  term.  The  State 
was  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  to  meet  current  expenses  and  to  pay 
interest  on  the  debt.  Property  owners  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  increase  of  taxes.  The  candidate  to  the 
Legislature  who  wished  to  be  elected  must  be  an  advo- 
cate of  strict  economy,  of  reducing  the  taxes — already 
too  low — and  of  retrenchment  generally.  Thus  the 
hands  of  the  administration  were  tied  and  nothing  could 
be  done  to  strengthen  and  promote  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  But  with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  came  hope  and  relief  for  Tennessee.  The  incu- 
bus which  crushed  enterprise  and  progress  is  gradually 
disappearing  under  the  enlightened  management  of  the 
State's  affairs  by  the  capable  officials  in  whose  hands 
that  great  trust  has  been  placed.  Today,  the  State  is 
in  a  better  financial  condition  than  at  any  other  time 
since  the  war.  The  people  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  a  liberal  policy  pays  best  in  the  end;  that  pros- 
perity and  intelligence  must  go  hand  in  hand:  that 
money  generously  and  judiciously  expended  will  yield 
a  rich  return.  Onr  horizon  is  broadening.  We  hear 
the  tramp  of  the  great  army  of  progress,  and  if  we  really 
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wish  to  keep  step  with  the  most  advanced  of  our  sister 
States,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  governed  by  good 
common  sense;  our  hearts  must  be  warmed  with  philan- 
throphy  and  State  pride;  and,  in  the  second  place,  our 
Legislators  must  be  instructed  to  raise  the  school  fund 
to  seven  or  eight  millions  to  make  the  schools  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  country,  to  employ  only  capable  teachers, 
make  the  term  nine  months,  and  then  compel  parents 
under  severe  penalties  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
In  another  generation  the  population  of  the  State  will 
double  and  its  wealth  will  increase  tenfold. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  a  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school.  Employment  and  healthful  recreation  I  find 
the  best  antidote  for  restlessness  and  discontent.  The 
work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  excellent  and  thorough 
and  evinces  the  culture  and  ability  of  the  teacher. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

It  is  now  universally  believed  that  a  healthy,  vigorons 
body,  pulsating  with  vitality  and  energy,  able  to  endure 
prolonged  effort  without  fatigue,  is  a  prerequisite  to 
good  and  safe  mental  development,  and  that  only  through 
physical  culture  can  this  condition  be  secured.  Our 
own  experience  fully  verifies  this  belief.  And  although 
we  have  not  made  acrobats  or  athletes  of  our  children, 
yet  a  wonderful  improvement  is  observable  in  their  car- 
riage and  bearing.  The  crooked  are  made  straight,  the 
stooped  shoulders  thrown  back,  the  chest  deepened  and 
broadened,  and  the  rich  red  blood  sent  bounding  through 
their  arteries. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  musical  department,  so  long  the  pride  of  our 
school,  is~more  successfully  managed  than  ever  before . 
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The  highly  accomplished  musicians  in  charge  have  in- 
fused new  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  the  pu- 
pils. I  confidently  look  forward  to  most  excellent  re- 
sults in  this  department. 

INDUSTRIAL,  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  department  is  always  of  the  greatest  cop- 
sequence  to  the  blind,  for  here  the  hand  is  trained ;  here 
dimensions,  length,  breath,  and  thickness  are  appre- 
hended; also  the  history,  composition  and  quality  of 
materials  used  are  taught;  judgment  and  discrimination 
are  brought  into  play,  and  hand  and  brain  work  in  har- 
mony. So,  whatever  may  be  said  in  support  of  manual 
training  generally,  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  work 
done  in  our  shops.  For  fully  half  of  the  children  whom 
we  educate  make  their  living  by  the  employments  they 
learn  here,  and  although  the  trades  are  very  simple  and 
the  profits  very  small,  yet  to  one  with  pluck  and  energy 
they  form  the  steps  to  where  higher  and  better  things 
may  be  reached. 


THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

The  Colored  School  occupies  the  well-known  and 
historic  residence  of  the  late  John  Trimble,  which  is  a 
handsome  and  substantial  building,  healthfully  situated 
with  excellent  drainage.  Its  ground  covers  half  a  square 
and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets  ;  the  rear,  by 
a  broad  alley. 

Mrs.  Lowe,  who  has  been  with  us  since  the  founding 
of  the  school,  manages  the  household  with  rare  skill 
and  judgment.  Very  few  cases  of  misdemeanor  have  oc- 
curred. Good  order  and  earnest  work  have  been  the 
rule.  The  instruction  given  is  strictly  practical. 
Besides  a  common  school  education,  the  girls  are  taught 
to  do  housework  of  all  kinds,  to  wash  and  iron,  to  sew, 
mend  and  darn.    The  boys  are  taught  to  make  brooms, 
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mattresses,  cane  chairs,  and  they  keep  the  yard  clean 
and  do  whatever  else  the  matron  finds  necessary  to  be 
done  about  the  place. 

The  school  with  its  forty-eight  pupils  will  lose  noth- 
ing by  comparison  with  the  best  colored  schools  in  the 
State. 

HEALTH. 

By  referring  to  the  *ph}  sicians'  reports  you  will  find  that 
the  health  of  the  entire  household  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  very  good,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
the  grippe,  scarlet  fever  and  dipththeria,  which  at  times 
assumed  epidemic  proportions  in  and  around  the  city. 

Clarence  Brandon,  a  bright  little  fellow  of  Davidson 
County,  whose  weak  and  scrofulous  system  was  unable 
to  resist  an  attack  of  la  grippe,  died  March  19,  1901, 
in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  skilled  physicians. 

Clyde  Dobson  of  Athens,  McMinn  County,  a  sweet, 
attractive  girl,  but  whose  health  and  constitution  were 
shattered  by  an  attack  of  meningitis  which  also  de- 
stroyed her  sight,  was  an  easy  subject  to  la  grippe,  and 
died  November  7,  1901. 

The  present  year,  1902,  records  no  cases  of  serious 
illness  and  only  the  usual  coughs  and  colds  incident  to 
change  of  weather  and  temperature.  In  the  report  of 
Dr.  Wood,  Ophthalmologist,  there  appears  with  a  long 
list  of  operations  and  treatments  for  the  relief  and  com- 
fort of  children  suffering  from  granulated  lids  or  other 
painful  eye  disorders,  the  gratifying  statement  that 
thirty -four  children  have  had  their  vision  so  improved 
by  treatment  or  by  the  use  of  suitable  glasses,  as  to  be 
able  to  return  to  their  respective  homes  and  to  attend 
the  public  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  uniform  kindness 
and  consideration,  for  their  wise  counsel  and  advice,  and 
for  their  ever  ready  willingness  to  assist  in  whatever 
will  promote  the  interest  of  the  institution. 
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For  officers  and  teachers,  I  have  only  words  of  praise 
and  commendation  ;for  through  their  help  and  hearty 
co-operation  I  have  been  enabled  to  raise  the  school  to 
its  present  state  of  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  pupils,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  friends  of  the  school  for  their  interest  in 
our  work,  and  for  their  numerous  expressions  of  kindly 
consideration  for  our  pleasure.  Especially  do  we  de- 
sire to  express  our  appreciation  : 

To  Mr.  Frank  G.  Fite  for  tickets  to  the  Ellery  Band 
concert. 

To  citizens  of  Nashville,  for  tickets  to  Grand  Opera 
concerts. 

To  Mr.  William  Nelson,  for  tickets  to  Thomas  Or- 
chestra. 

To  Tabernacle  Lyceum,  for  tickets  to  entertainment. 

To  Grace  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  for  Christ- 
mas entertainment  and  cornucopias. 

To  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  for  ice  cream  treat 
to  band  boys. 

To  Mrs.  Clara  Mai  Howe  Fuqua,  a  reception  to  fifty 
of  our  young  lady  pupils. 

To  the  Fear  Not,  the  Marguerite,  and  the  Madison 
Station  Circles  of  King's  Daughters,  for  providing  cloth- 
ing and  transportation  for  several  of  our  little  girls,  and 
for  other  expressions  of  interest. 

To  Mr.  J.  P.  Dernier  and  Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Poyntz,  for 
books  to  Library. 

To  local  newspapers  as  well  as  others  throughout  the 
State  for  their  courtesy  to  agents  and  their  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  work  of  the  school. 

To  the  Boy's  Lantern,  The  Tablet,  Christian  Record, 
Colorado  Index,  Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  Washington- 
ian,  and  other  institutional  papers,  for  complimentary 
subscriptions. 

To  Major  Thomas  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis ;  Mr.  John  Bell  Keeble  of  the  Louisville  & 
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Nashville,  and  Mr.  I.  T.  Rhea  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
Tennessee  River  Packet  Company,  for  passes  to  our 
agent,  and  to  Mr.  Hinton  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  for 
passes  to  indigent  pupils. 

To  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  Tennessee  Central,  Southern,  Queen 
&  Crescent,  and  Illinois  Central,  for  concessions  in  rates 
and  kind  attention  shown  to  pupils  and  teachers. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent. 


Reports  of  Physicans  in  Charge. 


REPORT  OF  J.  S.  CAIN,  M.D. 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  June  10,  1901. 
Prof.  J,  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  physi- 
cian to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  from  Sep- 
ember  12,  1900  to  June  1,  1901. 

I  find  by  referring  to  my  books  that  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  November  and  December,  the 
amount  of  sickness  in  the  school  was  rather  below  the 
average  of  previous  years. 

During  January,  February,  March  and  April  the 
amount  of  sickness  was  excessive.  The  cause  was  an 
outbreak  of  lagrippe  of  a  peculiar  and  intractable  char- 
acter. There  were  several  very  severe  and  protracted 
cases  requiring  much  and  exacting  attention. 

But  one  death  occurred  during  the  session  ,r  that  of  a 
poor,  little,  tubercoulous  boy  whose  vital  resistance  was 
paralyzed  by  the  first  onset  of  the  attack. 

A  matter  worthy  of  thought  is  that  four-fifths  of  the 
disease  of  the  session  occurred  amongst  the  girl  stu- 
dents who  occupied  the  south  end  of  the  building,  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  fact  of  the  early  implantation  of 
the  infection  in  that  portion  of  the  building. 

This  would  suggest  the  necessity,  during  the  recess 
between  sessions,  for  very  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
whole  building  by  washing  and  persistent  sunning  of 
of  all  bedding  and  linens,  washing  the  floors  and  wood- 
work with  disinfectants,  calcemining  the  walls  and 
painting  the  wood- work  of  the  rooms,  and  keeping  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  building  open  for  air  and  sun- 
shine every  possible  moment  during  the  summer. 
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The  escape  with  so  little  mortality  from  the  scourge 
of  the  past  session  is  a  matter  for  grateful  congratula- 
tion and  should  prompt  the  management  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  such  outbreaks  in 
future.  Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  Cain,  M,D. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  9,  1902. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 
Dear  Sir  :  Below  please  find  my  report  as  physician 
to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  for  year  just 
closed. 

I  find  by  comparing  my  work  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  that  the  sickness  requiring  medical  treat- 
ment during  the  session  was  but  a  little  over  one  half 
as  much  as  that  of  the  former  year.  This  may  have 
been  accidental,  but  I  ascribe  it  largely  to  the  improved 
hygienic  condition  of  the  Female  Department  where 
most  of  the  sickness  occurred  during  the  previous  year. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  severe  cases  occurring 
during  the  past  fall,  the  sickness  was  all  of  mild  and 
tractable  character.  There  has  fortunately,  occurred 
no  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  the  institution 
during  the  session. 

I  have,  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  suspicious 
cases  occured,  simulating  Scarlatina  or  Diphtheria,  felt 
greatly  concerned  because  of  having  no  place  or  means 
of  isolating  such  cases  from  the  main  body  of  the  school. 
Fortunately,  the  suspicious  cases  in  every  instance 
proved  not  to  be  of  those  pernicious  types  of  disease. 

I  would  again  urge  the  neccessity  of  having  an  isolat- 
ed building  in  which  to  treat  contagious  diseases  which 
are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  among  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  children,  and  should  they  occur  and  spread,  as 
is  their  tendency,  through  the  school,  the  failure  to 
have  such  a  place  for  the  treatment  of  the  afflicted  and 
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the  protection  of  the  well,  would  savor  strongly  of  crim- 
inal neglect. 

Hoping  that  you  may  receive  from  the  coming  Leg- 
islature means  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
Male  Department  of  the  Institution  as  the  Female  De- 
partment has  been  relieved,  and  to  erect  a  small  hospi- 
tal for  the  care  of  the  general  sick, 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Cain,  M.  D. 

REPORT  OF  S.  S.  CROCKETT,  M.D. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  10,  1902. 
Professor  J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir: — In  submitting  my  report  as  physician  to 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  I  beg  to  state:  That 
since  my  services  began  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  the  children  have  been  remarkably  free  from  any 
serious  form  of  illness.  I  have  been  called  on  to  attend 
them  in  such  attacks  only  as  might  be  expected  among 
the  same  number  of  children  under  ordinary  domestic 
environments. 

The  entire  student  body,  all  the  teachers,  and  every 
domestic  attache  have  been  inspected,  and  all  not  show- 
ing evidence  of  previous  successful  vaccination,  have 
been  thoroughly  vaccinated  with  the  best  bovine  virus. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  new  pupils  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  their  condition  recorded  in  a  book  made 
especially  for  that  purpose.  Those  needing  treatment 
or  operation  are  under  the  skillful  care  of  Dr.  Wood, 
many  of  whom  bid  fair  to  ultimately  show  either  com- 
plete relief  or  at  least  marked  improvement. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  recommendation  of 
my  predecessor  in  office  as  to  the  very  great  need  of 
some  small  hospital  arrangement  detached  from  the 
main  building.    The  school  has  been  very  fortunate  to 
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have  so  long  escaped  the  introduction  ot  some  one  of 
the  contagious  diseases.  The  proper  isolation  of  a  case 
of  any  one  of  the  contagious  fevers  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  w  ithout  a  detached  building  in  which  such 
cases  could  b<;  placed. 

Dr.  Wood  vvill  submit  a  detailed  report  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  children's  eyes. 

All  of  whi<  h  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

S.  S.  Crockett,  M.  D.,  Physician  in  Charge. 


REPORT  OF  HILLIARD  WOOD,  M.D. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  3,  1902. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Ar  nstrong.  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir:  —At  the  opening  of  the  session  Dr.  S.  S. 
Crockett  and  I  made  an  examination  of  the  eyes  of  each 
of  the  new  pi  pils. 

Number  examined — White,  males,  19  ;  females,  29; 


total,  48. 

Colored,  males,  8;  females,  5;  total,  13. 
Sum  total,  Si. 

The  amoui  t  of  vision  of  the  pupils  was: 

Totally  blind     8 

Having  only  perception  of  light   12 

Able  to  distil  guish  fingers   n 

Able  to  distir  guish  very  large  print   17 

Able  to  distil  guish  small  print  with  difficulty  ....  10 

Able  to  read  s  mall  print  after  treatment   2 

Having  norr  ial  vision   1 

Total   61 


The  vision  of  each  pupil  as  given  above  refers  of 
course  to  the  vision  of  the  better  eye. 

Counting  t  Dth  eyes  of  each  pupil  the  number  of  eyes 
examined  wa:.  122. 

The  vision  of  each  eye  tested  separately  before  treat- 
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ment  was  adopted  was  as  follows: 

Totally  blind   13 

Having  only  perception  of  light   29 

Able  to  distinguish  fingers   35 

Able  to  distinguish  very  large  print.   35 

Able  to  read  small  print   10 


Total    122 

CONDITION  OF  EYES. 

Granular  lids   29 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerves   14 

Adherent  leucoma   11 

Atrophied  balls   9 

Keratitis   7 

Corneal  opacity   7 

High  degree  of  ametropia   7 

Cataract — acquired   6 

Congenital  nondevelopment   6 

Normal  eyes   4 

Pigmented  retinitis   4 

Symblepharon  complete   4 

Eyeballs  previously  enucleated   3 

Choroiditis   2 

Albinism  7 . . .  2 

Cataract — congenital   2 

Nystagmus   2 

Eyeballs  congenitally  absent   1 

Internal  squint   1 

Sympathetic  irritation   1 


Total     122 


Many  of  the  eyes  were  affected  in  several  different 
ways,  and  the  above  table  only  indicates  the  more  promi- 
nent diseases. 

Considering  each  eye  separately  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness were  as  follows: 


Infection — contagion   31 

Congenital   11 

Ophthalmia  reonatorium   8 

Specific   6 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis   5 

Burns   5 

Wounds   5 

Whooping  cough   2 

Scrofula   2 


In  the  remainder  the  original  cause  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  most  prominent  disease  among  the  new  pupils  is 
granulated  lids,  more  than  twice  as  many  being  admitted 
for  this  as  foi  any  other  single  disease. 

Four  operations  have  been  performed  this  season. 
Several  of  the  pupils  have  been  fitted  with  glasses,  and 
1  believe  that  before  the  session  closes  a  number  of  pupils 
will  be  able  to  return  home  and  attend  the  public  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Hilliard  Wood,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologist. 
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CURRICULUM. 

PRIMARY  COURSE. 

First  Grade. 

Reading — Words  and  sentences  from  cards  prepared 
by  the  teacher.  Drill  on  forms  of  letters  ;  phonics  ; 
primer. 

Language — Conversation  lessons.  Reproduction  sto- 
ries. Correcting  common  errors  in  speech.  Capitaliza- 
tion and  punctuation  as  pupils  become  able  to  do  writ- 
ten work. 

Numbers — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to 
20,  using  objects.    Simple  problems. 

Spelling — All  words  used  in  language  and  reading 
lessons.  Phonics. 

Second  Grade. 

Reading — Primer.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Language — Continue  oral  work  of  First  Grade.  Writ- 
ten work — short  stories  ;  reproduction,  descriptive  and 
original.  Correct  use  of  capitals  and  necessary  punctua- 
tion marks. 

Spelling — Words  used  in  Language  and  Reading. 

Numbers — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers 
to  100.  Write  to  100  in  Braille  ;  applications  of  meas- 
ures in  simple  problems  as  in  pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel, 
peck. 

Third  Grade. 

Reading— First  and  Second  Reader. 
Language — Primary  Language  Chart. 
Spelling—  Stickney's  Primary. 

Arithmetic — Addition  through  division  by  ninety- 
nine. 

Writing — In  connection  with  Language  and  Spelling. 
Geography— Primary-Book  in  hand  of  teacher. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 
Fourth  Grade. 

Reading — Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Language  — Metcalf's. 

Spelling—  Stickney's  Primary.— complete. 
Arithmetic — To  multiplication  of  fractions. 
Geography — Frye's  Introductory  in  hand  of  teacher. 
Writing. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Reading—  Biographical  Stories. 

Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 

Spelling—  Word  by  word,  Advanced. 

Arithmeti:— Fraction   to  reductions  of  denominate 

fractions. 

Geography — Frye's  Complete  to  Africa. 
Writing. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Reading — Harper's  Fifth  Reader. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 

Spelling— Stickney's  Word  by  Word,  Advanced. 

Arithmetic — Reduction  of  denominate  fractions  to 
percentage. 

Geography — F rye's  Complete — completed. 

History — United  States  History,  Barnes'  Primary — 
complete. 

Writing. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Reading— Selected. 

Grammar— Reed  &  Kellogg. 

Spelling—  Word  by  Word,  Advanced— complete.' 

Arithmetic — Percentage  through  ratio. 

Physiolog  y — Cutter'  —  complete. 

History — Tennessee  sGarrett  &  Goodpasture. 

Eighth  Geade. 

Spelling— Selected  Words. 

Arithmetic — Complete. 

Algebra  — Wentworth's,  to  Factors. 

Latin — Cellar  and  Daniel — Vol.  I. 

History — United  States  History — Barnes'  Brief. 

Grammar — Completed . 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  C0URS7 

Ninth  Grade. 

Algebra — Went  worth's  Factors  to  Inequalities. 
Geometry — Wentworth's,  Books  I  arrl  II. 
Latin — Collar  &  Daniel's — Complete,  and  Gates  to 
Caesar. 

History — Myers'  General  History. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric — Lockwoc  l's. 

Tenth  Grade. 

Algebra — Wentworth's — complete. 

Geometery — Wentworth's  Plane — .  omplete. 
Latin — Caesar,  3  books,  and  Latin  Composition. 
Physics — Gage's  to  Electricity. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric — Genung1 

Eleventh  Grade. 

Geometry — Wentworth's  Solid. 
Physics — Gage's  complete. 
Physical  Geography. 

Latin — Virgil,  2  Books,  Latin  Composition. 
Literature. — English  and  Modern  Period. 

Twelfth  Grade. 

Required  : 

Civil  Government — Ceterman's. 
Trigonometry — Complete. 

Latin — Cicero,  3  Orations,  Latin  Cot  lposition. 
English  Literatures-Complete,  and  American  lit- 
erature. 

Electives  : 

Geology — Dana' s. 
Chemistry — Remsen's. 
French  or  German. 
Psych  ol  ogy — Lad  d '  s . 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  CLASSES,  DEC.  10,  1902. 
Literary  Department. 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

First  

18 

17 

35. 

Second  

  4 

6 

10 

Third  

  13 

14 

27 

Fourth  

  15 

12 

27 

Fifth  

26 

38 

Sixth  

  5 

!7 

22 

3 

6 

9 

T-T  i  nrVt  fin 

  2 

1 

3 

Ninth  

2 

4  - 

3 

3 

Eleventh  

0 

2 

2 

Total  

  74 

106 

180 

.  Shop    2  Music  2 

4 

Total   

 76 

108 

184 

Elocution  

  20 

4i 

-61 

  33 

98 

Musical 

Department. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Piano  

  47 

77 

124 

  3 

2 

5 

Vocal  

8 

10 

Senior  Chorus  

  t6 

38 

54 

....  45 

78 

J23 

Girls'  Trio  Class  

33 

'33 

ro 

20 

Beginners'  Theory  

....  14 

44 

58 

Staff  Music  Class  

....  17 

3* 

48 

  13 

40 

53 

Musical  History  

  21 

36 

57 

\ 
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Industrial  Department. 

Broom  making,  19. 

Mattress  making,  1 1 . 

Chair  caning,  36. 

Piano  tuning,  6. 

Knitting  and  crocheting,  30. 

Bead  and  fancy  work,  35. 

Raffia,  5  boys,  14  girls,  19. 

Girls  who  sew  by  hand  only,  24. 

Girls  who  sew  on  machine  and  by  hand  72. 


Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop: 

Brooms   3*048 

Mops   60 

Mattresses   31 

Chairs  caned   281 


Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room: 


Uniform  dresses, 

92 

Cook  aprons, 

24 

Calico  and  Gingham  dresses 

"5 

Jackets, 

2 

Waists, 

76 

Clothes  bags, 

40 

Skirts, 

36 

Table  cloths, 

42 

Drawers, 

28 

Sheets, 

140 

Gowns, 

T2 

Pillow  cases, 

317 

Shirts, 

8 

Napkins, 

463 

Corset  covers, 

40 

Cup  towels, 

165 

Uniform  dresses  altered, 

24 

Roller  towels, 

140 

Blankets, 

no 

3* 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Grade                                Boys  Girls  Total 

First                                           6  4  io 

Second                                          6  4  9 

Third                                              9  2  11 

Fourth                                          3  4  7 

Fifth                                           1  5  6 

Sixth                                            o  3  3 

Seventh                                        o  1  1 

Eighth                                        o  1  1 


25         23  48 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Piano.  43  ;  Singing,  47  ;  Jubilee  Chorus,  18. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Boys — Broom  making,  6 
caning,  11.  Girls— Fancy 
tie  boys  and  10  girls. 


DEPARTMENT. 

;  Mattress  making,  5  ;  Chair 
work ,  6  ;  Bead  work ,  6  lit- 
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BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


Section  1.  The  School  shall  be  considered  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction ;  and,  as.  such,  its  benefits  shall 
be  tendered  to  all  who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision, 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the.  free  schools 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  at  the  School  on  the  19th  of  September,  December. 
March,  and  June,  except  when  the  19th  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  then  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  18th.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  School,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  upon  prop- 
erly-authenticated orders  of  the  Board  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  his  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  furnish  at- 
tested copies  of  the  same  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
when  authorized  by  the  Board  so  to  do.  He  shall  issue  all 
notices  of  meetings  of  the  Board,  whether  stated  or  special 
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meetings,  and  in  his  notices  of  special  meetings  shall  state 
the  particular  object  of  the  same,  lie  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of 
three  members,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit 
the  School  once  at  least  in  every  month  during  the  session. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  or- 
ders and  resolves  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall 
also  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  School  in  all  its  de- 
partments, direct  all  necessary  repairs  and  improvements, 
and  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board.  The 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  this  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  regular  officers  of  the  School  shall  consist 
of  the  Superintendent  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers 
(comprising  the  necessary  instructors  in  the  several  de- 
partments), a  physician,  a  matron,  an  engineer,  and* a 
night  watchman. 

In  order  to  insure  the  School  the  highest  possible  state 
of  efficiency  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission,  it  shall  be 
deemed  imperative  to  employ  none  but  the  most  compe- 
tent teachers  and  other  officers,  and  to  provide  each  of  the 
several  departments  with  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety 
of  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 

Tt  shall  be  considered  an  essential  feature  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  School  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  for  the  purpose,  of  instruction. 

The  School  Department  shall  provide  such  a  course  of 
study  and  training  as  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  and  store 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  each  may  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  and  put  in  possession,  as  far  as  possible 
thereby,  of  an  available  and  honorable  means  of  self-sup- 
port, 

The  Music  Department  shall  furnish  to  all  of  the  pupils 
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the  most  approved  facilities  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
culture,  to  the  extent  of  their  individual  ability  in  thai 
direction,  and  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  special  tal 
ents  for  the  profession  of  music  it  shall  furnish  sucii  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  and  training  as  will  best 
fit  them  for  engaging  in  it  as  a  means  of  support. 

The  Industrial  Department  shall  supply  to  both  sexes 
of  the  pupils,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age, 
proper  facilities  for  acquiring-  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  such  manual  arts  as  will  tend  to  render  them  more 
self-reliant  in  a  general  way  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute, so  far  as  may  be,  to  their  maintenance  after  fin- 
ishing their  course  of  instruction. 

The  Physical  Department  shall  embrace  a  thorough 
course  of  light  gymnastics  and  other  appropriate  exercises 
of  like  character,  together  with  other  approved  agencies  for 
the  promotion  of  sound  health  and  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  Household  Department  shall  provide  all  needful 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  the  boarding  of  the 
officers  and  pupils,  the  care  of  patients  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  to  indigent  pupils,  and  every- 
thing of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  but 
no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  brief 
daily  services  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  School,  consisting 
of  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  officers  and  pupils  residing 
in  the  building,  when  not  prevented  by  sickness.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Sunday  school,  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  which  shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the 
pupils,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  rea- 
sons approved  by  the  Superintendent.  The  pupils  should 
at  all  times  be  encouraged  to  attend  on  Sunday,  whenever 
possible,  some  place  of  public  worship. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  School,  and  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
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Board  of  Trustees.    His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 

welfare  of  the  School,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
ness during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
shall  be  employed  in  the  School  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
He  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings,  grounds,  and 
property  of  the  School,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  order  and  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  shall  also 
be  accountable  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of  books 
and  other  appliances  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  School. 
He  shall  make  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  supplies  of 
every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  shall  require  all 
parties  furnishing  anything  for  the  use  of  the  School  to 
submit  to  him  itemized  and  detailed  statements,  which 
statements  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  money  received  by  him  from  any  source  on  account  of 
the  School  shall  be  paid  over  montlily  to  the  Treasurer  and 
his  receipt  taken  therefor.    He  shall  make  no  contract  for 
repairs  or  improvements  for  more  than  $10  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee.    He  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
pupils  received  into  the  School,  embracing  their  names 
and  ages,  the  cause  and  degree  of  their  blindness,  the  dates 
of  their  admission  and  discharge,  the  post  office  address  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  such  other  information  con- 
cerning them  as  may  be  deemed  important.    He  shall  take 
such  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  dic- 
tated hy  the  Trustees.    He  shall  exercise  due  care  in  the 
promotion  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  by  requiring  of  them 
frequent  and.  thorough  ablutions,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  entire  abstinence  from  all  injurious  practices,  and 
providing  them  with  good,  substantial  diet,  together  with 
comfortable  sleeping  accommodations,  and  in  all  cases  of 
sickness  see  that  they  have  prompt  medical  treatment,  as 
well  as  every  other  necessary  attention.    He  shall  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with 
the  strictest  principles  of  morality;  and  while  he  is  en- 
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joined  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils,  he  shall  studiously  avoid  and  prevent 
the  inculcation  of  sectarian  views,  and  the  same  care  shall 
also  be  observed  in  regard  to  partisan  politics.  It  shall  be 
considered  by  him  an  essential  feature  in  the  management 
of  the  School  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  intercourse  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  pupils ;  and  he  shall,  therefore, 
see  that  they  are  never  together  excepting  in  the  class 
rooms  during  the  hours  of  instruction,,  or  in  the  presence 
of  some  officer.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  daily  visit* 
to  the  various  class  rooms,  working  rooms,  and  shop  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
himself  informed  as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of 
pupils  and  of  making  such  suggestions  to  the  instructors 
as  he  may  deem  useful. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require,  in  the  Library  De- 
partment, monthly  and  quarterly  examinations;  and  at 
the  final  examination  in  May  a  report  of  the  standing  of 
each  pupil  for  the  year,  both  in  scholarship  and  deport- 
ment, shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  a  rec- 
ord of  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  School. 

While  the  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  pupils — the  pun- 
ishment to  be,  in  general,  reprimand  (public  or  private), 
suspension  for  a  limited  time  from  all  exercises,  depriva 
tion  of  privileges,  separate  confinement,  and  other  light 
punishment — he  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed 
to  expel  a  pupil  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  without 
authority  from  the  Trustees. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require  that  the  food  provided 
be  of  the  same  quality,  prepared  and  served  the  same  for 
Superintendent,  officers,  and  pupils.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
School,  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  of  the 
health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  School, 
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which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  19th  of  June  in  each 
year. 

Sec.  9.  The  teachers,  matron,  physician,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers,  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,  or  at  any  subsequent  or 
adjourned  meeting,  but  no  relative  of  any  Trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  of  said  positions.  The  du- 
ties and  hours  of  work  of  the  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  from 
duty  without  his  permission ;  but  all  shall  be  in  their  re- 
spective class  rooms  or  work  rooms  promptly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  shall  perform  their  duties  with  energy 
and  spirit  and  at  all  times  endeavor  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  School  in  all 
departments  under  their  control.  They  shall  exercise, 
both  during  the  hours  of  study  and  at  other  times,  a  close 
supervision  over  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  pupils; 
they  shall  strictly  prevent  all  association  (except  for  the 
purpose  of  study)  of  the  male  and  female  pupils;  and 
they  shall,  by  advice  and  example,  enforce  and  encourage 
habits  of  order,  punctuality,  regularity  of  conduct,  and  a 
high  moral  tone  among  the  pupils  generally.  Each  teacher 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  pupils 
while  under  his  or  her  particular  charge,  and  it  shall  be 
The  duty  of  all  to  lend  their  aid  at  all  times  to  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  pupils  by 
judicious  advice  and  restraint  and  by  reporting  to  him  any 
disorderly  conduct  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  School.  To  this  end  they  will  board  and  make  their 
home  at  the  institution,  except  when  a  special  agreement 
is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  oversee  pupils  out  of  school 
hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment as  may  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent  They 
will  spend  their  nights,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays  at  the 
School,  except  as  they  may  be  excused  by  special  arrange- 
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ment  with  the  Superintendent,  all  leaves  of  absence 
granted  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  pur- 
pose and  reported  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Tn  3tee». 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  hemselves  t<  > 
the  highest  interest  of  the  School  and  unself  slily  to  ^ive 
their  best  strength  to  promote  its  success  ;  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy,  or  evil  spe  iking  among 
themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  \  upils.  Gos 
siping  and  forming  cliques,  or  parties,  among  themselves 
or  with  pupils  are  each  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Teach- 
ers will  meet  with  the  Superintendent,  wliei  aver  by  him 
required  to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  conf  erri  ig  with  him. 
and  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  Superintendent  at 
such  stated  intervals  as  he  may  determine  foi  the  purpose 
of  conference,  instruction,  advice,  and  commcn  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  the  classes,  places  of  duty,  and 
meals  will  be  required  of  each  teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants,  and  employes  are  strictly  for^ 
bidden  to  demand,  solicit,  suggest,  accept,  or  receive  any 
fee,  gift,  present,  or  gratuity  from  any  visitor,  pupil, 
guardian,  or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances 
will  such  be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  Su  perintendent 
any  infraction  or  violation  of  the  rules,  bre  aches  of  de- 
corum, or  anything  affecting  the  good  name  o  £  the  School. 

No  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  the  School  shall 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  any  pupil ;  ;ut  when  ex- 
treme cases  of  disobedience  occur,  such  as  mei  it  more  than 
a  reprimand,  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Sir.  erintendent. 

The  letters  of  the  pupils  shall  be  read  as  soc  n  as  possible 
after  the  mail  has  been  received,  and  the  co  'respondence 
of  the  pupils  shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and 
shall  never  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation. 

No  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
any  pupil  from  the  premises  unless  authority  to  do  so  is 
especially  delegated  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  shall  preside  at  the  several  tables  in  the 
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dining  room  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  teach- 
ing the  pupils  good  table  manners,  and  also  to  see  that  the 
food  is  properly  served,  and  that  the  servants,  in  waiting, 
attend  to  their  duties. 

Especially  shall  each  teacher  endeavor  to  advance  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  or  continuing  in  eccentric  personal 
habits  or  peculiarities,  and  to  teach  them  to  deport  them- 
selves in  a  courteous,  kindly  manner,  as  well  in.  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  as  with  the  officers  of  the  School. 

In  case  of  protracted  sickness  a  substitute  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  It  shall  be  under- 
stood that  the  time  of  the  teachers  belongs  to  the  School, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  respond  willingly  to  any  call 
made  upon  them,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  pupils. 

Sec.  10.  The  Matron  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  have  the  supervision  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  School.  She  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent,  engage  the  female  servants,  and,  with  the 
same  approval,  have  authority  to  discharge  them;  she 
shall  exercise  close  and  special  vigilance  over  the  work  of 
the  kitchen  and  laundry  and  the  preparation  of  the  food, 
and  shall  see  that  the  meals  are  punctually  and  orderly 
served,  and  that  everything  connected  therewith  is  scrupu- 
lously clean  ;  she  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the  house 
in  order  to  see  that  the  servants  have  faithfully  and  thor- 
oughly discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them;  she  shall 
have  especial  charge  of  the  sick  and  see  that  they  have 
every  necessary  care  and  attention  ;  she  shall  have  the  care 
of  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  furnishing  from  the  proper 
supplies  such  as  are  dependent  upon  the  School  and  noti- 
fying the  Superintendent  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
provided  for  by  their  friends  (the  making  and  repair- 
ing of  such  clothing  shall  be  done  under  her  immediate 
inspection  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves) ;  she  shall  bear  a  maternal  relation  to  all  of  the 
pupils  and  the  particular  care  of  the  girls  as  to  govern- 
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ment;  she  shall  teach  them  habits  of  personal  neatness, 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  general  tidiness  of  their  bed- 
rooms, and  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  correcting  un- 
becoming and  peculiar  habits  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  generosity  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other;  she  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superintend- 
ent for  the  performance  of  any  other  reasonable  service 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  School. 

The  Matron  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  School  without 
notifying  the  Superintendent  and  receiving  his  consent  to 
her  absence. 

Sec.  11.  The  Physician  shall  render  such  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  pupils  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  School.  He  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  consulting  physician;  and  he  shall 
vaccinate,  upon  their  reception  into  the  School,  all  pupils 
who  have  not  been  previously  vaccinated. 

Sec.  12.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
who  are  not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
infirmity  for  useful  instruction,  shall  be  considered  eligi- 
ble for  admission  as  pupils  of  the  School ;  but  no  one  whose 
age  does  not  come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  be  re- 
ceived, except  in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  the  regular  pupils  shall  be  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  School  at  the  commencement  of  each  session 
and  to  remain  until  its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  other  exigency;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  without  sufficient  reason, 
the  right  of  such  delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the 
School  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  pupils  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  public  concerts, 
either  during  the  session  or  the  vacation,  from  which,  they 
expect  to  derive  pecuniary  benefit 
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Xo  female  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
under  any  circ  umstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  School,  or.,  ome  other  person  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent :  no  m  Te  pnpil  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
except  by  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  delegated  by 
him  to  do  so,  .  nd  no  male  pupil  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  al  owed  to  leave  the  premises  without  a  reli- 
able person  to  ittend  him. 

Xo  commim  cation  of  any  kind  between  the  sexes  shall 
be  allowed.  an<  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  see  each  other 
except  in  the  p  'esence  of  an  officer  of  the  School. 

The  pupils  hall  be  required  at  all  times  to  render  to 
the  teachers  th  i  most  implicit  obedience  and  respect 

Pupils  who  'omplete  the  course  of  study  with  credit  to 
themselves  aha  1  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  t".  e  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  School  wid  also  confer  medals  upon  those  who  have 
finished  the  co  irse  in  music. 

Sec.  13.  Tl  e  Engineer  shall  have  full  charge  of  the 
heating  appara  us  and  perform  any  light  mechanical  work 
about  the  hon  ^e  the  Superintendent  may  require.  He 
shall  not  absei  t  himself  from  the  premises  without  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Xight  %  Tatchman  shall  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  f  his  duties  and  he  shall  be  responsible, 
while  on  duty,  for  the  safety  of  the  School  building  from 
fire  and  for  th  4  security  of  the  whole  premises  from  rob- 
bery and  tresr.  iss.  He  shall  see  that  the  visitors  of  the 
servants  leave  promptly  at  10  P.M..  so  that  the  house  may 
be  duly  closed  md  secured  for  the  night,  and  any  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  the  servants  shall  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Si  perintendent  He  shall  also  attend  upon 
the  sick  male  p  ipOs  who  may  be  placed  in  his  care  during 
the  niirht  by  tl  3  Superintendent. 

Sec.  14.  Th  re  shall  be  one  annual  session  of  the  School, 
commencing  or  the  first  day  of  September  and  closing  on 
the  seventh  day  of  June  following. 
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During  the  session  no  officer  of  the  School  can  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  except  by  permissio  n  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  School  is  subject  to  instant  removal 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  15.  The  school  for  the  colored  blind  occupies  a 
separate  building,  but  is  under  the  same  administration 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Sec.  16.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  School  shall  be 
admitted  every  day  from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  PARENTS. 

Parents  should  write  regularly  and  cheerfully  to  their 
children.  Especially  should  this  be  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  when  they  are  among  strarge  people  and 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  Encouraging  le  tors,  with  the 
kind  treatment  received  here,  will  dispel  all  cases  of  home- 
sickness. 

Parents  or  guardians  must  provide  a  su  hcient  amount 
of  good,  comfortable  clothing.  Each  art  cle  should  be 
marked  plainly  with  indelible  ink.  Expends  to  and  from 
School  must  be  defrayed  by  parent  or  gua  -dian.  If  un- 
able to  do  this,  application  should  he  made  to  the  judge  of 
the  County  Court. 

Letters,  packages,  and  boxes  for  the  pupils  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Superintendent,  and  express  pack- 
ages should  be  prepaid  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Send 
money  orders  and  checks  made  payable  t<i  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Parents  will  be  informed  immediately  by  letter  or  tele- 
gram in  case  of  serious  illness  of  pupils. 

The  applicant  must  be  sound  in  mind,  moral  in  char- 
acter, free  from  epilepsy  and  all  contagion;  diseases,  and 
unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  school.  A  doctor's  certifi- 
cate to  this  effect  should  always  accompany  the  application. 
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An  appointment,  or  scholarship,  will  be  sent  to  the  pu- 
pil on  receipt  of  the  application  blank  satisfactorily  and 
properly  filled. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent. J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent. 
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CLOTHING  REQUISITION. 


Each  child  on  entering  the  Institution  must  be  sup- 
plied with  the  following  quantity  of  clothing  of  good 
material  or  the  means  to  purchase  same  : 

For  Boys.  For  Girls. 

2  suits  for  week-day  wear.   2  dresses  for  week-day  wear. 

1  suit  for  Sunday  wear.      2  white  underskirts. 

3  col.  and  1  white  day  shirt.  2  colored  underskirts. 

2  night  shirts.  3  night  dresses  or  gowns. 
6  pair  socks  or  stockings.    6  pair  of  stockings. 

1  woolen  and  1  straw  hat.    1  warm  jacket. 

2  suits  of  light  underwear.  3  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear.  2  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

3  pair  shoes.  3  pair  of  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  tooth  brush.  1  comb  and  1  tooth  brush. 

Small  boys  should  have  more  underwear  than  larger 
ones.  Their  pants,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  should  be 
of  washable  material  for  every-day  wear.  They  should 
have  six  waists  (instead  of  shirts)  and  an  extra  pair  of 
trousers. 

Small  girls  should  be  provided  with  aprons. 

Instead  of  a  dress  for  Sunday  wear,  the  girls  must 
bring  money  to  purchase  a  uniform  hat  and  dress.  This 
press  is  made  in  the  sewing-room,  free  of  charge. 

Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  trunk  or  box  in 
which  to  keep  clothing.  Clothing  must  be  marked  with 
name. 

Parents  are  requested  to  thoroughly  repair  during  the 
summer  vacation  all  the  clothing  which  the  pupils  will 
bring  back  with  them  on  their  return  to  school. 
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Enrollment  of  Pupils 

December  20, 1930,  to  December  20, 1902,  Session  1900-1901. 


Girls. 

POSTOFFICE. 

County. 

Abney,  Beulah  ... 

Rutler's  Landing 

Clav 

Abney,  Virda  

Butler's  Landin°" 

Clay 

Alford,  Annie 

Brentwood 

Williamson 

Bailey,  Mattie   

Martin 

Weakley 

Beach,  Helen 

Nashville 

"Davidson 

Bennett.  Georr  e 

Hu  n  ti  n  crc\  on 

Carroll 

Bledsoe,  Ruby 

Murfreesboro 

Rutherford 

Pogle,  Eula  M  i 

"NT  3  <iVi  vi  lip 

Davifl  con 
 ex  v  iuouii 

Brown,  Allie  

NJacViville* 

.  iiajuviiiv.  . 

"Davidson 

^Browning.  Jo  ie 

Wpfiklpv 

\  V  \_  CL  XV  A  ^  V 

"  Bruce,  Alma  . 

Dellrose 

Lincoln 

Bruce,  Maud 

Dellrose 

Lincoln 

Butler,  Cleo. 

Carroll 

Bucy,  Stella. 

Henrv 

Ryrd,  Susie  Mni 

Covington 

Tipton 

Callihan.  T.  Joe   

....  Gleeson 

 Weakly 

Campbell,  Willie  

 Burns  

Dickson 

Carroll,  Margaret  

....  Knoxville 

Knox 

Carson,  Annie  

Inman  

 Marion 

Clark,  Elizabeth  

Fairfield 

 Bedford 

Clendenning,  Mattie  B  

.Gleeson 

 Weaklev 

Commons.  Margaret 

Molino 

.  Lincoln 

Cook,  Katharine 

.      .            .     .      1    1_  ■    1  1         1  l  v  1   

Coffee 

Cook,  Samuela 

Manchester  

Coffee 

Cooper,  Ada   

Westport  

Carroll 

Cox,  Ettie  

Humboldt  

 Gibson 

*Dobson,  Clyde   

Athens   

McMinn 

Dodd,  Vera 

Cavvia  

.  Carroll 

Drake,  Susie  Mitt 

Bordeaux  

Davidson 

Edwards  Pearl  

Nashville  

 Davidson 

Ellison.  Julia   

Lenoir  

  Loudon 

Echols,  Elizabeth 

.  Stokes  

.  Dyer 

^Epperson.  141  ian  

.  Georgetown   

 Meigs 

Epps.  Willie   

Fosterville.  

Rutherford 

*Eubanks,  Ktary  

.  Livingstone  

Overton 

Everett.  Lottie   

.   .  Huntingdon 

.  Carroll 

Ezell,  Lillian  

.  Gadsden   

 Crockett 
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Fernandez,  Florence  Rogersville  Hawkins 

Flatt,  Bessie  Mai  Memphis  Shelby 

Foster,  Fannie  Ketchall  Marion 

*  Francis,  Nelle,  Winchester  Franklin 

Fulton,  Maud  Fosterville  Rutherford 

Carner,  Judith  Winchester  Franklin 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville  Davidson 

Garretty,  Edith  .Nashville  Davidson 

Gray,  Olivia   .  Nashville  Davidson 

Haralson.  Elizabeth .  .  Cleveland  Bradley 

Hartley,  Sallie  Eva  Benton 

Hawkins  Lula  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Henderson.  Lottie  Cedar  Hill  Robertson 

Hendrixon,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson 

Hicks,  Demma  Joelton  Cheatham 

Hicks.  Maud  .   Dayton-  Rhea 

Holland,  Valeria  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence 

Horner,  Hattie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Hodges,  Annie  Mai ,  Nashville  Davidson 

Hudson  Lola  Nashville  Davidson 

Humphreys,  Edith  Gadsden   Crockett 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington 

Hunter,  Ellen  Nashville  Davidson 

Jackson,  Docia  Jonesboro   .Washington 

Johnson,  Jessie  Nashville  Davidson 

Jones,  Stella  Cross  Plains  Robertson 

King,  Cora  Buena  Vista  Carroll 

Lanier,  Beulah.  . .    .  .Mehaney  Henderson 

Lashlee,  Linnie  Camden  Benton 

Martin.  Mamie  Gadsden  Grockett 

Martin,  Hattie  Gadsden  Crockett 

Mays,  Ada  Knoxville  Knox 

Meals,  Elizabeth  Gleeson  Weakley 

Miller,  Edith  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Miller,  Pearl  McLemoresville  Carroll 

Moore,  Orpha  Shepherds  Hamilton 

Morrison,  Mollie  Whitewell  Marion 

Nicholson,  Minnie  Ridgedale  Hamilton 

Owen,  Hazel   ...  Buena  Vista  Carroll 

Padgett,  Addie  Franklin  Williamson 

Page,  Laura  Hathaway  Lake 

Parker,  Lula    Pulaski    Giles 

Patterson,  Lillie   Pierceville  Polk 

Potter,  Vera   Nashville  Davidson 

Ray,  Luella  Await  Franklin 

Ray,  Beulah  ,  Await   Franklin 

Rhea,  Margaret   Knoxville  Knox 

Reynolds,  Belle  Deermont  Morgan 
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Rittenberry,  Lucy  Cookeville  Patnam 

Smith,  Melissa  Nasbville  Davidson 

Smith,  Nancy  Sequachie  (  ollege  Bledsoe 

Stanfield,  Letitia  Nashville  Davidson 

Sullivan,  Ruby  Millington  Shelby 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Gang   Cumberland 

Tharp,  Alice  Decatur   Meigs 

Thornberg,  Essie   Charlotte  Dickson 

Thomas,  Lillie  Tracy  City  Grundy 

Thompson,  Lula  Tracy  City  Grundy 

Vowell,  Constance   Gleeson  Weakley 


Witt,  Emma   .  Georgetown 

Wyatt,  Arabia  Zach  

Wilhoite,  Maggie  Nashville 

*Zornes,  Frances  Nashville.  . 

Puckett,  Luna  Greenfield 


.  .  .  Meigs 
. .  Benton 
Davidson 
Davidson 
Weaklev 


BOYS. 

Andrews,  Eugene   Oakland  Fayette 

Aymon,  Adolph   Chattanooga.  Hamilton 

Aymon,  Leonard   .  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Barker,  Horatio  Laurel  Bloomery  Johnson 

Beacham,  Aaron   Gadsden   Crockett 

Blair,  Walter   Nashville   Davidson 

^Brannen.  Clarence  Nashville   Davidson 

Bridges,  Luther  Dollar   Carroll 

Butcher,  Alphonso   Knoxville.  Knox 

Byers,  Reuben  Memphis  Shelby 


Cary,  George  Cawia 

Cary,  Landon   Carroll 

Chambers,  Arthur  Harriman 

Cole,  Furman  Zach  


Drake,  Newton 
Dyer,  Lawson 
Englert,  Leo 
Foutch,  Alton 
*Fuson,  Negley. 
Gilliam,  John 
Griggs,  Leslie 
*  Hampton,  Roy 
Hatley,  William 
Heath,  Morris  . 
Hodges,  Frank 
Horn,  Alex 
Horn,  Walter. 


 C  arroll 

 Carroll 

 Roane 

Benton 

 Knox 

 Greene 

 Davidson 

Aleaxndria  DeKalb 

Nashville    Davidson 

Sherman  Heights.  Hamilton 


Knoxville 
Langdonia 
Nashville 


Columbia 

Bolton  

Savannah. 
Tate  Springs 
Nashville 
Nashville 
Nashville 


Haughton,  A.  G  Spring  Creek 

H  aughton,  Walter  Spring  Creek 

Horton,  Joseph   FosterviUe 


 Maury 

Shelby 

...  Hardin 
Grainger 
Davidson 
I  )avidson 
Davidson 

. , .  Madison 
.  Madison 

Rutherford 
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Johnson,  Roy  

Joyner,  Cecil  

Lawrence,  Frank 

Leford,  Bays  

McGee,  James  

Meredith,  George  

oore,  John  

Morgan,  Virgil  

Morton,  Frank   

Neathery,  John 

Nelson,  John  

Newberry,  Charles 

♦Newman,  Robert  

Newcome,  Baxter  

Nicholson,  Benjamin. 

Parker,  Cecil  

Perkins,  Clarence  

Pippin,  John  

Roberts,  John 

Rodgers,  Fred  

Scott,  Bruce 

Scott,  George   

Scott,  Robert  Lucilla 

Scott,  Morgan   Solon 


Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Buenavista  Carroll 

Nashville  ....  Davidson 

Winchester  Franklin 

Saltillo  Hardin 

Ethridge  Lawrence 

Nashville   Davidson 

Dayton  Rhea 

Memphis   .  Shelby 

Glenmary  ....  Scott 

Lenoir  Loudon 

Meadow  Loudon 

Townes  Carroll 

Trundles  X  Roads  Seveir 

Columbia  Maury 

Wildersville  Gibson 

Jacksoii    Madison 

Mason  Tipton 

Butler's  Landing  Clay 

Sharon   Weakley 

Lucilla  Jefferson 

Lucilla  Jefferson 

 Jefferson 

 White 


.  Roane 
Shelby 
Gibson 
Carroll 


Sanders,  Joe   Harrimau  

Singleton,  Julian  Memphis  

Simmons,  Samuel  Humboldt  

Spellings,  William  Lavonia  

Tatum,  Moody  Gadsden  Crockett 

Tatum,  Rufus  Gadsden   Crockett 

Taylor,  William  Nashville  Davidson 

Terry,  Charles.   .  Helenwood  Scott 

Tharp,  William.         ;  Decatur  Meigs 

Thurman,  William  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Trevette,  J.  W  Memphis  ,  Shelby 

Underwood,  William  Harriman  Roane 

Vaughan .  Robert  Nashville  Davidson 

Watts,  Bascomb  Harriman  Knox 

Webster,  Beecher   Knoxville  i  Roane 

White,  Carlos   Westport. .   Carroll 

Wilcox,  Horace  Nashville  Davidson 

^Wildner,  Fred   Nashville  Davidson 

Williams,  Edgar   Cookeville  Putnam 

Willis.  Richard  Coal  Creek   Anderson 

Wilson,  Lewis  Knoxville  Knox 

Weatherly ,  Dorsey  Eggville  Benton 

Woodward,  Verner  Buford  Giles 

*  Wood  ward,  Leonard  Buford...  Giles 

tDied. 
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Wright.  Knox- 

Glass  

Obion 

Scott,  Charles 

Atoka   

Tipton 

SESSION  1901-1902. 

New  pupils 

and  old  ones  readmitted. 

GIRL^v 

^Colvett.  Kate   

Yokel  j  

 Giles 

^Cravens,  Alice   

Gardner    .  . 

Weakley 

^Curtis.  Bertha   

Tracy  City 

.  .  Grundy 

*Denham  Nettie   

Chattanooga  

Hamilton 

\ Jamison,  Eva  

Clarksburg  

 Carroll 

*McCollum,  Ona   

Dyer   

...  Gibson 

sMedlin,  Emma  Sue 

Gadsden 

Crockett 

£Neeley,  Mary 

Celina  

 Clay 

'/Parker.  Georgia 

Huntingdon 

 Caaroll 

Bozarth.  Clara  Belle   

Lyle   

.  Hickman 

Carter.  Bertha   

Doyle  

 White 

Caldwell,  Ina  

Knoxville  

Knox 

Corbett,  Annie  

Nashville 

Davidson 

Cruze.  Katharine   

Knoxville 

Knox 

Dudley,  Annie   

McKenze  

Carroll 

Foster.  Fannie  

Nathville . 

Davidson 

Frizzell,  Cora  

Whitwell 

Marion 

French,  Susie 

Isom    ... 

  Maury 

Fuqua.  Florence   

Terrell 

 Weakley 

Hall,  Margaret  .... 

McLemoresville   

Carroll 

Haralson,  Clara  May   

Cleveland   

 Meigs 

Harrell.  Alice 

Alamo  

Crockett 

Johnson.  Dora 

White  Bluff 

Dickson 

Tones,  Nelle   . 

Epperson 

Monroe 

Lancaster.  Dove 

.  .  Ruth  

Hardin 

Logue.  Delia   

.  Rural  Hill 

 Wilson 

Loveday.  Norah  Pearl 

Knoxville 

 Knox 

McDaniel.  Jennie  

Harrison   

....  Hamilton 

Maguffin.  Divah   

White  Fern  

 Madison 

Mitchell.  Aleene  .... 

Bells 

Crockett 

Morgan.  Florence 

.  Morgan  

Henderson 

Newby.  Fannie   

Fosterville  .... 

Rutherford 

Petty,  Katie  

.  . .  .  Nash vi lie   

 Davidson 

Pipkin.  Minnie  

Mercer 

.  .  .  .  Madison 

Pipkin.  Lula  May  

.   .  Mercer   

 Madison 

Sanders.  Sallie  

Pless   

 Anderson 

Stocklev,  Felicia  

Summertown 

Lawrence 

Lawrence 

2  Readmitted. 
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BOYS. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell    .  Weakley 

Gilpin.  Henry   Castoria  Tipton 

Hampton.  Earl  Bolton  Shelby 

Harrell,  John    Alamo  Crockett 

Hefley,  Chester  Crockett  Mills  Crockett 

Humphreys,  Aracah  Nashville  Davidson 

Hunter,  Everett   Nashville  Davidson 

Jordan,  Robert   Luray  Madison 

McCann,  John  Glenmary.  Scott 

McCampbell.  John  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

McBee,  Abe   Sewanee  Franklin 

Meadows,  James  Saltillo   Hardin 

Miles,  Harry  Nashville  Davidson 

Osborne,  Estell  Wartrace  Bedford 

Reasons,  Frazier   Gadsden  Crockett 

Rice,  Beverly  .  . . .  Hunt  Madison 

Rohling,  Herman  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence 

Scott,  John  Summertown  Lawrence 

Scott,  Frank  Summertown  Lawrence 

Sutton.  Ellis  Knoxville  Knox 

Trout.  William  Trimble   Dyer 

Washburn,  Jesse  Summertown  Lawrence 

Walker,  Chester  Barfield  Benton 

Westmoreland,  John  Celina  Clay 

^Griggs,  Leslie  Columbia  Maury 

gLynch,  William  Milan  Gibson 

Ayler,  Frank  McKenzie  Carroll 

Baker,  Gerty  Right  Hardin 

Biss.  Charles  Kingston   Roane 

Bileu,  Thomas  Nashville  Davidson 

Blair.  William.   Noeton  Grainger 

Carter,  George  Maury  City  Crockett 

Chasteen,  Henry  Chattanooga   Hamilton 

Cherry,  Woodsey  Lesbia  Stewart 

Corum,  Barton  Gardner  Weakley 

Crenshaw,  Price   ....  Kerrville  Shelby 

Davis,  Charles   Nashville  Davidson 

Davis,  Andrew  Rockwood  Raane 

Diemer,  Charles  Seven  Lawrence 

SESSION  1902-1903  FROM  SEPTEMBEB  1  TO  DECEMBER  20. 
New  pupils  and  old  ones  readmitted. 

GIRLS. 

Bennett,  Harriet  Crocket  Mills  Crockett 

Bennett,  Martha  Crockett  Mills  Crockett 

\  Readmitted. 
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Bii  iiiingtia.ni ,  Fannie  

 Holladav  

Brown.  Hattie  

 Morristown   

 xiamblen 

Carter.  Edna  

 Maurv  Citv  

 Crockett 

 Greene 

Cleaves,  Mary  

 oneiDy 

 \\  eaKiey 

 Knox 

Puqua.  Myrtle  

 1  erreii  

 Weakley 

Giles,  Laura  .  

 Cleveland  

 tsraaiey 

"Hon  \r^>ni<» 

xiaii.  jioiiie  

 Huntingdon .  ... 

 ^arroii 

Hodges,  Lila 

 Palmersville 

 VI  eakley 

Johns,  Annie  

. .  .  .  Toone  

  riarain 

Johnson,  Beatrice  

Elizabethton .  

 Carter 

ivnignt.  x^i.zaoetn  

 Springfield  

 Robertson 

Lenderman,  Fannie 

 \  uma  .  .  .  . ,  

 Carroll 

jjartin.  .~viiie  

 it  r  trtrLiidinJ.  

.  Henry 

Martin.  May   

 Obion  

Obion 

Menunskin.  Annie   

......  Chattanooga   

 Hamilton 

Dale,  Lillian  

 Sugartree  

 Decatur 

King,  rearl   

  ±>ngnton  

 Tipton 

Pardue,  Carrie  .   

 Grantville   

Montgomery* 

Rose.  Lillian  

......  Hathaway  

T  qI-p 
...  L,aKc 

scott.  Kacnei  .  .              .  . 

 Huntingdon  

.  .  .  v^arroii 

Simmons.  Lydia 

rif.ii.ii_  j»  .it 
. .   .  tiumDoiat  

Gibson 

Suggs,  Nellie  . 

Nashville. 

Davidson 

Tipton.  Sue  Addie 

Dyersbury  . 

 Dyer 

Webb.  Pauline  ........ 

.  .Ore  Spring  . 

Weakley 

Williams,  Myrtle 

Manchester 

 Coffee 

gEzell.  Lillian  

 Gadsden  

 Crockett 

BOYS. 

Austin,  Wramon   

 Savannah  

 Hardin 

Andrews,  Joe  B  

......  Arlington  

.  bneloy 

Brown,  Andrew  

 Ozone  

Cumberland 

Brown.  William 

.  .  .  Ozone .   

Cumberland 

Brown,  Xelia      .  . 

.  Singleton  

rseaiora 

Chitwood,  Edgar   

 Nashville   . 

Davidso^ 

Lrariana,  jonn 

.  Seveirville  

  Seveir 

Harris,  rlarola  

Memphis  

.  isneiDy 

Hubbard,  John  

Limestone         .    .  . 

...  Washington 

Jennings,  Ollie    .  . 

  Millington 

bhelby 

Jeter,  Shirley   

 Lulleoka   

 Maury 

Johnson,  John 

....  Huntingdon   

Carroll 

Kelly,  George 

 Johnson  City  

.  Washington 

Henry,  Fred 

A  fn  T*T*1~1  1  1 

TR1  All  n  t 

Oldfield,   

.   .  Tullahoma  

 Coffee 

Randies,  George   

 Knoxville  

 Knox 

Shriver,  Fred  

 Nashville  V 

Da\*idson 

1  Readmitted. 
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Sowell,  Shens   Memphis  Shelby 

Taylor,  Dosy  Harriman  Roane 

Williams,  Oscar   Cookville   Putnam 

Wyatt,  Ben  Milan  Gibson 

I  Chambers,  Arthur   Harriman   Roane 

{Spellings,  William   Cedar  Grove   Carroll 

COLORED  PUPILS. 
From  December  20,  Session  1900-1901. 

GIRLS. 

Boyd,  Belle   Nashville    .  Davidson 

Blakey,  Mary..   Clarksville       ....  .Montgomery 

Blalark,  Bertha  Bath  Spring  Hardin 

Blalark,  Willie  Bath  Spring   Hardin 

Gertie,  Eskridge    Union  City   Obion 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson 

Clark,  Pearl  Milan  Gibson 

Carter,  Jane  Nashville  Davidson 

Croma,  Lena  Lewisburg   .Marshall 

Cox,  Vanilla  Nashville  Davidson 

Davis,  Blanche  Nashville  Davidson 

Evans,  Margaret  Humboldt  Crockett 

Glascoe,  Lizzie  Nashville   Davidson 

Gore,  Nannie  V  Gainesboro   Jackson 

Jones,  Mary  L  Tullahoma   Coffee 

Matthews,  Snowbird  Gadsden  Crockett 

Miller,  Katie  A  Fosterville  Rutherford 

Nelson,  Bessie  Faro  Davidson 

Nicholson,  Katie  M    Memphis  Shelby 

Ray,  Minnie  Nashville  Davidson 

Scruggs,  Harriett   Lavergne  Rutherford 

Tharp,  Katie  Fulton,  Ky  Obion 

*Guinn,  Emma   Fulton,  Ky  Obion 

Woods,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

BOYS. 

Clark,  Mack  Leadville  Jefferson 

Dalton,  Fred  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Dickerson ,  Harv  ey  Erin  H  ouston 

Donaldson,  Felix  Nashville  Davidson 

Elkin,  John  H  Nashville  Davidson 

Ely,  Jordan  Ashland  City  Cheatham 

Fuqua,  Lofton  Trezevant  Carroll 

Harris,  James  BelkvMeade  Davidson 

Harrell,  Melvin   Darden   Henderson 


$  Readmitted  *  "^T  Graduated. 
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Henderson,  Ruth  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Jennings,  Jesse  Harriman  Roane 

Morris,  Gilbert  Gadsden  Davidson 

Neal.  James   Chattanooga  Hamilton 

t Northern,  Andrew  Dyer  Gibson 

Shawn,  John  Beulah  Greene 

Street,  Willie  Nashville   .Davidson 

Stump,  Willie   Nashville  ■  Davidson 

Gordon,  William   Lynnville   Giles 

NEW  PUPILS— Session  1901-1902. 
GIRLS. 

Greene,  Sarah  Nashville  Davidson 

Miller,  Nancy  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Smith,  Roxie  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Winston,  Lena   Nashville  Davidson 

BOYS. 

Church,  Clyde  Obion  Obion 

Gregory,  Mike  Nashville  Davidson 

Jones,  Ruddy  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Logan,  George   .Rogersville  Hawkins 

Plummer,  Raymond  Bolton    Shelby 

Randolph,  Daniel  Memphis  Shelby 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood 

Williams,  Charlie  .   Nashville  Davidson 

SESSION  1902-1903,  FROM  SEPT.  1  TO  DEC.  20,  1902. 
New  pupils  and  old  ones  readmitted. 

GIRLS. 

Allen,  Elizabeth  Nashville  Davidson 

Binkley,  Alberta  Nashville  Davidson 

Binkiey,  Samuella  Nashville  Davidson 

Chambers,  Carrie  Bellebuckle  Bedford 

Huddleson,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson 

BOYS. 

Bostick,  Alonzo  Nashville  ..Davidson 

Boyd,  Edward  Nashville  Davidson 

^Clark,  Mack  Leadville   Jefferson 

Harvery,  William  Memphis  Shelby 

Lewis,  Luther  Nashville  Davidson 

Sledge,  William  Memphis  Shelby 

f  Died.    \  Readmitted. 
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SUMMARY, 


57th  session, 
Dec.  20,  1900 
to 

June  6,  1901. 
Enrollment. 

58th  session, 
1901-1902. 
Failed  to  ret'n 

Old  pupils  ad- 
mitted, 
New  pupils 
and  old  ones 
readmitted, 

Total  enroll'd 


White. 


Boys. 
80 


59th  session, 
Sept.  1,  1902, 
to 

Dec.  20,  1902, 
Failed  to  re'tn 

Old  pupils  ad- 
mitted, 
New  pupils 
and  old  ones 
readmitted. 


52 

40 
92 


39 
53 
23 


Girls.  Total. 
101  181 


24 
77 

J8 
115 

39 
76 
32 


52 
129 

78 
207 

78 
29 

55 


Colored. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 
18       24  42 


4         7  11 

14       17  31 

12 

45 


3 
6 


4 
21 


57 


1 1 


Total  enroll'd     76     108  184 


25 


25 


48 


Sum  Total 

223 

63 

160 

90 
250 


J4 

166 

66 
232 


1 
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COUNTIES  REPRESENTED. 

Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Brad- 
ley, Carroll,  Cheatham,  Clay,  Coffee,  Crockett,  Cumber- 
land, Davidson,  Decatur,  DeKalb,  Dickson,  Dyer, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Giles,  Gibson,  Grainger,  Greene, 
Grundy,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Hardeman,  Hardin, 
Hawkins,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman, 
Houston,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lake, 
Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Loudon,  Madison,  Marion,  Mar- 
shall, Maury,  Meigs,  McMinn,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Mont- 
gomery, Obion,  Overton,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane, 
Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Seveir, 
vShelby,  Stewart,  Tipton,  Washington,  Weakley,  White, 
Williamson.  —69. 

COUNTIES  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Campbell,  Cannon,  Carter,  Chester,  Claiborne,  Cocke, 
Fentress,  Hancock,  Humphreys,  James,  Lauderdale, 
Lewis,  Macon,  McNairy,  Moore,  Perry,  Pickett,  Smith, 
Sullivan,  Sumner,  Trousdale,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Bur- 
en,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wilson. — 27. 
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TO  THE  PAKENTS  OF  SEEING  AND  OF  BLIND 
CHILDKEN. 

L 

What  Shall  Parents  Do  to  Keep  Their  Seeing  Children 
From  Becoming  Blind? 
If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God  and 
take  every  care  to  preserve  it,  giving  special  heed  to  the 
following  suggestions : 

1.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse  shall 
cleanse  its  eyes  properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 
You  should  yourself  examine  your  child's  eyes  daily  for 
the  first  week;  and  if  the  slightest  redness  or  mattery  dis- 
charge appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  physician  at  once 
and  follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you  be  un- 
able to  get  him  immediately,  cleanse  the  child's  eyes  as 
often  as  a  trace  of  matter  appears  in  them,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  clean  linen  rag  or  an  absolutely  clean  bit  of 
sponge.  Wash  from  the  uose  outward  over  the  place  where 
the  lids  separate.  Besides  doing  this,  you  should  keep  on 
the  eye  a  fine  linen  rag,  which  must  be  kept  cold  either  by 
dipping  it  in  ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces  of  ice^ 
This  rag  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  must  be  exchanged  for 
a  cold  one  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm.  In  case  one 
eye  only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  touch  the 
well  eye  with  the  rag,  the  sponge,  or  the  water  used  upon 
the  affected  eye.  This  inflammation  of  the  eye  of  the 
newly  born  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Unless  the  proper 
means  be  immediately  employed,  the  inflammation  gener- 
ally destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty-five  have  lost  their 
sight  from  this  disease.  But  if  you  call  in  the  physician 
at  once  and  follow  out  his  advice,  you  may  confidently 
hope  that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Never  suffer  your  children  to  play  with,  or  even  to 
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handle,  objects  such  as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy 
pistols,  crossbows,  and  explosives,  with  which  they  can 
easily  injure  their  sight.  Nine  per  cent  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  heir  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means 
of  such  articles.  Even  if  one  eye  only  is  wounded,  there 
is  still  great  danger  that  the  other  one  will  become  affected 
through  sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence  in  all  cases  of 
injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus 
fever,  you  must  follow  carefully  the  directions  of  the  phy- 
sician, even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over,  for  any  neg- 
lect may  bring  on  blindness.  f  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
blind  children,  nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness 
of  this  kind.  Should  you  notice  during  the  sickness  that 
the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the  physician's  attention  to  the 
fact 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically  and  have 
scrofula  or  scrofulous  tendencies,  there  is  always  danger 
of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of  blindness.  Eight  per  cent  of 
all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this  way.  Look  to  it, 
therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are  well 
taken  care  of;  that  they  eat  good  and  easily-digestible 
food,  like  milk,  eggs,  and  meat ;  and  that  they  play  much 
in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice,  your  -children 
may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in 
the  twilight,  or  in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  or  by  any  like  occupation.  If  you  do,  they 
are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become  near-sighted,  or, 
indeed,  to  lose  their  eyesight 

6.  Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the 
physician  has  examined  their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether 
they  need  glasses,  and,  if  so,  what  kind  they  need. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's 
eyes,  you  are  most  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  phy- 
sician at  once. 
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II  . 

How  Shall  Parents  Manage  Their  Blind  Children  in  Their 
Early  Years  at  Home,  and  How  Bring  Them  Up? 
If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it 
to  you  to  be  tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you 
give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives  to  grow  up,  it  will  be  a 
capable  and  happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its  place  in 
life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit 
of  humanity,  a  burden  both  to  you  and  to>  itself.  Hence, 
attend  to'  the  following  rules  : 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing 
child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body 
and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  use  its 
hands,  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to  it,  and 
give  it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and 
arouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  chil- 
dren learn. 

3.  Do  not  let  the  child  sit  long  at  one  place  alone  and 
unoccupied,  but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in 
the  house,  in  the  yard,  and,  when  older,  even  about  the 
town.    Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, to  wash  itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its 
clothes,  and,  when  at  table,  to  use  properly  spoon,  fork, 
and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well 
as  a  seeing  child,  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in 
doing  them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It 
cannot  see  how  others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  its  companions.  Some  of  the 
most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rocking 
the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 
the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping 
and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in 
sitting.    As  soon  as  you  observe  such  practices  in  your 
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child,  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them 
up;  for  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling 
may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit,  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible 
with  seeing  children  and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of 
doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walking,  and  direct  it 
in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to  sib 
still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a 
doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch 
and  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world  about 
it,  you  must  let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at, 
and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space  and  distance  by  ac- 
tual measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch,  let  it 
handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants,  and 
coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in 
household  duties.  Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to 
shell  or  pick  over  beans,  peas,  or  nuts ;  to  clean  furniture 
and  kitchen  utensils ;  to  wash  dishes ;  to  grind  the  coffee ; 
to  peel  potatoes ;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden ;  to  feed 
the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
You  can  always  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handi- 
work, such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the  hair,  and  in 
coarse  knitting. 

9.  Speak  to  your  child  much  and  often;  for  since  it 
cannot  read  the  loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face, 
it  has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child  fre- 
quently what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask  many 
questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child,  for  the 
blind  child  is  more  attentive  to  all  which  it  hears  than  the 
seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason  retains  it  better. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child,  never  indulge 
in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one 
else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only  discourage  and 
depress  the  child.    Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to 
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keep  it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may 
strive  cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later 
in  life  and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and  assist- 
ance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A 
good  memory  later  will  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  to 
commit  to  memory  such  proverbs,  short  poems,  and  stories 
as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be 
developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 

Translated  from  the  Keport  for  1893  of  the  Private  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Linz,  in  Upper  Austria,  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia. 
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APPLICATION  BLANK. 

( To  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superin- 
tendent, Nashville,  Tenn.) 

1.  What  is  applicant's  name?  

color?   sex?   age?  post  office? 

2.  Has  applicant  ever  attended  school?   If  so, 

what  was  the  cause  of  stopping  ?  

3.  Is  applicant  totally  or  partially  blind  ?  

4.  Was  applicant  born  blind  ?  

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  or  defective  sight? 


6.  Are  applicant's  parents  living?  

7.  Is  either  father  or  mother  blind  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 


8.  Are  any  relatives  of  applicant  either  blind  or  near- 
sighted ?   :  

9.  Are  the  parents  able  to  pay  expense  of  travel  and 
supply  clothing  for  the  pupil  while  at  school  ? 

10.  If  parents  are  not  living  or  unable  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  who  will  agree  to  do  so  ?  

11.  Name  of  parents  or  guardian  

12.  Parents'  post  office  nearest 

railroad  station   


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  FILLED  BY 
FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

T,  a  regular  practicing  physician  at  ,  do 

certify  that  I  have  thoroughly  examined  , 

and  find  that  is  of  sound  mind  and  

is  free  from  epilepsy  or  any  contagious  disease,  and  by 

reason  of  defective  sight  cannot 

attend  the  public  schools. 
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TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FOUNDER:  JAMES  CHAMPLIN. 


LADIES  WHO  ASSISTED  IN  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT 

AND  WERE  ACTIVE  IN  ITS  SUPPORT. 


Mrs.  John  Bell, 

Mrs.  Emma  Y.  Player, 

Mrs.  Matthew  Watson, 


Mrs.  William  H.  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Kelley, 

Mrs.  Jos.  H.  Marshall. 


TRUSTEES. 

(at  different  times.) 


Rev.  J.  T.  Edger,  D.D., 
Rev.  R.  B.  C.  Howell, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Wheat,  D.D., 
Rev.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  D.D. 
Dr.  John  Young, 
Dr.  Robert  Martin, 
C.  W.  Nance, 
R.  J.  Meigs, 
J.  W.  McCombs, 
J.  H.  Putnam, 
W.  F.  Bang, 
Russell  Houston, 
Rev.  Samuel  Baker, 
W.  S.  Eakin, 
Thompson  Anderson, 
E.  H.  East, 
C.  H.  Howard, 
Francis  B.  Fogg, 


A.  V.  S.  IylNDSLEY,. 

John  M.  Lea, 
E.  W.  Adams, 
Daniel  F.  Carter, 
George  W.  Smith, 
Samuel  Watkins, 
William  H.  Evans, 
Col.  E.  W.  Cole, 
John  G.  Houston, 
J.  W.  Bonner, 
Herman  Justi, 
L.  Rascoe, 
*T.  P.  Weakley, 
*Lemuel  R.  Campbell,  : 
*Thomas  S.  Weaver, 
*  Willi  am  Litterer, 
*W.  C.  Collier, 
*Overton  Lea. 


*Present  Board. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

(at  different  times.) 


Wm.  H.  Churchman, 
E.  W.  Whelan, 
J.  G.  Berry, 

 FORTESCUE,  / 

J.  V. 


J.  M.  Sturdevant, 
L.  A.  Bigelow, 
vS.  A.  Link, 
David  Lipscomb,  Jr., 
Armstrong. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Mr.  William  C.  Collier,  President. 
Mat.  T.  P.  Weakley,  Sec.    Mr.  L.  R.  Campbell,  TV. 
Mr.  Wm.  LitterER,  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Weaver, 

Mr.  Overton  Lea. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Mat.  T.  P.  Weakley,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Collier, 

Mr.  Lemuel  R.  Campbell. 


OFFICERS. 


John  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 
S.  S.  Crockett,  M.D.,  (Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Children,   University  of  Nashville),  Attending 
Physician. 

Hilliard  Wood,  M.D.  (Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Medical  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee),  Ophthalmologist. 


FACULTY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Mattie  L.  Andrews,  A.B.,  Peabody  Normal. 
Mr,  O.  E.  Baker,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Southwest  Baptist  College, 
Missouri. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dillard,  Jos.  W.  Allen  College. 

Miss  Harriet  Fleetwood,  Shorter  College. 

Miss  Ellen  Hammontree,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Lois  Johnson,  A.B.,  Peabody  Normal. 

Miss  Emma  H.  Nelson,  Howard  Institute  and  B.  A.  Van- 

derbilt  University. 
Miss  Maud  Parks,  Dyersburg  City   High  School. 


ELOCUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Miss  Lucille  Carter,  h  Hollins  Institute,  Virginia,  and 
Curry  School  of  Expression,  Boston. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Jewell,  Oberlin  University,  Ohio,  and 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Di- 
rector Pipe  Organ  and  Piano. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Beach,  Dana's  Musical  Institute  and 
Henninge's  Studios,  Voice  and  Piano. 

Miss  Edra  Louise  Collins,  University  of  Illinois  and 
Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music,  Piano. 

Miss  M.  Florence  Ford,  Pupil  of  Professor  Schirmacher, 
Leipsic,  Germany,  and  Professor  Oeschslager,  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  Piano. 

Miss  Betty  W.  Johnson,  Peace  Institute,  North  Carolina, 
and  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York  City, 
Piano. 

Mr.  George  Miller,  Band  Master. 
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We  have  paid  $4,500  for  said  house,  the  additional  $500 
having  been  paid  out  of  our  general  funds.  Before  con- 
tracting to  buy  the  building  to  be  used  for  a  hospital  we 
procured  the  opinion  and  estimate  of  Thompson,  Gibel  & 
Asmus,  architects,  who,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
building,  reported  to  our  Board  that  by  a  moderate  expendi- 
ture the  same  could  be  made  adequate  for  our  purposes 
for  many  years.  They  further  reported  that  to  build  a 
house  as  good  as  the  one  we  have  bought  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $8,000. 

With  feelings  of  deepest  sorrow  we  beg  to  inform  your 
honorable  body,  that  since  our  last  report  the  two  oldest, 
worthiest  and  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  died,  John  M.  Lea  and  Edward  H.  East. 

We  cannot  better  show  our  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
these  two  men  than  by  giving  as  a  part  of  this  report  the 
memorial  resolutions  adopted  by  this  board  upon  the  death 
of  Judge  Lea  and  of  Judge  East. 


John  McCormick  Lea. 

A  man  whose  long  and  honorable  life,  whose  exalted 
character,  which  gave  luster  to  an  exalted  station ;  whose 
wise  and  generous  philanthropy,  whose  high  civic  virtue 
and  pride,  all  having  their  root  in  a  broad,  well  cultivated 
mind  and  a  noble  heart,  put  him  foremost  among  the  citi- 
zens of  this  commonwealth,  a  man  who  above  all  to  us,  was 
our  chief  patron  and  friend,  has  passed  out  from  among 
men  and  John  M.  Lea  is  no  more. 

The  author  of  no  great  deeds,  he  yet  bore  himself  so  well 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  circumstance  and  time,  and 
lived  so  wisely  and  so  well  that  he  was  marked  among  his 
fellow  men.  A  man  of  large  wealth,  to  those  who  knew 
him  what  he  had  was  lost  in  what  he  was.  A  man  to 
whom  fortune  had  given  leisure,  he  labored  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  glory  of  his  State. 

When  the  storm  of  civic  strife  raged  furiously  about  us, 
and  neighbor  was  set  against  neighbor  and  brother  against 


brother,  and  good  men's  souls  were  tried,  he  stood  un- 
moved— his  principles  first,  his  people  next,  himself  last — 
a  noble  climax  which  only  in  a  lofty  mind  could  have  its 
mould ;  and  when  the  strife  was  ended,  but  its  passions  not 
yet  cooled,  he  sacrificed  his  inclinations  and  the  congenial 
pleasures  of  a  private  station,  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
among  his  people  and  keep  them  from  an  alien  hand. 

Taken  all  in  all  he  was  the  completest  gentleman  we  have 
ever  known  therefore,  we  would,  with  devout  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  such  a  life  among  us,  and  so  princely  a 
patron  to  us,  here  record  our  recognition  of  his  high  char- 
acter, his  well  spent  life,  his  good  deeds — the  gift  to>  us  of 
a  home  to  shelter  us,  and  more,  of  the  untiring  sympathy — 
the  affectionate  solicitude,  the  earnest  helpfulness,  and  wise 
counsel,  which  he  freely  gave  us ;  and  as  we  each  with 
affection,  remembering  his  noble  life,  his  faithful  service, 
his  kindly,  open-hearted  face,  lit  by  an  eye  whose  earnest, 
sympathetic  look  none  could  forget,  bid  him  a  long  fare- 
well— it  is  with  a  prayer  to  God,  that  we,  with  the  many 
sightless  children  of  affliction  he  has  blessed,  may  some  day 
see  him  in  our  Father's  house. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  15,  1903. 


Edward  Hazzard  East. 

Born  October  I,  1830;  lived  through  threescore  years 
and  ten  and  more,  a  strong,  grand,  simple  man,  crowding 
these  years  with  unremitting  toil  and  gathering  as  he 
passed  high  honors,  fortune,  fame ;  loving  and  helping  his 
fellow  man ;  striving  for  that  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, following  wherever  he,  with  deep,  far-seeing,  anxious 
eye  could  make  his  Master's  footsteps  out,  and  treading, 
with  humble  yet  undaunted  faith,  as  if  his  step  by  martial 
air  divine  within  were  stirred,  through  sunshine  and 
through  storm,  that  path  that  leads  towards  God ;  died 
November  12,  1904. 

Such  is  the  simple  chronicle  of  him  we  mourn  to-day. 
There  is  no  more  mournful  page  in  the  history  of  this 


institution  than  that  which  records  the  death  of  Edward 
Hazzard  East,  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  honored  and 
beloved,  yea,  thrice  beloved,  chairman  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Sprung  from  that  sturdy  pioneer- stock,  who.  coming-  into 
the  wilderness  to  build  great  empires  of  the  primeval  for- 
ests, were,  unwittingly,  laying  the  foundations  for  yet 
grander  men,  he  inherited  a  certain  hardiness  and  robust- 
ness :  a  resoluteness  of  will,  dauntless  self-reliance,  and  un- 
flinching purpose  that,  united  with  a  masterly  intellect,  gave 
him  place  among  the  few  greatest  lawyers  of  his  State. 
Only  the  virgin  soil,  perhaps,  can  grow  such  men. 

But,  great  as  he  was,  it  is  for  us  rather  to  record  here 
our  grateful  testimony  to  his  high  character  as  a  Christian 
man  and  citizen  ;  to  his  steadfastness  in  principle,  his  wis- 
dom in  counseling,  his  readiness  in  doing :  his  "faithfulness 
in  friendships,  and,  above  all,  to  the  broad  and  deep 
humanity  and  the  sweet,  lovingkindness.  which  were  the 
crowning  glory  of  this  noble  life — a  life  which  reillumined 
with  a  diviner  light  the  noble  words  of  Terence,  Human* 
nihil  a  me  alicnum  puto;  and  to  enter  here  an  expression 
of  our  profound  gratitude  that,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
he  has  been  given  to  this  board  for  so  long. 

We  cannot  fail  to  note  these  striking  parallels  in  the  lives 
of  those  two  whom  we  now  together  mourn. 

Each  called  to  breast,  almost  alone,  for  principle's  sake, 
the  mad  wave  of  popular  passion  such  as  civil  war  can 
raise,  and  such  as  only  grand  men  can  stand  against,  and 
thereby  alienated  for  a  time  from  his  own  people. 

Each  called  by  that  people  in  their  helplessness  to  sit  in 
the  place  of  justice  that  its  fountains  might  be  kept  pure 
in  the  troublous  times  that  followed,  and  each  by  that  peo- 
ple thereafter  honored  and  loved  in  life  and  mourned  above 
most  in  their  death — par  nobile  jratrum!  in  life  so  long 
united,  in  death  not  long  divided — let  their  honored  names 
— John  M.  Lea.  Edward  H.  East — be  linked  together  here, 
embalmed  by  that  "good  that  men  do.'''  which,  living  after 
them,  gives  to  their  names  a  blessed  immortality. 
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And  let  these  words,  which  from  our  hearts  we  have 
written,  be  carried  to  her  whose  heart  is  stricken  most,  be- 
cause she  knew  him  best,  that  she  may  know  that  we  in 
deed  and  truth  are  brothers  in  her  grief. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Novembei-  17,  1904. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  have  elected  Mr.  Overton  Lea  to 
till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Judge 
John  M.  Lea.  This  election  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
jour  honorable  body,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  be  confirmed,  provided  you  approve 
-of  this  election. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collier  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
E.  H.  East. 

There  are  a  number  of  expenditures  that  we  consider 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  school  in  the 
future.  We  are  compelled  to  ask  for  a  special  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 

1.  Our  boiler  building  and  workshop  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  November  17,  1904.  We  had  $5,000  in- 
surance on  this  building,  but  none  on  the  furniture,  ap- 
pliances, gymnasium  outfit  and  other  personalty  in  said 
building.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  rebuild  the  boiler  house 
at  once  and  to  purchase  new  appliances  to  take  the  place 
of  those  burned. 

2.  We  are  convinced  that  the  boiler  building  should  not 
again  be  used  for  the  workshop,  and  that  we  should,  there- 
fore, have  a  separate  building  removed  from  all  other  build- 
ings to  be  used  exclusively  for  a  workshop. 

3.  We  renew  our  request  for  a  laundry  building  and  ma- 
chinery for  the  same. 

4.  The  main  building  of  the  school  is  in  great  need  of 
painting  and  a  large  portion  of  the  woodwork  must  be  re- 
paired and  renewed  at  once. 

5.  There  are  various  models,  class  furniture  and  appli- 
ances for  classes  in  Physics  and  in  the  Primary  Department 
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that  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  children  may 
be  properly  taught. 

6.  The  pavement  on  the  two  open  courtyards  between 
the  wings  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  worn  out  and 
broken,  and  should  be  replaced  with  granitoid  paving. 

These  courts  are  of  great  value  as  play  grounds  for  the 
children.    In  their  present  condition  they  cannot  be  used. 

The  floor  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building  on  the 
boys'  side  is  decayed  and  should  be  replaced  by  cement  or 
granitoid  flooring. 

7.  The  school  has  no  bell  that  can  be  heard  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building.  The  changing  of  classes  and  the 
proper  discipline  of  the  students  make  it  indispensable  that 
a  bell  be  provided  that  can  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
buildings.  This  bell  should  be  properly  installed  on  the 
center  of  the  roof  of  the  main  building.  To  do  this  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  perhaps  $400  in  addition  to  the 
purchase  of  the  bell,  which  we  find  will  cost  $185. 

We  have  procured  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  items  for 
which  we  ask  a  special  appropriation  as  follows : 

1.  Restoring  burned  building  $  7,000  00 

2.  Cost  of  new  building  for  workshops   5,000  00 

3.  Cost  of  laundrv  building    5,000  00 

4.  Cost  of  machinery  for  same   1,200  00 

5.  Painting  main  building   1,500  00 

6.  To  renew  decayed  window  casings  and  worn 

floors  in  halls   '   500  00 

7.  To  purchase  necessary  furniture,  carpets, 

shades,  models  for  physiology  class  and 

Primary  Department    500  00 

8.  To  replace  shop  supplies  burned   400  00 

9.  To   replace   shop   machinery   and  fixtures 

burned   430  00 

10.  Te  replace  gymnasium  equipment  burned.  .  .  750  00 

11.  To  replace  gymnasium  piano  burned.   250  00 

12.  To  replace  pianos  and  tools  in  tuning  room 

burned   250  00 

13.  Renewing  courtyards   and   basement  floor 

with  granitoid  paving   1,500  00 

14.  To  purchase  bell  and  properly  install  same.  .       585  00 

Total  money  needed   $24,865  00 
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Deducting  insurance  in  course  of  collection  ....    5,000  00 

We  have   $19,865  00 

.as  the  total  amount  needed  by  the  school. 

We  believe  that  every  item  mentioned  is  very  greatly 
needed  and  that  the  continued  usefulness  and  efficiency  of 
the  school  demands  this  appropriation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  C.  Collier,  Ch'm'n., 
T.  P.  Weakley, 
William  Litterer, 
Thomas  S.  Weaver, 
Lemuel  R.  Campbell. 

December  30,  1904. 
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Biennial  Report  of  J.  V.  Armstrong, 
Superintendent. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen: — While  the  two  years  just  passed  form  a 
most  important  and  successful  period  in  the  school's  history, 
profound  sorrow  has  come  to  us  through  the  death  of  two 
of  the  oldest  and  best  beloved  members  of  the  Board,  Judge 
John  M.  Lea  and  Judge  Edward  H.  East. 

Judge  Lea  entered  into  rest  September  19,  1903,  and 
Judge  East  November  12,  1904. 

Judge  Lea  was  called  "the  father  of  the  school,"  he  hav- 
ing donated,  in  1872.  the  grounds  whereon  the  school  now 
stands.    He  was  elected  trustee  February,  1873. 

Judge  East  was  elected  trustee  January,  1866,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Board  the  nineteenth  of  the  follow- 
ing June,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Under  Divine  guidance  the  school  has  steadily  advanced 
in  influence  and  usefulness. 

A  message  of  hope  and  love  it  sends  to  every  home  in  the 
State  where  a  blind  child  is  found,  and  it  is  now  responded 
to  with  more  eagerness  and  thankfulness  than  ever  before. 

People  are  gradually  learning  that  their  blind  children 
need  not  be  ignorant  and  helpless,  that  if  misfortune  and 
disease  have  robbed  their  little  ones  of  that  priceless  sense 
of  sight,  the  loving  Father  has  provided  a  way  of  escape 
from  this  all-pervading  darkness,  this  intolerable  night. 

The  school  is  the  way.  There  the  light  of  knowledge 
with  its  effulgence  illumines  the  world,  and  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  without  mirror  or  lens,  can  explore  the  universe  and 
search  the  infinite. 

In  this  practical,  commercial  age  people  are  finding  that 
an  education  has  a  monetary  value,  that  it  represents  dol- 
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lars  and  cents,  that  the  blind  child  educated  may  be  a  source 
of  revenue  instead  of  a  burden  and  expense. 

By  your  direction  reports  and  circulars  have  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State,  not  only  in  towns  and  cities, 
but  in  remote,  unfrequented  places,  far  from  the  railways 
and  where  little  is  known  of  educational  institutions.  One 
of  our  teachers,  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  canvasses  the  State 
for  pupils  during  the  summer  months,  going  especially  to 
those  sections  where  the  school  is  almost  unknown,  and 
where,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  blind  children  may 
be  found.  He  attempts  to  convince  parents  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  taken  care  of,  that  they  can  be  educated,  as 
scores  of  like  children  have  already  been  educated  and  are 
supporting  themselves.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Tennessee 
Central  railroads  are  especially  kind  in  granting  passes  to 
our  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  were  it  not  for  this  aid 
many  children  now  here  would  be  at  home  and  never  have 
the  advantages  they  enjoy,  for  the  school  is  too  poor  to  bear 
so  great  an  expense.  The  press,  ever  foremost  in  the  sup- 
port of  whatever  will  benefit  humanity,  has  assisted  greatly 
in  acquainting  the  public  with  the  object  of  the  school  and 
its  work.  By  these,  and  all  other  available  means,  we  have 
endeavored  to  bear  a  knowledge  of  the  school  and  its  bless- 
ings to  every  man's  door,  and  yet,  there  are  still  hundreds 
of  blind  children  within  our  borders  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  school,  or  wholly  indifferent  to  education. 
They  care  nothing  for  schools,  have  no  ambition,  are  seem- 
ingly contented  with  their  lot,  and  take  no  thought  of  the 
future.  Another  difficulty  we  often  encounter,  is  the  re- 
luctance of  super-emotional  parents  to  send  their  children 
from  home,  and  it  is  not  often  that  they  can  be  made  to  see 
that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  their  children's  present  good 
and  their  future  welfare  and  happiness. 

While  the  school  is  not  in  any  sense  an  infirmary,  and 
while  I  do  not  offer  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  as  an  induce- 
ment to  parents  to  send  us  their  afflicted  children,  yet  with 
many  parents,  it  is  the  best  and  most  important  thing  the 
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school  has  to  offer.  Education  is  a  secondary  consideration 
with  them.  While  I  deprecate  the  low  estimate  thus  placed 
upon  education,  and  while  it  is  supposed  the  applicant  has 
been  examined  and  treated,  without  success,  by  some  skill- 
ful oculist  before  seeking  admission  to  the  school,  never- 
theless, as  there  are  so  many  poor  people  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts where  skillful  specialists  are  not  to  be  found,  we  have 
for  humanity's  sake,  connected  with  the  school  an  eminent 
oculist  who  examines  each  child  as  it  enters  and  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  assuage  suffering  or  to  restore  vision  it  is 
done  at  once.  Thus,  the  physical  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  pupils  is  our  first  care. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1903,  white,  243;  colored,  56; 
total,.  299.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1904,  white,  243; 
colored,  51  :  total,  294.  Total  number  sent  home,  vision 
perfected,  white,  53 ;  colored,  3 ;  total,  56 :  graduates,  3 ; 
finished  trade,  8;  sickness,  16;  mental  feebleness,  2. 

The  school  is  carefully  graded  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  approach  in  efficiency  the  best  schools  for  the 
seeing.  The  three  departments,  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  school,  embrace  the  twelve  grades.  There  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Primary  Department  forty-four  pupils ;  in 
Grammar  Department,  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils ;  and  in 
the  High  School  Department,  thirty  pupils.  Written  ex- 
aminations are  held  quarterly  and  names  of  those  averaging 
ninety  per  cent,  or  over,  are  placed  on  the  honor  roll. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  is  the  line  of  promotion  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  few  fall  below  it.  The  Literary  Department 
requires  the  services  of  eight  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country.  The  course 
of  study  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  our  foremost  prepara- 
tory schools.  The  Musical  Department,  which  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  excellence,  engages  five  well  trained 
musicians  who  thoroughly  instruct  the  pupils  in  piano, 
organ  and  vocal  music  and  also  in  theory  and  harmony. 

As  so  many  of  the  children  come  to  us  weak,  awkward 
and  poorly  developed,  we  find  it  very  beneficial  to  give  them 
careful  and  systematic  physical  training,    for   a  strong, 
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wholesome,  and  well  developed  body  is  the  prime  requisite 
in  a  successful  development  of  the  intellect.  A  physical 
culture  teacher  is,  therefore,  employed  and  combines  with 
this  physical  training-  the  art  of  correct  reading-  or  elocu- 
tion. 

Manual  training-,  which  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
many  of  the  public  schools  and  has  been  found  of  so  much 
practical  benefit  to  their  pupils,  has  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  this  school  from  its  establish- 
ment. Here  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools ;  to  make  ham- 
mocks, brooms,  mattresses ;  to  cane  chairs ;  and  to  tune  and 
repair  pianos ;  while  the  girls  learn  to  sew ;  to  cut  and  make 
their  own  clothes ;  and  to  fashion  many  fancy  articles  in 
worsted,  raffia,  and  beads. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  record  the  damage  by  fire  of 
the  Gymnasium  Building,  which  contained,  beside  the  splen- 
didly equipped  gymnasium,  the  work  shops  and  boilers  for 
heating  all  the  buildings  on  the  campus. 

On  November  17,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
while  about  twenty-five  boys  were  working  in  the  various 
shops,  a  little  fellow  who  was  gathering  loose  cotton  from 
the  floor  of  the  mattress  room  stepped  on  something  "that 
popped"  as  he  expressed  it.  The  boys  were  finishing  a 
large  cotton  mattress,  consequently  the  room  was  filled  with 
floating  lint.  In  a  moment  a  blaze  shot  up  and  the  boys 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  stamp  it  out.  A  hose  attached  to  the 
wall  to  be  used  in  such  emergencies  was  brought  into  play 
but  was  ineffectual.  Finding  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done  the  building  was  vacated  by  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
fire  alarm  was  turned  in,  the  school  fire  drill  bell  was  rung 
and  the  entire  household  was  on  the  campus  in  a  minute 
and  a  half. 

The  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  Chief  Rozetta  and  his 
able  assistants  soon  had  the  fire  under  control  and  saved 
the  building  from  total  destruction.  I,  here,  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  school,  wish  to  express  our  most  grateful  thanks  to 
Chief  Rozetta  and  his  gallant  men  who  strove  so  heroically 
to  save  our  building. 
2 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  General  Assembly 
decided  to  insure  its  own  property  and  set  aside  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  an  emergency  fund  so  that  if  any  one  of  the 
State  buildings  should  be  destroyed  during  the  recess  of  the 
Body  the  Governor  could  order  its  restoration,  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Accordingly,  all  policies  were  allowed  to  expire  by  limita- 
tion. This  school,  however,  had  a  five  thousand  dollar 
policy  on  the  building  burned,  taken  out  November,  1902, 
for  three  years,  which  amount  will  cover  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  damage.  The  contents  of  the  building,  consist- 
ing of  gymnasium  outfit,  a  handsome  piano,  a  quantity  of 
broom  corn,  cotton,  cane,  machines,  tables,  tools,  etc.,  be- 
sides tuning  room  pianos  and  outfit,  were  either  consumed 
by  the  fire  or  ruined  by  water.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  workshops  be  speedily  rebuilt  as  they  are  a  very  im- 
portant department  of  the  school.  I  advise  that  they  be 
placed  in  a  building  used  for  that  purpose  alone  and  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  it  be  made  fireproof. 

I  also  advise  that  the  first  floor  of  the  gymnasium  build- 
ing be  converted  into  music  rooms,  tuning  and  repair  room 
and  band  room.  This  arrangement  would,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  fire,  and  the  removing  of  the 
music  rooms  from  the  main  building  will  give  more  bed 
rooms,  which  are  very  much  needed. 

The  school  for  the  colored  blind,  situated  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  school  proper,  is  in  an  excellent  condition,  pur- 
suing its  quiet  unobtrusive  way,  seeking  the  unfortunate 
blind  children  among  the  colored  people,  and  striving,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  educate  and  make  useful  men  and  women 
of  them. 

Here  a  good  common  school  course  is  given,  no  time 
being  spent  on  the  higher  branches.  The  practical  knowl- 
edge necessary  in  the  everyday  business  of  life  is  imparted 
and  we  strive  to  make  their  education  serviceable  rather 
than  ornamental.  This  school  is  also  graded.  Written 
quarterly  examinations  are  held.  Their  marks  show  the 
children  to  be  studious  and  appreciative  of  their  opportuni- 


ties.  All  the  children  are  taught  music  and  some  become 
quite  proficient,  especially  in  singing. 

The  girls  help  in  the  laundry,  learning  to  wash  and  iron. 
They  are  taught  to  mend,  darn,  knit  and  to  make  their  own 
♦  clothes;  to  do  general  house  work  and  to  keep  the  rooms 
tidy  and  thus  they  become  very  helpful.  The  boys  are 
taught  the  trades  common  to  schools  for  the  blind,  that  is, 
broom  making,  chair  caning,  and  mattress  making;  to  wash 
dishes,  and  such  work  in  the  dining  room  as  setting  tables, 
sweeping  and  dusting.  They  also  keep  the  grounds  clean 
and  neat.  Cleanliness,  morality,  and  right  living  are  rigidly 
enforced  and  the  training  which  makes  these  children  re- 
spectable and  self-supporting  has  a  marvelous  influence 
upon  the  family  and  the  community  from  which  they  come. 
When  they  return  to  their  homes  their  houses  become 
cleaner,  some  attempt  is  made  for  better  furniture,  better 
manners,  less  dissipation  and  immorality.  Mrs.  Lowe,  the 
worthy  matron,  and  her  competent  assistants  have  earned 
and  deserve  my  hearty  approval  for  their  faithful  discharge 
of  duty. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Repairs  and  improvements  authorized  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  have  been  made.  The  center  tower,  which  began 
to  lean  considerably  from  the  perpendicular  and  which  was 
considered  dangerous,  has  been  safely  anchored  to  the  main 
building  by  hog  chains. 

The  basement  of  the  east  wing  has  been  plastered, 
painted,  and  fitted  up  for  the  Primary  Department  and  for 
the  sewing  and  fancy  work  rooms,  and  has  proven  a  most 
satisfactory  addition  and  a  great  convenience  to  the  school. 

The  galleries  connecting  main  building  and  wings  have 
been  thoroughly  overhauled,  decayed  timbers  removed  and 
new  ones  put  in  their  place.  Substantial  braces  have  So 
strengthened  them  that  there  is  no  longer  any  appre- 
hension of  danger.  They  have  also  been  thoroughly 
painted. 

A  durable  cork  carpet  now  covers  the  front  hall  and 
office.    The  parlor  and  offices  have  been  painted — an  atten- 
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tion  which  they  had  needed  for  several  years.  The  old 
parlor  furniture,  after  thirty  years'  service,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  set. 

Fiftv-six  iron  beds  take  the  place  of  the  wooden  beds 
and  cots  heretofore  in  use.  There  is  not  a  single  wooden 
bedstead  used  by  the  children. 

Fifty  desks  were  purchased — thirty  for  the  Primary  Hall 
and  twenty  for  the  colored  school. 

Seven  new  pianos  and  two  very  good  second-hand  ones 
have  been  purchased. 

The  stone  wall  in  front  of  the  campus,  the  massive  pil- 
lars and  handsome  gates,  the  driveway  and  sidewalks  have 
been  completed  and  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the' 
grounds. 

A  strong  wire  fence  has  been  placed  on  the  west  of  the 
grounds. 

New  suction  ventilators  take  the  place  of  old  ones. 

For  the  use  of  pupils  and  teachers  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  mattresses  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pillows  have  been  made  and  renovated. 

The  gymnasium,  a  handsome  two-story  building  of  brick 
and  stone  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  building,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  Novem- 
ber 17.  The  building  contained  gymnasium  hall,  tuning 
room,  shops,  and  boilers  for  heating  all  the  buildings  on 
the  grounds.  The  shops,  gymnasium  hall  with  apparatus, 
machines,  tools,  a  fine  piano,  and  considerable  material  were 
:a  total  loss. 

The  boilers,  fortunately,  escaped  injury,  for  which  ;ve 
cannot  be  too  thankful,  for  had  they  been  damaged  the 
school  must  have  been  closed  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
The  destruction  of  the  shops  compels  the  suspension  of  the 
work  department  until  other  and  safer  quarters  are  found. 
This  department  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  and  value 
to  our  children,  for  here  they  receive  in  the  various  brandies 
of  handicraft  (mattress  and  broom  making,  chair  caning, 
and  tuning),  that  training  which  will  enable  them,  as  it 
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has  so  many  of  our  pupils,  to  earn  a  living  after  leaving 
school. 

Every  boy  is  required  to  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  the 
shop,  thus  all  are  given  a  knowledge  of  tools  and  material 
that  will  be  serviceable  to  them  in  after  life,  no  matter  in 
what  business  they  may  be  engaged.  To*  know  how  to  use 
the  hands  is  very  important  to  every  blind  man. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Board  request 
the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  erection 
of  a  house  to  be  used  exclusively  for  workshops  and  to  be 
separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  other  buildings,  our 
recent  experience  showing  the  necessity  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

The  school  has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  our  present 
laundry.  It  was  built  when  the  enrollment  of  pupils  was 
less  than  half  the  present  number  and  the  same  simple, 
crude  hand  appliances  of  a  score  of  years  ago  are  still  used. 
With  a  larger  house  equipped  with  the  proper  machinery 
the  expense  of  this  branch  of  domestic  service  would  be 
reduced  at  least  one-third. 

As  many  of  the  window  casings  and  sashes  are  decayed 
they  must  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

The  floors  are  worn  and  splintered,  especially  in  the 
halls,  and  should  be  renewed. 

The  interior  of  the  building  and  the  wood  and  metal  on 
the  exterior  should  be  thoroughly  painted. 

Carpets,  shades,  furniture,  models  for  the  physiology 
class,  and  appliances  for  the  Physics  and  Primary  Depart- 
ment are  very  much  needed. 

The  paving  in  the  two  courtyards  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  has  become  worn  out  and  broken  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  replaced  by  granitoid  paving. 

I  also  recommend  that  a  granitoid  floor  be  placed  in  the 
basement  of  the  main  building  on  the  boys'  side. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
very  good,  considering  our  large  household  and  the  numer- 
ous avenues  through  which  infectious  diseases  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  school. 
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In  1903  we  had  a  visitation  of  mumps,  with  some  cases 
of  pneumonia. 

In  the  year  just  closed,  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  con- 
tracted measles,  followed  in  some  cases  by  pneumonia,  but 
all  being  successfully  treated  there  were  no  deaths. 

I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my  thanks  to  our  learned 
and  skillful  physician.  Dr.  S.  S.  Crockett,  for  his  ever  ready 
attention  and- his  tender  and  gentle  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren.   You  are  referred  to  his  accompanying  report. 

The  treatment  of  the  eye  under  our  able  Ophthalmologist, 
Dr.  Hilliard  Wood,  has  resulted  in  marked  success.  Besides 
the  relief  from  pain  and  suffering  which  he  has  given,  fifty- 
six  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  with  vision  improved  or 
completely  restored.  Under  his  masterly  treatment  truly 
darkness  has  been  turned  to  light.  I  also  refer  you  to  his 
report. 

I  heartily  commend  the  general  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
of  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  in  the  successful  work 
of  the  school  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  pupils,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  friends  of  the  school  for  their  interest  in  our 
work  and  for  their  numerous  expressions  of  kindly  thought 
for  our  pleasure. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  consideration,  for  their  wise  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, and  for  their  ever  ready  willingness  to  assist  in  what- 
ever will  promote  the  interest  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  V.  Armstrong,  Supt. 
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I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  future,  that 
some  step  be  taken  by  our  Board  and  Legislature  to  relieve 
the  congested  condition  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  house. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  Board,  my  high  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and 
facilities  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  in 
rendering  professional  services  to  these  young  people.  To 
you  personally  I  express  my  thanks  for  your  constant  solici- 
tude for.  and  watchful  care  over,  the  sick.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

S.  S.  Crockett,  Physician  in  Charge. 


Report  of  Hilliard  Wood,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist. 


Nashville,  Term.,  December  12,  1904. 
Prof.  J.  r.  Armstrong,  Superintendent.  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir  : — At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  Dr. 
S.  S.  Crockett  and  I  made  an  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
each  of  the  new  pupils. 

Number  examined — white,  males.  22 :  females,  23 :  total. 
45.    Colored,  males.  3  ;  females.  4:  total.  7.    Sum  total,  53. 

The  amount  of  the  vision  of  the  pupils  was : 

Totally  blind    5 

Having  only  perception  of  light   9 

Able  to  distinguish  fingers   10 

Able  to  distinguish  very  large  print  ....  17 

Able  to  distinguish  small  print   11 

Total   52 

The  vision  of  each  pupil  as  given  above  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  vision  of  the  better  eye. 

Counting  both  eyes  of  each  pupil  the  number  of  eyes  ex- 
amined was  104.  The  vision  of  each  eye  tested  separately 
before  treatment  was  adopted  as  follows : 


Totally  blind    23 

Having  only  perception  of  light    17 

Able  to  distinguish  lingers    23 

Able  to  distinguish  very  large  print  ....  30 

Able  to  distinguish  small  print    11 

Total    104 


CONDITION  OF  EYES. 


Granular  lids    20 

High  degrees  of  ametropia'   13 

Atrophied  balls    12 

Adherent  leucoma    10 

Chronic  conjunctivitis    8 

Keratitis    7 

Corneal  opacity    5 

Congenital  non-development   5 

Normal  eves    5 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerves    4 

Chorioretinitis   3 

Cataract,  congenital    2 

Retitinitis  pigmentosa    2 


Eyeballs  previously  removed 


Internal  squint    2 

Iritis,  chronic    2 

Sympathetic  irritation    1 

Conical  cornea    1 

Total   104 


Many  of  the  eyes  were  affected  in  several  different  ways, 
and  the  above  table  indicates  only  the  more  prominent  dis- 
eases. 

Considering  each  eye  separately  the  causes  of  blindness 
were  as  follows : 


Infection,  contagion    25 

High  degree  of  ametropia    13 

Opthalmia  neonatorum    10 

Congenital    10 

Wounds   8 

Specific   6 

Measles    6 

Cerebro.  spinal  meningitis   4 

Scrofula    4 


Total 


86 
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In  the  remainder  the  original  cause  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  most  prominent  disease  among-  the  new  pupils  is 
granular  lids,  about  twice  as  many  being  admitted  for  this 
as  for  any  other  disease.  This  fact  has  been  true  of  former 
sessions,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  granular  lids 
as  a  cause  of  blindness. 

The  amenability  of  the  eyes  of  these  children  to  treat- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  following  table : 


Number  of  pupils  needing  medical  treatment   15 

Number  of  pupils  needing  glasses    15 

Number  of  pupils  needing  operations   10 

Number  of  pupils  in  whom  no  treatment  is  indicated.  .  .  12 

Total    52 

Ten  operations  have  been  performed  this  session  as  fol- 
lows : 

Enucleation   1 

Iridectomy   2 

Squint,  internal    2 

Cataract,  capsular    2 

Entropion,  organic    3 


Total    10 


Seven  pupils  have  been  supplied  with  glasses,  and  nine 
children  have  this  session  been  sent  home  to  attend  the 
public  schools. 

The  children  admitted  into  this  school  may,  as  regards 
their  vision,  be  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  Those  children  who,  with  proper  treatment  by  opera- 
tions, glasses  or  medicines,  be  sent  home  to  attend  the  public 
schools.  Of  those  who  have  during  the  past  two  years  been 
sent  home  or  have  been  enabled  to  remain  at  home  after 
the  close  of  the  session  the  number  is  fifty-three. 

2.  Those  children  who,  with  treatment,  can  have  their 
vision  improved,  but  not  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn home.  This  class  comprises  probably  one-third  of  all 
of  the  matriculates  of  the  school.  While  the  children  of 
this  second  class  cannot  return  home,  yet  the  improvement 
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of  their  vision,  in  better  enabling  them  to  meet  the  demands 
of  life,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them. 

3.  The  children  whose  vision  cannot  be  improved,  but 
who  are  chronic  sufferers  with  pain  in  their  eyes,  and  in 
whom  treatment  will  relieve  their  suffering.  This  is  an  im- 
portant class,  since  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
relief  from  pain  and  suffering. 

4.  The  last  class  are  those  in  whom  no  treatment  is  in- 
dicated, or  would  be  of  service. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  early  in  the  session, 
the  eyes  of  the  older  pupils  were  systematically  re-examined. 
As  compared  with  their  former  condition  many  of  these 
eyes  showed  marked  improvement.  This  improvement  in 
vision  may  I  think  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  combined 
effects  of  the  excellent  hygiene  carried  out  in  this  school, 
to  the  rest  of  the  eyes,  and  to  methodical  treatment  of  their 
eyes.  Of  the  older  pupils,  186,  the  entire  number,  have  been 
re-examined.  Among  these  it  was  found  that  fourteen 
needed  glasses,  and  seventeen  needed  operations.  The 
glasses  and  operations  needed  by  these  children  have  been 
recommended  in  past  sessions,  but  the  failure  of  the  parents 
to  agree  has  deprived  these  children  of  the  relief  which 
they  might  have  had. 

Throughout  the  session  about  twenty  pupils  are  treated 
every  day  in  the  eye  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hilliard  Wood,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist. 
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Curriculum. 

PRIMARY  COURSE. 
First  Grade. 

Reading — Words  and  sentences  from  cards  prepared  by 
the  teacher.    Drill  on  forms  of  letters :  phonics :  primer. 

Language — Conversation  lessons.  Reproduction  stories. 
Correcting  common  errors  in  speech.  Capitalization  and 
punctuation  as  pupils  become  able  to  do  written  work. 

X umbers — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to  20, 
using  objects.    Simple  problems. 

Spelling — All  words  used  in  language  and  reading  les- 
sons. Phonics. 

Second  Grade. 

Reading — Primer.     Supplementary  Reading. 

Language — Continue  oral  work  of  First  Grade.  Written 
work — short  stories :  reproduction,  descriptive  and  original. 
Correct  use  of  capitals  and  necessary  punctuation  marks. 

Spelling — Words  used  in  language  and  reading. 

X umbers — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to  100. 
Write  to  100  in  Braille :  applications  of  measures  in  simple 
problems  as  in  pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel,  peck. 

Third  Grade. 

Reading — First  and  Second  Reader. 
Language — Primary  Language  Chart. 
Spelling — Stickney's  Primary. 

Arithmetic — Addition  through  division  by  ninety-nine. 
Writing — In  connection  with  language  and  spelling. 
Geography — Primary  book  in  hand  of  teacher. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 
Fourth  Grade. 

Reading — Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 

Language — Metcalf's. 

Spelling — Stickney's  Primary — complete. 

Arithmetic — To  multiplication  of  fractions. 

Geography — Frye's  introductory  in  hand  of  teacher. 

Writing. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Reading — Biographical  stories. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Word  by  word — advanced. 
Arithmetic — Fractions  to  reductions  of  denominate  frac- 
tions. 

Geography — Frye's  Complete  to  Africa. 
Writing. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Reading — Harper's  Fifth  Reader. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Stickney's  Word  by  Word,  Advanced. 
Arithmetic — Reduction  of  denominate  fractions  to  per- 
centage. 

Geography — Frye's  Complete — completed. 
History — United  States  History,  Barnes'  Primary — com- 
plete. 
Writing. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Reading — Selected. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 

Spelling — Word  by  Word,  Advanced — complete. 
Arithmetic — Percentage  through  ratio. 
Physiology — Cutter's — complete. 
History — Tennessee's,  Garrett  &  Goodpasture. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Spelling — Selected  words. 
Arithmetic — Complete. 
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Algebra — Wentworth's  to  Factors. 

Latin — Collar  and  Daniel's — Vol.  I. 

History — United  States  History — Barnes'  Brief. 

Grammar — Completed. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 
Xixth  Grade. 

Algebra — Wentworth's  Factors  to  Inequalities. 

Geometry — Wentworth's,  Books  I  and  II. 

Latin — Collar  &  Daniel's — Complete  and  Gates  to  Caesar. 

History — Myers'  General  History. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric — Lockwood's. 

Tenth  Grade. 

Algebra — Wentworth's — complete. 

Geometry — Wentworth's  Plane — complete. 

Latin — Caesar,  three  books  and  Latin  Composition. 

Physics — Gage's  to  Electricity. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric — Genimg's. 

Eleventh  Grade. 

Geometry — Wentworth's  Solid. 
Physics — Gage's  Complete. 
Physical  Geography. 

Latin — Virgil,  two  books,  Latin  Composition. 
Literature — English  and  Modern  Period. 

Required:  Twelfth  Grade. 

Civil  Government — Fiske's. 
Trigonometry — Complete. 

Latin — Cicero,  three  orations,  Latin  Composition. 
English  Literature — Complete  and  American  Literature. 

Electives  : 

Geology — Dana's. 
Ch  em  istry — Remsen's. 
French  or  German. 
Psych  o  I  ogy — La  d  d '  s . 
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Enrollment  of  Classes, 

December  10,  1904- 


Literary  Department. 


Grade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

  17 

14 

3^ 

  8 

5 

T3 

Third  

  9 

16 

25 

  9 

11  1 

20 

Fifth  

  8 

21 

Sixth  

  15 

9 

24 

  1 

l9 

20 

Eighth  

  5 

1 1 

16 

Ninth  

  2 

4 

6 

Tenth  

  2 

2 

4 

Eleventh   

  2 

0 

2 

Twelfth                      :..  . 

  0 

2 

2 

Total  

  78 

106 

184 

Elocution  

  4i 

67 

108 

Physical  Culture  

  54 

100 

154 

Musical 

Department. 

Boye. 

Girls. 

Total 

Piano  

46 

79 

125 

Organ  

  5 

4 

9 

  7 

10 

17 

Senior  Chorus  

  24 

34 

58 

Tunior  Chorus  

  32 

•  32 

64 

Advanced  Theory  

  6 

7 

13 

Beginner's  Theory  

  10 

15 

25 

Staff  Music  Class  

  5 

22 

27 

Braille  Music  .  .  

  28 

27 

55 

Musical  History   , 

  7 

29 

36 

Industrial  Department. 


Broom  making   25 

Mop  making   8 

Mattress  making   16 

Chair  caning   -33 

Hammock  making   13 

Piano  tuning   10 

Knitting  and  crocheting   42 

Bead,  fancy  work  and  raffia   41 

Girls  who  sew  by  hand  t   65 

Girls  who  sew  on  machine   60 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop : 

Brooms   3,092 

Mattresses   155 

Chairs  caned   380 

Hammocks   30 

Mops   100 

Xumber  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room : 

Wash  dresses,  colored  263 

White  dresses   29 

Uniform  dresses   100 

Dresses  altered  :   24 

Skirts   78 

Jackets   10 

Waists   22 

Shirt  waists   96 

Corset  covers   76 

Drawers   38 

Gowns   18 

Aprons   34 

Handkerchiefs  120 

Table  cloths   32 

Napkins  420 

Tea  towels  260 

Roller  towels   22 

Sheets   58^ 

Pillow  cases  500 

Blankets  144 

Quilts   3 

Clothes  bags  ■   64 

Mosquito  bars   18 
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Colored  Department. 


Literary  Department. 

Grade.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

First   3  3  6 

Second   2  8  io 

Third   2  4  6 

Fourth   3  4  7 

Fifth   o  5  5 

Sixth   1  o  1 

Seventh   2  o  2 

Eighth   1  o  1 

Ninth   3  o  3 

Tenth   2  o  2 

Total   19  24  43 

Musical  Department. 

Piano   38 

Singing   42 

Industrial  Department, 
boys. 

Broom  making   6 

Mattress  making   9 

Chair  caning   15 

Mop  making   6 

Hammock  making   3 

Piano  tuning   6 

GIRLS. 

Fancy  work   8 

Knitting   5 

Crocheting   8 

Sewing   16 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop : 

Brooms   286 

Mattresses   23 

Mops   45 

Hammocks   5 

Chairs  caned   92 

3 
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Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room: 


Sheets   47 

Pillow  slips   36 

Towels   25 

Dresses  .•   28 

Shirt  waists   19 

Drawers   7 

Petticoats   10 

Gowns   4 

Corset  covers   5 

Aprons   20 

Shirts   4 

Napkins   42 

Clothes  bags   22 

Blankets   12 

Dust  caps   6 

Sofa  pillow  covers   8 

Bibs   25 


Value  of  Education  to  the  Blind. 


Education  is  the  leading  human  souls  to  what  is  best,  and 
making  what  is  best  out  of  them;  and  these  two  objects  are 
always  attainable  together,  and  by  the  same  means.  The 
training  which  makes  men  hapoiest  in  themselves  also 
makes  them  most  serviceable  to  others. — Raskin. 

As  there  are  few  incidents  in  school  life  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  arrest  the  attention,  even  of  the  curious,  an 
account  of  its  simple  daily  life  does  not  make  a  very  thrill- 
ing story. 

To  be  sure  some  periods  are  remarkable  for  great  activity, 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Teachers  appear  intelligent 
and  alert  and  the  children  wide  awake  and  interested,  while 
at  other  times  dullness  and  listlessness  prevail,  permeating 
all  departments,  sapping  its  life  and  hastening  its  dissolu- 
tion. 

This  latter  phase  is  aptly  termed  dry-rot — a  disease  that 
has  blighted  the  hopes  and  compassed  the  ruin  of  many  a 
promising  institution,  and  only  the  most  drastic  remedy 
can  correct  the  evil. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  school  life  but  they 
form  only  an  insignificant  part  of  its  history. 

Its  true  story  tells  of  its  struggle  with  poverty,  with  many 
evils  and  hindrances  which  usually  beset  new  enterprises, 
failure  predicted  by  friends,  biting  criticism,  ridicule  of 
enemies,  debts  accumulating,  receipts  slow  and  meager ;  tells 
how  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  opponents  are  won, 
how  the  incredulous  are  convinced  and  the  indifferent 
changed  to  warm  friends  ,and  zealous  supporters,  how  it 
has  earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  the  love 
of  its  children  and  the  approval  of  its  patrons,  and  so  we 
trace  the  growth  and  development  from  a  small  beginning 


to  fame  and  distinction,  honored  and  admired  at  home  and 
abroad  for  its  beneficence  and  usefulness. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  learn,  are  required  to 
study,  to  have  good  lessons,  good  deportment,  promptness 
and  obedience,  which  mean,  or  should  mean,  to  acquire 
knowledge,  to  quicken  the  perceptions,  to  train  the  intellect, 
to  concentrate  thought,  to  build  up  character  and  to  do 
something  well,  something  that  is  needed  or  wanted  by 
some  one. 

This  is  the  task  before  our  schools,  the  goal  we  are  trying 
to  reach,  but  the  way  to  do  this  is  the  great  unsolved 
problem  that  occupies  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  to-day 
and  it  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  long,  assume  tangible 
form. 

To  be  able  to  seize  a  thought  or  principle,  to  fix  it  in  the 
mind,  to  mould  it  into  form,  to  test  its  vital  force,  to  apply 
it  to  humanity's  greatest  need,  is  the  absorbing  business  of 
our  civilization  and  the  self-imposed  task  of  this  generation. 

The  question  is :  What  has  brought  about  this  wonderful 
civilization?  What  has  caused  it  to  spread,  not  only 
throughout  Christendom,  but  over  all  lands?  What  are  the 
forces  which  make  it,  in  its  onward  march,  overcome  all 
difficulties  and  obstacles  ?  How  comes  it  that  man's  oppor- 
tunities for  success  and  happiness  are  a  hundred  fold  greater 
than  they  were  a  few  generations  ago?  How  comes  it  that 
the  humblest  and  the  poorest  can  rise  to  distinction  and 
lionor?  Which  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  possesses  the 
-wealth,  the  influence  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  and 
•are  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war?  All  this  comes  from 
Iknowledge  and  all  knowledge  from  education. 
1  .We  believe  in  education,  but  what  is  it  that  we  call  educa- 
tion? A  few  years  at  school,  a  few  subjects  superficially 
studied  and  scarcely  comprehended,  a  little  Latin  and  a  little 
mathematics?  This  is  commonly  thought  to  be  education, 
but  education  in  its  broadest  sense  may  be  divided  into  three 
great  divisions :  the  first,  instruction  or  knowledge  com- 
municated to  the  intellect;  second,  training  or  exercise  of 
the  faculties ;  third,  the  developing  or  unfolding  of  the  whole 
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nature  of  man — his  growth,  his  expansion,  his  striving  to 
reach  his  broadest  and  most  exalted  stature,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  man's  possibilities,  his  powers  and  his  limita- 
tions, to  live  with  nature  and  to  know  that  we  are  a  part, 
though  a  very  small  part,  of  God's  great  universe. 

What  is  true  of  schools  in  general  is  true  of  this  school 
except  that  here  the  work  is  done  with  four  senses  and  the 
results  are  expected,  and  indeed  required,  to  be  the  same. 

Through  these  senses  great  things  are  possible.  Take  two 
children  of  equal  mental  ability ;  one  with  all  his  senses  per- 
fect, the  other  with  only  four  and  these  probably  defective. 

In  the  race  of  life  the  first  has  everything  in  his  favor 
while  the  second's  chances  of  success  are  less  than  one-half, 
say  forty  per  cent.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  compete  with  the 
seeing,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  without  assistance, 
and  this  assistance  can  be  given  only  through  training  and 
careful  education. 

Mere  superficial  instruction  is  rather  an  injury  than  a 
benefit  to  the  blind  child.  .  Everywhere  the  need  of  an  educa- 
tion is  admitted.  Education  is  primarily  intended  to  en- 
large the  mind,  quicken  perception,  to  fit  man  for  life's 
duties  and  responsibilities,  to  enable  him  to  judiciously  select 
from  the  thousands  of  trades  and  professions  that  one  best 
adapted  to  his  taste  and  training,  whereby  he  may  earn  a 
livelihood  and  thus  become  an  independent  citizen,  a  helper 
in  the  world's  great  industries.  In  the  contest  for  existence 
the  advantage  is  always  with  the  best  equipped,  the  best 
educated.  This  being  true  as  regards  the  seeing,  it  becomes 
doubly  important  that  the  education  of  the  blind  be  as  thor- 
ough and  practical  as  possible,  for  the  success  of  the  blind 
depends  upon  doing  the  thing  they  propose  to  do  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  their  seeing  competitors  and  only  with  this 
object  constantly  before  us  can  the  education  of  the  blind 
be  a  success.  The  education  of  the  blind  is  a  very  serious, 
and  difficult  question.  The  normal  child  receives  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  through 
the  organ  of  vision. 
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The  universe,  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  lies  spread 
out  before  him.  The  incessant  play  of  light  and  shadow, 
the  endless  variety  of  form  and  color  are  his  wonder  and 
delight,  but  if  this  organ  is  destroyed,  touch  and  hearing 
must  be  made  to  take  its  place.  Now  that  is  just  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  The  latent  powers  of  touch  and  hearing 
are  developed  to  the  utmost  so<  that  the  blind  may  approach, 
even  in  a  remote  degree,  the  normal  man.  This  disability, 
this  almost  irreparable  want,  must  be  understood  and  in 
some  measure  supplied  by  the  teacher.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  broad,  cultured  men  and  women  who  can  take  into  the 
everyday  life  of  the  blind  child  something  without  his 
world  of  touch  and  hearing.  The  memory  may  be  culti- 
vated to  a  marvelous  extent,  abstract  sciences  may  be  under- 
stood, disquisitions  on  psychology  and  logic  may  be  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed,  but  the  world  of  light,  the  busy,  practical 
world,  must  be  made  the  blind  man's  inheritance  or  our  in- 
struction falls  far  short  of  the  mark  and  may  be  considered 
a  dubious  blessing.  Thoroughness  and  exactness  are  in- 
sisted upon.  The  teacher  must  be  enthusiastic,  earnest  and 
conscientious  so  that  the  children  may  have  constantly  be- 
fore them  a  spirit  to  incite  a  greater  and  greater  effort  and 
to  arouse  in  them  an  ambition  to  excel.  I  wish  to  create  in 
the  children  a  love  for  books,  for  the  true  and  beautiful. 
If  this  is  accomplished  and  high  aspirations  and  noble 
thoughts  fill  the  mind  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won. 
Then  personal  effort  and  kind  providence  will  do  the  rest. 

"The  awakening  of  our  best  sympathies,  the  cultivation 
of  our  best  and  purest  tastes,  strengthening  the  desire  to  be 
useful  and  good  and  directing  youthful  ambition  to  un- 
selfish ends — such  are  the  objects  of  true  education." 

It  has  been  said  that  Providence  takes  care  of  children, 
but  the  kindergarten  now  helps  Providence  and  the  result  is 
excellent.  Suppose  we  use  the  same  principle  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  school,  that  is,  assist  nature  instead  of 
crossing  her — we  will  have  like  results. 

So  far  as  education  and  oreparation  go  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  blind,  but  as  there  are  so  few  mechanical 
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employments  adapted  to  the  blind  and  those  few  not  at  all 
remunerative,  the  blind's  sphere  of  activity  is  very,  very 
narrow  and  circumscribed.  His  only  hope  lies  in  the  field  of 
thought,  where  the  intellect  can  have  free  play  and  where 
his  infirmity  will  not  be  a  hindrance  to  his  success.  If  a 
man  can  do  a  thing  well,  mentally  or  physically,  and  if  that 
thing  contributes  to  the  happiness  or  pleasure  of  any  one, 
he  is  a  benefactor,  his  physical  condition  rarely  adds  to  or 
takes  from  its  worth  or  popularity.  The  world,  as  a  rule, 
is  good  and  indulgent,  has  great  sympathy  for  the  helpless 
and  afflicted,  but  when  one  has  wares  to  sell  the  world  is 
critical  and  strictly  mercantile  in  its  dealings — not  a  penny 
more  than  its  true  value  will  be  given,  no  matter  who  is  the 
vendor. 

These  facts  and  conditions  I  believe  embody  the  experi- 
ence and  opinion  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 
At  the  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  St.  Louis,  July  19,  1904,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  to  provide  means  where- 
bv  the  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  may  be  enabled  to  enter  conservatories,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  thus  procure  that  higher  education  and 
training  so  advantageous  to  those  holding  honorable  and 
lucrative  positions. 
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A  Word  to  Parents. 


The  sixty-first  session  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  commenced  September  i,  1904.  The  school  is  ad- 
mirably and  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cumberland  river,  about  a  mile  from  the  Union  Depot. 
A  number  of  strong  and  experienced  teachers  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty,  who  will  infuse  new  life  and  vigor 
into  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  good  people  of  the  State,  sixty  years  ago,  founded 
this  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  defective 
vision.  They  felt  that  right  and  justice  demanded  that 
some  provision  must  be  made  whereby  blind  children  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education.  They  reasoned 
that  if  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  success  of 
the  child  blessed  with  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  the  sense 
of  sight,  then  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  necessary  that  the 
blind  be  educated  and  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  the  pathetic  and  pitiable  condition  of  the 
blind  who  are  uneducated — cut  off  from  most  of  the  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  of  youth ;  a  burden  to  their  friends  for 
their  daily  bread ;  led  from  place  to  place,  perhaps  by  un- 
willing hands;  objects  of  pity,  and  sometimes  of  aversion; 
their  untutored  minds  and  rude  manners  made  the  subject 
of  jest -and  ridicule;  without  hope,  and  seemingly  forgotten 
of  heaven,  their  lot  is  indeed  lamentable  and  miserable  be- 
yond description.  But  education  changes  all  this — the  light 
of  knowledge  fills  the  soul,  quickens  the  perceptions,  ex- 
ercises the  faculties,  unfolds  and  develops  man's  entire 
nature,  and  thus  the  blind  man  becomes  the  equal  of  his 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters.  The  world,  the  bright, 
beautiful  world,  is  now  also  his ;  the  portals  of  the  universe 
open  to  his  touch,  and  he,  too,  untrammeled,  may  wander 
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at  will  among  the  suns  and  stars  of  that  bright  realm.  But 
that  is  not  all,  it  refines  the  manners ;  does  away  with  oddi- 
ties and  peculiarities ;  it  encourages  hope ;  awakens  am- 
bition, and  teaches  him  to  earn  his  bread  and  to  know  what 
independence  means. 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Its 
province  is  to  receive  and  educate  children  whose  defective 
sight  debars  them  from  the  ordinary  schools.  In  addition 
to  the  tuition,  the  school  gives  books,  board,  laundry,  and 
medical  attendance  free.  Parents  are  only  required  to  fur- 
nish suitable  clothing  and  to  pay  transportation  to  and  from 
school. 

An  eminent  oculist  is  connected  with  the  school,  who  ex- 
amines the  eyes  of  each  child  on  its  admission,  and  if  aught 
can  be  done  to  mitigate  pain,  to  improve  vision,  or  happily 
to  restore  sight,  it  is  done  without  delay. 

The  school  physician  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  prac- 
titioners of  the  city  and  occupies  a  chair  in  one  of  our 
medical  colleges. 

There  is  also  a  sick  nurse  who  gives  her  entire  time  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  administers  to  all  those  with  or- 
dinary ills  and  ailments. 

Two  governesses,  who  have  charge  of  the  smaller  boys 
and  girls,  see  that  they  are  tidy  and  clean,  and  teach  them 
to  dress  their  hair  and  their  persons  neatly  and  decently. 

A  matron  presides  over  the  entire  household  and  sees  that 
the  food  is  properly  prepared,  properly  served,  and  that 
every  one  has  enough. 

Have  your  child  enter  the  first  of  September,  and  insist 
that  it  come  with  the  determination  to  learn ;  to  be  obedient 
and  contented.  We  don't  want  children  who  can't  learn, 
nor  children  who  won't  learn.  Counsel  your  children  in 
matters  of  behavior  and  let  them  clearly  understand  that 
you  will  not  shield  them  in  misconduct.  In  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  good  for  children  in  our  care  parents 
must  heartily  co-operate  with  the  school  authorities. 

Pupils  must  not  be  taken  out  of  school  before  the  close 
of  the  session.    I  would  earnestly  advise  that  children  re- 
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main  at  school  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  As  only  one 
or  two  days  are  given,  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  it  incurs. 

Parents  should  write  regularly  and  cheerfully  to  their 
children.  Especially  should  this  be  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  when  they  are  among  strange  people  and 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  Encouraging  letters,  with  the 
kind  treatment  received  here,  will  dispel  all  cases  of  home- 
sickness. 

Parents  or  guardians  must  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
of  good,  comfortable  clothing.  Each  article  should  be 
marked  plainly  with  indelible  ink.  Expenses  to  and  from 
school  must  be  defrayed  by  parent  or  guardian.  If  unable 
to  do  this,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Judge  of  the 
County  Court. 

Letters,  packages,  and  boxes  for  the  pupils  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Superintendent,  and  express  pack- 
ages should  be  prepaid  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Send 
money  orders  and  checks  made  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Parents  will  be  informed  immediately  by  letter  or  tele- 
gram in  case  of  serious  illness  of  pupils. 

The  applicant  must  be  sound  in  mind,  normal  in  char- 
acter, free  from  epilepsy  and  all  contagious  diseases,  and 
unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  school.  A  doctor's  certificate 
to  this  effect  should  always  accompany  the  application. 

An  appointment,  or  scholarship,  will  be  sent  to  pupils  on 
receipt  of  the  application  blank  satisfactorily  and  properly 
filled. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. John  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 
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By-Laws  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind. 


Section  i.  The  school  shall  be  considered  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction;  and,  as  such,  its  benefits  shall 
be  tendered  to  all  who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision, 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the  free  schools 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  at  the  school  on  the  19th  of  September,  December, 
March  and  June,  except  when  the  19th  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  then  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  18th.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen' at 
its  meeting  in  December,  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  school,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  upon  prop- 
erly authenticated  orders  of  the  Board  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  his  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  furnish  at- 
tested copies  of  the  same  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
when  authorized  by  the  Board  so  t®  do.  He  shall  issue  all 
notices  of  meetings  of  the  Board,  whether  stated  or  special 
meetings,  and  in  his  notices  of  special  meetings  shall  state 
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the  particular  object  of  the  same.  He  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting-  of 
three  members,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit 
the  school  once  at  least  in  every  month  during  the  session. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  orders 
and  resolves  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall  also 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, direct  all  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  and 
report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board.  The 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  this  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  regular  officers  of  the  school  shall  consist 
of  the  Superintendent  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers 
(comprising  the  necessary  instructors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments), a  physician,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  sick  nurse,  a 
matron,  an  engineer,  and  a  night  watchman. 

In  order  to  insure  the  school  the  highest  possible  state 
of  efficiency  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission,  it  shall  be 
deemed  imperative  to  employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
teachers  and  other  officers,  and  to  provide  each  of  the 
several  departments  with  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety 
of  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 

It  shall  be  considered  an  essential  feature  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  .for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  School  Department  shall  provide  such  a  course  of 
study  and  training  as  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  and  store 
their  minds  with  Useful  knowledge,  so  that  each  may  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  and  put  in  possession,  as  far  as  possible 
thereby,  of  an  available  and  honorable  means  of  self-sup- 
port. 

The  Music  Department  shall  furnish  to  all  of  the  pupils 
the  most  approved  facilities  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
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culture,  to  the  extent  of  their  individual  ability  in  that 
direction,  and  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  special  talents 
for  the  profession  of  music  it  shall  furnish  such  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  and  training-  as  will  best  fit  them  for 
engaging  in  it  as  a  means  of  support. 

The  Industrial  Department  shall  supply  to  both  sexes 
of  the  pupils,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age, 
proper  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  such  manual  arts  as  will  tend  to  render  them  more 
self-reliant  in  a  general  way  and  at  the  same  time  contribute, 
so  far  as  may  be  to  their  maintenance  after  finishing  their 
course  of  instruction. 

The  Physical  Department  shall  embrace  a  thorough  course 
of  light  gymnastics  and  other  appropriate  exercises  of  like 
character,  together  with  other  approved  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  sound  health  and  a  thorough  development  of 
the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  Household  Department  shall  provide  all  needful 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  the  boarding  of  the 
officers  and  pupils,  the  care  of  patients  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  to  indigent  pupils,  and  every- 
thing of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  but 
no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  brief 
daily  services  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  consisting 
of  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  officers  and  pupils  residing 
in  the  building,  when  not  prevented  by  sickness.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Sunday  school,  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  which  shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the 
pupils,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
reasons  approved  by  the  Superintendent.  The  pupils  should 
at  all  time  be  encouraged  to  attend  on  Sunday,  whenever 
possible,  some  place  of  public  worship. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  school,  and  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.    His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  school,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
ness during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
shall  be  employed  in  the  school  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
He  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings,  grounds  and 
property  of  the  school,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  in  order  and  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  shall 
also  be  accountable  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of 
books  and  other  appliances  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  shall  make  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  supplies 
of  every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  shall  require  all 
parties  furnishing  anything  for  the  use  of  the  school  to 
submit  to  him  itemized  and  detailed  statements,  which 
statements  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  money  received  by  him  from  any  source  on  account  of 
the  school  shall  be  paid  over  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  and 
his  receipt  taken  therefor.  He  shall  make  no  contract  for 
repairs  or  improvements  for  more  than  $10  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
pupils  received  into  the  school,  embracing  their  names  and 
ages,  the  cause  and  degree  of  their  blindness,  the  dates  of 
their  admission  and  discharge,  the  post  office  address  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  such  other  information  con- 
cerning them  as  may  be  deemed  important.  He  shall  take 
such  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  dictated 
by  the  Trustees.  He  shall  exercise  due  care  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  pupils  by  requiring  of  them 
frequent  and  thorough  ablutions,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
an  entire  abstinence  from  all  injurious  practices,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  good,  substantial  diet,  together  with  com- 
fortable sleeping  accommodations,  and  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness see  that  thev  have  prompt  medical  treatment,  as  well 
as  every  other  necessary  attention.  He  shall  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  strictest 
principles  of  morality ;  and  while  he  is  enjoined  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils,  • 
he  shall  studiously  avoid  and  prevent  the  inculcation  of 
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sectarian  views,  and  the  same  care  shall  also  be  observed 
in  regard  to  partisan  politics.  It  shall  be  considered  by 
him  an  essential  feature  in  the  management  of  the  school 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  intercourse  between  the  male  and 
female  pupils;  and  he  shall,  therefore,  see  that  they  are 
never  together  excepting  in  the  class  rooms  during  the  hours 
of  instruction,  or  in  the  presence  of  some  officer.  It  shall 
be  his  duty  to  make  visits  to  the  various  class  rooms,  work- 
ing rooms,  and  shop  during  the  hours  of  instruction  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him- 
self informed  as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of  pupils 
and  for  making  such  suggestions  to  the  instructors  as  he 
may  deem  useful. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require,  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, quarterly  examinations ;  and  a  report  of  the  standing 
of  each  pupil  for  the  quarter,  both  in  scholarship  and  de- 
portment, shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  a 
record  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  school. 

While  the  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  pupils — the  pun- 
ishment to  be,  in  general,  reprimand  (public  or  private), 
suspension  for  a  limited  time  from  all  exercises,  depriva- 
tion of  privileges,  separate  confinement,  and  other  light 
punishment — he  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed 
to  expel  a  pupil  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  without 
authority  from  the  Trustees. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require  that  the  food  provided 
be  of  the  same  quality,  prepared  and  served  the  same  for 
Superintendent,  officers,  and  pupils.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
school,  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  of  the 
health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  school, 
which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  19th  of  June  in  each 
year. 

Sec.  9.  The  teachers,  matron,  physician,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers,  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,  or  at  any  subsequent  or 
adjourned  meeting,  but  no  relative  of  any  Trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  of  said  positions.  The  duties 
and  hours  of  work  of  the  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  from 
duty  without  his  permission  ;  but  all  shall  be  in  their  re- 
spective class  rooms  or  work  rooms  promptly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  shall  perform  their  duties  with  energy 
and  spirit  and  at  all  times  endeavor  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  all 
departments  under  their  control.  They  shall  exercise,  both 
during  the  hours  of  study  and  at  other  times,  a  close  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  pupils  ;  they 
shall  strictly  prevent  all  association  (except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study)  of  the  male  and  female  pupils:  and  they 
shall,  by  advice  and  example,  enforce  and  encourage  habits 
of  order,  punctuality,  regularity  of  conduct,  and  a  high 
moral  tone  among  the  pupils  generally.  Each  teacher  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  pupils  while 
under  his  or  her  particular  charge,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  to  lend  their  aid  at  all  times  to  the  Superintendent 
in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  pupils  by  judicious 
advice  and  restraint  and  by  reporting  to  him  any  disorderly 
conduct  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  school.  To  this  end  they  will  board  and  make  their 
home  at  the  institution,  except  when  a  special  agreement 
is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  oversee  pupils  out  of  school 
hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment as  may  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent.  They 
will  spend  their  nights,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays  at  the 
school,  except  as  they  may  be  excused  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Superintendent,  all  leaves  of  absence  granted 
to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose  and 
reported  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to 
the  highest  interest  of  the  school  and  unselfishly  to  give 
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their  best  strength  to  promote  its  success ;  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy,  or  evil  speaking  among 
themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gos- 
siping and  forming  cliques,  or  parties,  among  themselves 
or  with  pupils  are  each  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Teachers 
will  meet  with  the  Superintendent,  whenever  by  him  re- 
quired to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him, 
and  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  Superintendent  at 
such  stated  intervals  as  he  may  determine  for  the  purpose 
of  conference,  instruction,  advice,  and  common  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  classes,  places  of  duty,  and  meals 
is  required  of  each  teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants,  and  employees  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  demand,  solicit,  suggest,  accept,  or  receive  any 
fee,  gift,  present,  or  gratuity  from  any  visitor,  pupil,  guar- 
dian, or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  such 
be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  Superintendent 
any  infraction  or  violation  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  de- 
corum, or  anything  affecting  the  good  name  of  the  school. 

Xo  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  the  school  shall 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon,  any  pupil  ;  but  when  ex- 
treme cases  of  disobedience  occur,  such  as  merit  more  than 
a  reprimand,  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  letters  of  the  pupils  shall  be  read  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  mail  has  been  received,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  pupils  shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and 
shall  never  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation. 

No  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
any  pupil  from  the  premises  unless  authority  to  do  so  is 
especially  delegated  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  shall  preside  at  the  several  tables  in  the 
dining  room  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  teach- 
ing the  pupils  good  table  manners,  and  also  to  see  that  the 
food  is  properly  served,  and  that  the  servants  in  waiting 
attend  to  their  duties. 

Especially  shall  each  teacher  endeavor  to  advance  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
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th  em  from  acquiring  or  continuing  in  eccentric  personal 
habits  or  peculiarities,  and  to  teach  them  to  deport  them- 
selves in  a  courteous,  kindly  manner,  as  well  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  with  the  officers  of  the  school. 

In  case  of  protracted  sickness  a  substitute  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  It  shall  be  under- 
stood that  the  time  of  the  teachers  belongs  to  the  school, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  respond  willingly  to  any  call 
made  upon  them,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  pupils. 

Sec.  io.  The  Matron  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  have  the  supervision  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  school.  She  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent,  engage  the  female  servants,  and.  with  the 
same  approval,  have  authority  to  discharge  them;  she 
shall  exercise  close  and  special  vigilance  over  the  work  of 
the  kitchen  and  laundry  arid  the  preparation  of  the  foo'd, 
and  shall  see  that  the  meals  are  punctually  and  orderly 
served,  and  that  everything  connected  therewith  is  scrupu- 
lously clean ;  she  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the  house 
in  order  to  see  that  the  servants  have  faithfully  and  thor- 
oughly discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them ;  she  shall 
visit  the  sick  and  see  that  thev  have  every  necessary  care 
and  attention :  she  shall  have  the  care  of  the  clothing  of 
the  pupils,  furnishing  from  the  proper  supplies  such  as  are 
dependent  upon  the  school  and  notifying  the  Superintendent 
of  the  needs  of  those  who  are  provided  for  by  their  friends ; 
she  shall  bear  a  maternal  relation  to  all  of  the  pupils  and 
she  shall  teach  them  habits  of  personal  neatness,  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  general  tidiness  of  their  bed  rooms,  and 
co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  correcting  unbecoming  and 
peculiar  habits  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
generosity  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  she  shall 
be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  reasonable  service  pertaining  to  the 
business  of  the  school. 

The  Matron  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  school  without 
notifying  the  Superintendent  and  receiving  his  consent  to 
her  absence. 
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Sec.  II.  The  Physician  shall  render  such  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  pupils  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  school.  He  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  consulting  physician ;  and  he  shall 
vaccinate,  upon  their  reception  into  the  school,  all  pupils 
who  have  not  been  previously  vaccinated. 

The  Ophthalmologist  shall  examine  each  child  on  its  en- 
trance and  shall  do  what  is  necessary  to  mitigate  suffering, 
or  to  restore  vision  if  possible.  He  shall  at  all  times  give 
such  attention  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent  is  demanded,  and  he  shall  keep  record 
of  the  same. 

The  Sick  Nurse  shall  have  charge  of  the  sick  and  the 
rooms  assigned  to  the  sick  and  shall  receive  from  the 
physician  instruction  regarding  medicine,  prescriptions  and 
attention.  She  shall  keep  the  rooms  and  patients  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  shall  report  daily  to  the  Superintendent 
the  condition  of  each  patient  and  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  12.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
who  are  not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
infirmity  for  useful  instruction,  shall  be  considered  eligible 
for  admission  as  pupils  of  the  school ;  but  no  one  whose 
age  does  not  come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  be  re- 
ceived, except  in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

All  the  regular  pupils  shall  be  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school  at  the  commencement  of  each  session 
and  to  remain  until  its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness, 
or  other  exigency;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil, 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  without  sufficient  reason,, 
the  right  of  such  delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the- 
school  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
of  Trustees. 


Pupils  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  public  concerts.,  either 
•during  the  session  or  the  vacation,  from  which  they  expect 
to  derive  pecuniary  benefit. 

No  female  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
"under  any  circumstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  school,  or  some  other  person  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent :  no  male  pupil  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
except  by  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  delegated  bv 
him  to  do  so,  and  no  male  pupil  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  a  reliable 
person  to  attend  him. 

No  communication  of  any  kind  between  the  sexes  shall 
be  allowed,  and  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  see  each  other 
except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  school. 

Pupils  shall  be  required  at  all  times  to  render  to  teachers 
the  most  implicit  obedience  and  respect. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  couse  of  study  with  credit  to 
themselves  shall  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The 
school  will  also  confer  medals  upon  those  who  have  finished 
the  course  in  music. 

Sec.  13.  The  Engineer  shall  have  full  charge  of  the 
heating  apparatus  and  perform  any  light  mechanical  work 
about  the  house  the  Superintendent  may  require.  He  shall 
not  absent  himself  from  the  premises  without  permission 
of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Xight  Watchman  shall  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  he  shall  be  responsible, 
•while  on  duty,  for  the  safety  of  the  school  building  from 
fire  and  for  the  security  of  the  whole  premises  from  rob- 
herx  and  trespass.  He  shall  see  that  the  visitors  of  the 
servants  leave  promptly  at  10  p.m..  so  that  the  house  may 
be  duly  closed  and  secured  for  the  night,  and  any  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  the  servants  shall  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  one  annual  session  of  the  school, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  September  and  closing  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  the  June  following. 
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During  the  session  no  officer  of  the  school  can  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  school  is  subject  to  instant  removal 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  15.  The  school  for  the  colored  blind  occupies  a 
separate  building,  but  is  under  the  same  administration  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  as  far 
as  practicable. 

Sec.  16.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  shall  be 
admitted  every  day  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 
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Letters  from  Graduates  of  the  School. 


As  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  a  school  generally 
shows  the  value  of  the  education  and  training  they  have 
received,  I  requested  a  number  of  our  graduates  to  send 
me  a  short  sketch  of  their  career  since  leaving  school. 
I  thought  the  public,  as  well  as  the  blind  throughout  the 
State,  would  like  to  know  what  use  our  boys  and  girls  make 
of  their  education.  I  also  thought  that  it  might  be  an  in- 
centive to  our  pupils  to  have  this  living  evidence  of  what 
the  blind  can  do  when  educated  and  determined  to  succeed. 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  them  that  help  only  comes  to  those 
who  try  to  help,  themselves  and  that  an  intelligent  interest 
in  themselves  and  their  fellows  will  surely  win  the  apprecia- 
tion of  all.  These  letters  appear  in  this  report.  The  writers 
were  very  poor  and  started  at  the  bottom  and  what  they 
have  done  has  been  bv  their  own  unaided  efforts. 


Nashville.  Tenn..  November  28.  1904. 
^NIr.  J.  V.  Armstrong.  Xashville.  Tenn. : 

My  Dear  Friexd: — I  was  born  in  Gibson  County,  Ten- 
nessee. October  5.  1842.  and  at  the  age  of  three  years  I 
partially  lost  my  sight.  When  my  father  heard  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  he  brought  me  to  Xashville,  and  there 
entered  me  into  that  school ;  there  I  studied  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  J.  M.  Sturdivant.  and  a  dear,  good  man  was  he. 
I  will  forever  love  his  memory.  In  the  year  1859,  I  left  the 
school,  in  June. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Gentry,  of  Frankfort.  Ky.,  treated  my  eyes  in 
i860,  which  helped  me  a  great  deal.  I  arrived  at  home 
from  Frankfort.  Ky..  the  day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  the  first  time.  Then  the  war 
broke  out  in  1861.   My  three  brothers  volunteered  to  go  into 
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the  Confederate  Army  in  May,  1861,  leaving  me  home  with 
my  aged  father  to  do  all  that  we  could,  and  myself  nearly 
blind.  In  trade  and  traffic  I  made  several  hundred  dollars. 
Upon  one  occasion  I  bought  cotton,  and  made  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  in  one  week.  I  was  never  molested 
or  arrested  by  either  army.  When  the  war  was  over  I  went 
to  Hickman,  Ky.  One  of  my  brothers  having  returned 
from  the  army  was  clerking  in  a  small  dry  goods  store. 
The  tax  assessor  came  to  assess  the  stock  of  goods.  The 
man  swore  that  he  Would  take  one  thousand  dollars  for  his 
stock.  I  was  living  in  the  town  and  he  came  for  me  to 
go  and  look.  I  did  look,  and  said  to  the  storekeeper,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  advantage  of  you,  but  do  you  mean 
what  you  say  when  you  swear  that  you  will  take  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  your  stock  of  groods?  He  says,  I  do.  I 
bought  the  stock  and  took  my  brother  in  as  a  partner,  and 
about  doubled  my  money  in  six  weeks,  and  had  sold  it  all 
out,  then  clerked  until  the  fall  of  the  year  1865.  Then  I 
went  back  to  my  father's  home  in  Gibson  County,  at  his 
request. 

In  March,  1866,  I  went  to  Memphis  and  there  I  engaged 
in  brick  making  and  did  no  good,  but  came  out  even,  as  I 
had  to  depend  on  the  eyes  of  some  one  else  as  bookkeeper, 
after  which  I  went  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  opened  up  a  drug 
business,  and  there  I  did  not  do  any  good  as  I  had  to  de- 
pend on  others  again. 

In  August,  1867,  I  came  to  Nashville  and  bought  me  a 
small  home  on  the  Murfreesboro  Pike,  seven  miles  east  of 
the  city,  went  into  the  lumber  business,  in  which  I  made 
considerable  money.  I  then  went  to  raising  small  fruit,  for 
which  I  accumulated  quite  a  lot  of  money,  and  would  buy 
land  and  handle  the  timber,  pay  for  the  land  and  expenses, 
besides  accumulating  a  good  profit,  then  setting  the  land 
out  in  strawberries  and  making  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  above  expenses. 

Some  one  may  ask  what  good  it  does  to  educate  the 
blind.  It  Qualifies  them  for  broom  making,  for  mattress 
making,  brush  making,  chair  caning,  piano  tuning,  school 
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teaching,  and  even  to  be  a  professor  of  a  school.  I  did 
know  of  one  educated  in  the  Nashville  school  in  music, 
drawing  a  salary,  the  last  account  I  had  of  him,  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  dollars,  in  England. 

In  1872,  October  1,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Everett,  of  Davidson  County,  after  which  five  children  were 
born ;  the  oldest  one  dying  in  infancy.  We  raised  the  other 
four  to  be  men.  The  oldest  one  of  them  married,  lived  a 
few  years  and  died  of  pneumonia,  leaving  a  widow  and  two 
precious  children,  one  daughter  and  one  son. 

I  will  now  say  that  I  have  a  sufficiency  to  take  care  of 
myself  and  wife  and  to  give  each  of  my  heirs  a  nice  little 
home. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sturdivant  used  to  take  the  students  into  his 
department  and  carry  us  through  mental  arithmetic,  and 
that  is  something  I  have  never  forgotten  for  it  has  proven 
very,  very  beneficial  to  me,  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Cephas  Harwood. 


Winchester,  Tenn.,  December  II,  1904. 
Prof.   J.   V.   Armstrong,   Superintendent  of  Tennessee 

School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Much  Loved  Teacher  : — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest made  me  some  time  ago,  I  gladly  furnish  you  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  my  history  since  leaving  school, 
about  nine  and  a  half  years  ago. 

I  graduated  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  in 
May,  1895,  having  taken  the  high  school  course  in  the 
Literary  Department,  including  Latin  and  French,,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  at  that  time.  I 
also  received  a  thorough  musical  education,  theoretically 
and  otherwise. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  I  took  charge  of  a  small 
music  class  which  my  brother  had  previously  taught  at  Win- 
chester, my  home  town.  In  addition  to  this,  I  instructed 
a  brass  band  in  the  same  town.  The  brass  band  and  class 
together  yielded  me  an  income  of  about  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  dollars  the  first  five  months.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  the  next  year  my  entire  time  was  occupied  with 
a  class  in  piano  music  of  thirteen  pupils,  paying-  me  about 
forty  dollars  per  month.  During  the  succeeding  fall  term 
the  class  was  practically  the  same.  In  January,  1897,  I 
removed  my  studio*  from  my  home  to  the  public  school 
building,  where  my  class  increased  considerably.  Within 
another  year  I  had  a  class  of  about  twenty  pupils.  In  1898 
I  had  charge  of  a  band  at  Estill  Springs,  Tenn.  The  band 
at  that  place  and  my  class  at  Winchester  paid  me  seventy 
dollars  a  month.  In  the  fall  of  1899  my  class  had  become 
so  large  that  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  employ  an 
assistant.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  I  was  enabled  to  take 
a  ten  weeks'  teacher's  course  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  some 
of  the  best  instructors  in  the  United  States.  I  also  had  the 
advantage  of  cornet  lessons  under  Herman  Bellstedt,  of  that 
city.  On  my  return  to  Winchester  in  the  fall,  I  resumed 
my  work,  which  continued  to  increase.  In  January,  1900, 
I  was  solicited  by  the  principal  of  the  public  school  at 
Decherd,  Tenn.,  to  assume  the  directorship  of  music  in  his 
school.  I  agreed  to  give  them  only  two  days  of  each  week 
in  consideration  of  which  the  Board  of  Directors  agreed  to 
pay  me  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  per  month.  I  was  at  this 
time  making  eighty  dollars  a  month.  In  February,  1902, 
the  public  school  at  Decherd  was  destroyed  by  fire,  after 
which  I  continued  my  work  there  on  the  studio  plan,  re- 
ceiving as  compensation  fifty  dollars  per  month.  My  two 
classes  then  paid  me  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  month. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  teaching  at  both  Winchester  and 
Decherd,  having  a  class  of  forty-four  pupils.  My  income 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 

During  the  nine  years  of  my  career  as  a  teacher  I  have 
been  in  competition  with  the  Winchester  Normal,  which  has 
always  had  efficient  music  teachers.  A  portion  of  the  time 
I  was  in  competition  with  Terrill  College  and  a  number  of 
private  teachers,  but  have  always  been  able  to  sustain  my 
class.  I  have  had  six  pupils  to  complete  my  prescribed 
course  in  music,  and  will  graduate  two  more  in  a  short 
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while.  All  of  those  who  have  completed,  with  two  excep- 
tions, are  now  teaching  music. 

I  have  during-  all  this  time  supported  my  widowed  mother, 
afflicted  brother  and  have  realized  some  money  saved. 

I  have  written  the  above,  not  from  an  egotistical  stand- 
point, as  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  schoolmates  had  even 
greater  possibilities,  but  merely  to  show  what  our  school 
may  do  for  one,  who,  without  it,  would  not  only  have  been 
unable  to  provide  for  others,  but  would  have  been  a  helpless 
dependent  thrown  upon  the  charities  of  the  world. 

I  would  not  close  this  without  making  direct  mention  of 
the  lasting  obligation  under  which  I  feel  to  you  and  yours, 
from  my  early  childhood  through  my  entire  school  career. 
Your  kindly  interest  in  my  welfare,  your  fatherly  counsel 
and  solicitude,  and  above  all,  your  ever  watchful  eagerness 
tor  my  success,  have  been  largely  the  means  of  inspiring 
me  to  even  higher  achievements. 

The  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  institution  under 
your  management  and  your  zealous  enthusiasm  in  the  work 
will  accomplish  the  greatest  things  possible  for  those  who 
are  to  follow.  Long  may  you  live  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  good  seed  you  have  sown,  and  may  your  reward  be 
abundant  in  the  world  to  come,  is  the  prayer  of  your  former 
pupil  and  devoted  friend,  .  Tom  Coleman. 


Xashville.  Tenn.,  November  19,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  A'.  Armstrong,  City : 

Dear  Sir  :— In  accordance  with  your  request  I  will  give 
you  a  short  ■sketch  of  my  career  since  I  left  school.  I 
graduated  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  in  1897, 
but  before  the  next  term  opened  I  decided  to  take  a  post- 
graduate course,  which  I  did,  leaving  the  school  in  1898. 
When  I  left  school  I  intended  to  teach  music,  but  in  this  I 
was  not  successful.  Not  feeling  capable  of  relying  alto- 
gether on  my  own  resources  I  did  not  wish  to  place  myself 
among  strangers,  and  I  returned  to  my  home,  which  was 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  hoping  that  I  would  be  able 
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to  secure  work  there.  In  doing  this  I  afterwards  found 
that  I  had  made  a  great  mistake.  My  father  lived  in  the 
country,  which  was  very  rough  and  thinly  populated.  I 
found  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  enough 
people  in  one  place  to  form  a  class  large  enough  to  pay  any- 
thing. Finally  I  gave  uo  the  idea  of  teaching  and  for  two 
or  three  years  I  was  undecided  as  to  what  my  occupation 
should  be  in  the  future.  During  this  time  I  worked  on  my 
father's  farm.  Of  course  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  using 
the  training  which  I  had  received  in  school  to  the  best 
advantage,  yet  I  felt  at  that  time  that  it  was  worth  a  great 
deal  more  to  me  than  the  time  and  labor  which  it  took  to 
acquire  it.  However,  I  had  hoped  that  there  were  better 
things  in  store  for  me  and  I  was  not  altogether  disappointed. 
At  the  opening  of  school  in  J 902,  I  was,  through  your  kind- 
ness, offered  a  position  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Gill  in  the  manual 
training  department  of  the  school.  I  was  also  given  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  my  studies  in  any  branch  which  I 
chose.  During  this  term  I  spent  all  my  time  which  was 
not  otherwise  employed  in  studying  piano  tuning.  At  the 
close  of  school  I  secured  a  position  as  tuner  with  the  Frank 
Fite  Music  Company,  and  am  still  connected  with  the  above 
firm.  My  salary  was  small  when  I  accepted  the  position 
but  it  has  been  substantially  increased  since  that  time.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  I  have  given  my  employer 
•satisfaction.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  attribute  what  suc- 
cess I  have  had  to  the  efficient  training  which  I  received 
from  you  arid  the  other  instructors  of  the  institution,  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful  and  which  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  obtained  elsewhere. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  great  work 
which  the  school  is  doing  for  the  blind  children  in  the  State 
in  preparing  them  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  life  instead  of  being  burdens  themselves. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your  great  work,  I  am, 
Gratefully  yours, 

Asa  London. 
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Jackson,  Tenn.,  November  15,  1904. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Sir  : — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  have  similar  disad- 
vantages to  surmount.  I  graduated  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  1898,  have  never  been  idle  a  day.  My  first 
work  was  selling  the  "History  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,"  in  which  I  met  with  much  success.  I  then  accepted 
a  position  as  salesman  for  the  Jesse  French  Piano  and 
Organ  Company.  Have  been  working  for  this  firm  five 
years,  making  a  fair  salary,  enough  to  pay  my  expenses,  and 
help  others  when  necessary,  at  the  same  time  saving  enough 
to  accumulate  a  small  bank  account.  I  also  sang  in  a  church 
choir  several  years,  for  which  I  received  a  small  salary. 
I  realize  every  day  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and  am 
convinced  that  a  blind  person  should  be  educated  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  others. 

Wishing  you  and  all  your  pupils  the  richest  blessings,. 
Yours  truly, 

Hewitt  P.  Gates. 

Cookeville,  Tenn.,  November  15,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  received  your  kind  letter  which  gave  me 
much  pleasure.  In  reply  will  say  that  I  am  getting  on  very 
nicely.  I  have  not  had  very  much  trouble  in  getting  along 
since  I  left  school,  as  the  work  I  do  always  brings  money. 
I  have  not  kept  the  amount  I  made  each  year,  but  I  find  a 
ready  sale  for  my  bead-work  at  any  time.  I  have  also  been 
working  as  agent  for  the  American  Supply  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  have  two  sisters  living  with  me  who  are  widows.  One 
has  one  child  and  the  other  has  two,  who,  part  of  the 
time,  have  been  very  deoendent  on  me,  and  if  I  had  never 
been  there  to  school  I  would  have  been  a  burden  to  them 
in  place  of  a  help. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  remain, 
Yours  respectfully, 

Laura  Thompson. 
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830  West  Morton  St.,  Denison,  Texas. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong: 

Dear  Sir  : — Replying  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of 
my  income :  Prior  to  this  year  I  should  have  to  guess  at  it, 
as  I  have  not  kept  my  books,  but  for  the  past  eleven  months 
it  has  been  $1,005.75.  I  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys 
coming  in,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  give  you  the  exact  amount 
to  the  cent. 

My  work,  which  has  been  principally  teaching  and  tuning, 
with  a  few  piano  sales,  has  been  confined  altogether  to  the 
city  of  Denison.  It  would  take  some  time  and  thought  to 
write  an  article  on  the  obstacles  I  have  had  to  overcome, 
and  the  reverses  I  have  met  with  since  I  graduated. 

With  most  sincere  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  great 
work,  I  am,  Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Hanks. 

December  4,  1904. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  14,  1904. 
Dear  Mr.  Armstrong  : — In  answer  to  your  letter  re- 
questing me  to  write  you  a  little  sketch  of  my  life  since  my 
having  left  school,  I  send  this.  I  left  school  in  1889.  Begun 
teaching,  the  next  week  after  I  left  with  two  pupils  at  two 
dollars  a  month.  Those  pupils  were  bright  and  made  fine 
progress.  My  class  commenced  to  increase  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  I  raised  the  tuition  to  three  dol- 
lars a  month  and  commenced  with  ten  students.  Those 
students  made  such  progress  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  I  was  able  to  give  a  recital  worth  listening  to.  The 
third  year  my  class  increased  and  has  not  been  less  than 
ten  since.  From  the  beginning  of  my  second  year  I  have 
not  averaged  less  than  thirty  dollars  a  month.  The  last 
four  or  five  years  of  my  teaching  my  average  per  month 
has  been  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars.  I  have 
been  able  to  buy  me  a  Behr  Bros,  piano,  which  I  think  is 
the  best  on  the  market  and  have  also  been  able  to  buy  me 
a  piece  of  property  in  Waverly  Place,  one  of  Nashville's 
suburbs.    At  the  beginning  of  this  term  I  raised  my  tuition 


to  four  dollars  a  month  for  instrumental  work  and  six  dol- 
lars a  month  for  vocal. 

I  studied  vocal  under  Mrs.  A.  H.  Stewart,  of  this  city,, 
and  on  June  16,  1903,  she  gave  me  a  gold  medal  and  cer- 
tificate. I  am  now  teaching  a  vocal  class  in  Winchester, 
Tenn.  I  graduated  four  students  in  instrumental  music 
and  one  of  them,  Miss  Nettie  Castleman,  is  now  teaching 
a  class  of  eighteen.  I  have  had  much  competition  during 
my  career  but  I  always  held  my  head  up  and  conquered. 

I  have  never  depended  on  my  mother  or  father  for  any  of 
my  clothes  or  anything  else  I  really  wanted,  and  since  my 
teaching  I  have  come  as  near  as  any  one  having  what  I 
wanted.  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  help  me  get  my  pupils.. 
I  have  always  worked  for  myself  and  others. 

Hoping  what  I  have  said  may  encourage  others,  I  am, 
Your  pupil, 

Rosa  Greene.. 


Bells,  Tenn.,  November  14,  1904. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong  : 

Dear  Superintendent  : — I  am  afraid  a  sketch  of  my 
career  since  leaving  school  would  not  be  of  much  interest 
to  the  people  as  I  have  been  in  bad  health  for  quite  £  while. 
However,  I  have  taught  a  family  of  six  children  four 
months,  stood  the  county  examination  and  would  have 
taught  last  winter  had  my  health  not  been  bad.  Although 
I  have  not  earned  very  much  since  I  left  school  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  believe  the  blind  school  is  a  good  institution 
and  am  glad  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  it  three 
vears.  Very  respectfully  your  pupil, 

Mamie  Martin. 


Winchester,  Tenn.,  December  19,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong.  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Armstrong  : — Your  letter,  requesting  me 
to  write  you  a  sketch  of  my  life  since  leaving  school,  duly 
received  but  on  account  of  numerous  business  duties  I  have 
not  been  as  prompt  in  answering  as  I  should.    I  was  born 
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in  Winchester,  September  4,  1871,  but  I  was  not  many  days 
old  before  my  parents  discovered  that  I,  like  two  brothers 
older  than  myself,  was  born  blind.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
great  sorrow  to  them  as  they  already  felt  before  my  birth 
that  God  had  given  them  two  blind  children  to  foster  and 
care  for  without  any  hope  of  their  ever  being  anything  but 
a  burden  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  When  I  was 
about  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  a  fourth  blind  child  was 
added  to  the  family  and  my  parents  resolved  with  resigna- 
tion to  raise  their  b.urdens  (so  they  thought)  as  best  they 
could.  But  a  way  was  to  be  opened  for  the  elucidation  of 
these  difficulties  which  confronted  them,  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  1874,  through  friends,  they  heard  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Nashville,  and  in  November  of  that  year  the 
oldest  of  my  sightless  brothers  was  sent  there  but  on  ac- 
count of  certain  nervous  troubles,  occasioned  by  the  work 
of  incompetent  physicians  while  he  was  an  infant,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home  after  remaining  at  the  school  about 
two  months.  Three  years  later  my  next  oldest  brother 
entered  the  school  and  on  January  15,  1879,  I  began  my 
career  as  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  where  I  remained  till 
June,  1890,  when  I  graduated  both  in  the  literary  and 
musical  department,  having  received  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment a  certificate  of  my  completion  of  the  high  school 
course,  including  Latin,  which  is  about  the  same  course  of 
study  that  seeing  children  are  required  to  master  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  Nashville  public  school  system.  In  the 
musical  department  I  completed  the  full  course,  including 
the  study  of  Clementi  and  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  and  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  as  certificate  of  the  same. 

With  my  school  life  you  are  too  well  acquainted  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
I  was  pretty  much  as  other  boys  having  neglected  many 
opportunities  which  were  offered  me,  in  the  way  of  practice 
and  study,  which,  if  I  had  improved  as  I  should  might  have 
been  the  means  of  my  being  much  better  in  active  life  than 
I  am  able  to  report.  As  above  stated  I  was  ready  to  begin 
the  battle  of  life  when  I  was  scarcely  nineteen  vears  old. 
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My  hopes  were  bright  and  my  aims  high,  but  like  most 
young  graduates.  I  thought  the  whole  country  would  be  so 
astonished  at  my  ability  that  my  reputation  as  a  musician 
would  be  forthcoming.  I  immediately  applied  to  some  of 
the  foremost  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State  as  a  music 
teacher,  and  was  surprised  to  receive  courteous  but  negative 
answers  to  my  communications,  informing  me  that  as  I  had 
had  no  experience  I  was  not  desirable.  About  August.  1890, 
I  received  a  letter  from  you  informing  me  that  Mr.  S.  A. 
Link,  the  then  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  had  secured  a  position  for  nie  at  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  as  assistant  music  teacher  at  the  salary 
of  S100  a  year  and  my  board  and  washing:  you  advised  me 
to  accept  this,  if  I  had  nothing  better  in  view,  telling  me 
at  the  same  time,  as  you  had  often  done  when  your  pupil, 
that  if  I  ever  amounted  to  anything  in  the  world  I  must  be 
willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  ascend. 
I  could  not  see  at  the  time  why  I  should  begin  life  work  on 
so  small  a  salary  but  I  had  the  good  sense  to  take  your 
advice  and  accordingly  I  was  installed  in  my  position  about 
October  1  of  the  same  year.  It  was  here  that  I  began  to 
realize  that  I  was  not  such  a  great  man  as  I  first  supposed 
people  would  think  me.  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  found 
that  I  knew  very  little  so  far  as  the  cold  world  was  con- 
cerned. I  succeeded  quite  well,  however,  and  I  was  re- 
elected at  the  end  of  the  session  at  an  advance  of  Sioo. 
That  is.  my  salary  for  the  next  year  was  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  $250.  After 
three  years  of  service  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  institution  failed  to  elect  an 
assistant  music  teacher  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  return  home 
and  make  a  new  start.  I  secured  several  pupils  at  home, 
though  I  had  to  overcome  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  even  my  best  friends,  as  to  my  ability  to  teach  seeing 
people  as  well  as  one  who  had  perfect  sight.  But  the  ex- 
perience which  I  had  gained  by  having  been  at  Little  Rock 
was  now  worth  a  great  deal  to  me  as  it  had  at  least  been 
the  means  of  knocking  out  of  me  the  odious  egotism  which 
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was  no  small  part  of  my  make-up  when  I  graduated.  I  Was 
ready  to  do  anything  now  by  which  I  might  turn  an  honest 
penny,  and  so  with  patience  and  perseverance  I  went  about 
the  task  of  convincing  my  patrons  and  friends  of  the  ability 
of  blind  people  to  teach  their  children. 

My  father  had  died  when  I  had  been  in  Little  Rock  about 
six  weeks  and  left  my  mother  and  us  without  any  property 
or  income.  He  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  but  failed 
to  see  the  need  of  laying  up  anything  for  "rainy  days,"  his 
idea  having  been  to  provide  for  to-day  and  to  let  to- 
morrow take  care  of  itself.  He.  however,  had  carried  a 
policy  on  his  life  for  $2,000  and  with  the  proceeds  of  this 
my  mother  bought  a  home,  a  blessing  which  we  had  long 
craved,  and  another  oiece  of  property,  the  rents  from  which, 
together  with  the  little  assistance  which  I  could  render  en- 
abled her  to  send  my  older  brother  to  college  and  also  to 
comfortably  support  the  family.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  no  small  concern  to  me  as  to  how  we  were  to  get  along 
when  I  returned  home  from  Little  Rock ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  it  was  an  uphill  task  for  me  to  get  much 
work  at  first  on  account  of  prejudice  of  even  my  best 
friends. 

In  the  midst  of  many  others,  one  great  anxiety  stared 
me  in  the  face :  this  was  the  getting  of  a  piano,  without 
which  it  was  useless  for  me  to  think  of  teaching  at  all.  At 
that  time  the  lowest  instalments  on  which  a  good  piano 
could  be  purchased  were  too  high  for  me  to  even  think  of 
assuming  and  so  I  was  in  a  dilemma  for  a  while  as  to  how 
I  was  to  manage.  But  a  possible  way  out  presented  itself 
to  me  after  some  thought.  There  was  in  Winchester  at  that 
time  a  local  building  and  loan  association  which  had  some 
money  to  lend  with  real  estate  given  as  security  for  pay- 
ment ;  and  I  found  that  I  could  borrow  enough  from  this 
corporation  to  buy  a  good  instrument  on  instalments  which 
I  thought  I  could  easily  meet. 

Serious  as  it  was,  my  good  mother  mortgaged  her  home 
as  security  for  the  money  and  in  November,  1893,  I  bought 
a  piano  from  the  Jesse  French  Piano  and  Organ  Company, 
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Nashville,  at  a  very  reasonable  price :  thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Jesse  French,  who,  realizing  how  I  was  struggling 
to  make  my  own  way,  was  very  liberal  with  me.  Little  did 
I  then  dream  that  this  one  step  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  of  my  life,  for  ever  since  that  time  I 
have  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  connected  with  the  above 
named  house.  I  remained  at  home  two  years  without 
special  event,  save  that  a  few  faithful  pupils  stood  by  me 
and  made  rapid  progress  in  their  music.  During  the 
autumn  of  1894  I  instructed  a  band  at  Estill  Springs  be- 
sides having  sold  several  pianos  for  Jesse  French  Company, 
which,  together  with  my  other  work  of  teaching  yielded 
me  an  average  income  of  $350  per  annum.  During  the 
spring  of  1895  my  mother  sold  a  portion  of  her  place  to  the 
Christian  Church  and  with  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  lifted 
the  mortgage  which  she  had  given  the  building  and  loan 
association  for  money  with  which  to  buy  my  piano.  It  was 
then  that  we  discovered  that  these  corporations  were  for 
investors  and  not  for  borrowers,  for  after  having  paid  them 
something  like  $100  for  the  use  of  the  money  for  about 
eighteen  months  we  found  that  we  still  owed  them  as  much 
as  we  received  from  them.  It  was  about  this  time  that  my 
younger  brother,  Tom,  graduated  from  your  school  as  also 
did  my  older  brother  from  Yanderbilt.  Tom  had  contracted 
a  severe  case  of  pneumonia  a  few  weeks  prior  to  this  event 
and  had  barely  recovered  sufficiently  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  and  receive  his  diploma  and  medal. 
He  came  home  in  a  broken  state  of  health  and  physicians 
were  not  long  in  deciding  that  he  would  not  live  through 
the  year.  We  of  course  did  not  tell  him  this  but  so  odious 
to  him  was  the  idea  of  being  idle  that  in  spite  of  his  bad 
health  he  was  preparing  to  leave  home  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. I  knew  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  this  and  I 
therefore  turned  over  to  him  my  class  and  secured  another 
for  myself  at  Mulberry,  Tenn.,  where  I  remained  until 
January,  1897.  This  class  paid  me  very  well  as  I  had  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  pupils  during  the  time.  My  income 
for  this  period  was  about  $40  per  month.    After  leaving 
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Mulberry  I  decided  to  seek  better  and  broader  fields  of  work 
and  as  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  to  open  in  May  of 
1897  I  felt  that  now  was  my  time  to  seek  regular  work  in 
the  business  of  selling  pianos,  which  I  had  grown  to  like 
very  much  and  which  I  knew  if  I  were  successful  would  be 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  teaching.  I,  therefore, 
sought  and  obtained  a  position  with  the  Jesse  French  Piano 
and  Or^an  Company  as  pianist  at  their  exhibit  at  the  Ex- 
position, being  paid  a  salary  of  $40  per  month.  During 
the  season  I  sold  enough  pianos  to  fully  earn  my  salary 
if  I  had  not  played  a  note  at  their  exhibit.  I,  therefore,  at 
the  close  of  the  exposition  applied  for  a  position  as  travel- 
ing salesman  with  the  same  firm.  They  naturally  were  very 
much  surprised  at  a  blind  person's  cheek,  so  to  speak,  in 
asking  for  such  a  place.  They  reminded  me  in  very  forcible 
terms  of  a  fact,  which  I  very  well  knew,  namely,  "That  the 
house  was  not  a  charitable  institution."  They  asked  me  the 
question,  "How  will  you  be  able  to  get  over  the  country?" 
I  answered  them,  "I  don't  know,  that  is  no  concern  of  yours. 
Your  business  is  to  see  that  I  do  not  lose  you  any  money 
but  rather  that  I  make  it  for  you,  and  to  pay  me  my  salary 
accordingly.  My  business  is  to  sell  the  goods  for  you  and 
not  to  draw  one  dollar  that  I  do  not  earn.  Rest  assured  of 
one  fact,  if  I  do  not  succeed  I  will  know  it  as  soon  as  you 
and  you  will  not  have  to  ask  for  my  resignation."  What 
else  could  they  say?  They  accordingly  employed  me  as  I 
requested,  and  in  this  work  I  have  been  engaged  ever  since. 
My  salary  for  the  first  two  months  was  $40  each,  I  having 
begun  traveling  in  November,  1897,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  my  salary  was  raised  to  $50  per 
month  but  by  the  end  of  January,  on  account  of  extra  good 
sales,  they  deemed  me  worth  $60,  at  which  salary  I  worked 
until  October  of  the  same  year,  when  they  raised  me  to  $75 
per  month.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  found  that  T 
had  sold  at  least  as  many  pianos  during  the  year  as  my 
sighted  colleagues :  and  pardon  me  if  I  remark  here  that 
before  this  time  the  company  had  fully  learned  not  to  ask 
themselves  or  me  the  question  as  to  my  ability  to  travel  in 
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any  section  of  territory  embraced  by  their  Xashville  office. 
Hence,  January  I,  1899,  found  my  salary  at  $100  per  month 
and  expenses,  which  of  course  were  paid  me  with  former 
salaries. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  most  important  event  of  mv  life. 
When  I  was  ready  to  leave  school  you  advised  me  that  as 
soon  as  I  was  old  enough  and  had  judgment  enough  to 
know  what  I  was  about,  not  forgetting  to  mention  finan- 
cially able,  I  should  choose  for  me  a  helpmate  to  share  with 
me  my  joys  and  sorrows  alike.  Accordingly,  in  March, 
1900,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Lula  Harris,  of  Xashville,  who 
has  indeed  been  all  in  all  to  me,  a  faithful  and  loving  wife. 
For  nearly  five  years  our  lives  have  been  linked  together 
in  a  bond  of  happiness,  not  without  some  alloys,  of  course, 
for  Almighty  God  decreed  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
that  our  pathwav  and  journey  through  life  should  not  be  all 
sunshine.  We  now  have  one  little  boy  two  and  a  half  years 
of  age,  who,  thanks  be  to  God,  has  perfect  sight  and  is  now 
in  perfect  health.  To-night  as  the  little  fellow  lies  asleep 
cosily  tucked  in  his  little  bed  we  feel  that  he  is  our  joy  and 
pride. 

Xow  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  as  best  I  am  able  a 
history  of  my  life  since  leaving  school.  When  I  entered 
you  were  musical  director ;  when  I  left  you  were  still 
musical  director ;  so  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  every  note  of 
music  that  I  ever  knew  and  perhaps  for  everything  else 
that  I  have  ever  learned,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
fatherly  care  of  me,  the  kindly  and  good  advice  which  you 
constantly  gave  me,  and  your  ever-watchful  eagerness  for 
my  progress  and  advancement  along  all  lines  while  in 
school,  I  would  no  doubt  have  been  in  the  same  condition 
as  many  less  fortunate  blind  people  whom  we  frequently 
meet  and  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  the  school. 
I  would  not  close,  however,  without  mentioning  my  good 
mother  who,  when  we  were  children,  was  ambitious  for  us 
to  amount  to  something.  Many  a  bitter  night  while  we 
were  all  asleep  she  toiled  and  worked  with  her  needle  or 
otherwise  that  we  might  be  made  as  comfortable  and  have 
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the  same  enjoyments  both  in  and  out  of  school  as  did  our 
friends  of  less  limited  means,  and  I  thank  God  that  she  has 
lived  to  see  her  efforts  rewarded  at  least  to  some  extent. 
I  have  earned  since  leaving  school  about  $n,ooo  and  hope 
to  make  money  in  greater  proportions  in  future.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Street,  manager  of  the  Nashville 
office  of  the  Jesse  French  Piano  and  Organ  Company,  I 
have  received  three  advances  in  my  salary  in  as  many  con- 
secutive years,  and  as  this  was  done  from  time  to  time  in 
confidence  between  him  and  myself  I  refer  you  to  him  for 
a  full  knowledge  of  my  present  income. 

In  conclusion  I  commend  the  parents  of  all  blind  children 
of  the  State,  within  the  limits  of  school  age,  to  you  and  the 
school  as  the  only  possible  means  of  hope  for  their  future. 
Hence,  with  best  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  for  the  success 
of  both  you  and  the  dear  old  school,  believe  me,  dear  sir, 
I  am  always  your  devoted  friend, 

D.  M.  Coleman. 


Winchester,  Tenn.,  December  13,  1904. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Mr.  Armstrong: — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you  with  a  short 
sketch  of  my  life  since  I  left  school. 

I  was  graduated  from  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
June  5,  1889,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  It  had  always  been 
my  boyhood  dream  to  enter  college,  and  immediately  upon 
my  leaving  school  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  President  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  through  him  I  obtained  a  scholarship  in  that 
institution.  I  entered  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1889, 
and  was  admitted  to  Sophomore  Class,  together  with  an- 
other young  man  who  had  been  my  bosom  friend  in  school. 
Many  of  the  students  and  some  of  the  professors  were 
doubtful  as  to  whether  we  could  take  the  college  course  or 
not  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  the  students  to 
study  with  us  as  they  thought  they  would  be  obliged  to 
explain  everything  to  us  as  they  read  it ;  but  Dr.  Dabney 


and  other  members  of  the  faculty  encouraged  us  to  go  for- 
ward, and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  entire  faculty 
and  student  body  were  convinced  that  we  could  take  the 
same  course  of  study  with  our  fellow-students  who  could 
see.  We  remained  in  the  University  three  years,  during 
which  time  we  won  distinction  in  most  of  our  studies. 
We  received  our  A.B.  degree  in  June,  1892,  and  my  blind 
friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Sloan  Hall,  was  valedictorian 
of  our  class. 

About  six  months  before  my  graduation  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  University  I  obtained  license  to  preach  from 
the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  at  Winchester,  Tenn.  In  order  to  prepare  myself 
for  my  lifework  I  entered  the  Biblical  Department  of  Van- 
derbilt  University  in  September,  1892,  where  I  remained 
for  three  years,  receiving  my  B.D.  degree  in  1895.  At 
first  there  was  the  same  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
professors  of  Yanderbilt  University  that  there  was  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  my  professors  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  but  thev  were  ready  to  help  me  and  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  June,  1893,  I  won  the  A.  L.  P. 
Green  Medal  for  the  best  reader  of  Scripture  and  hymns. 
In  1894  I  won  the  Elliott  F.  Shepherd  prize  for  the  best 
essay  in  history  upon  a  subject  assigned  me  by  the  professor 
of  that  department,  [n  October,  1895,  I  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Tennessee  Conference  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Fillmore  Street  Mission,  a  little  church  in  South  Nash- 
ville. The  field  was  very  difficult  and  my  salary  only 
averaged  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  per  year, 
but  I  served  the  charge  with  some  degree  of  success  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  my  probation  was  ended, 
and  I  came  before  the  Conference  as  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion into  full  connection.  I  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Conference  on  the  grounds  that 
my  two  years'  trial  had  not  been  a  sufficient  test  and  that 
they  were  still  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  could  be  a  success 
as  an  itinerant  preacher  or  not.    They  urged  that  I  be  con- 


tinued  on  trial  longer  than  the  customary  two  years.  Upon 
my  promise  that  I  would  locate  at  the  end  of  two  years  if 
I  could  not  do  the  work  assigned  me  I  was  admitted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  I  was  then  appointed  to  Watkins 
Grove  Mission  in  the  Nashville  District,  and  received  for 
my  services  that  year  two  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  The 
next  year  I  was  sent  to.  Elkton,  in  Giles  County,  at  which 
place  my  salary  was  fixed  at  three  hundred  dollars,  most  of 
which  I  received.  At  the  end  of  that  time  my  presiding 
elder,  who  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  could  travel  a 
circuit  or  not,  advised  me  to  withdraw  from  Conference 
and  take  a  local  relation.  My  friends  urged  him  to  continue 
me  one  year  longer  as  I  had  not  been  warned  by  my  pre- 
siding elder  to  the  session  of  the  Conference,  and  hence 
had  not  time  to  consider  some  other  employment.  The 
Bishop  complied  with  my  request  and  I  was  sent  to  my  first 
circuit  in  October,  1899.  I  could  not  have  been  subjected 
to  a  severer  test.  My  new  charge  was  the  Belfast  Circuit 
situated  in  Marshall  and  Bedford  counties.  Many  of  the 
roads  were  bad  roads  and  worse  still  some  of  my  members 
fought  me  at  first  because  they  did  not  want  a  blind  man 
for  their  pastor.  I  filled  all  of  my  appointments  as  well  as 
a  seeing  man  could  have  done  and  I  made  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  pastoral  visits  during  the  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  some  of  the  members  who  fought  me  at  first 
were  my  friends  and  were  in  favor  of  my  returning  to  the 
circuit.  In  spite  of  all  these  things,  however,  the  presiding 
elder  advised  me  to  locate  because  he  said  that  there  was 
some  prejudice  in  my  charge  against  a  blind  man.  He 
told  me  that  I  had  done  the  work  assigned  me  as  well  as 
many  of  the  men  in  Conference  who  could  see,  but  because 
of  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  some  people  he 
held  that  by  my  promise  made  three  years  before  it 
was  my  duty  to  withdraw  from  Conference.  In  this  he 
was  endorsed  by  the  bishops  and  most  of  the  presiding 
elders.  It  had  been  predicted  when  I  made  the  promise  to 
the  Conference  that  I  would  not  stick  to  the  agreement ;  for 
this  reason  I  agreed  to  locate  under  protest.    When  the 


matter  was  presented  to  the  Conference  it  was  stated  that  I 
asked  for  a  location.  The  Conference  granted  what  they 
thought  was  my  request.  I  was  then  obliged  to  seek  new 
employment  for  the  four  years  following  1900.  I  taught 
music.  During  that  time  I  received  an  average  salary  of 
twenty  dollars  per  month:  At  first  I  was  employed  by  my 
brother  but  afterwards  taught  a  class  of  my  own  at  Cowan 
and  at  Huntland.  During:  all  this  time  I  preached  when- 
ever opportunity  ottered  and  I  .never  gave  up  the  hope  of 
again  entering  one  day  the  itinerant  ministry.  Fortunately 
for  me  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  Conference  year 
Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley.  who  had  always  been  my  friend,  was 
acting  presiding  elder  of  the  Fayetteville  District,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  I  resided.  As  there  were  not  enough  preach- 
ers in  the  Conference  to  fill  all  the  charges  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  some  local  preacher  and  Dr.  Kelley  advised  the 
presiding  bishop  to  appoint  me  to  the  Decherd  and  Estill 
Springs  charge,  which  he  did  about  seven  weeks  ago.  My 
salary  this  year  is  assessed  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, which,  like  the  salary  of  most  Methodist  preachers,  is 
very  small.  This  time  I  am  determined  to  succeed.  I  have 
two  objects  in  view.  First  of  all  I  shall  try  to  do  the  best 
work  in  the  calling:  which  God  has  chosen  for  me  that  I  may- 
please  Him  whom  I  serve.  Second,  I  hope  not  only  to  help 
myself  but  by  my  labors  to  help  any  blind  man  who  may 
follow  the  same  calline  that  I  do. 

If  this  little  sketch  will  aid  you  in  bringing  the  work  of 
the  school  before  the  public  as  never  before  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  written  it. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  old  school  and 
with  renewed  promise  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can,  I  am, 
as  ever,  your  sincere  friend  and  former  pupil, 

Felix  H.  Colemax. 


Trenton,  Tenn..  December  31,  1904. 
Dear  Mr.  Armstrong: — At  your  request  I  will  attempt 
to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  have  done  since  I  left 
school.    I  entered  the  school  in  1883  and  graduated  in 


May,  1892.  I  then  entered  into  a  new  field  of  study,  the 
great  school  of  life  in  which  I  am  still  laboring.  The  first 
three  years  after  my  graduation  I  had  quite  a  hard  time, 
as  I  was  without  means  or  anv  one  to  aid  me.  I  sought 
for  different  kinds  of  employment,  but  failed  in  securing 
any  regular  position.  I  earned  my  living  by  doing  almost 
any  kind  of  work  I  could  find  to  do.  In  many  ways  I  made 
myself  useful  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm.  I  tried 
to  get  employment  in  school  work,  but  failed.  In  1894  I 
managed  to  get  a  broom  winder  and  a  small  stock  of 
material.  I  made  some  brooms  that  year  and  peddled  and 
trafficked  about  the  country  in  a  general  way.  In  January, 
1895,  I  made  the  race  for  County  Superintendent  of  Henry 
County,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Magistrate's  Court.  In 
July,  the  same  year,  I  moved  to  Trenton,  Gibson  County, 
Tennessee,  and  joined  two  of  my  schoolmates  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  brooms,  in  which  I  was  engaged  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  April,  1897,  I  sold  my  interest  in  the  shop  to  my 
oartner,  Mr.  Baker,  and  opened  a  small  confectionery  and 
grocery  stand  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  in  which  I  am  still 
engaged  and  in  which  I  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  mak- 
ing a  living — although  I  have  had  many  reverses  and  dis- 
appointments. I  began  with  a  very  small  stock  and,  like  all 
men  who  attempt  business,  I  have  made  some  financial  mis- 
takes. I  own  the  little  place  in  which  I  do  business  and 
have  added  manv  fixtures  and  general  improvements  to 
house  and  stock.  I  now  have  a  reasonably  fair  trade  and 
a  nice,  neat  stock  which  will  invoice  about  S400.  I  value 
my  house,  fixtures  and  stock  at  about  $600.  If  I  had  every- 
thing I  have  in  cash  and  all  that  is  due  me  in  different 
ways,  I  would  have  at  least  $1,000.  I  have  made  some  little 
money  in  trading  outside  of  my  business,  such  as  buying 
small  county  warrants  at  a  discount  and  cashing  them  for 
full  value.  I  made  several  dollars  last  year  in  buying  and 
selling  bank  stock.  I  buy  goods  from  different  firms  in 
St.  Louis,  Paducah,  Cairo  and  Xashville.  My  orders  and 
checks  are  always  honored. 

I  have  never  written  mv  name  on  the  walls  of  fame  or 
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done  anything  great,  but  I  can  truly  say,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
that  I  have  always  been  self-supporting,  although  I  have 
had  many  reverses  and  disappointments,  more  than  I  can 
relate  here.  I  shall  ever  be  thankful  to  the  dear  old  school 
for  what  it  has  done  for  me.  Each  year  as  it  passes  brings 
stronger  evidence  that  the  blind  may  succeed  in  practical 
avocations  even  where  it  is  least  expected,  as  well  as  those 
who  see.  We  live  in  an  enlightened  age  in  which  the  skeptic 
can  no  longer  doubt  but  that  the  education  of  the  blind  may 
indeed  have  a  practical  side  as  well  as  a  religious  and  moral 
one.  I  sometimes  meet  with  blind  men  who  are  turning  the 
hand  organ  or  singing  on  the  streets  of  our  town  for  a 
living.  On  conversing  with  them  I  find  that  they  have 
little  or  no  education,  but  I  am  truly  glad  to  say,  that  I  have 
never  met  one  who  has  ever  attended  the  Tennessee  School 
for. the  Blind  in  such  circumstances. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  Nathan  Forest. 


Smithville,  Tenn.,  December  29,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  response  to  yours  of  recent  date  will  say 
that  I  am  succeeding  very  well.  I  own  a  small  farm  that 
I  have  bought  and  paid  for  since  I  left  school.  I  have  my 
farm  well  stocked  and  have  good  farming  implements  and 
farm  on  a  small  scale.  I  learned  several  good  trades  when 
in  school,  but  have  never  followed  them  as  I  can  make 
more  farming  and  traveling  for  a  fruit  nursery. 

All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 
May  it  continue  to  scatter  its  blessings  to  the  blind  children 
of  the  State. 

Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

Robert  Webb. 


Walnut  Grove,  Tenn.,  December  2,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  recent  date  to  hand.  Will  say 
in  reply  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Tennessee 
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School  for  the  Blind  that  I  will  never  be  able  to  pay. 
Since  leaving  your  school  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  at  Lowryville.  My  father  has  recently 
died  and  I  have  a  widowed  mother  left  for  me  to  take  care 
of.  I  can  say  no  words  of  praise  that  are  too  great  for 
your  work  and  your  school.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  your 
school  the  students  are  not  only  trained  intellectually  and 
morally,  but  they  are  also1  trained  in  a  way  to  make  them 
able  to  earn  their  bread,  and  bear  with  their  fellow  citizens 
their  share  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  I  might 
say  many  good  things  of  your  school,  but  the  best  of  all 
is  that  I  am  thankful  that  I  ever  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending your  school. 

Your  friend, 

Timothy  Austin. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  30,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Mr.  Armstrong: — Your  letter  at  hand  requesting 
me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  career  since  I  left  school. 
I  have  been  here  for  the  past  nine  years  and  have  made 
anywhere  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month.  For  the  past  year  I  have  been  making,  in 
addition,  fifty  dollars  a  month  drumming  for  C.  R.  Baird 
&  Co.  I  will  be  with  them  for  the  coming  year.  You  can 
see  from  this  how  I  have  been  doing.' 

Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  E.  Johnson. 

New  Market,  Tenn.,  November  22,  1904. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th.  After  leaving 
school  I  bought  a  broom  machine  and  with  the  help  of 
my  brothers  have  earned  a  living  for  ourselves  and  helped 
the  family  some.  We  have  earned  about  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  As  we  have  no  means  to  buy  material  we 
have  to  make  the  brooms  on  the  shares  and  by  so  doing  we 
lose  nearly  one-half  of  our  labor. 

Your  friend, 

George  Scott. 
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Nashville,  Term.,  December  28,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Term. : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  started  to  the  public  school  when  I  was 
seven  years  old  and  learned  what  I  could  with  the  other 
children.  I  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis 
when  ten  years  old.  where  I  remained  four  years :  then  my 
parents  moved  to  Nashville  and  I  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  and  continued  my  studies 
for  four  years.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  school 
and  all  its  departments,  especially  the  Literary  Department, 
which  is  broader  and  higher  than  that  of  the  school  I  pre- 
viously attended. 

I  have  been  earning  some  money  since  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  though  not  from  necessity,  for  I  have,  from  my 
childhood,  had  a  comfortable  home  and  the  loving  care  of 
kind  parents.  After  leaving  school,  when  about  eighteen, 
I  taught  music  in  a  small  way  for  the  first  vear,  having 
only  one  pupil  to  begin  with  ;  the  following  summer  had 
twenty-five — from  that  uo  to  sixty-seven.  I  began  to  sell 
pianos  for  the  French  music  store  first,  then  for  the  Carr 
music  store.  I  also  sold  for  Shea  and  for  Fite  &  Co. 
When  selling  for  Fite  I  began  to  buy  and  sell  second-hand 
pianos.  After  this  I  began  on  my  own  responsibility  buy- 
ing from  the  factory  direct,  and  met  with  success  from 
the  first.  When  selling  them  on  time  I  would  give  lessons 
free  of  charge  until  the  instrument  was  paid  for.  In  the 
commission  business  and  by  teaching  and  selling  instru- 
ments I  have  made  good  headway,  and  by  my  own  exertions 
have  accumulated  between  six  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

I  have  been  happily  married  for  nearly  three  years,  have 
a  sweet  little  girl  to  brighten  my  home  and  with  God's 
help  hope  to  continue  to  enjoy  my  work  for  many  years. 
Your  friend, 

Mrs.  Pearl  Yogle. 

Brunswick,  Tenn.,  December  1,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Armstrong.  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Friend  : — In  answer  to  your  unexpected  request^ 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  account  of  what  I  have  been 


•able  to  accomplish  through  the  good  training  and  generous 
advice  received  at  your  hands.  Immediately  after  my 
graduation  from  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  June,  1901, 
I  received  the  appointment  of  band  master  and  instructor 
in  piano  tuning  and  repairing  in  that  school.  This  position 
I  held  for  three  successive  terms,  ending  June,  1904.  I 
then  received  an  offer  of  a  position  as  piano  tuner  for  the 
Frank  G.  Fite  Music  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which 
I  now  occupy.  Summing  up  my  expenses  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years,  together  with  my  salaries  and  what 
I  have  made  during  the  vacations  by  piano  tuning  and 
repairing,  mattress  making  and  chair  caning,  I  have  realized 
about  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  In  addition  to  my  expen- 
ditures I  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  helped 
support  a  widowed  mother  and  assisted  some  schoolmates 
in  starting  in  life.  Subtracting  these  from  my  actual  in- 
come I  can  boast  of  a  little  bank  account. 

Let  me  say  here  that  without  the  instruction  and  good 
advice  so  generouslv  given,  I  would  be  helpless  and  de- 
pendent, but  as  it  is,  I  am  able  to  stand  alone,  full  of  bright 
hopes  for  the  future.  I  earnestly  beg  that  the  people  of 
Tennessee  deny  no  child  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
education.  For  this  is  the  tool  with  which  he  cleaves  his 
iuture  pathway  and  asserts  his  independence. 

Thanking  you  for  this  esteemed  honor,  I  am  ever, 
Your  true  friend, 

Roy  P.  HamIpton. 


Buchanan,  Tenn.,  November  14,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Mr.  Armstrong: — In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  8,  I  most  cheerfully  submit  the  following: 

In  1895  I  became  almost  blind.  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  restore  my  sight  and  cure  my  eyes.  After  spending 
several  months  under  the  treatment  of  a  specialist,  I  en- 
tered the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  on  October  5,  1897, 
where  I  received  treatment  from  another  specialist  during 
the  three  years  spent  there.    I  graduated  in  the  Literary 


Department  and  received  my  diploma  June  6,  1900.  By 
this  time  my  vision  was  so  gTeatly  improved  that  it  was 
thought  by  the  aid  of  glasses  my  eyes  would  permit  me  to 
teach.  I  secured  a  literary  school  in  Henrv  County,  near 
my  home,  at  a  salary  of  thirty'  dollars  per  month,  and  par- 
i:::  :::e  v.he::  Z  iii  :::a:  my  services  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  extent  that  I  am  now  teaching  my  sixth  session 
at  the  place  I  made  my  first  effort,  at  a  salary  of  forty  dol- 
lars per  month. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  near  relatives  I  was  helped, 
in  a  financial  way,  to  attend  your  school.  All  this  has  been 
repaid  except  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  feel  I  shall 
always  owe.  I  am  under  an  equally  large  obligation  to  you 
and  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind:  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fatherly  advice  received  from  you,  and  the 
excellent  instruction  in  the  classroom,  I  should  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  success  which  has  attended  me.  I  have 
induced  two  young  ladies  to  enter  your  school,  both  of 
whom  are  with  you  at  present,  and  if  they  accept  your  wise 
instructions  they  will  join  others  in  becoming  an  honor  to 
the  State  and  a  pride  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  same.  Per- 
sons having  blind  children  certainly  make  a  mistake  if 
they  fail  to  put  them  in  school. 

May  the  blessings  of  God  continue  to  rest  upon  you  and 
all  that  are  connected  with  my  Alma  Mater  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of  a  devoted  student. 

William  I.  Dale. 


Lawrenceburg.  Tenn.,  November  14.  1904. 
Mr_  J.  Y.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Blind. 

Nashville.  Term.: 

Kind  Sir: — I  take  exeat  pleasure  in  sending  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  success  during  the  past  two  years,  which  is  as 

follows : 

From  November  1.  1902.  to  November  1,  1903.  I  sold 
:-r:-::r.5  am :: v. mm c  ::  5;  18.25.  giving  me  $128.25  for  my 
labor.  This  was  a  small  profit,  but  I  had  to  replace  some 
brooms  that  did  not  give  satisfaction.    This  I  had  to  do  to 


build  and  hold  my  trade  for  the  future.  At  this  time  I 
was  very  much  disheartened  but  my  father  insisted  on  my 
persevering  and  after  November  I,  1903,  to  November  I, 
1904,  I  sold  $640.55  worth  of  brooms,  which  gave  me 
S3 1 6. 1 5  for  my  labor.  My  trade  is  growing  larger  every 
month  and  I  think  it  will  be  much  larger  in  the  future. 
I  sold  $251.35  worth  of  brooms  to  the  L.  &  X.  R.  R.  Co. 
This  is  evidence  that  my  brooms  are  now  as  good  as  any 
other  man  makes.  I  feel  satisfied  with  my  trade.  I  think 
that  every  one  of  mv  fellow  students  could  do  the  same  or 
better  than  I  have  done. 

I  can  never  return  thanks  enough  to  the  dear  old  School 
for  the  Blind  for  what  it  has  done  for  me.  I  think  the 
school  deserves  much  more  praise  and  credit  than  it  will 
ever  get.  I  appreciate  the  school  more  now  than  T  did 
while  a  student  as  I  now  see  the  great  benefits  it  bestows 
upon  all  who  attend  it. 

Please  accept  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  me. 
Will  close  with  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  success 
and  by  sending  kindest  regards  to  you. 

I  remain  as  ever,  your  friend, 

Herman  G.  Rohlixg. 
R.  F.  D.  Xo.  2.  Lawrenceburg.  Tenn. 


Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Xashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Mr.  Armstrong  : — Your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  was 
received  during  preparation  for  a  difficult  examination  and 
I  am  just  now  at  leisure  to  reply. 

As  you  know  I  left  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1899  and  went  directly  to  my  home  in  Lewisburg, 
Tenn.,  remaining  with  my  mother  till  February,  1903.  when 
I  entered  the  Southern  School  of  Osteopathy  at  this  place. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  earn  my  own  living  at  home, 
but  having  been  taught  self-reliance  in  your  school,  and  my 
constant  desire  for  employment  and  to  be  of  service  to 
humanity,  determined  me  to  study  to  become  a  physician. 
Recalling  my  utter  lack  of  self-dependence  when  I  entered 
your  school,  I  am  frank  to  say  it  was  only  through  the 
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moral  and  physical  courage  gained  there,  that  I  felt  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  arduous  work  of  a  course  in 
Osteopathy.  I  am  happy  in  my  work.  The  future  seems 
to  hold  prospects  and  possibilities  that  fill  my  heart  with 
gratitude.  I  will  graduate  from  this  institution  January 
28,  1905,  and  have  promise  of  a  good  practice  as  soon  as 
I  leave  the  school.  The  work  here  has  been  verv  hard, 
and  at  times  my  courage  has  almost  failed.  But  the  two 
years  have  seemed  short,  and  now  that  it  is  almost  past, 
my  heart  goes  out  to  all  who  are  without  sight,  wishing 
some  of  them  might  be  constrained  to  do  as  I  have  done. 
I  have  not  been  handicapped  in  my  work,  having:  had  free 
use  of  the  manikin  and  even  in  dissecting  have  learned 
much  by  the  use  of  rubber  gloves.  My  clinic  work  the 
past  term  has  been  verv  satisfactory.  I  have  almost  cured 
a  case  of  goiter  and  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis  has  made 
a  verv  decided  improvement  under  my  treatment.  Mas- 
sage has  long  been  considered  most  successfully  adminis- 
tered by  the  blind,  and  while  Osteopathy  is  not  massage, 
it  is  in  some  respects  similar,  and  I  find  my  greatest  suc- 
cess has  been,,  and  necessarily  must  be,  attained  by  my 
acuteness  of  touch.  For  this  reason  the  director  of  our 
clinics  has  given  me  four  gynecological  cases  this  term — 
more  than  anv  other  in  class.  The  dean  of  our  school. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Bowling,  M.D.,  D.O.,  is  without  sieht.  His 
intellectual  superior  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  anv  school. 
He  is  one  of  the  five  men,  and  I  am  the  first  woman,  to 
studv  our  science  under  such  difficulty. 

AYishing  your  school  the  greatest  success  alwavs,  and 
with  much  love  and  grateful  remembrance,  I  am, 
Trulv  your  friend. 

LlLLTE  MURRAY. 

Franklin,  Kv.,  Nov.  15,  1904. 


Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Dear  Mr.  Armstrong: — For  the  benefit  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  blind,  I  am  glad  to  say  some- 


thing  of  the  use  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  education 
I  received  there. 

When  school  closed  in  June,  1901,  I  went  to  work  for 
Frank  G.  Fite  Music  Company,  in  Nashville,  as  piano 
tuner  at  a  salary  of  $4  per  week.  As  I  advanced  with  my 
work  I  was  given  more  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  seventh  month  I  was  getting  $10  per  week. 
I  worked  a  short  time  for  that  amount  then  went  to  work 
for  the  Jesse  French  Music  Company  and  for  four  months 
I  worked  there  for  the  same  salary. 

Believing  I  could  do  better  working  for  myself  I  left 
Nashville  and  went  to  Texas  and  for  six  months  traveled 
through  a  good  portion  of  that  State  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  Louisiana.  I  learned  of  a  vacancy  in  a  music 
store  in  Pittsburg,  Texas.  I  went  and  applied  for  the  place 
and  was  employed  as  tuner  and  salesman  at  $50  per  month, 
which  place  I  held  for  almost  a  year.  Ill  health  caused  me 
to  return  to  Tennessee  and  I  spent  several  months  at  my 
home  in  Benton  County  for  my  health. 

The  last  of  December,  1903,  I  came  to  St.  Louis,  secured 
a  position  which  now  pays  $45  per  month.  Two  weeks 
ago  my  employer  told  me  my  services  were  desired  for 
another  year  and  we  made  an  agreement  which  not  only 
insures  another  year's  work,  but  an  advanced  salary. 

Aside  from  the  literary  and  musical  education  I  received 
a  course  in  making  brooms,  mattresses  and  bottoming  chairs, 
as  all  other  boys  do.  By  using  the  practical  business 
methods  and  instructions  given  I  could  make  a  reasonably 
good  living  by  this  alone.  Numbers  graduate  from  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  every  year  who  go  out  in 
life  and  succeed  as  well  as  those  from  other  schools  through- 
out the  State.  We  all  cannot  in  any  way  enough  make 
known  its  value  to  those  who  must  get  their  education  there. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Landon  D.  Cary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  14,  1904. 
6 


In  a  letter  from  Charles  Weaver,  who  graduated  in  1893., 
he  states  that  he  has  met  with  considerable  success  and  is 
now  living  in  Memphis  and  is  earning  fifty  dollars  a  month 
bv  reaching  music  and  by  selling  and  tuning  pianos.  He 
has  also  composed  a  few  pieces  of  music  that  have  been 
well  received  and  have  given  him  reputation  and  some 
money. 
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Clothing  Requisition. 


Each  child  on  entering-  the  institution  must  be  supplied 
with  the  following  quantity  of  clothing  of  good  material 
or  the  means  to  purchase  same : 

FOR  BOYS.  FOR  GIRLS. 

2  suits  for  week-day  wear.     2  dresses  for  week-day  wear. 

1  suit  for  Sunday  wear.         2  white  underskirts. 

3  col.  and  1  white  day  shirt.  2  colored  underskirts. 

2  night  shirts.  3  night  dresses  or  gowns. 
6  pair  socks  or  stockings.      6  pair  of  stockings. 

1  woolen  and  1  straw  hat.      1  warm  jacket. 

2  suits  of  light  underwear.      3  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear.    2  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

3  pair  shoes.  3  pair  of  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  tooth  brush.      1  comb  and  1  tooth  brush. 

Small  boys  should  have  more  underwear  than  larger 
ones.  Their  pants,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  should  be 
of  washable  material  for  everyday  wear.  They  should 
have  six  waists  (instead  of  shirts)  and  an  extra  pair  of 
trousers. 

Small  girls  should  be  provided  with  aprons. 

Instead  of  a  dress  for  Sunday  wear,  the  girls  must 
bring  money  to  purchase  a  uniform  hat  and  dress.  This 
dress  is  made  in  the  sewing-room,  free  of  charge. 

Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  trunk  or  box  in 
which  to  keep  clothing.  Clothing  must  be  marked  with 
name. 

Parents  are  requested  to  thoroughly  repair  during  the 
summer  vacation  all  the  clothing  which  the  oupils  will 
bring  back  with  them  on  their  return  to  school. 
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Enrollment  of  Pupils, 

December  20,  1902,  to  December  20,  1904. 


Session  1902-1903. 


OlHLS.  POSTOFFICE.  CorNTT. 

Abney,  Beulah  Butler's  Landing    Clay 

Algee,  Ona  Whitthorne  Carroll 

Alford,  Annie  Nashville  Davidson 

Austin,  Maizie  Savannah  Hardin 

Beach,  Helen  Nashville  Davidson 

Bennett,  Harriet  Crockett  Mills  Crockett 

Bennett,  Lizzie  Humboldt  Gibson 

Bledsoe,  Ruby  Murfreesboro  Rutherford 

Birmingham,  Fannie  Holladay  Benton 

Bogle,  Eula  May  Greenbrier  Robertson 

Brown,  Allie  Nashville  Davidson 

Brown,  Hattie  Morristown  Hamblen 

Bozarth,  Belle  Lyle  Hickman 

Bucy,  Ste  la  '  Buchanan  Henry 

Butler,  Cleo  Westport  Carroll 

*Bruce,  Maude  Dellrose  Giles 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  White 

Carter,  Edna  Maury  City  Crockett 

Caldwell,  Ina  Knoxville  Knox 

Carson,  Annie  Inman  Marion 

Carroll,  Maggie  Knoxville  Knox 

Chapman,  Birdie  White  Bluff  Dickson 

Cleaves,  Mary  Brunswick  Shelby 

Cook,  Katie  Manchester  Coffee 

"*Cook,  Samella  Manchester  Coffee 

Col vett,  Kate  Lynnville  Giles 

Commons,  Maggie  Fayetteville  Lincoln 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grundy 

•Cruze,  Kate  Knoxville  Knox 

Denham,  Nettie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Dill,  Vesta  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Dodd,  Vera  Cavvia  Carroll 

Duncan,  Flora  Hollow  Rock  Carroll 


*  Graduates. 
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Girls.  Postoffice  County. 
Earls,  Minnie  Logan  Weakley- 
Edwards,  Pearle  Nashville  Davidson 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzie  Carroll 

Ezell,  Lillian  Gadsden  Crockett 

Ellis,  Eva   .  .Lafayette  Macon 

Ellis,  Nora  Knoxville   Knox 

Ellison,  Julia  Knoxville  Knox 

Echols,  Lizzie  Eaton  Gibson 

Flatt,  Bessie  Island  No.  40  Shelby 

Fernandez,  Florence  Rogersville  Hawkins 

Fergus,  Margaret  Groveland  Maury 

Frizzell,  Cora  Whitwell  Marion 

Foster,  Zula  Spring  City  Rhea 

Fulton,  Maude  Fosterville  Rutherford 

Fuqua,  Florence  Terrell  Weakley 

Fuqua,  Myrtle  Terrell  Weakley 

Garretty,  Edith  Nashville  Davidson 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis  Shelby 

Giles,  Laura  Cleveland  Bradley 

Giles,  Louella  Nashville  Davidson 

Hall,  Mollie  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Hartley,  Sallie  Parsons  Decatur 

Henderson,  Lottie  May  White's  Creek  Davidson 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson 

Hicks,  Lemma  Nashville  Davidson 

Hicks,  Maude  Dayton  Rhea 

Hodges,  Annie  May  Nashville  Davidson 

Hodges,  Lilla  Cottage  Grove  Henry 

Holland,  Bettie  Memphis  Shelby 

Holland,  Valeria  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence 

Humphreys,  Edith  Gadsden  Crockett 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington 

Hunter,  Ellen  Nashville  Davidson 

Jolly,  Hattie  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Jolly,  Mary  Loretta  Lawrence 

Jones,  Stella  !  Cross  Plains  Robertson 

Johns,  Annie  Toone  Hardeman 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton   Carter 

Johnston,  Dora  White  Bluff  Dickson 

King,  Pearle  Brighton  Tipton 

Knight,  Elizabeth  Springfield  Robertson 

Lee,  Bertha  Turnersville  Robertson 

Lenderman,  Fannie  Yuma  Carroll 

Martin,  Allie  Buchanan  Henry 

Martin,  May  Obion  Obion 

Medlin,  Emma  Sue  Gadsden  Crockett 
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GntLs.  Postofhce.  Coirs-nr. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Miller,  Edith  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Mitchell,  Aleene  Bells  Crockett 

Montgomery,  Minnie  Lexington  Henderson 

Morgan,  Florence  Morgan  Henderson 

Morrison,  Mollie  Whit  well  Marion 

McCullum,  Ona  Dyer  Gibson 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison  Hamilton 

McGehee,  Charley  Buchanan  Henry 

McMillin,  Kathleen  Alamo  Crockett 

Xeeley,  Marietta  Celina  Clay 

Newby,  Fannie  Fosterville  Rutherford 

Ogle,  Annie  Lou  Pless  Anderson 

Owen,  Hazel  Buena  Vista  Carroll 

Padgett,  Addie  Columbia  Maury 

Page,  Laura  Hathaway  Lake 

Pardue,  Carrie  Fredonia  Montgomery 

Parker,  Lula  Pulaski  Giles 

Patterson,  Lillie  Isabella  Polk 

Payne,  Gertrude  Riddleton  Smith 

Pentecost,  Xina  Palmersville  Weakley 

Phelps,  Gwin  Morgan  Henderson 

Pettie,  Kate  Jefferson  Rutherford 

Prichard,  Fairie  Westport  Carroll 

Prichard,  Julia  Halls  Lauderdale 

Pipkin,  Lula  May  Hatchie  Madison 

Pipkin,  Minnie  Hatchie  Madison 

Potter,  Vera  Joelton  Davidson 

Reynolds,  Belle  Deermont  Morgan 

Rose,  Lillie  Hathaway  Lake 

Sanders,  Sallie  Pless  Anderson 

Stanfill,  Mattie  Thurman  Decatur 

Stanfield,  Letitia  Xashville  Davidson 

Steele,  Mamie  Bunkerhill  Giles 

Stevenson,  Lillie  Knoxville  Knox 

Simmons,  Lida  Humboldt  Gibson 

Smith,  Xancy  Sequatchie  College  Bledsoe 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland 

Swint,  Marienne  Xashville  Davidson 

Scott,  Rachel  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Suggs,  Lillian  Xashville  Davidson 

Sullivan,  Ruby  Millington  Shelby 

Tipton,  Sue  Addie  Dyersburg  Dyer 

Timberlake,  Maggie  Elmwood  Smith 

Thomas,  Lillie  Tracv  Citv  Grundy 


GrRLS.  POSTOFFTCE.  COUXTT. 

Thoraburgh,  Essie  Charlotte  Dickson 

Thorpe,  Alice  Decatur  Meigs 

Vowell,  Constance  Gleason  Weakley 

Webb,  Pauline  Ore  Spring  Weakley 

Wheeler,  Ethel  Dyersburg  Dyer 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence 

Wilhoite,  Maggie  Nashville  Davidson 

Williams,  Myrtle  Manchester  Coffee 

Woods,  Annie  Mason  Holladay  Benton 

Woods,  Lillian  Way  Benton 

Wyatt,  Arabia  Camden  Benton 

Wyatt,  Dora  White  Bluff  Dickson 

Wyatt,  Lena  White  Bluff  Dickson 

BOYS. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland  Fayette 

Andrews,  Joe  B  Arlington  Shelby 

Austin,  Weyman  Savannah  Hardin 

Aymon,  Leonard  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Ballow,  Tom  Nashville  Davidson 

Barker,  Horatio  Laurel  Bloomery  Johnson 

Blair,  Ralph  Knoxville  Knox 

Blair,  Walter  Nashville  Davidson 

Braden,  Dock  Verona  Marshall 

Biss,  Charles  Kingston  Roane 

Brown,  Andrew  Daysville  Roane 

Brown,  William  H  Daysville  Roane 

Brown,  William  A  Harriman  Roane 

Brown,  Nelia  Singleton  Rutherford 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox 

Carrington,  Hascue  Lexington  Henderson 

Carter,  George  Maury  City  Crockett 

Chambers,  Arthur  Harriman  Roane 

Chasteen,  Henry  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Crenshaw,  Price  Kerrville  Shelby 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville  Davidson 

Cole,  Ferman  Buena  Vista  Carroll 

Collins,  Herbert  Clarksville  Montgomery 

Corum,  Barton  Nashville  Davidson 

Davis,  Charley  Nashville  Davidson 

Drake,  Newton  Knoxville  Knox 

Dernier,  Charles  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence 

Englert,  Leo  Nashville  Davidson 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Fergus,  Ernest  Groveland  Maurv 
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Boys.  Postoffice  (Bounty. 

Foutch,  Alton  Alexandria  Dekalb 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  Dekalb 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell  Weakley- 
Garland,  John  Walland  Sevier 

Giles,  Herman  Wilhoite  Giles 

Gilpin,  Henry-  Millington  Shelby 

Gschwend,  Frank  Rockwood  Roane 

Goin,  Frank  Lafollette  Campbell 

Goin,  James  Lafollette  Campbell 

Harris,  Harlod  Memphis  Shelby 

Hampton,  Earl  Brunswick  Shelby 

Haughton,  A.  G  Spring  Creek  Madison 

Heath,  Maurice  Tate  Springs  Grainger 

Henry,  Fred  Maryville  Blount 

Hodges,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson 

Holland,  Givens  Memphis  Shelby 

Horn,  Alex  Nashville  Davidson 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville  Davidson 

Hubbard,  John  W  Limestone  Washington 

Hunt,  Grady  Nashville  Davidson 

Ivie,  Evert  Latham  Weakley 

Jeter,  Shirley  Culleoka  Maury 

Jones,  Ernest  Glendale  Maury 

Johnson,  John  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Jordan,  Robert  Luray  Henderson 

Kelley,  George  R  Johnson  City  Washington 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Ocellus  Giles 

Ledform,  Bays  Winchester  Franklin 

Lessenberry,  Benjamin  Medina  Gibson 

Lyon,  Walter  Rockwood  Roane 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton  Rhea 

Morton,  Frank  Memphis  Shelby 

Mott,  Henry  Nashville  Davidson 

McBee,  Abraham  Sewanee  Franklin 

McCaleb,  William  Cowanville  Smith 

McCampbell,  John  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

McGregor,  Samuel  Gleason  Weakley 

Newberry,  Charles  Meadow  Loudon 

Nicholson,  Benjamin  Columbia  Maury 

Oldfield,  James  Archie  Tullahoma  Coffee 

Osborne,  Estill  Wartrace  Bedford 

Perkins,  Clarence  Jackson  Madison 

Pippin,  John  Memphis  Shelby 

Porter,  Robert  Gillises  Mills  Hardin 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson  Madison 


t 
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Boys.  Postoffice.  County. 

Rinehart,  Daniel  Summertown  Lawrence 

Ring,  William  Clinton  Anderson 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay- 
Rollins,  William  Wood's  Hill  Carroll 

Smallwood,  Orville  Cowan  Franklin 

Spellings,  William  Cedar  Grove  Carroll 

Simmons,  Samuel  Humboldt  Gibson 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville  Davidson 

Scott,  Robert  Lucilla  Jefferson 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon  White 

Sutton,  Ellis  Knoxville  Knox 

Tatum,  Rufus  Gadsden  Crockett 

Tatum,  Moody  Gadsden  Crockett 

Taylor,  Dosie  ;  Knoxville  Knox 

Taylor,  William  Nashville  Davidson 

Terry,  Charley  Robbins  Scott 

Thorpe,  William  Decatur  Meigs 

Trout,  William  Trimble  Dyer 

Veteto,  William  A  Stegall  Henderson 

Warren,  Jesse  Marshall  Priest  Williamson 

Webster,  Beecher  Knoxville  .'  Knox 

Westmoreland,  John  Celina  Clay 

Williams,  Edgar  Cookeville  Putnam 

Williams,  Oscar  Cookeville  Putnam 

Willis,  Richard  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Wilson,  Lewis  Knoxville  Knox 

Wright,  Knox  Glass   Obion 

Woodward,  Verner  Buford  Giles 

Wyatt,  Benjamin  Milan  Gibson 

Young,  John  Cliff  Springs  Overton 


Session  1903-1904 


Girls.  Postoffice.  County 

Abney,  Beulah  Butler's  Landing  Clay 

Alford,  Annie  Nashville  Davidson 

Austin,  Maizie  Savannah  Hardin 

Beach,  Helen  Nashville  Davidson 

Bennett,  Lizzie  Humboldt  Gibson 

Bledsoe,  Ruby  Murfreesboro  Rutherford 

Britt,  Nettie  Johnson  City  Washington 

Bogle,  Eula  May  Greenbrier  Robertson 

Brown,  Allie  Nashville  Davidson 
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Girls..  Postoffice.  County. 

Bozarth,  Belle  Lyle  Hickman 

Bucy,  Stella  Buchanan  Henry 

Bullard,  Mary  Humboldt  Gibson 

Butler,  Cleo  Westport  Carroll 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  White 

Craney,  Madaline  Danville  Houston 

Carson,  Annie  Inman  Marion 

Carroll,  Maggie  Knoxville  Knox 

Chapman,  Birdie  White  Bluff  Dickson 

Cleaves,  Mary  Brunswick  Shelby 

Cook,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson 

Cook,  Katie  Manchester  Coffee 

Cook,  Samella  Manchester  Coffee 

Cooper,  Ora  Columbia  Maury 

Colvett,  Kate  Lynnville  Giles 

Crosby,  Emma  Humboldt  Gibson 

Commons,  Maggie  Fayetteville  Lincoln 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grundy 

Cruze,  Kate  Knoxville  Knox 

Denham,  Nettie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Dodd,  Vera  '  Cavvia  Carroll 

Eaker,  Sallie  Chewalla  McNairy 

Edwards,  Pearle  Nashville  Davidson 

Elam,  Velma  Greenfield  Weakley 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzie  Carroll 

Ezell,  Lillian  Gadsden  Crockett 

Ellis,  Eva  Lafayette  Macon 

Ellis,  Nora  Knoxville  Knox 

Ellison,  Julia  Knoxville  Knox 

Echols,  Lizzie  Eaton  Gibson 

Flatt,  Bessie  Island  No.  40  Shelby 

Fernandez,  Florence  Rogersville  Hawkins 

Fergus,  Margaret  Groveland  Maury 

Frizzell,  Cora  Whitwell  Marion 

Foster,  Zula  Spring  City  Rhea 

Fuqua,  Florence  Terrell  Weakley 

Fuqua,  Myrtle  Terrell  Weakley 

Garretty,  Edith  Nashville  Davidson 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis  Shelby 

Giles,  Laura  Cleveland  Bradley 

Giles,  Louella  Nashville  Davidson 

Hall,  Mollie  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Hartley,  Sallie  Parsons  Decatur 

Hawks,  Ocia  Gleason  Weakley 

Hawks,  Ruth  Gleason   Weakley 

Henderson,  Lottie  May  White's  Creek  Davidson 
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Girls.  Postoffice.  County. 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson 

Hicks,  Lemma  Nashville  Davidson 

Hicks,  Maude  Dayton  g  Rhea 

Hines,  Mamie  Trentville  Knox 

Hodges,  Annie  May  Nashville  Davidson 

Hodges,  Lilla  Cottage  Grove  Henry 

Holland,  Bettie  Memphis  Shelby 

Holland,  Valeria  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington 

Hunter,  Ellen  Nashville  Davidson 

Hurt,  Callie  South  Pittsburg  Marion 

Jolly,  Mary  Loreta  Lawrence 

Jones,  Stella  Cross  Plains  Robertson 

Johns,  Annie  Toone  Hardeman 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton  Carter 

Johnston,  Dora  White  Bluff  Dickson 

Knight,  Elizabeth  Springfield  Robertson 

Martin,  Allie  Buchanan  Henry 

Martin,  May  Obion  Obion 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Mitchell,  Aleene  Bells  Crockett 

Mitchell,  Myrtle  Trimble  Dyer 

Miller,  Edith  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Montgomery,  Minnie  Lexington  Henderson 

Morgan,  Florence  Morgan  Henderson 

Morrison,  Mollie  Whitwell  Marion 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison  Hamilton 

Nelson,  Elizabeth  Mt.  Pleasant  Maury 

Newby,  Fannie  Fosterville  Rutherford 

Ogle,  Annie  Lou  Pless  Anderson 

Padgett,  Addie  Columbia  Maury 

Page,  Laura  Hathaway  Lake 

Pardue,  Carrie  Fredonia  Montgomery 

Parker,  Lula  Pulaski  Giles 

Parrish,  Ruth  Terrell  Weakley 

Patterson,  Lillie  Isabella  Polk 

Payne,  Gertrude  Riddleton  Smith 

Phelps,  Gwin  Morgan  Henderson 

Prichard,  Jemmie  Halls  Lauderdale 

Prichard,  Julia  '  Halls  Lauderdale 

Pipkin,  Lula  May  Hatchie  Madison 

Pipkin,  Minnie  Hatchie  Madison 

Potter,  Vera  Joelton  Davidson 

Procter,  Lena  Venus  Lawrence 

Poore,  Florence  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Poore,  Janie  Coal  Creek  Anderson 
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Girls.  Postoffice.  County. 

Poore,  Stella  May  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Reynolds,  Belle  Deermont  Morgan 

Rorie,  Pocahontas  Henry  Henry 

Sanders,  Sallie  Pless  Anderson 

Stanfill,  Mattie  Thurman  Decatur 

Stanfield,  Letitia  Nashville  Davidson 

Steele,  Mamie  Bunkerhill  Giles 

Stevenson,  Lillie  Knoxville  Knox 

Simmons,  Lida  Humboldt  Gibson 

Smith,  Jimmie  Brownsville  Haywood 

Smith,  Nancy  Sequatchie  College  Bledsoe 

Spicer,  Myrtle  Sevierville  Sevier 

Swint,  Marienne  Nashville  Davidson 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland 

Scott,  Rachel  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Stroud,  Maude  Finley  Dyer 

Suggs,  Lillian  Nashville  Davidson 

Sullivan,  Ruby  Millington  Shelby 

Tipton,  Sue  Addie  Dyersburg  Dyer 

Thomas,  Lillie  Tracy  City  Grundy 

Thorpe,  Alice  Decatur  Meigs 

Thornburgh,  Essie  Charlotte  Dickson 

Vowell,  Constance  Gleason  Weakley 

Wilhoite,  Maggie  Nashville  Davidson 

Williams,  Jessie  Gallatin  Sumner 

White,  Johnella  Nashville  Davidson 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence 

Woods,  Lillian  Way  Benton 

Wyatt,  Arabia  Camden  Benton 

Wyatt,  Dora  White  Bluff  Dickson 

BOYS. 

Adair,  Hallie  Parsons  Decatur 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland  Fayette 

Andrews,  Joe.  B  Arlington  Shelby 

Austin,  Weyman  Savannah  Hardin 

Aymon,  Leonard  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Ballow,  Tom  Nashville  Davidson 

Barker,  Horatio  Laurel  Bloomery  Johnson 

Bates,  Alvin  Greenwood  Wilson 

Blair,  Ralph  Knoxville   Knox 

Biss,  Charles  Kingston  Roane 

Brown,  Andrew  Daysville  Roane 

Brown,  William  H  Daysville  Roane 

Brown,  William  A  Harriman  Roane 
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Boys.  Postoffice.  County. 

Brown,  Nelia  Singleton  Rutherford 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox 

Butler,  Cheatham  Kenton  Obion 

Butler,  Thomas  Kenton  Obion 

Chambers,  Arthur  Harriman  Roane 

Chasteen,  Henry  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Crenshaw,  Price  Kerrville  Shelby 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville  Davidson 

Cole,  Ferman  Buena  Vista  Carroll 

Corum,  Barton  Nashville  Davidson 

Cotton,  Daniel  Moore  Dyersburg  Dyer 

Curran,  Cornelius  Nashville  Davidson 

Curran,  Daniel  Nashville  Davidson 

Drake,  Newton  •.  Knoxville  Knox 

Deason,  Joe  Gleason  Weakley 

Englert,  Leo  Nashville  Davidson 

Erwrin,  McConnell  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Eubank,  Oscar  Morgan  Henderson 

Fergus,  Ernest  Groveland  Maury 

Foutch,  Alton  Alexandria  Dekalb 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  Dekalb 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell  Weakley 

Garland,  John  Walland  Sevier 

Giles,  Herman  Wilhoite  Giles 

Gilpin,  Henry  Millington  Shelby 

Goin,  Frank  Lafollette  Campbell 

Goin,  James  Lafollette  Campbell 

Harris,  Harold  Memphis  Shelby 

Haughton,  A.  G  Spring  Creek  Madison 

Heath,  Maurice  Tate  Springs  Grainger 

Henry,  Fred  Maryville  Blount 

Hodges,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville  Davidson 

Holland,  Givens  Memphis  Shelby 

Holt,  Samuel  Memphis  Shelby 

Hunt,  Grady  Nashville  Davidson 

Hurt,  Luther  South  Pittsburg  Marion 

Ivie,  Evert  Latham  Weakley 

Janeway,  Paris  Whitwell  Marion 

Jeter,  Shirley  Culleoka  Maury 

Johnson,  John  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Jordan,  Robert  Luray  Henderson 

Keith,  William  Decherd  Franklin 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Ocellus  Giles 

Ledford,  Bays  Winchester  Franklin 
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Boys.  Postoffice.  County. 

Lyon,  Walter  Rockwood  Roane 

Malone,  Patton  Double  Bridges  Lauderdale 

Morton,  Frank  Memphis  Shelby- 
Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton  Rhea 

Mott,  Henry  Nashville  Davidson 

McBee,  Abraham  Sewanee  Franklin 

McCaleb,  William  Cowanville  Smith 

McCampbell,  John  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

McKinley,  Homer  Harriman  Roane 

Newberry,  Charles  Meadow  Loudon 

Nicholson,  Benjamin  Columbia  Maury 

Perkins,  Clarence  Jackson  Madison 

Poore,  Andrew  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Poore,  Russell  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Poore,  John  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Porter,  Robert  Gillises  Mills  Hardin 

Porter,  Jesse  D  Springfield  Robertson 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson  Madison 

Ring,  William  Clinton  Anderson 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay 

Sells,  Benjamin  D  Lillydale  Pickett 

Spellings,  William  Cedar  Grove  Carroll 

Simmons,  Samuel  Humboldt  Gibson 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville  Davidson 

Scobey,  Selah  Minnick  Obion 

Scott,  Robert  Lucilla  Jefferson 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon  White 

Sutton,  Ellis  Knoxville  Knox 

Snyder,  Arthur  Nashville  Davidson 

Snyder,  Harrison  Kodak  Sevier 

Tatum,  Rufus  Gadsden  Crockett 

Tatum,  Moody  Gadsden  Crockett 

Taylor,  William  Nashville   Davidson 

Terry,  Charley  Robbins  Scott 

Thorpe,  William  Decatur  Meigs 

Trout,  William  Trimble  Dyer 

Walton,  Edward  Bybee  Cocke 

Warren,  Jesse  Marshall  Priest  Williamson 

Weaver,  Lesley  Nashville  Davidson 

Webster,  Beecher  Knoxville  Knox 

Westmoreland,  John  Celina  Clay 

Williams,  Edgar  Cookeville  Putnam 

Williams,  Oscar  Cross  Plains  Robertson 

Willis,  Richard  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

Wilson,  Charley  Straw  Plains  Jefferson 

Wilson,  Lewis  Knoxville  Knox 
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Boys.  Postoffice.  County. 

Winfrey,  Murrell  Coal  Creek  Anderson 

White,  Samuel  Memphis  Shelby 

Wright,  Knox  Glass  Obion 

Woodward,  Verner  Buford  Giles 

Woodward,  Whitten  Minnick  Obion 

Wyatt,  Benjamin  Milan  Gibson 

Young,  John  Cliff  Springs  Overton 


Colored  Department — 1903. 

Girls.  Postoffice.  County. 

Allen,  Elizabeth  ;  Nashville  Davidson 

Binkley,  Alberta   Nashville  Davidson 

Binkley,  Samella  Nashville   Davidson 

Boyd,  Belle  Nashville  Davidson 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson 

Chambers,  Carrie  Bell  Buckle  Bedford 

Croma,  Lena  Lewisburg  Marshall 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Cox,  Vanella  Nashville  Davidson 

Davis,  Blanche  Nashville  Davidson 

Evans,  Margaret  Humboldt  Gibson 

Glascoe,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson 

Green,  Sarah  Nashville  Davidson 

Gore,  Nannie  Gainsboro  Jackson 

Hale,  Annie  Milan  Gibson 

Hines,  Idella  Triune  Williamson 

Huddleston,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson 

Jones,  Mary  L  Tullahoma  Coffee 

Matthews,  Snowbird  Gadsden  Crockett 

Nichols,  Katie  May  Memphis  Shelby 

Scruggs,  Harriet  Nashville  Davidson 

Smith,  Roxie  Huntingdon  Carroll 

Tharp,  Katie  Fulton  Lauderdale 

Wilson,  Bessie  Nashville  Davidson 

Winston,  Lena  Nashville  Davidson 

BOYS. 

Bostick,  Alonzo  Nashville  Davidson 

Boyd,  Edward  Nashville  Davidson 

Boyd,  John  W  Nashville  Davidson 

Clark,  Mack  Leadvale  Jefferson 

Choat,  Samuel  H  Columbia  Maury 

Church,  Clyde  Obion  Obion 


Boys.  Postoffice.  Cottntt. 

Dickson.  Harvey  Erin  Houston 

Elkins.  John  H  Nashville  Davidson 

Ely,  Jordan  Ashland  City  Cheatham 

Fuqua,  Lofton  McKenzie  Carroll 

Gregory,  Michael  Nashville  Davidson 

Hardin.  Douglass  Knoxville  Knox 

Harrell.  Melvin  Darden  Henderson 

Harvey,  William  Memphis  Shelbv 

Jennings.  Jesse  Harriman  Roane 

Jones,  Ruddy  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Logan,  George  Rogersville  Hawkins 

Moore,  Ira  Nashville  Davidson 

Neal,  James  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Perkins.  George  Georgetown  (  Meigs 

Plummer.  Raymon  Brunswick  Shelby 

Randolph.  Daniel  Memphis  Shelby 

Rosemond,  Carney  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Sledze.  William  Memphis  Shelby 

Street.  William  Nashville  Davidson 

Stump,  William  Nashville  Davidson 

Shawn,  John  Knoxville  Knox 

Thomas.  Ressley  Linden  Perry 

Williams,  Charles  Nashville  Davidson 

White.  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood 


Colored  Department — 1904. 


GiftLe.  Postoffice.  Cocntt. 

Binkley.  Alberta  Nashville  Davidson 

Binkley,  Samella  Nashville  Davidson 

Bowman.  Mattie  Nashville  Davidson 

Boyd.  Belle  Nashville  Davidson 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson 

Croma.  Lena  Lewisburg  Marshall 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Cox,  Vanella  Nashville  Davidson 

Davis.  Blanche  Nashville  Davidson 

Eason,  Henrietta  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Evans.  Margaret  Humboldt  Gibson 

Green,  Sarah  Nashville  Davidson 

Gore,  Nannie  Gainsboro  Jackson 

Hale,  Annie  Milan  Gibson 

Huddleston,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson 

Jones,  Mary  L  Tullahoma  Coffee 
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Girls.  Postoffice.  County. 

Nichols,  Katie  May  Memphis  Shelby 

( Hterberry,  Mattie  Nashville  Davidson 

Rice,  Zenora  Memphis  Shelby 

Tharp,  Katie  Fulton  Lauderdale 

Winston,  Lena  Nashville  Davidson 

BOYS. 

Bosley,  Isaac  Nashville  Davidson 

Boyd,  Edward  Nashville  Davidson 

Choat,  Samuel  H  Columbia  Maury 

Cunningham,  James  South  Pittsburg  Marion 

Church,  Clyde  Obion  Obion 

Dickson,  Harvey  Erin  Houston 

Donelson,  Felix  Nashville  Davidson 

Elkins,  John  H .  .  .  .   Nashville  Davidson 

Ely,  Jordan  Ashland  City  Cheatham 

Fuqua,  Lofton  McKenzie  Carroll 

Gregory,  Michael  Nashville  Davidson 

Hardin,  Douglass  ,  .  .  .  .  Knoxville  Knox 

Harrell,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson 

Harvey,  William  Memphis  Shelby 

Jennings,  Jesse  Harriman  Roane 

Jones,  Ruddy  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Logan,  George  Rogersville  Hawkins 

Moore,  Ira  Nashville  Davidson 

Neal,  James  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Perkins,  George  Georgetown  Meigs 

Plummer,  Raymond  Brunswick  Shelby 

Randolph,  Daniel  Memphis  Shelby 

Rosemond,  Carney  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Sledge,  William  Memphis  Shelby 

Street,  William  Nashville  '  Davidson 

Simmons,  Jacob  Memphis  Shelby 

Stump,  William  Nashville  Davidson 

Shawn,  John  Knoxville  Knox 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden  Perry 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood 


Counties  Not  Represented. 


Cannon,  Chester,  Claiborne,  Fentress,  •  Greene,  Hancock, 
Humphreys,  James,  Lewis,  McMinn,  Monroe,  Moore,  Sul- 
livan, Sequatchie,  Stewart,  Trousdale,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van 
Buren,  Warren,  Wavne — 21. 
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To  the  Parents  of  Seeing  and  of  Blind 
Children. 

L 

What  Shall  Parents  Do  to  Keep  their  Seeing  Children  from 
Becoming  Blind? 

If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God  and  take 
every  care  to  preserve  it.  giving  special  heed  to  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  : 

i.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse  shall 
cleanse  its  eyes  properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 
You  should  yourself  examine  vour  child's  eyes  daily  for 
the  first  week  :  and  if  the  slightest  redness  or  mattery  dis- 
charge appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  phvsician  at  once 
and  follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you' be  un- 
able to  get  him  immediately,  cleanse  the  child's  eyes  as 
often  as  a  trace  of  matter  appears  in  them,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  clean  linen  rag  or  an  absolutely  clean  bit  of 
sponge.  Wash  from  the  nose  outward  over  the  place 
where  the  lids  separate.  Besides  doing  this,  you  should 
keep  on  the  eye  a  fine  linen  rag.  which  must  be  kept  cold 
either  by  dipping  it  in  ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces 
of  ice.  This  rag  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  must  be  ex- 
changed for  a  cold  one  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm. 
In  case  one  eye  only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not 
to  touch  the  well  eye  with  the  rag.  the  sponge,  or  the  water 
used  upon  the  affected  eye.  This  inflammation  of  the  eye 
of  the  newly  born  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Unless  the 
proper  means  be  immediately  employed,  the  inflammation 
generallv  destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out  of  every  one 
hundred  blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty-five  have  lost 
their  sight  from  this  disease.    But  if  you  call  in  the  physi- 
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cian  at  once  and  follow  out  his  advice,  you  may  confidently 
hope  that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Xever  suffer  your  children  to  play  with,  or  even  to 
handle,  objects  such  as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy 
pistols,  crossbows,  and  explosives,  with  which  they  can 
easily  injure  their  sight.  Xine  oer  cent  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  their  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means 
of  such  articles.  Even  if  one  eve  only  is  wounded,  there 
is  still  great  danger  that  the  other  one  will  become  affected 
through  sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence  in  all  cases  of 
injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus 
fever,  you  must  follow  carefully  the  directions  of  the  phy- 
sician, even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over,  for  anv  neg- 
lect may  bring  on  blindness.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
blind  children,  nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness 
of  this  kind.  Should  you  notice  during  the  sickness  that 
the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the  physician's  attention  to  the 
fact. 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically  and  have 
scrofula  or  scrofulous  tendencies,  there  is  always  danger 
of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of  blindness.  Eight  per  cent  of 
all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this  way.  Look  to  it. 
therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are  well 
taken  care  of :  that  they  eat  good  and  easily  digestible 
food,  like  milk,  eggs,  and  meat ;  and  that  they  play  much 
in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice,  your  children 
may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Xever  permit  vour  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in 
the  twilight,  or  in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  or  by  any  like  occupation.  If  you  do.  they 
are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become  near-sighted,  or, 
indeed,  to  lose  their  evesight. 

6.  Do  not  suffer  vour  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the 
physician  has  examined  their  eves  and  ascertained  whether 
they  need  glasses,  and.  if  so.  what  kind  they  need. 
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Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's 
eyes,  you  are  most  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  physi- 
cian at  once. 

II. 

How  Shall  Parents  Manage  their  Blind  Children  in  their 
Early  Years  at  Home,  and  How  Bring  them  Up? 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it 
to  you  to  be  tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  yon 
give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives  to  grow  up,  it  will  be  a 
capable  and  happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its  place  in 
life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit 
of  humanity,  a  burden  both  to  you  and  to  itself.  Hence, 
attend  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing 
child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body 
and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  use  its 
hands,  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to  it,  and 
pive  it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and 
arouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  chil- 
dren learn. 

3.  Do  not  let  the  child  sit  long  at  one  place  alone  and 
unoccupied,  but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in 
the  house,  in  the  yard,  and,  when  older,  even  about  the 
town.    Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, to  wash  itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its 
clothes,  and,  when  at  table,  to  use  properly  spoon,  fork, 
and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well 
as  a  seeing  child,  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in 
doing  them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It 
cannot  see  how  others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  its  companions.  Some  of  the 
most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rocking 
the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 


the  eves,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping 
and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in 
sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe  sueh  practices  in  your 
child,  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them 
up ;  for  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling 
may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible 
with  seeing  children  and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of 
doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walking,  and  direct  it 
in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to  sit 
still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a 
doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch 
and  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  children  of  the  world  about 
it,  you  must  let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at, 
and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space  and  distance  by  ac- 
tual measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch,  let  it 
handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants,  and 
coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in 
household  duties.  Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells  ;  to 
shell  or  pick  over  beans,  peas,  or  nuts  ;  to  clean  furniture 
and  kitchen  utensils  ;  to  wash  dishes  ;  to  grind  the  coffee  ; 
to  peel  potatoes  ;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden  ;  to  feed 
the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You 
can  always  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easv  handi- 
work, such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the  hair  and  in 
coarse -knitting. 

9.  Speak  to  your  child  much  and  often  ;  for  since  it 
cannot  read  the  loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face, 
it  has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child 
frequently  what  it  hears  or  feels  and  induce  it  to  ask 
many  questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child,  for  the 
blind  child  is  more  attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the 
seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason  retains  it  belter. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child,  never  indulge 
in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one 
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else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only  discourage  and 
depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to  keep 
it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive 
cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later  in 
life  and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A 
good  memory  later  will  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  to 
commit  to  memory  such  proverbs,  short  poems,  and  stories 
as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be 
developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 


Translated  from  the  Report  for  1893  of  the  Private  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Linz,  in  Upper  Austria,  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia. 


APPLICATION  BLANK. 

(To  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent,  Nashville,  Term.) 


1.  What  is  applicant's  name?   

color  ?  sex  ?  age  ?  .  .  . 

2.  Has  applicant  ever  attended  school? 


post  office? 
. .  .  .    If  so, 


what  was  the  cause  of  stopping?  

3.  Is  applicant  totally  or  partially  blind?   

4.  Was  applicant  born  blind?   

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  or  defective  sight? 

6.  Are  applicant's  parents  living?   

7.  Is  either  father  or  mother  blind  in  whole  or  in  part? 

8.  Are  any  relatives  of  applicant  either  blind  or  near- 
sighted ?   

9.  Are  the  parents  able  to  pay  expense  of  travel  and 
supply  clothes  for  the  pupil  while  at  school?  

10.  If  parents  are  not  living  or  unable  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  who  will  agree  to  do  so?  

11.  Name  of  parents  or  guardian   

12.  Parents'  post  office    Nearest 

railroad  station   


Form  of  Certificate  to  be  Filled  by  Family  Physician. 

I,  a  regular  practicing  physician  at   ,  do 

certify  that  I  have  thoroughly  examined   

and  find  that  is  of  sound  mind  and  

is  free  from  epilepsy  or  any  contagious  disease,  and  by 

reason  of   defective  sight  cannot 

attend  the  public  schools. 
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KEPOKT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
present  the  following,  the  thirty-second  biennial  report  for 
the  two  years  ending  December  19,  1906 : 

The  Trustees  have  convened  regularly  at  the  quarterly 
and  at  all  called  meetings  whenever  deemed  expedient  or 
requested  by  the  Superintendent  with  the  full  membership 
generally  in  attendance.  They  have  endeavored  to  exer- 
cise the  most  careful  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the 
school,  and  hope  and  believe  the  good  repute  long  enjoyed 
by  it  has  been  fully  sustained. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Armstrong,  is  herewith  submitted.  Our  continued  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Armstrong  confirms  the  conviction  he  is 
possessed  of  sound  judgment  and  marked  executive  ability, 
and  eminently  qualified  by  his  thorough  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  blind,  their  virtues  and  failings,  for  the 
noble  work  of  developing  these  afflicted  wards  of  the  State 
into  useful  and  honorable  men  and  women.  His  sugges- 
tions are  commended  to  your  careful  consideration. 

The  number  of  teachers  resident  in  the  school  has  been 
limited  to  such  as  are  required  for  the  proper  care  and 
control  of  the  pupils  when  not  in  the  class  room,  with  an 
allowance  to  nonresidents  of  the  fair  equivalent  of  board 
and  lodging.  The  purpose  is  to  lessen  the  causes  of  and 
opportunities  for  manifesting  friction  among  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  irritation  and  petulance  towards  the  chil- 
dren, caution  being  observed  to  select  as  members  of  the 
household  those  of  congenial  dispositions  and  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  influencing  their  charges  by  personal  inter- 
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course.  This  change  has  been  productive  of  most  satis- 
factory results,  and  the  internal  machinery  of  the  school 
has  never  worked  more  smoothly. 

One  death  has  occurred  (the  first  in  five  years).,  that 
of  a  little  girl,  Mamie  Chapman,  too  frail  to  survive  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  The  blessings  of  good  health  have 
been  enjoyed  generally,  and  at  present  not  a  single  patient 
is  under  treatment  except  for  affections  of  the  eye.  The 
number  dismissed  with  sight  restored  or  materially  bene- 
fited is  constantly  growing. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  decreased  since  the  scholastic 
year  1902-3.  and  is  now  twenty  less  than  for  the  year 
1905-6.  For  this  reason  and  others,  stated  hereinafter, 
the  appropriation  for  maintenance  for  the  past  two  years 
has  proven  insufficient.  The  following  tabulated  state- 
ments show  the  financial  transactions  for  the  two  years 
ending  December  19.  1906: 

Maintenance. 
Besources. 

Balance  December  19.  1904  $  1,071  20 

Per  capita  for  two  years   68.586  06 

Collected  from  estate  of  L.  Raseoe  (balance) . .  .  1.502  51 
Sundry  collections    183  82 

Total   $71,343  59 

Expenses. 

Bills  paid  $71,343  59 

Bills  payable  December  1.  1906.  .  .    4.393  56— $75,737  15 

Total  deficit   $  4.393  56 

Credit  per  capita  in  Comptroller's 

hands  December  19.  1906   ^  148  27 

Xet  deficit    $  4.245  29 
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The  collection  of  the  item  $1,502.51  represents  the  final 
settlement  of  the  claim  against  the  estate  of  L.  Rascoe, 
former  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  entails  a  loss  of  in- 
terest only.  Sundry  collections  $183.82  are  the  proceeds 
of  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  pupils.  Vouchers  for  all 
bills  paid,  and  a  list  of  all  bills  payable,  are  on  file. 

Improvements  and  Repairs. 

Special  appropriation,  1905/  $13,000 

Special  appropriations  for  two  fire  es- 
capes, 1905    2..500— $15,500 

Amount  collected  on  fire  insurance  policies  5.000 

Total    $20,500 

Amounts  Reported  for  Payment. 

For  improvements  and  repairs   $18,000 

Balance    $  2.500 


Improvements  and  repairs  were  made  as  provided  for 
after  securing  estimates  from  the  architect  and  two  or 
more  bids  from  responsible  contractors.  They  consist  of 
erecting  a  new  workshop  and  rebuilding,  practically,  the 
boiler  house,  seriously  damaged  by  fire,  and  making  exten- 
sive repairs  upon  the  main  building  and  its  fixtures.  The 
contracts  were  performed  faithfully  and  the  work  well 
done. 

The  unexpended  balance  of  $2,500  is  the  fund  appro- 
priated for  two  fire  escapes.  A  contract  was  made,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  as  directed  by  the 
act  of  appropriation,  with  the  Dow  Iron  &  Wire  Works, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  two  Kirker-Bender  fire  escapes  for 
the  sum  of  $2,000.  The  contract  and  lengthy  correspond- 
ence relating  thereto  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Gov.  John  I.  Cox,  and  he  afterwards  visited  the 
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premises  in  the  company  of  our  President  and  Treasurer 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Asmns,  architect,  and  evinced  great  interest, 
and  suggested  outside  iron  stairways  would  be  cheaper,  pcs- 
sibly.  Designs  were  accordingly  made  by  Mr.  Asmns  and 
bids  obtained  and  submitted  to  the  Governor,  but  without 
further  action  on  his  part. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  required  of  ns  by  Sec- 
tion 2649  of  the  Code  (Shannon)  we  state  the  needs  of  the 
school  as  follows: 

1.  Per  capita  appropriation  of  $220. 

The  necessity  of  a  substantial  increase  is  fully  evidenced 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last 
General  Assembly,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  Trustees  to  enforce  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  Comptroller. 

The  enhanced  cost  of  all  supplies,  and  in  consequence 
higher  wages  and  larger  salaries,  makes  this  an  imperative 
condition  precedent  to  the  preservation  of  the  high  stand- 
ard attained  by  the  institution.  For  years  it  has  been  a 
training  school  for  teachers  who,  on  acquiring  greater  ef- 
ficiency, have  been  allured  elsewhere  by  offers  of  more  lib- 
eral remuneration. 

2.  Repairs  on  buildings  and  fixtures  and  furniture, 
and  purchase  of  furniture  and  appliances.  $5,500. 

3.  Improvements — 

Two  fire  escapes  $  2,000 

Two  iron  verandas,  two  stories  high,  each.  . .  3.000 

Laundry  and  machinery   5,700 

Stable  and  carriage  house   1,500 

Total   $12,200 


4.  The  purchase  of  a  suitable  home  for  the  colored  de- 
partment, or  of  a  lot  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  im- 
provements.   The  care  of  the  blind  children  of  our  colored 
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population,  assumed  by  the  State,  cannot  be  cast  off,  and 
the  investment  must  be  made  some  time,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing values  demonstrate  it  will  be  the  part  of  economy 
to  do  so  without  further  delay. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  C.  Collier,  President. 
Overton  Lea, 
Thomas  S.  Weaver, 
T.  Porter  Weakley, 
William  Litterer, 
Lemuel  E.  Campbell, 
William  W.  Berry. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  J.  V.  ARMSTRONG, 

SUPEKOTTENDENT. 


Nashville.  Tenn..  December  19.  1906. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen— I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you 
the  thirty-second  biennial  report  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind.  Money  appropriated  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  for  restoring  and  equipping  gymnasium,  for 
building  shop,  laying  granitoid  floors  and  walks,  and  for 
painting  and  repairing  buildings  has  been  expended. 
These  improvements  have  added  much  to  the  appearance 
and  preservation  of  the  property  and  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  children. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  progress  of  the 
school  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  course  that  has 
yielded  such  excellent  results  in  the  past  has  been  steadily 
pursued.  The  methods,  which  experience  has  proven  ad- 
equate to  meet  all  requirements,  have  been  rigidly  fol- 
lowed, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  new  ideas.  If  a  better 
way  of  doing  a  thing  is  discovered  we  gratefully  adopt  it. 
We  realize  the  importance  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times, 
and  of  preparing  our  pupils  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
wonderfully  progressive  age.  "Our  work  is  not  to  train  a 
soul  by  itself  alone,  nor  a  body  by  itself  alone,  but  to  train 
a  man.  * '  We  try  to  impress  upon  each  pupil  that  he  has  a 
place  in  this  busy,  work-a-day  world,  and  that  he  must 
fill  this  place  well  and  nobly,  and  he  can  best  do  this  by 
being  thorough  in  all  things. 

Reports  from  some  of  our  graduates  show  the  part  tl.oy 
are  taking  in  the  world's  work.  They  are  broom  and  mat- 
itress  makers,  real  estate  agents,  merchants,  mercantile 
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agents,  salesmen  for  piano  houses,  piano  tuners,  teachers 
of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental:  literary  teachers  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Total  enrollment  for  1904-5,  247;  average  attendance, 
212;  1905-6,  238;  average  attendance.  193. 

Bountiful  crops  and  scarcity  of  labor  have  decreased 
the  attendance.  Many  children,  with  sufficient  vision  to 
help  on  the  farm  or  in  house  work,  have  been  kept  at  home. 

The  vision  of  thirty-nine  was  so  improved  they  were 
sent  home  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

Graduates — Grammar  School  Department,  11;  High 
School  4. 

The  school  for  the  colored  blind  is  continuing  its  ex- 
cellent work.  The  education  given  is  thorough  and  prac- 
tical. A  common  school  course  is  given,  and  the  girls  are 
taught  to  knit,  darn,  mend,  sew  and  to  do  the  household 
work  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  boys  are  taught  to 
make  mattresses,  brooms  and  cane  chairs.  I  heartily  com- 
mend Mrs.  Lowe,  the  matron,  for  her  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent service. 

The  health  of  the  entire  household  has  been  very  good. 
This  is  remarkable,  as  many  of  our  children  are  not  robust, 
and  many  are  poorly  developed.  We  attempt  to  remedy 
these  defects  by  exercise,  diet,  regular  hours  and  by  the 
observance  of  all  sanitary  laws.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  I 
record  the  death  of  one  of  our  girls,  Mamie  Chapman.  She 
was  never  strong,  had  little  vitality,  and  no  power  to  resist 
a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mamie  was  gentle,  amiable 
and  much  loved  by  schoolmates  and  teachers.  This  is  the 
only  death  we  have  had  in  five  years. 

The  eyes  of  all  pupils  entering  school  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  everything  has  been  done  to  mitigate  pain  and, 
when  possible,  to  restore  vision. 

The  school  is  carefully  graded,  comprising  twelve 
grades,  embracing  grammar  and  high  school  departments. 
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The  course  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  best  public 
schools. 

Text-books,  in  embossed  print,  counterparts  of  those 
used  in  seeing  schools,  and  tangible  writing,  have  made 
the  instruction  in  schools  for  the  blind  correspond,  in  gen- 
eral, to  that  given  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  As  we  have 
no  kindergarten,  when  young  children  enter  this  school 
they  are  placed  in  the  Primary  Department,  which  con- 
sists of  the  first  and  the  second  grades.  Here  they  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  combine  numbers  orally 
and  on  their  slates,  and  to  reproduce  selections  read  by 
their  teacher. 

Habits  of  observation,  attention,  concentration,  thought 
and  obedience  must  be  formed  so  as  to  insure  success  in 
higher  classes,  for  if  the  foundation  is  not  broad  and  firm 
the  superstructure  will  be  weak  and  faulty.  It  is  said  a 
child  acquires  more  knowledge  by  the  time  he  is  9  years 
of  age  than  in  all  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  this 
is  mainly  by  observation.  The  blind  child  is  shut  out  from 
the  school  of  Nature.  Few  things  come  within  his  reach, 
and  what  is  beyond  his  arm's  length  is  unknown  to  him. 
All  that  pertains  to  light,  distance,  motion  and  the  multi- 
tude of  forms,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  fill  the  world 
are,  without  instruction,  in  a  great  measure  beyond  his 
comprehension.  The  instruction  given  in  schools  for  the 
blind  aims  first  at  the  general  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  The  pupils  are  afterwards  taught  some  art  or 
trade  which  may  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

In  the  case  of  persons  destitute  of  sight  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  other  senses  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  eyes.  Knowledge  obtained  in  this  way  must,  of  course, 
be  acquired  much  more  slowly  than  that  received  by  the 
sight.  The  senses  of  touch  and  sight  differ  in  this  respect ; 
the  former  ascends  by  degrees  from  the  perception  of  the 
part  to  the  perception  of  the  whole,  while  the  latter  views 
the  whole  at  a  single  glance. 
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A  teacher  in  the  ordinary  school  can  readily  manage 
from  forty  to  sixty  children.  If  she  has  a  good  presence 
and  pleasing  manners  she  generally  succeeds.  By  a  sign 
or  a  look  she  catches  and  keeps  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren. Every  eye  watches  her  slightest  gesture.  Her  pose, 
manner  and  dress  are  noted  and  imitated.  Her  pupils 
learn  these  externals  from  observation.  Should  a  child 
be  ignorant  of  the  common  usages  and  customs  of  life  they 
are  soon  learned  from  schoolmates.  If  possessed  of  peculiar 
or  unnatural  habits  they  are  soon  dropped.  Thus  obser- 
vation, absorption  and  the  wish  to  be  like  others,  to  be 
well  bred,  makes  this  possible  without  a  word  from  the 
teacher.  Their  morals  and  their  spiritual  or  emotional 
natures  are  cared  for  and  nurtured  at  their  homes.  So,  too, 
is  everything  that  tends  to  make  or  build  up  character. 
The  intellect  is  the  special  care  of  the  teacher;  so  is,  also, 
whatever  pertains  to  good  discipline  or  good  order.  There 
her  duty  ceases  and  her  responsibility  ends.  But  in  this 
school  the  home  influence  and  government,  parental  obli- 
gation and  duty  become  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part, 
of  our  responsibility.  Hence,  rules  and  regulations,  the 
product  of  long  experience  and  careful  thought,  have  been 
formulated  for  the  government  of  this  household,  and, 
also,  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Classes  in  this  school  must  of  necessity  be  smaller  than 
in  other  schools,  never,  if  possible,  numbering  more  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  students.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
comes  in  personal  contact  with  the  children,  and  what  is 
learned  from  observation  by  children  in  other  schools  she 
must  impart  to  our  children  by  word  pictures,  demonstra- 
tion or  explanation.  Besides  ability  and  book  knowledge 
our  teachers  should  be  resourceful,  must  be  possessed  of 
tact  and  patience,  and,  like  every  true  teacher,  must  love 
her  work  and  be  interested  in  the  development  of  the  young 
minds  in  her  charge.  Teachers  qualified  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements are  above  the  ordinary,  consequently  demand 
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higher  salaries,  and  to  keep  such  teachers  their  pay  must, 
at  least,  equal  that  offered  in  other  schools.  Furthermore, 
a  teacher  who  has  taught  in  this  school  two  or  three  years 
is  more  valuable  than  one  who  has  had  no  experience.  We 
have  often  been  compelled  to  let  good  and  worthy  teachers 
go  because  we  did  not  have  money  to  keep  them. 

To  a  blind  child,  as  well  as  the  sighted,  an  education 
stands  for  everything  that  makes  a  full  rounded  man. 
Without  an  education  the  blind  child  is  helpless  and  worth- 
less. With  a  superficial  or  make  believe  education  he  is 
very  little  better.  When  he  leaves  school  he  thinks  he  will 
astonish  the  world,  but  failure  follows  failure  and  he  finally 
sinks  to  a  beggar  or  a  street  musician.  The  fault  is  not  in 
the  system  nor  in  the  teacher,  but  our  children,  necessarily, 
require  more  individual  instruction  than  seeing  children. 

Economy  is  a  principle  that  must  be  employed  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  both  great  and  small.  If  it  is  neg- 
lected the  private  fortune  or  the  great  corporation  may  be 
rendered  bankrupt  by  extravagance,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  carried  to  excess  enterprises  most  promising  will  result 
in  dire  failure.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  institution  to  prac- 
tice the  greatest  economy  in  its  management,  but  if  econ- 
omy be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point  it  is  parsimony,  and 
parsimony  was  never  the  mother  of  progress  and  success. 

Our  per  capita  allowance  is  $175  per  annum.  It  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  meet  expenses.  Provisions  of  all  kinds 
have  advanced  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  Clothing,  drygoods 
and  shoes  are  far  in  advance  of  past  years,  while  all  house- 
hold supplies  have  also  advanced,  and  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  domestic  service  has  greatly  increased  wages. 
This  building  is  of  such  dimensions  that  repairs  are  con- 
stantly required.  Mending  roofs,  walls,  replacing  steam, 
water  and  gas  pipes,  repairing  woodwork,  keeping  boilers, 
ranges  and  all  musical  instruments  in  order  require  a  large 
sum  of  Dioney.  and  that  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  per  capita. 
Our  pupils,  by  reason  of  their  affliction,  cannot  render 
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household  service,  therefore  servants  must  be  employed  to 
do  every  kind  of  labor.  Having  neither  farm,  dairy,  nor 
an  endowment,  every  cent  spent  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution  must  be  paid  out  of  the  per  capita  allowance. 

Our  income  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  in  actual  attendance.  As  the  number  varies  from 
month  to  month  our  income  varies,  often  $400  or  $500  per 
month,  while  the  expenses  remain  about  the  same.  We 
must  have  a  larger  per  capita  if  the  school  is  to  maintain 
the  position  it  has  reached  and  continue  to  extend  its 
blessings  to  the  unfortunate  class  we  are  trying  to  benefit. 
It  is  a  measure  of  financial  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  give  the  blind  proper  help,  now.  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  a  charge  to  the  State  during  their  whole  life. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 1904.  and  from  personal  letters  received  from  su- 
perintendents of  schools  for  the  blind,  showing  the  per 
capita  allowance  in  the  various  States  in  the  Union : 

AJabama  is  $230.  Dual  school,  blind,  89;  deaf,  172; 
total.  261. 

Arkansas  is  102  (for  provisions  only). 
California  is  $296.    Dual  school,  blind,  77 ;  deaf,  146 ; 
total.  223. 

Colorado  is  $350.  Dual  school,  blind,  48:  deaf,  110; 
total,  158. 

Florida  is  $163.   Dual  school,  blind,  26 ;  deaf.  57 ;  total, 

83. 

Georgia  is  $171.   Number  of  pupils  is  105. 
Illinois  is  $243.   Number  of  pupils  is  219. 
Indiana  is  $243.    Number  of  pupils  is  152. 
Iowa  is  $207.   Number  of  pupils  is  185. 
Kentucky  is  $222.    Number  of  pupils  is  136. 
Maryland  is  $300.   Number  of  pupils  is  101. 
Massachusetts  is  $300,  plus  $150  (endowment)  ;  total, 
$450.    Number  of  pupils  is  256. 

Michigan  is  $250.    Number  of  pupils  is  115. 
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Mississippi  is  $300.    Xnmber  of  pupils  is  43. 
Minnesota  is  $268.    Number  of  pupils  is  115. 
Missouri  is  $300.    Number  of  pupils  is  95. 
Montana  is  $356.63.    Dual  school,  blind.  13;  deaf.  41; 
total.  54. 

Nebraska  is  $343.    Number  of  pupils  is  64. 

North  Carolina  is  $175.  Dual  school,  blind.  236 ;  deaf. 
329:  total.  565. 

New  York  I  Batavia)  is  $264.   Number  of  pupils  is  149. 

New  York   City)  is  $316.   Number  of  pupils  is  161. 

Ohio  is  $300.    Number  of  pupils  is  161. 

Oregon  is  $230.    Number  of  pupils  is  33. 

Pennsylvania  'Philadelphia  is  $371.  Number  of  pu- 
pils is  236. 

Pennsylvania  I  Pittsburg  is  $248.  Number  of  pupils 
is  103. 

South  Dakota  is  $252.  Dual  school,  blind.  41 ;  deaf,  50 ; 
total.  91. 

Texas  is  $212.    Number  of  pupils  is  181. 
Utah  is  $375.    Dual  school,  blind.  IS:  deaf.  85;  total. 
103. 

Virginia  is  $200.  Dual  school,  blind.  85 ;  deaf.  157 ; 
total.  242. 

West  Virginia  is  $210.  Dual  school,  blind.  53 :  deaf. 
161:  total.  214. 

Washington  is  $250.  Dual  school,  blind.  21 ;  deaf.  102 ; 
total.  123. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I.  therefore,  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  board  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  an  increase 
in  the  per  capita  allowance.  I  also  recommend  that  a 
special  appropriation  be  asked  for  two  fire  escapes,  for  two 
iron  verandas,  to  build  and  equip  laundry,  to  build  a  stable 
and  for  repairs  necessary  to  preserve  the  buildings,  fix- 
tures, etc. 

As  this  State  has  been  so  wonderfully  blessed  by  boun- 
tiful crops,  business  success  and  enlarged  educational  fa- 
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eilities,  with  health,  peace  and  happiness,  surely  the  people 
of  Tennessee  will  be  willing  to  spare  of  their  abundance 
for  the  education  of  these,  her  unfortunate  children,  for 
if  we  have  done  any  good  in  the  world,  made  anyone's 
part  easier,  lightened  any  heavy  burden,  sheltered  the  de- 
fenseless, or  comforted  the  forlorn,  we  shall  have  that  sat- 
isfaction which  all  right  doing  brings  with  it.  Wise,  con- 
scientious, generous  use  of  our  means  is  repaid  here  and 
hereafter.  "Give  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  full  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over  it  shall  return  again." 

To  our  physician,  Dr.  S.  S.  Crockett,  and  to  our  oph- 
thalmologist, Dr.  W.  B.  Lee,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
for  their  ready  response  to  calls,  and  for  their  kind,  gentle 
and  faithful  attention  to  the  children.  I  refer  you  to  their 
reports. 

Teachers,  officers  and  employes  have  earned  my  hearty 
commendation  by  their  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  by  effi- 
ciency and  by  their  cooperation  and  support. 

In  behalf  of  the  pupils  I  desire  to  thank  the  officials 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Southern  for  reduced  rail- 
road rates,  for  passes  for  the  indigent  and  for  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  shown  teachers  and  pupils;  Prof. 
Franz  Strahm  and  Messrs.  Searight  and  Bennett  for  tick- 
ets to  concerts;  Mr.  Sam  Erwin,  of  Chattanooga,  for  $30 
for  presents  for  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  to  various  churches  for  invi- 
tations to  entertainments. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Trustees  of  the  school  for  the 
final  collection  of  the  balance  due  from  the  estate  of  L. 
Rascoe,  former  Treasurer  of  the  board.  This  satisfactory 
termination  of  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  incident  re- 
flects especial  credit  upon  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Weaver,  who  pre- 
pared the  bill  filed  in  the  Chancery  Court,  and  conducted 
the  tedious  litigation  with  signal  ability,  and  without 
charging  or  expecting  compensation  therefor. 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  cannot  too  warmly  and 
gratefully  express  my  thanks  for  their  kindness  to  me, 
for  their  wise  counsel  and  good  advice,  for  their  attend- 
ance at  the  regular  quarterly  meetings  and  at  all  called 
meetings,  often  at  a  sacrifice  of  private  business  and  per- 
sonal comfort,  and  for  their  unfailing  interest  in  the  school 
and  in  whatever  pertains  to  its  welfare. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

J.  V.  Armstrong,, 
Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  S.  S.  CROCKETT,  M.D., 

PHYSICIAN  IN  CHARGE. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  19,  1906. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind: 

Dear  Sir— In  submitting  to  you  this,  my  biennial  re- 
port, I  desire  to  thank  you  and  the  board  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  I  have  been  provided  with  every  facility 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  those  falling  under  my  medical 
attention. 

At  the  opening  of  each  term  every  new  pupil  who  did 
not  show  evidence  of  previous  successful  vaccination  has 
been  vaccinated  with  the  best  bovine  virus.  All  the  teach- 
ers, operatives  and  other  domestic  attaches  have  been  in- 
spected and  treated  accordingly. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  unusually  free 
from  epidemic  visitations ;  no  measles,  no  mumps,  and  even 
influenza,  so  prevalent  in  winter, .  attacked  only  a  few  of 
the  children. 

Pneumonia  has  been  our  most  serious  disease.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1905,  Mary  Chapman,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  beloved  of  the  girls,  died  of  this  disease.  She  had 
been  a  victim  of  scrofula  since  childhood,  having  lost  her 
sight  and  suffered  other  bodily  infirmities  from  this  cause. 
Yet,  through  all  her  suffering,  her.  sweet-tempered  dispo- 
sition was  never  marred,  and  she  was  touchingly  grateful 
for  every  service  rendered  her  in  her  last  illness. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  encourage- 
ment your  solicitude  for  every  patient  has  been  to  me.  All 
of  which  is  Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  S.  Crockett, 
PhysicAan  in  Charge. 
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REPORT  OF  W.  B.  LEE,  M.  D., 

OPHTHALMOLOGIST. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  19,  1906. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir— After  examining  the  eyes  of  the  new  pupils 


I  find  the  result  as  follows : 
Number  examined. — 

White  males   10 

White  females   11—21 

Colored  males    4 

Colored  females    7—11 

Total    32 

The  amount  of  the  vision  of  the  pupils  was : 

Totally  blind    3 

Having  only  perception  of  light   4 

Able  to  distinguish  fingers  10 

Able  to  distinguish  very  large  print  10 

Able  to  distinguish  small  print   5 

Total   .32 


The  vision  of  each  pupil  as  given  above  refers  to  the 
vision  of  the  better  eye.  Counting  both  eyes  of  each  pupil 
the  number  of  eyes  examined  was  64.    The  vision  of  each 


eye  tested  separately  was  as  follows: 

Totally  blind  11 

Having  only  percept  of  light   7 

Able  to  distinguish  fingers  10 

Able  to  distinguish  very  large  print  25 

Able  to  distinguish  small  print  11 

Total   64 
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Condition  of  the  Eyes. 

Ametropia    5 

Adherent  leucoma    3 

Iritis,  chronic    4 

Normal  eyes    2 

Eye  balls  previously  removed   4 

Corneal  opacity    4 

Nebula  cornea   1 

Atrophied  balls   8 

Irido  cyclitis    1 

Hypermetropia   2 

Corneal  Staphyloma    3 

Kerato  Iritis    6 

Granular  lids    9 

Asthenopia    4 

Dislocated  lens    2 

Corneal  leucoma   1 

Phlyctenulor  ophthalmia    2 

Total   64 


Many  of  the  eyes  were  afflicted  in  several  different  ways, 
and  the  above  table  indicates  only  the  more  prominent 
diseases.  Considering  each  eye  separately  the  causes  of 
blindness  were  as  follows: 


Opthalmia  neonatorum    6 

Traumatism    7 

High  degree  of  ametropia    8 

Infection   v   9 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis    4 

Specific    2 

Scrofula    2 

Sympathetic  opthalmia    2 

Congenital    4 

Purulent  opthalmia    4 

Specific   5 
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Heredity    2 

Congenital    2 

Struma    2 

Total   57 


In  the  remainder  the  original  cause  could  not  be  as- 
certained. The  most  prominent  disease  among  the  new 
pupils  is  granular  lids.  This  fact  has  been  true  of  former 
sessions.   We  are  now  treating  about  15  to  20  pupils  daily. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  B.  Lee.  M.  D., 

Ophthalmologist. 
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CORXCTLOI. 


PRIMARY  COURSE. 
First  Grade. 

Reading— Words  and  sentences  from  cards  prepared  by 
the  teacher.    Drill  on  forms  of  letters ;  phonics ;  primer. 

Language — Conversation  lessons.  Reproduction  stories. 
Correcting  common  errors  in  speech.  Capitalization  and 
punctuation  as  pupils  become  able  to  do  written  work. 

Numbers— Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to  20, 
using  objects.   Write  to  100  in  Braille.    Simple  problems. 

Spelling— All  words  used  in  language  and  reading  les- 
sons. Phonics. 

Second  Grade. 

Reading— Primer.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Language  —  Continue  oral  work  of  First  Grade.  Writ- 
ten work— short  stories ;  reproduction,  descriptive  and  orig- 
inal. Correct  use  of  capitals  and  necessary  punctuation 
marks. 

Sptelling—Vfords  used  in  language  and  reading. 

Numbers— Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to 
100.  Applications  of  measures  in  simple  problems  as  in 
pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel,  peck. 

Third  Grade. 

Reading— First  and  Second  Reader. 
Language— Hydes'  Language  Lessons. 
Spelling — Selected. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  Addition  through  Short  Di- 
vision. 

Writing— In  connection  with  language  and  spelling. 
Geography— Primary  book  in  hand  of  teacher. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Fourth  Grade. 

Reading^- Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Language — Metcalf 's. 
Spell  ing — Hunt 's. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's,  to  Common  Fractions. 
Geography  —  The    Rand-McNally    Elementary  Geog- 
raphy. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Beading— Biographical  stories. 
Grammar— Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunt 's. 

Arithmetic— Wentwirth's  to  Common  Fractions. 
Geography— Frye's  Complete  to  Africa. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Reading— Historical  Tales— Vol.  I. 
.  Grammar— Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling— Hunt 's. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Compound  Numbers. 
Geography — Frye 's  Complete— completed. 
History— United   States   H  i  s  t  o  r  y— Montgomery's— 
completed. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Reading— Historical  Tales,  Vol.  II;  selected  readings. 

Grammar— Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunt 's. 

Arithmetic— Wentworth's  Interest  and  Discount. 
Physiology— Cutter's— completed. 
History— Tennessee,  Garrett  &  Goodpasture. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Arithmetic— Wentworth 's— completed. 

A  Igebra— Wentworth 's  to  Factors. 

Latin—  Collar  &  Daniel's— Vol.  I. 

History— History  of  England— Montgomery's. 

Grammar — Completed. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Ninth  Grade. 

Algebra— Wentworth's  Factors  to  Simultaneous  Equa- 
tions. 

Geometry— Wentworth's— Books  I  and  II. 
Latin— Collar  &  Daniel's— completed,  and  Gates  to 
Csesar. 

History — Myer's  General  History — Part  I. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric— Lockwood's. 

Tenth  Grade. 

A  Igebra — Went  worth 's — completed. 
Geometry— Wentworth 's  Plane— completed. 
Latin — Caesar,  two  books,  and  Latin  Composition. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric— Genung's. 
History— Myer's  General  History— completed. 

Eleventh  Grade. 

Geometry— Wentworth's  Solid. 
Physics— Gage 's. 

Latin — Virgil,  two  books,  Latin  Composition. 
Literature — English. 

Twelfth  Grade. 

Civil  Government — Fiske's. 
Trigonometry — Wentworth 's. 
Latin — Cicero,  three  orations,  Latin  Composition. 
English  Literature — Completed,  and  American  Litera- 
ture. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  CLASSES. 

DECEMBER  1.  1906. 


Literary  Department. 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

First   

  12 

13 

25 

Second  

  4 

8 

12 

Third   [  

7 

15 

Q 

Q 

y 

1  i 

Fifth   

  9 

13 

22 

Sixth   

  6 

6 

12 

Seventh   

7 

11 

Eighth   

  10 

6 

16 

Ninth   

  0 

9 

9 

Tenth   

  3 

3 

6 

Eleventh   

  1 

1 

2 

Twelfth  

  0 

1 

1 

Total   

  65 

82 

147 

Elocution   

  43 

49 

92 

Physical  Culture  

  58 

79 

137 

Musical  Department. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Piano   , 

  42 

47 

89 

Orean   

2 

3 

5 

Vocal   

  9 

11 

20 

Senior  Chorus  

  26 

41 

67 

Junior  Chorus   

  34 

34 

68 

Advanced  Theory   

  6 

6 

12 

Beginner's  Theory  

  3 

11 

14 

Staff  Music  Class  

  5 

22 

27 

Braille  Music   

 28 

27 

55 

Musical  History   

  11 

11 

22 
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Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Braille  Music— Advanced  .... 

8 

10 

18 

Braille  Music— Beginner's  . .  . 

11 

11 

22 

Total   

152 

185 

337 

Industrial  Department. 

The  work  shop  was  destroyed  by  fire  November,  1904. 
A  new  shop  was  erected  and  opened  December,  1905,  con- 
sequently the  following  enrollment  and  list  of  articles  made 


are  for  one  year: 

Broom  making    28 

Mop  making    28 

Mattress  making   41 

Chair  caning   63 

Hammock  making    28 

Piano  tuning    9 

Knitting  and  crocheting   54 

Bead,  fancy  work  and  raffia    51 

Girls  who  sew  by  hand   80 

Girls  who  sew  on  machine   80 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  work  shop : 

Brooms   1,236 

Mattresses   421 

Pillows    447 

Chairs  caned    133 

Hammocks    12 

Mops    108 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room : 

Wash  dresses,  colored    198 

White  dresses    43 

Uniform  dresses    38 

Dresses  altered    11 

Skirts    56 

Jackets    7 

Shirt  waists    74 

Corset  covers   62 
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Drawers    42 

Gowns    25 

Aprons    30 

Handkerchiefs    52 

Table  cloths    27 

Napkins    542 

Tea  towels    80 

Face  towels    630 

Roller  towels    139 

Sheets    315 

Pillow  cases    272 

Quilts    4 

Clothes  bags    39 

Caps  :   10 

Number  of  articles  made  in  Fancy  Work  Department: 

Crocheted  and  Knit. 

Slippers    50 

Shawls   30 

Sacks    20 

Hoods    20 

A  number  of  umbrella  cases,  bags,  purses,  gloves,  stock- 
ings, pincushions  and  sachet  bags. 

Bead  Work. 

Baskets    175 

Pincushions    25 

Cups  and  saucers   40 

Pitchers    15 

Handkerchief  bags    20 

Purses    12 

Chains   10 

Sachets    50 

Napkin  rings    100 

Watch  cases    12 

Belts    10 

Collars    3 

Raffia  hats    15 


ft 

GO 
GO 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 


0 

Literary  Department. 


Grade                                                               Boys  Girls  Total 

First    3  1  4 

Second   2  4  6 

Third    2  2  4 

Fourth    3  0  3 

Fifth    2  2  4 

Sixth    3  1  4 

Seventh   ■   1  0  1 

Eighth   0  3  3 

Ninth    3  0  3 

Tenth    2  0  2 


Total   16  13  29 


Musical  Department. 

Piano    29 

Singing    29 

Industrial  Department. 
Boys. 

Broom  making    7 

Mattress  making    6 

Chair  caning    8 

Mop  making    7 

Hammock  making   5 

Girls. 

Fancy  work   4 

Knitting    5 

Crocheting    3 

Sewing    14 
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Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop : 

Brooms   196 

Mattresses    51 

Mops    68 

Hammocks    6 

Chairs  caned   211 

Pillows    25 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room : 

Sheets   42 

Pillow  slips    60 

Towels   34 

Dresses    35 

Shirt  waists   32 

Drawers    20 

Petticoats    19 

Gowns    6 

Corset  covers    10 

Aprons    24 

Shirts    14 

Napkins    41 

Clothes  bags    12 

Sofa  pillow  covers   18 

Bibs    21 

Handkerchiefs    22 

Bonnets    4 

Curtains    14 

Table  cloths   6 

Table  covers    7 

Mats    6 

Bead  work  pieces    So 
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In  Our  Greatness  and  Progress  Let  Us  Not 
Forget  Our  Duty  to  Our  Af- 
flicted Brother. 


Nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  Ave  find  a  coun- 
try that  can  compare  in  greatness  and  grandeur  with  this 
beloved  land  of  ours.  Other  nations  may  proudly  claim  a 
descent  reaching  far  back  into  the  mists  and  obscurity  of 
antiquity,  but  we  do  not  need  legends,  nor  the  Titans  and 
demigods,  whose  strifes  and  wars  have  long  been  the  fond 
theme  of  the  poet,  to  give  honor  and  splendor  to  the  birth 
of  this  nation. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  James  River,  a  small 
body  of  strong  and  resolute  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock, 
in  the  broad  light  of  day  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
world,  planted  this  nation.  They  set  up  their  household 
gods  and  hoisted  the  banner  of  liberty.  With  their  blood 
and  their  lives  they  have  preserved  the  sanctity  of  the  one 
and  the  purity  of  the  other. 

While  the  people  of  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe  flocked 
to  the  Indies  in  search  of  the  fabulous  wealth  reported  to 
be  in  that  region— for  the  fountain  of  youth,  and  for  the 
far-famed  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  the  sober,  thoughtful 
people  of  England,  desiring  greater  liberty  and  more  ample 
opportunities  for  their  ability  and  their  enterprise,  were 
attracted  to  this  land  by  its  beauty,  its  fertility  and  the 
many  advantages  for  which  they  had  so  long  prayed. 
Hither  they  came.  In  the  face  of  privation  and  dangers, 
menaced  by  savage  foes,  three  thousand  miles  from  kindred 
and  support,  they  won  victory  after  victory,  conquered 
their  enemies,  reduced  the  wilderness  and,  amid  security, 
peace  and  plenty,  they  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation 
of  this  unrivaled  nation. 
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From  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
it  now  stretches,  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  from  the  frozen  Arctic  to  the  warm  and  sunny  south- 
ern seas;  from  a  few  hundred  settlers  at  widely  separated 
points  on  the  coast  to  over  80,000,000  free  and  happy  peo- 
ple, with  17,500,000  children  attending  the  best  schools  in 
the  world,  trained  and  educated  by  more  than  500,000  wide- 
awake, capable  teachers. 

A  nation  preeminent  in  arms  and  arts  and  all  that 
makes  a  people  grand  and  powerful,  she  stands  unrivaled, 
the  foremost  nation  in  the  world.  This  is  only  a  small 
part  of  what  she  has  accomplished.  Her  achievements  in 
behalf  of  humanity  cannot  be  estimated.  She  lias  opened 
broad  fields  of  enterprise  to  the  courageous  and  strong; 
she  protects  the  weak  and  simple  from  oppression  and 
wrong,  and  her  fruitful  fields  furnish  abundant  food  for 
all  her  children.  There  is  work  for  every  one,  and  none 
need  sacrifice  his  manhood,  self-respect  and  independence 
to  make  a  living.  She  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
her  people  are  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  to  select 
their  rulers,  make  their  laws,  to  reward  the  worthy  and  to 
relegate  to  oblivion  the  pretender  and  the  charlatan. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  not  measured  alone  by  its 
conquests  nor  its  wealth,  but  rather  by  its  intelligence,  its 
humanity,  its  care  for  the  lowly  and  friendless,  by  its  hos- 
pitals, asylums  and  homes  for  the  sick,  the  forlorn  and  the 
aged.  This  country  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense 
in  making  her  deficient  children  equal  to  the  normal  and 
causing  the  defective  to  forget  their  affliction. 

The  United  States  census  <  i'  19C0  and  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  1904  show  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  blind  and  the  unceasing  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  ameliorate  their  lot,  and  to  train  and  educate 
those  who  are  of  school  age : 

"The  number  of  blind  in  the  United  States  is  64,763. 
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There  are  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  39  schools,  em- 
ploying 492  teachers,  with  4,236  pupils.  There  are  121,082 
volumes  in  their  libraries.  The  value  of  scientific  apparatus 
is  $115,607,  and  the  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  is 
$7,080,020,  cn  which  $199,295  were  expended  during  the 
past  year.  For  salaries  and  other  expenditures  the  aggre- 
gate was  $961,545." 

What  a  marvelous  growth  from  the  little  school  started 
by  Dr.  Howe  in  a  rented  room  in  Boston  in  1832,  just  75 
years  ago !  In  this  generosity  Tennessee  has  borne  her  part, 
and  has  educated  and  made  independent  and  happy  many 
hundred  of  her  afflicted  children. 

As  knowledge  increases,  as  people  become  more  tem- 
perate, understand  the  laws  of  health,  know  how  to  guard 
against  accidents  from  explosives,  collisions  and  the  like, 
as  the  surgeon  has  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  disease 
and  of  medicine,  this  class  will  grow  less  and  less,  and  in 
the  future  will  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  population. 
But  leaving  the  future  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us, 
and  to  Providence,  let  us  do  the  work  that  is  before  us  now, 
lending  our  arm  to  sustain  the  weak  and  giving  aid  ^o  the 
afflicted  by  putting  hope  and  courage  into  their  hearts  and 
placing  their  feet  in  the  pathway  to  honorable,  useful  and 
self-sustaining  lives  and  our  reward  will  be  to  find  that 
always  and  everywhere  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  J.  V.  Armstrong. 
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A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 


The  sixty-third  session  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  commenced  September  1.  1906.  The  sehool  is  ad- 
mirably and  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  about  a  mile  frcm  the  Union  Depot. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  number  of  strong  and  experienced 
teachers; 

The  gcod  people  of  the  State,  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
founded  this  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  de- 
fective visit  n.  They  felt  that  right  and  justice  demanded 
that  some  provision  must  be  made  whereby  blind  children 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education.  They  rea- 
soned that  if  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  suc- 
cess'of  the  child  blessed  with  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
the  sense  of  sight,  then  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  neces- 
sary that  the  blind  be  educated  and  fitted  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  pathetic  and  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  blind  who  are  uneducated— cut  off  from  most 
of  tSe  amusements  and  pleasures  of  youth:  a  burden  to 
their  friends  for  their  daily  bread:  led  from  place  to  place, 
perhaps  by  unwilling  hands ;  objects  of  pity,  and  sorue- 
timea  of  aversion;  their  untutored  minds  and  rude  man- 
ners made  the  subject  cf  jest  and  ridicule;  without  hope, 
.  nd  seemingly  forgotten  cf  heaven,  their  let  is  indeed  lam- 
entable and  miserable  beyond  description.  But  education 
changes  all  this— the  light  of  knowledge  fills  the  soul,  quiek- 
ens  the  perceptions,  exercises  the  faculties,  unfolds  and  de- 
velops man's  entire  nature,  and  thus  the  blind  man  becomes 
the  equal  of  his  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
v  rfd,  the  bright,  beautiful  world,  is  now  also  his:  the 
p  rials  of  the  universe  open  to  his  touch,  and  he,  too.  un- 
trammeled  may  wander  at  will  among  the  suns  and  stars 
of  th;«t  bright  realm.    But  that  is  not  all.  it  refines  the 
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manners;  does  away  with  oddities  and  peculiarities;  it  en- 
courages hope ;  awakens  ambition,  and  teaches  him  to  earn 
his  bread  and  to  know  what  independence  means. 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Its 
province  is  to  receive  and  educate  children  whose  defective 
sight  debars  them  from  the  ordinary  schools.  In  addition 
to  tuition,  the  school  gives  books,  board,  laundry  and  medi- 
cal attendance  free.  Parents  are  only  required  to  furnish 
suitable  clothing  and  to  pay  transportation  to  and  from 
school. 

An  eminent  oculist  is  connected  with  the  school,  who  ex- 
amines the  eyes  of  each  child  on  its  admission,  and  if  aught 
can  be  done  to  mitigate  pain,  to  improve  vision,  or  happily 
to  restore  sight,  it  is  done  without  delay. 

The  school  physician  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  prac- 
titioners of  the  city  and  occupies  a  chair  in  one  of  our 
medical  colleges. 

There  is  also  a  sick  nurse  who  gives  her  entire  time  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  administers  to  all  those  with  or- 
dinary ills  and  ailments. 

Two  governesses,  who  have  charge  of  the  smaller  boys 
and  girls,  see  that  they  are  tidy  and  clean,  and  teach  them 
to  dress  their  hair  and  their  persons  neatly  and  decently. 

A  matron  presides  over  the  entire  household  and  sees 
that  the  food  is  properly  prepared,  properly  served,  and 
that  every  one  has  enough. 

Have  your  child  enter  the  first  of  September,  and  insist 
that  it  come  with  the  determination  to  learn ;  to  be  obedient 
and  contented.  We  don't  want  children  who  can't  learn, 
nor  children  who  won't  learn.  Counsel  your  children  in 
matters  of  behavior  and  let  them  clearly  understand  that 
you  will  not  shield  them  in  misconduct.  In  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  good  for  children  in  our  care  parents 
must  heartily  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities. 

Pupils  must  not  be  taken  out  of  school  before  the  close 
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of  the  session.  I  would  earnestly  advise  that  children  re- 
main at  school  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  As  only  one 
or  two  days  are  given,  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  it  incurs. 

Parents  should  write  regularly  and  cheerfully  to  their 
children.  Especially  should  this  be  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  when  they  are  among  strange  people  and 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  Encouraging  letters,  with  the 
kind  treatment  received  here,  will  dispel  all  cases  of  home- 
sickness. 

Parents  or  guardians  must  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
of  good,  comfortable  clothing.  Each  article  should  be 
marked  plainly  with  indelible  ink.  Expenses  to  and  from 
school  must  be  defrayed  by  parent  or  guardian.  If  unable 
to  do  this,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Judge  of  the 
County  Court. 

Letters,  packages  and  boxes  for  the  pupils  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Superintendent,  and  express  pack- 
ages should  be  prepaid  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Send 
money  orders  and  checks  made  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Parents  will  be  informed  immediately  by  letter  or  tele- 
gram in  case  of  serious  illness  of  pupils. 

The  applicant  must  be  sound  in  mind,  normal  in  char- 
acter, free  from  epilepsy  and  all  contagions  diseases,  and 
unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  school.  A  doctor's  certificate 
to  this  effect  should  always  accompany  the  application. 

An  appointment,  or  scholarship,  will  be  sent  to  pupils  on 
receipt  of  the  application  blank  satisfactorily  and  properly 
filled. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent. John  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent. 
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BY-LAWS. 


Section  1.  The  school  shall  be  considered  a  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction ;  and,  as  such,  its  benefits  shall 
be  tendered  to  all  who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision, 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the  free  schools 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  the  stated  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be 
held  at  the  school  on  the  19th  of  September,  December, 
March  and  June,  except  when  the  19th  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  then  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  18th.  A.  major- 
ity of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  a  President, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  custody  of  all  funds 
of  the  school.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  school,  and  shall  also  keep  a  full 
and  accurate  record  of  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  out  for 
the  account  of  the  school.  He  shall  examine  and  approve 
all  accounts  before  the  same  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  for  payment.  He  shall  retain  in 
his  possession  duplicate  copies  of  all  accounts  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comptroller  for  payment.  He  shall  see  that 
all  accounts  against  the  school  are  properly  and  correctly 
itemized  before  approving  same  for  payment. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  board,  and  furnish  at- 
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tested  copies  of  the  same  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
when  authorized  by  the  board  so  to  do.  He  shall  issue  all 
notices  of  meetings  of  the  board,  whether  stated  or  special 
meetings/ and  in  his  notices  cf  special  meetings  shall  state 
the  particular  object  of  the  same.  He  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  all  the  bools  and  papers  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  iu  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
three  members,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit 
the  school  once  at  least  in  every  month  during  the  session. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  orders 
and  resolves  of  the  Board  cf  Trustees.  They  shall  also 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, direct  all  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  and 
report  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board.  The 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  this  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  regular  officers  of  the  school  shall  consist 
of  the  Superintendent  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers 
( composing  the  necessary  instructors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments), a  physician,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  sick  nurse,  a 
matron,  an  engineer  and  a  night  watchman. 

In  order  to  insure  the  school  the  highest  possible  state 
:  -~ -:-r.cy  in  the  fultillment  of  its  Quaetion,  it  shall  be 
deemed  imperative  to  employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
teachers  and  other  officers,  and  to  provide  each  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  with  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of 
the  most  approved  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 

It  shall  be  considered  an  essential  feature  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  School  Department  shall  provide  such  a  course  of 
study  and  training  as  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  and  store 
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their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  each  may  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  and  put  in  possession,  as  far  as  possible 
thereby,  of  an  available  and  honorable  means  of  self-sup- 
port 

The  Music  Department  shall  furnish  to  all  of  the  pupils 
the  most  approved  facilities  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
culture,  to  the  extent  cf  their  individual  ability  in  that 
direction,  and  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  special  talents 
for  the  profession  of  music  it  shall  furnish  such  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  and  training  as  will  best  fit  them  for 
engaging  in  it  as  a  means  of  support. 

The  Industrial  Department  shall  supply  to  both  sexes 
of  the  pupils,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age, 
proper  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  such  manual  arts  as  will  tend  to  render  them  more 
self-reliant  in  a  general  way  and  at  the  same  time  contrib- 
ute, so  far  as  may  be,  to  their  maintenance  after  finishing 
their  course  of  instruction. 

The  Physical  Department  shall  embrace  a  thorough 
course  cf  light  gymnastics  and  other  appropriate  exercises 
of  like  character,  together  with  other  approved  agencies, 
for  the  promotion  of  sound  health  and  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  Household  Department  shall  provide  all  needful 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  the  boarding  of  the 
officers  and  pupils,  the  care  of  patients  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  to  indigent  pupils,  and  every- 
thing of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupil  shall 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  but 
no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  brief 
daily  services  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  consisting 
of  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  officers  and  pupils  residing 
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in  the  building',  when  not  prevented  by  sickness.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Sunday  School,  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  which  shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the 
pupils,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
reasons  approved  by  the  Superintendent.  The  pupils 
should  at  all  times  be  encouraged  to  attend  on  Sunday, 
whenever  possible,  some  place  of  public  worship. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  school,  and  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Board  cf  Trustees.  His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
ness  during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
shall  be  employed  in  the  school  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
He  shall  have  the  care  cf  all  the  buildings,  grounds  and 
property  of  the  school,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  in  order  and  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  shall 
also  be  accountable  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of 
books  and  other  appliances  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  shall  make  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  supplies 
of  every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  shall  require  all 
parties  furnishing  anything  for  the  use  of  the  school  to 
submit  to  him  itemized  and  detailed  statements,  which 
statements  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  money  received  by  him  from  any  source  on  account  of 
the  school  shall  be  paid  over  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  and 
his  receipt  taken  therefor.  He  shall  make  no  contract  for 
repairs  or  improvements  for  more  than  $10  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
pupils  received  into  the  school,  embracing  their  names  and 
ages,  the  cause  and  degree  of  their  blindness,  the  dates  of 
their  admission  and  discharge,  the  post  office  address  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  such  other  information  con- 
cerning  them  as  may  be  deemed  important.  He  shall  take 
such  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  dictated 
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by  the  Trustees.  He  shall  exercise  due  care  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  pupils  by  requiring1  of  them 
frequent  and  thorough  ablutions,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  entire  abstinence  from  all  injurious  practices,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  good,  substantial  diet,  together  with  com- 
fortable sleeping  accommodations,  and  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness see  that  they  have  prompt  medical  treatment,  as  well 
as  every  other  necessary  attention.  He  shall  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  strict- 
est principles  of  morality;  and  while  he  is  enjoined  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pu- 
pils, he  shall  studiously  avoid  and  prevent  the  inculcation 
of  sectarian  views,  and  the  same  care  shall  also  be  observed 
in  regard  to  partisan  politics.  It  shall  be  considered  by 
him  an  essential  feature  in  the  management  of  the  school 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  intercourse  between  the  male 
and  female  pupils ;  and  he  shall,  therefore,  see  that  they  are 
never  together  excepting  in  the  class  rooms  during  the 
hours  of  instruction,  or  in  the  presence  of  some  officer.  It 
shall  be  his  duty  to  make  visits  to  the  various  class  rooms, 
working  rooms  and  shop  during  the  hours  of  instruction  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him- 
self informed  as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of  pupils 
and  for  making  such  suggestions  to  the  instructors  as  he 
may  deem  useful. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require,  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment, quarterly  examinations;  and  a  report  of  the 
standing  of  each  pupil  for  the  quarter,  both  in  scholarship 
and  deportment,  shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians, 
and  a  record  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  school. 

While  the  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  pupils— the  pun- 
ishment to  be,  in  general,  reprimand  (public  or  private), 
suspension  for  a  limited  time  from  all  exercises,  depriva- 
tion of  privileges,  separate  confinement  and  other  light 
punishment— he  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed 
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to  expel  a  pupil  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  until  the 
facts  of  each  particular  case  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  expulsion  or  corporal  punishment  ordered  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  such  cor- 
poral punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
provided  the  spanking  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  by  the 
matron  or  governess  for  mild  offenses  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered an  infringement  of  this  rule. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require  that  the  food  provided 
be  of  the  same  quality,  prepared  and  served  the  same  for 
Superintendent,  officers  and  pupils.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
school,  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  of  the 
health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  school, 
which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  19th  of  June  in  each 
year. 

SBC.  9.  The  teachers,  matron,  physician  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers,  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,  or  at  any  subsequent  or 
adjourned  meeting,  but  no  relative  of  any  Trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  of  said  positions.  The  du- 
ties and  hours  of  work  of  the  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  from 
duty  without  his  permission ;  but  all  shall  be  in  their  re- 
spective class  rooms  or  work  rooms  promptly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  shall  perform  their  duties  with  energy 
and  spirit  and  at  all  times  endeavor  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  all 
departments  under  their  control.  They  shall  exercise,  both 
during  the  hours  of  study  and  at  other  times,  a  close  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  pupils;  they 
shall  strictly  prevent  all  association  (except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study)  of  the  male  and  female  pupils;  and  they 
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shall,  by  advice  and  example,  enforce  and  encourage  habits 
of  order,  punctuality,  regularity  of  conduct,  and  a  high 
moral  tone  among  the  pupils  generally.  Each  teacher  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  pupils  while 
under  his  or  her  particular  charge,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  to  lend  their  aid  at  all  times  to  the  Superintendent 
in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  pupils  by  judicious 
advice  and  restraint  and  by  reporting  to  him  any  disorderly 
conduct  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  school.  To  this  end  they  will  board  and  make  their 
home  at  the  institution,  except  when  a  special  agreement 
is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  oversee  pupils  out  of  school 
hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment as  may  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent.  They 
will  spend  their  nights,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  the 
school,  except  as  they  may  be  excused  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Superintendent,  all  leaves  of  absence  granted 
to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose  and 
reported  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to 
the  highest  interest  of  the  school  and  unselfishly  to  give 
their  best  strength  to  promote  its  success ;  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy,  or  evil  speaking  among 
themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gos- 
siping and  forming  cliques,  or  parties,  among  themselves 
or  with  pupils  are  each  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Teachers 
will  meet  with  the  Superintendent,  whenever  by  him  re- 
quired to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him, 
and  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  Superintendent  at 
such  stated  intervals  as  he  may  determine  for  the  purpose 
of  conference,  instruction,  advice  and  common  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  classes,  places  of  duty  and  meals 
is  required  of  each  teacher. 
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All  teachers,  attendants  and  employes  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  demand,  solicit,  suggest,  accept,  or  receive  any 
fee,  gift,  present  or  gratuity  from  any  visitor,  pupil,  guard- 
ian, or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances  Avill  such 
be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent any  infraction  or  violation  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  de- 
corum, or  anything  affecting  the  good  name  of  the  school. 

No  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  the  school  shall 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  any  pupil,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  8  hereof,  but  when  extreme  cases  of 
disobedience  occur,  such  as  merit  more  than  a  reprimand, 
they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  letters  of  the  pupiLs  shall  be  read  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  mail  has  been  received,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  pupils  shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and 
shall  never  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation. 

Xo  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
to  any  pupil  from  the  premises  unless  authority  to  do  so 
is  especially  delegated  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  shall  preside  at  the  several  tables  in  the 
dining  room  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  teach- 
ing the  pupils  good  table  manners,  and  also  to  see  that  the 
food  is  properly  served,  and  that  the  servants  in  waiting 
attend  to  their  duties. 

Especially  shall  each  teacher  endeavor  to  advance  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  or  continuing  in  eccentric  personal 
habits  or  peculiarities,  and  to  teach  them  to  deport  them- 
selves in  a  courteous,  kindly  manner,  as  well  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  with  the  officers  of  the  school. 

In  case  of  protracted  sickness  a  substitute  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  It  shall  be  under- 
stood that  the  time  of  the  teachers  belongs  to  the  school, 
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and  they  will  be  required  to  respond  willingly  to  any  call 
made  upon  them,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  pupils. 

Sec.  10.  The  Matron  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  have  the  supervision  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  school.  She  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent,  engage  the  female  servants,  and,  with  the 
same  approval,  have  authority  to  discharge  them;  she 
shall  exercise  close  and  special  vigilance  over  the  work  of 
the  kitchen  and  laundry  and  the  preparation  of  the  food, 
and  shall  see  that  the  meals  are  punctually  and  orderly 
served,  and  that  everything  connected  therewith  is  scrupu- 
lously clean  j  she  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the  house 
in  order  to  see  that  the  servants  have  faithfully  and  thor- 
oughly discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them;  she  shall 
visit  the  sick  and  see  that  they  have  every  necessary  care 
and  attention;  she  shall  have  the  care  of  the  clothing  of 
the  pupils,  furnishing  from  the  proper  supplies  such  as  are 
dependent  upon  the  school  and  notifying  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  needs  of  those  who  are  provided  for  by  their 
friends ;  she  shall  bear  a  maternal  relation  to  all  of  the 
pupils  and  she  shall  teach  them  habits  of  personal  neatness, 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  general  tidiness  of  their  bed- 
rooms, and  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  correcting  un- 
becoming and  peculiar  habits  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  generosity  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other;  she  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superintend- 
ent for  the  performance  of  any  other  reasonable  service 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  school. 

The  Matron  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  school  without 
notifying  the  Superintendent  and  receiving  his  consent  to 
her  absence. 

Sec.  11.  The  Physician  shall  render  such  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  pupils  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  school.  He  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  consulting  physician;  and  he  shall  vac- 
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cinate.  upon  their  reception  into  the  school,  all  pupils  who 
have  not  been  previously  vaccinated. 

The  Ophthalmologist  shall  examine  each  child  on  its  en- 
trance and  shall  do  what  is  necessary  to  mitigate  suffering, 
or  to  restore  vision  if  possible.  He  shall  at  all  times  give 
such  attention  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent  is  demanded,  and  he  shall  keep 
record  of  the  same. 

The  Sick  Xurse  shall  have  charge  of  the  sick  and  the 
rooms  assigned  to  the  sick  and  shall  receive  from  the  phy- 
sician instruction  regarding  medicine,  prescriptions  and  at- 
tention. She  shall  keep  the  rooms  and  patients  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  shall  report  daily  to  the  Superintendent 
the  condition  of  each  patient  and  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  12.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and  who  are  not 
incapacitated  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral  infirmity  for 
useful  instruction,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  admis- 
sion as  pupils  of  the  school ;  but  no  one  whose  age  does  not 
come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  be  received,  except 
in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

All  the  regular  pupils  shall  be  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school  at  the  commencement  of  each  session 
and  to  remain  until  its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  other  exigency;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  without  sufficient  reason, 
the  right  of  such  delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the 
school  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Pupils  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  public  concerts,  either 
during  the  session  or  the  vacation,  from  which  they  expect 
to  derive  pecuniary  benefit. 

No  female  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
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undef  any  circumstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  school,  or  some  other  person  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent; no  male  pupil  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
except  by  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  delegated  by 
him  to  do  so,  and  no  male  pupil  under  13  years  of  age  shall 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  a  reliable  person 
to  attend  him. 

No  communication  of  any  kind  between  the  sexes  shali 
be  allowed,  and  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  see  each  other 
except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  school. 

Pupils  shall  be  required  at  all  times  to  render  to  teach- 
ers the  most  implicit  obedience  and  respect 

Pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  credit  to 
themselves  shall  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  board.  The 
school  will  also  confer  medals  upon  those  who  have  finished 
the  course  in  music. 

Sec.  13.  The  Engineer  shall  have  full  charge  of  the 
heating  apparatus  and  perform  any  light  mechanical  work 
about  the  house  the  Superintendent  may  require.  He  shall 
not  absent  himself  from  the  premises  without  permission 
of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Night  Watchman  shall  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  shall  be  responsible, 
while  on  duty,  for  the  safety  of  the  school  building  from 
fire,  and  for  the  security  of  the  whole  premises  from  rob- 
bery and  trespass.  He  shall  see  that  the  visitors  of  the 
servants  leave  promptly  at  10  p.  m.,  so  that  the  house  may 
be  duly  closed  and  secured  for  the  night,  and  any  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  the  servants  shall  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Superintendent.  . 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  one  annual  session  of  the 
school,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  September  and  clos- 
ing on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  June  following. 
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During  the  session  no  officer  of  the  school  can  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  except  by  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  school  is  subject  to  instant  removal 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  15.  The  school  for  the  colored  blind  occupies  a 
separate  building,  but  is  under  the  same  administration 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Sec.  16.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  shall  be 
admitted  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 
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CLOTHING  REQUISITION. 


Each  child  on  entering  the  institution  must  be  supplied 
with  the  following  quantity  of  clothing  of  good  material 
or  the  means  to  purchase  same: 


FOR  BOYS. 

2  suits  for  week-da}^  wear. 

1  suit  for  Sunday  wear. 

3  col.  and  one  white  shirt. 

2  night  shirts. 

6  pair  socks  or  stockings. 

1  woolen  and  1  straw  hat. 

2  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear, 

3  pair  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  tooth  brush. 


FOR  GIRLS. 

2  dresses  for  week-day  wTear. 
2  white  underskirts. 

2  colored  underskirts. 

3  night  dresses. 

6  pair  of  stockings. 

1  warm  jacket. 

3  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

3  pair  of  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  toothbrush. 


Small  boys  should  have  more  underwear  than  larger 
ones.  Their  pants,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  should  be  of 
washable  material  for  everyday  wrear.  They  should  have 
six  waists  (instead  of  shirts)  and  an  extra  pair  of  trousers. 

Small  girls  should  be  provided  with  aprons. 

Instead  of  a  dress  for  Sunday  wear,  the  girls  must 
bring  money  to  purchase  a  uniform  hat  and  dress.  This 
dress  is  made  in  the  sewing-room,  free  of  charge. 

Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  trunk  or  box  in 
which  to  keep  clothing.  Clothing  must  be  marked  with 
name. 

Parents  are  requested  to  thoroughly  repair  during  the 
summer  vacation  all  the  clothing  which  the  pupils  will 
bring  back  with  them  on  their  return  to  school. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS, 

December  19.  1904,  to  June  1,  1905. 


GIRXS. 

Xa>/ie  Postoifice  County 

Adair,  Haliie  Parsons  Decatur. 

Alford,  Annie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Austin,  Mazie  Savannah..  Hardin. 

Bogle,  Eula  Mai   Greenbrier  Robertson. 

Britt,  Nettie  Kenton  ....   Obion. 

Brown,  Allie  Nashville  Davidson. 

*Bledsoe.  Ruby   Murfreesboro   Rutherford. 

Bucy,  Stella  Buchanan  Henry. 

Butler,  Cleo  West  Port  Carroll. 

Bozarth,  Belle  Lyles  Station  Hickman. 

Bennett,  Lizzie  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Bullard,  Mary^  Humboldt    Gibson. 

Beach,  Helen  Nashville  Davidson. 

Breeden,  Annie..   Waverly  Hum]  hreys. 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  White. 

Chapman,  Birdie  White  Bluff  Dickson. 

Cranev,  Madaline   Danville  Houston. 

Cooper,  Ora  Columbia   Maury. 

Cruze,  Kate   Knoxville  Knox. 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grund}'. 

Carson,  Annie  Victoria  Marion. 

Crosby,  Emma  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Gleaves,  Mary  Brunswick  Shelby. 

Cravens,  Alice  Gardner  Weakley. 

^Commons,  Maggie  Fa3Tetteville   Lincoln. 

Cook.  Mar}'  Nashville  Davidson. 

Colvett,  Kate   Lynnville   Giles. 

Dodd,  Vera  Poplar  Spring  Henderson. 

Edwards,  Pearl  Nashville  Davidson, 

Ellison,  Julia..  Lenoir  City  Knox. 

Eaker,  Sallie  Chewalla  McNairy. 

Ezell,  Lillian  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Everett,  Loti  ie.  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Ellis,  Eva  J  Lafayette  Macon. 

Echols,  Lizzie  Eaton  Gibson. 


;:  Graduate. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Elam,  Velma,  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Fernandez,  Florence  Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Foster,  Zula  Spring-  City  Rhea. 

Fergus,  Margaret   ...  Groveland  Maury. 

Fuqua,  Myrtle  Terrell  Weakley. 

Fuqua,  Florence  Terrell  Weakle}T. 

Frizzell,  Cora  Whitwell  Marion. 

*Garret37,  Edith  Nashville  Davidson. 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville  Davidson. 

Giles,  Laura   Cleveland  Bradley. 

Gra}*,  Olive  Memphis  .Shelby. 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville   Davidson. 

Henderson,  Lottie  Ma3T.  .  .  .White's  Creek  Davidson. 

Hines,  Mamie  Trentville  Knox. 

Hawks,  Ruth..  Gleason  Weakley. 

Hawks,  Ocia   Gleason  Weakley. 

Hurt,  Cailie  South  Pittsburg.  Marion. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hicks,  Maud  Dayton  Rhea. 

Holland,  Valeria  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Holland,  Givens  Memphis  Shelby. 

Hartley,  Sallie  Parsons  Decatur. 

Hunter,  Ellen  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hodges,  L/illa  Cottage  Grove  Henry. 

Hodges,  Annie  May  Nashvilie  Davidson. 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Johnston,  Dora  White  Bluff  Dickson. 

Jones,  Stella   Cross  Plains  Robertson. 

Johns,  Annie   Toone  Hardeman. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton  Carter. 

Knight,  Elizabeth  Springfield.  Robertson. 

Menuslin,  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

Martin,  Allie   Buchanan  Henry. 

Morgan,  Florence  Morgan  Henderson. 

Mitchell,  Aleene  Bells  Crockett. 

Morrison,  Mollie  Whitwell  Marion. 

Miller,  Edith  Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Mitchell,  Myrtle  Trimble  Dyer. 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison   Hamilton. 

Newby,  Fannie  Fosterville  Rutherford. 

Nelson,  Elizabeth  Mt.  Pleasant  Maury. 

Ogle,  Annie  Lou   Pless  Anderson. 

Proctor,  Lena  Venus  Lawrence. 

Prichard,  Jennie  Halls   Lauderdale. 


*  Graduate. 
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.\~ame  Postomce  Cornttr 

Prichard,  Julia   Halls  Lauderdale. 

Parrish.  Ruth  Terrell  Weakley. 

Patterson.  Lillie  Isabella  Polk. 

Page,  Laura  Hathaway  Lake. 

Padgett.  Addie  Columbia    Maury. 

Payne.  Gertrude  Riddleton  Smith. 

Potter.  Vera  Joelton  David&on. 

Poore.  Jane  Coal  Creek   Anderson. 

Poore,  Florence  Coal  Creek   Anderson. 

Poore.  Stella   Coal  Creek  *  Anderson. 

Pipkin.  Minnie  Ha:c'r.ie   Madison. 

Rorie.  Pocahontas  Henry  Henry. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Deermont  More  an. 

Stantieid.  Letitia  Nashville  .   Davidson. 

Spicer.  Myrtle  Sevierville  Sevier. 

Swint.  Marienne  Nashville  Davidson. 

Sanders.  Sadie  P'.ess  Anderson. 

Smith,  Nancy  Sequatchie  College  Bledsoe. 

Steele.  Mamie  Bunker  Hill  Giles. 

Simmons.  Lida  Humboldt   ....  Gibson. 

Stroud.  Maud  Finley  Dyer. 

Suggs.  Lillian  Nashville  Davidson. 

Scott.  Rachel   Huntingdon   Carroll. 

Swicegood.  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland. 

Smith.  Jimmie  Brownsville  Haywood. 

Spencer.  Pearle  Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Thorp.  Alice   Decatur  Meigs. 

Thomas.  Lillie   Coalmont  Grundy. 

Thornburg,  Essie  South  Side  Montgomery. 

Tipton.  Sue  Addie  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Vowell.  Constance  Gleason  Weakley. 

Woods.  Lillian  Way  Benton. 

Wyatt.  Dora   Nashville  Davidson. 

Wyatt.  Arabia  Camden  Benton. 

Wisdom.  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Wilhoite.  Maggie  Nashville  Davidson. 

White.  Johnella  Nashville  Davidson. 

Williams,  Jessie  Coal  Creek  Anderson. 

Wimberley.  Emma  McLemoresville  Carroll. 

BOYS. 

Andrews.  Eugene  Oakland   Fayette. 

Aymon.  Leonard..   Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Barker.  Hortie  Laurel  Bloomery  Johnson. 
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Butler,  Thomas  Kenton  Obion. 

Butler.  Cheatham   Kenton  Obion. 

Ballou,  Tom  Nashville  Davidson. 

Blair.  Ralph  Knoxville  Knox. 

Bucher.  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox. 

Brown  Nelia  Singleton  Bedford. 

Chasteen,  Henry  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

Crenshaw.  Price  Kerrville  Shelby. 

Corum,  Barton   Nashville  Davidson. 

Chitwood.  Edgar   Nashville  Davidson. 

Cole,  Ferman  Buena  Vista  Carroll. 

Cotton,  Moore  Dyersburg-  Dyer. 

Drake.  Newton  Knoxville   Knox. 

Eubank.  Luther  Morgan   Henderson. 

Englert,  Leo  Nashville  David-on. 

Erwin.  McConnell  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Fergus.  Ernest  Groveland  Maury. 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell  Weakley. 

Foutch,  Alton  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Giles.  Herman  Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Garland.  John  Walland  Sevier. 

Gilpin.  Henry  Millington  Shelby. 

Goin,  Frank  LaFollette  Campbell. 

Goin,  Jimmie  LaFollette  Campbell. 

Hunt,  Gradv-  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hurt,  Luther  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Haughton.  A.  G  Spring  Creek  ...   Madison. 

Horn.  Walter  Goodlettsville  Davidson. 

"Heath,  Maurice  Tate  Springs  Grainger. 

Holland,  Gi  vens   Memphis   Shelby. 

Hodges.  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

Henry,  Fred  Maryville   Blount. 

Ham^tead.  Herbert  Kodak  Sevier 

Ivie,  Everett  Latham   Weakley. 

Janewa}-.  Paris  D  Whitwell  Marion. 

Keith,  William  Decherd  Franklin. 

Lawrence.  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

L3"on,  Walter  Rockwood  Roaue. 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Ocellus   Giles. 

^Morton.  Frank  Memphis  Shelby. 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton  Rhea. 

Malone.  Patton,  Halls  Lauderdale. 


*  Graduate. 
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Name  Postofficc  County 

McKinley,  Homer  Harriman   Rhea. 

McBee,  Abe  Sewanee  Franklin. 

McXatt,  Sammie  Crockett  Mills  Crockett. 

Newberry,  Charles  Meadow  Eoudon. 

Nicholson,  Bennie  Columbia  Maury. 

Phelps,  Gwinn  Morgan  Henderson. 

Poore,  Russell  Coal  Creek   Anderson. 

Poore,  Andrew  Coal  Creek   .Anderson. 

Poore,  John  Coal  Creek  Anderson. 

Perkins,  Clarence  Jackson  Madison. 

Porter,  Jesse  D  Spring-field.  Robertson. 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay. 

Rice,  Beverly   Jackson  Madison. 

Scobey,  Selah  Minnick  Obion. 

Snyder,  J.  Harriston  Kodak  Sevier. 

Simmons,  Sam  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Spellings,  Will  Cedar  Grove  Carroll. 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville  Davidson. 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon  White, 

Sutton ,  Ellis  Knoxville  Knox. 

Su3'der,  Arthur  Nashville  Davidson. 

Sells,  Bennie  D  L-illydale  Pickett. 

Thorpe,  Will  Decatur  Meigs. 

Taylor,  Will  Nashville  Davidson. 

Trout,  Will  Trimble  Dyer. 

Westmoreland,  John  Celina  Cla3T. 

Warren,  Jesse  Franklin   Williamson. 

Winfrey,  Murrell  Coal  Creek   Anderson. 

Wilson,  Charley  Straw  Plains  Jefferson. 

Walton,  T.  Edward  Bybee  Cocke. 

Woodard,  Whitten  Minnick  Obion. 

Williams,  Oscar  Cross  Plains  Robertson. 

Wilson,  Lewis  Knoxville   Knox. 

White,  Sam  Memphis  Shelby. 

Woodard,  Verner  Buford  Giles. 

Webster,  Beecher   Memphis  Shelby. 

Weaver,  Lesley   Nashville  Davidson. 

*Willis,  Richard   Coal  Creek  Anderson. 


*  Graduate. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 


GIRI,S. 

Name  Postofficc  County 

Binkley,  Alberta   Nashville  Davidson. 

Binkley,  Sametta  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bowman,  Mattie   Nashville  Davidson. 

Boyd,  Belle  Nashville  Davidson. 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Croma,  Lena   Lewisburg-.  Marshall. 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

*Davis,  Blanche  ...   Nashville  Davidson. 

Eason,  Henrietta.  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Evans,  Margaret  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Gore,  Nannie  V  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Huddleston,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

*Jones,  Mary  L  Tullahoma  Coffee. 

Nichols,  Katie  May  Memphis  Shelby. 

Otterberry,  Mattie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Rice,  Zenora  Memphis  Shelby. 

Tharp,  Katie  Fulton  Lauderdale. 

Thompson,  Minnie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Winston,  Lena  Nashville   Davidson. 

BOYS. 

Bosley,  Isaac   Nashville  Davidson. 

Boyd,  John  Nashville  Davidson. 

Church,  Clyde  Obion  Obion. 

Cunningham,  James  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Dixon,  Harvey   Erin  Houston. 

Donelson,  Felix  Nashville  Davidson. 

Elkins,  John  H  Nashville  Davidson. 

Fuqua,  Lofton  Trezevant  Carroll. 

Gregory,  Michael  Nashville  Davidson. 

Harding,  Douglas  Knoxville  Knox. 

Harrell,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson. 

Harvey,  William  Memphis  Shelby. 

Jennings,  Jesse  Harriman  Roane. 

Jones,  Ruddy  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

Logan,  George  Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Moore,  Ira  Nashville  Davidson. 


*  Graduate. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Perkins,  Thomas  Georgetown   Meigs. 

Plummer,  Raymond  Brunswick  Shelby. 

Rosemound,  Carnie  Chattanooga  .'.Hamilton. 

Randolph,  Daniel  Memphis  Shelby. 

Sledge,  William  Memphis  Shelby. 

Street,  William  Nashville  Davidson. 

Simmons.  Jacob  Memphis  Shelby. 

Stump,  William  Nashville  Davidson. 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden  Perry. 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS , 

September  1,  1905,  to  June  1,  1906. 


GIKXS. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Alexander,  Stella  Watertown  Wilson. 

Austin,  Mazie  Savannah  Hardin. 

*Alford,  Annie   Nashville  Davidson. 

Amis,  Edna  Juno  Henderson. 

Bozarth,  Belle  Lyles  Hickman. 

Bogle,  Eula  Mai  Greenbrier  Robertson. 

Breeden,  Annie  Waverly  Humphreys. 

Britt,  Nettie  Johnson  City   Washington. 

Ballew,  Victoria  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

*Bucy,  Stella  Buchanan  Henr3T. 

Butler,  Cleo  West  Port   Carroll. 

Brown,  Priscilla  Orie  Clifton   Wayne. 

Byrd,  L/illie  Sevierville  Sevier. 

Bateman,  Beatrice  Memphis  Shelby. 

Bennett,  L/izzie  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Boyd,  Leila   Franklin   Williamson. 

Boreing,  Huldah  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bradford,  Rosa   Memphis  Shelby. 

Chapman,  Birdie  Kingston  Springs  Cheatham, 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  White. 

Carson,  Annie  Victoria  Marion. 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grund}'. 

Cheatham,  Allie  D  Columbia   Maury. 

Cleaves,  Mary  Brunswick  Shelby. 

Cravens,  Alice  Gardner  Weakley. 

Carmen,  Nora  Knoxville  Knox. 

Cook,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Davis,  Lizzie  Ripley  Lauderdale. 

Dodd,  Vera  Yuma  Carroll. 

*Edwards,  Pearl  Nashville  Davidson. 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Ezell,  Lillian  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Elam,  Velma  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Ellison,  Julia  Heron  City  Knox. 

Frizzell,  Cora  Whitwell   Marion. 

Fergus,  Margaret  Groveland  Maury. 


Graduate. 
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Fuqua.  Myrtle  Terrell  Weakley. 

Fernandez.  Florence  Rogersville   Hawkins. 

Foster.  Zula  Spring  City  Rhea. 

Fuqua.  Florence  Terrell  Weakley. 

Foutch.  Corinne  Alexandria  DeKaib. 

Giles.  Laura  Cleveland   .Bradley. 

Gray.  Olive  Memphis  Shelby. 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville  Davidson. 

Grabie.  Joy   Henry  Henry. 

Havrkes,  Ruth  Gleason  Weakle}-. 

Hawkes,  Ocia  Gleason  Weakley. 

Humphreys.  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Hill.  Fay  Sawyers  Hamilton. 

Kixon.  Lowis  Hixon  Hamilton. 

Holland.  Valeria  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Holland,  Bettie   Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Henderson.  Lottie  May  . .  .White's  Creek  Davidson. 

Hodges.  Annie  Mai  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hendrixson.  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hunter.  Eilen   Nashville  Davidson. 

*Hicks.  Maud  Dayton  Rhea. 

Hartley.  Sallie  Clifton  Decatur. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hubbs.  Maynie  Bess  Tiptonville  Lake. 

Johnson,  Dora    . .   White  Bluff  Dickson. 

Johns,  Annie  Toone  Hardeman. 

Jones,  Stella  Cross  Plains  Robertson. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton  Carter. 

Knig-ht.  Lizzie  Springfield  Robertson. 

Kilgore,  Amanda  Etta  .  .  .  .Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Key,  Minnie  Luray  Chester. 

Liilard.  Euphie  Bells  Crockett. 

Morris,  Vera  Didge   Cheatham. 

Menuskin.  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison  Hamilton. 

McGee.  Pearl  Fayetteville  Lincoln. 

Morgan.  Florence  Yuma   Henderson. 

Mitchell,  Aline  Bells  Crockett. 

Martin.  May  Ripley  Lauderdale. 

Miller,  Edith  Leach  Carroll. 

Morrison,  Mollie   ...Whitwell   ....Marion. 

Mitchell,  Myrtle  Trimble  Dyer. 

Mitchell,  Montie  Lee  Gleason  Weakley. 


•  Graduate. 
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JVjamu  Postoffice  County 

Nobles,  Minnie  Big-  Sandy  Benton. 

Neal,  Alice  Blooming-ton   Putnam. 

Patterson,  Lillie   Pierceville   Polk. 

Pipkin.  Minnie  Jackson  Madison. 

Parish,  Ruth  Terrell  Weakley. 

Page.  Laura  Hathaway  Lake. 

Pierpont.  Nancy  Big-  Sandy  Benton. 

Potter.  Vera  Nashville  Davidson. 

Prichard.  Jimmie  Halls  Lauderdale. 

Parker,  Fannie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale  Morgan. 

"Rorie,  Pocahontas  Harriman  Roane. 

Rice,  Lizzie  Jackson  Madison. 

Steel,  Mamie  Boon's  Hill  Lincoln. 

Swint.  Marianne.  ."  Nashville  Davidson. 

Swiceg-ood  Crab  Orchard   Cumberland. 

Spicer,  Myrtle  ...   Sevierville  Sevier. 

Smith,  Nanc3'  Sequatchie  College  Bledsoe. 

Sug-gs,  Lillian    .  .  .Nashville  Davidson. 

Stanlieid,  Letitia  Nashville  Davidson. 

Smith.  Jimmie  Brownsville  Ha3Twood. 

Schmittou,  Harriett  Slayden  Dickson. 

Thornburg,  Essie  South  Side  Montgomer3T. 

Thomas,  Lillie."  Coalmont  Grundy. 

Tipton,  Sue  Addie  Dyersburg  D3~er. 

Thorp,  Alice  Decatur  Meigs. 

Williams,  Myrtle  Belmont  Coffee. 

Wynne.  Blanche  Madisonville   Monroe. 

Wyatt,  Dora  Nashville  Davidson. 

Woods,  Lillian  Way  Benton. 

Wisdom.  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Wilhoite,  Mar3'  Nashville  Davidson. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson. 

BOYS. 

Aymon,  Leonard  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland  Fa3*ette. 

Bucher,  Alphonso   Knoxville  Knox. 

Blair,  Ralph  Knoxville  Knox. 

Brown.  Neal  Flat  Creek  Bedford. 

Ballou,  Tom  Nashville   Davidson. 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville   Davidson. 

Crenshaw,  Price  Kerrville  Shelbv. 


*  Graduate. 
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Name  .    Postoffice  County 

Cotton,  Daniel  Moore  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Corum,  Barton   Nashville  Davidson. 

Chambers,  Clifford  Buena  Vista  Carroll. 

Chasteen,  Henry  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

*Drake,  Newton  Knoxville  Knox. 

Deadman,  Tro}r   Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Deadman,  Sidney  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga .   Hamilton. 

Englert.  Leo  Nashville  Davidson. 

Eubanks,  Oscar  Yuma    Carroll. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Groveland  Maury. 

Fuqua,  Rudolph   Terrell    Weakley. 

Fouch,  Alton  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Fouch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Garland.  John  Walland  Sevier. 

Gilpin,  Henry  Covington  Tipton. 

Giles,  Herman   Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Goin.  Jimmie  LaFollette  Campbell. 

Hodges,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hart,  Luther  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Horn,  Walter   Goodlettsville  Davidson. 

Holland.  Givens   Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Haughton,  A.  G   Spring  Creek  Madison. 

Hartley,  Tom  Clifton  Wayne. 

Humphrey,  Horatio  Nashville  Davidson. 

Henry,  Fred  Maryville  Blount. 

Hughes,  Thomas  Trac}T  City  Marion. 

Hunt,  Grady  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hawkes,  Luke  Gleason   Weakle}-. 

Ivie,  Evert  Dukedom  Weakley. 

Janeway,  Paris  Whitwell  Marion. 

Johnson.  Lockhart . .     ...  Camden  Benton. 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

Lawson,  Flo3'd  Greenback  Loudon. 

Lyon,  Walter  Rockwood  Roane. 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Ocellus  Giles. 

McKinley,  Homer  Harriman  Roane. 

Mayo,  Emanuel.  Woodbury  Cannon. 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton  Rhea. 

Murphy,  Willie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Newberry,  Charles   Meadow  Loudon. 

Nicholson,  Bennie  .......  Columbia  Maury. 

Penniel,  Morton  Nashville   Davidson. 


*  Graduate. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Price,  Edgar  Shelby ville  Bedford. 

Pryor,  Lynn  Clyde   Jasper   Marion. 

Peebles,  Hurst   Henry  Henry. 

Porter,  Jesse    Spring-field..  .   Robertson. 

Patt,  Henry  Loretto  Lawrence. 

Perry,  William  Lee  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Price,  Charles  Nashville  Davidson. 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay. 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson  Madison. 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville  Davidson. 

Siryder,  Arthur  Nashville  Davidson. 

Sutton,  Ellis  Knoxville  Knox. 

Sells,  Ben  Lillydale  Pickett. 

Scobey,  Selah  Minnick  Obion. 

Simmons,  Sam  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Spellings,  Will. .  .  Cedar  Grove  Carroll. 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon  White. 

Simpson,  Hall  Nashville  Davidson. 

Taylor,  Will  Ashland  City  Cheatham. 

Thomason,  Sam   ...  Smithville  DeKalb. 

Thorp,  Will.  Decatur  Meigs. 

Trout,  Will  Trimble  Dyer. 

Weaver,  Leslie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Walton,  Ed  By  bee  Cocke.. 

Webster,  Beecher  Memphis  Shelby. 

Woodard,  Whit  Minnick  Obion. 

White,  Sam  Memphis  Shelby. 

Westmoreland,  John  Celina  Clay. 

Warren,  Jesse  Franklin  Williamson. 

Woodard,  Verner  Buford  Giles. 

Williams,  Oscar  Waterloo  Overton. 

Wilson,  Lewis  Knoxville  Knox. 

Willoughby,  Dillard  Alexandria.  DeKalb. 

Wilcox,  Horace  Athens  McMinn. 

Young,  John  Cliff  Springs  Overton. 

Young,  Claude  Nashville  Davidson. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 


GIRI,S. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Boyd,  Belle   Nashville   Davidson. 

Bowman,  Mattie  F  Nashville  Davidson. 

Blalock,  Bertha   .  .Clifton  Wayne. 

Bradley,  Willie   Decaturville  Decatur. 

Brown,  Rachel  Nashville    Davidson. 

Casey,  L/izzie  Nashville  Davidson. 

*Croma,  Lena  Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Coving-ton,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Bason,  Henrietta  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Gore,  Nannie  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Huddleston,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Lewis,  Mattie    ...  .Nashville   Davidson. 

Nichols,  Katie  May  Memphis  Shelby. 

Thorp,  Katie   Fulton  Lauderdale. 

*Winston,  Lena  Nashville   Davidson. 

BOYS. 

Algee,  Alton   .Whitthorne  Carroll. 

Brown,  Fugit  Greeneville  Greene. 

Bradley,  Carroll  Lebanon   Wilson. 

Clark,  Isaiah  Nashville  Davidson. 

Cunningham,  James  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Church,  Clyde  Obion   Obion. 

Dixon,  Harvey  Erin  Houston. 

Elkins,  John  H  Nashville  Davidson. 

Fuqua,  Lofton  Trezevant  Carroll. 

Goocher,  Robert  Silverdale  Hamilton. 

Harrell,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson. 

Hardin,  Douglas   Greeneville  Greene. 

Jennings,  Jesse  Harriman   Roane. 

Jones,  Ruddy  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Logan,  George   Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Moore,  Ira  Nashville  Davidson. 

Plummer,  Raymond  Arlington   Shelby. 

Randolph,  Daniel  Memphis  Shelby. 

Stump,  William  Nashville  Davidson. 

Sledge,  William  Memphis   Shelby. 

Street,  William  Nashville   Davidson. 

Simmons,  Jacob  Memphis  Shelby. 

Thomas,  Ressley    .Linden  Perry. 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood. 


-Graduate. 
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ENEOLLMENT  OF  PUPILS , 

September  1,  1905,  to  December  19,  1906. 


GIRLS. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Austin,  Mazie  Savannah  Hardin. 

Armstrong-,  Elizabeth  Church  Hill   Hawkins. 

Bradford,  Rosa  Memphis  Shelby. 

Byrd,  Lillie  Sevierville  Sevier. 

Britt,  Nettie  Johnson  City  Washing-ton, 

Boreing,  Huldah  Nashville..  Davidson. 

Bogle,  Eula  Mai  Greenbrier  Robertson. 

Ballew,  Victoria  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Bozarth,  Belle  Eyles  Hickman. 

Bennett,  lyizzie   Humboldt  Gibson. 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  White. 

Carman,  Nora   Knoxville  Knox. 

Cleaves,  Mary  Brunswick  Shelby. 

Cravens,  Alice  Martin  Weakley. 

Curtis,  Bertha   Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Carson,  Annie  Victoria  Marion. 

Cook,  Mary  Nashville   Davidson. 

Davis,  Lizzie   Ripley  Lauderdale. 

Dodd,  Vera  Yuma  Carroll. 

Elliott,  Emily  Athens  McMinn. 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Elam,  Velma  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Eagan,  Susan  P  Nashville  Davidson. 

Fernandez,  Florence  Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Frizzell,  Cora  Eastland  White. 

Fergus,  Margaret  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Foutch,  Corinne  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Fuqua,  Florence  Terrell  Weakley. 

Fuqua,  Myrtle  Terrell   Weakley. 

Giles,  Euella  Nashville   Davidson. 

Gould,  Bonnie  Cleveland  Bradley. 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis  Shelby. 

Green,  Georgia  Mozel  Hickman  Obion. 

Glover,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Gould,  Marguerite  F  Cleveland   Bradley. 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Hawkes,  Ocia  Gleason  Weakley. 

Holland,  Bettie   Dyersburg-  Dyer. 

Hill,  Fay  Alton  Park  Hamilton. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Joelton    Davidson. 

Hubbs,  Maynie  Bess  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hodges,  Annie  Mai  Nashville  Davidson. 

Johns,  Annie  Toone   Hardeman. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  .......  .Elizabethton   Carter. 

Knight,  L/izzie  Springfield  Robertson. 

Kee,  Minnie  Euray  Chester. 

Kyle,  Ida  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Morrison,  Mollie  L/each  Carroll. 

McGee,  Pearl  Fayetteville  Lincoln. 

Morgan,  Florence  Yuma  Henderson. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Mitchell,  Aline  Bells  Crockett. 

Morris,  Vera  Dodge  Cheatham. 

Mitchell,  Myrtle  Trimble  Dyer. 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison   .  .Hamilton. 

McNeese,  Eva  Nashville....  Davidson. 

Miller,  Edith   Eeach  Carroll. 

Nobles,  Minnie  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

Nolen,  Mattie  Woodford.  .  .  .  .•  Montgomery. 

Parish,  Ruth  Gardner  Weakley. 

Page,  Eaura   Hathaway  Lake. 

Pipkin,  Clara   Jones  Haywood. 

Parker,  Fannie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Potter,  Vera  Nashville  Davidson. 

Patterson,  Lillie  Pierceville   Polk. 

Pipkin,  Minnie  Jackson  Madison. 

Rice,  Eizzie  Jackson  Madison. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale  Morgan. 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland. 

Smith,  Nancy  Sequatchie  College ....  Bledsoe. 

Swint,  Marienne  Nashville  Davidson. 

Suggs,  Eilliau  Nashville   Davidson. 

Schmittou,  Harriett  Slayden    Dickson. 

Stanfield,  Eetitia  Nashville  -  Davidson. 

Spicer,  Myrtle  Sevierville  Sevier. 

Thornburg,  Essie  Dickson   Dickson. 

Thompson,  Sadie  Ostella   Marshall. 

Thorp,  Alice  Decatur  Meigs. 

Thomas,  Lillie  Coalmont   Grundy. 
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Name  Postofficc  County 

Williams,  Myrtle   Belmont  Coffee. 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Wyatt,  Dora  Nashville  Davidson. 

Wallace,  Nannie  Clinton  Anderson. 

Winn,  Blanche   Madisonville  Marion. 

Woods,  Lillian  Way  Benton. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson. 

BOYS. 

Aymon,  Leonard   Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland  Fayette. 

Brown,  Neal  Flat  Creek  Bedford. 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox. 

Ballou,  Tom  Nashville  Davidson. 

Blair,  Ealph  Knoxville  Knox. 

Chambers,  Clifford  Buena  Vista  Carroll. 

Cotton,  Daniel  Moore  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Corum,  Barton  Nashville  Davidson. 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville  Davidson. 

Call,  Buford  Manchester   Coffee. 

Dycus,  Sherwood  Nashville  Davidson. 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Englert,  Leo  Nashville  Davidson. 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell   Weakley. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Faulkner,  Daniel  Webster. Newcomb  Campbell. 

Foutch,  Thurman   .  .  .Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Gilpin,  Henry  Covington  Tipton. 

Goin,  Jimmie  LaFollette  Campbell. 

Giles,  Herman   Church  Hill  Marshall. 

Garland,  John  Walland  Blount. 

Hawkes,  Luke  Gleason  Weakley. 

Hamilton,  Ernest  Holladay  Benton. 

Holland,  Givens  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Horn,  Walter  Goodlettsville  Davidson. 

Hamsted,  Herbert  Knoxville  Knox. 

Hurt,  Luther  Bridgeport  Marion. 

Hughes,  Thomas  Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Humphreys,  Horatio  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hunt,  Grady  Nashville  Davidson. 

Henry,  Fred  Maryville  Blount. 

Ivie,  Evert  Dukedom   Weakley. 

Janeway,  Paris  Whitwell  Marion. 

Lyon,  Walter  Rockwood  Roane. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Nashville  Davidson. 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton  Rhea. 

Nicholson.  Bennie  Columbia  Maury. 

Perry.  Lee  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Porter,  Jesse    Spring-field  Robertson. 

Pryor,  Lynn  Clide  Jasper  Marion. 

Peniel,  Morton  Nashville  Davidson. 

Pilkington.  R03'  Goodlettsville  Davidson. 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson  Madison. 

Riding-s,  Andrew   Bank  Blount. 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing-  Clay. 

Rogers,  Clarence  Eaton  Gibson. 

Rogers,  Fredie  Eaton  Gibson. 

Spellings,  Will   Cedar  Grove  Carroll. 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon   White. 

Sutton,  Ellis  Knoxville  Knox. 

Sells,  Ben   Lillydale  Pickett. 

Smallwood,  Orville  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Scobey,  Selah  Minnick  Obion. 

Taylor,  Will   Nashville  Davidson. 

Thorp,  Will  Decatur   Meigs. 

Thomason,  Sam  Liberty  DeKalb. 

Trout,  Will  Trimble   Dyer. 

Webster,  Beecher  Memphis  Shelby. 

Warren,  Jesse   Franklin  Williamson. 

White,  Sam  Memphis:  Shelby. 

Williams,  Oscar  Waterloo  Overton. 

Woodard,  Verner  Buford  Giles. 

Wallace,  Ballard  G  Wirmingham  Overton. 

Weaver,  Leslie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Woodard,  Whit  Minnick  Obion. 

Willoughby,  Dillard  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Wilcox,  Horace  Athens  McMinn. 

Young,  John  Cliff  Springs   Overton. 
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COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 


GIRI.S. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Anderson,  Mattie  Watertown  Wilson. 

Bowman,  Mattie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bo3Td,  Belle  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bradley,  Willie  Decaturville  Decatur. 

Brown,  Rachel  Nashville  Davidson. 

Croma,  L/ena   Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville    Davidson. 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Dickerson,  Mary  Sue  Stanton  Haywood. 

Eason.  Henrietta   Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Gore,  Nannie  Gairiesboro   Jackson. 

McKlrath,  Frances  Bath  Springs  Decatur. 

Nichols,  Katie  May  Memphis  Shelby 

Seawright,  Jessie  Lee  . . .  .Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

BOYS. 

Algee,  Alton  Whitthorne . ,  Carroll. 

Bradle}7,  Carroll  Lebanon  Wilson. 

Clark,  Isaiah  Nashville  Davidson. 

Cunningham,  James   South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Dixon,  Harvey  F^rin  Houston. 

Elkins,  John  H  Nashville   Davidson. 

Fuqua,  Loftin  Trezevant  Perr)r. 

Harris,  William  Clarksville  Montgomery. 

Harding.  Douglas  Knoxville  Knox. 

Harroll,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson. 

Simmons.  Jake  Memphis  Shelby. 

Street,  William  Nashville  Davidson. 

Stump,  William  Nashville  Davidson. 

Thompson,  Wash  Lookout  Mountain  Hamilton. 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden  Perry. 

White,  Murphy   Brownsville  Haywood. 

COUNTIES  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Claiborne,  Fentress,  Hamblen,  Hancock,  James,  Jefferson. 
Johnson,  Lewis,  Moore,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Smith,  Stewart,  Sulli- 
van, Sumner,  Trousdale,  Unicoi,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren 
—20. 
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TO  THE  PARENTS  OF  SEEING  CHILDREN 
AND  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


I. 

What  Shall  Parents  Do  to  Keep  their  Seeing  Children 
from  Becoming  Blind. 

If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God  and 
take  every  care  to  preserve  it,  giving  special  heed  to  the 
following  suggestions : 

1.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse  shall 
cleanse  its  eyes  properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 
You  should  yourself  examine  your  child's  eyes  daily  for 
the  first  week;  and  if  the  slightest  redness  or  mattery  dis- 
charge appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  physician  at  once 
and  follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you  be  un- 
able to  get  him  immediately,  cleanse  the  child's  eyes  as 
often  as  a  trace  of  matter  appears  in  them,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  clean  linen  rag  or  an  absolutely  clean  bit  of 
sponge.  Wash  from  the  nose  outward  over  the  place 
where  the  lids  separate.  Besides  doing  this,  you  should 
keep  on  the  eye  a  fine  linen  rag,  which  must  be  kept  cold 
either  by  dipping  it  in  ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces 
of  ice.  This  rag  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  must  be  ex- 
changed for  a  cold  one  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm. 
In  case  one  eye  only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not 
to  touch  the  well  eye  with  the  rag,  the  sponge,  or  the  water 
used  upon  the  affected  eye.  This  inflammation  of  the  eye 
of  the  newly  born  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Unless  the 
proper  means  be  immediately  employed,  the  inflammation 
generally  destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out  of  every  one 
hundred  blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty-five  have  lost 
their  sight  from  this  disease.    But  if  you  call  in  the  physi- 
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cian  at  once  and  follow  out  his  advice,  you  may  confidently 
hope  that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Never  suffer  your  children  to  play  with,  or  even  to 
handle,  objects  such  as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy 
pistols,  crossbows  and  explosives,  with  which  they  can  eas- 
ily injure  their  sight.  Nine  per  cent  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  their  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means 
of  such  articles.  Even  if  one  eye  only  is  wounded,  there 
is  still  great  danger  that  the  other  will  become  affected 
through  sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence  in  all  cases  of 
injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus 
fever,  you  must  follow  carefully  the  directions  of  the  phy- 
sician, even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over,  for  any  neg- 
lect may  bring  on  blindness.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
blind  children,  nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness 
of  this  kind.  Should  you  notice  during  the  sickness  that 
the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the  physician's  attention  to  the 
fact. 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically  and  have 
scrofula  or  scrofulous  tendencies,  there  is  always  danger 
of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of  blindness.  Eight  per  cent  of 
all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this  way.  Look  to  it, 
therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are  well 
taken  care  of;  that  they  eat  good  and  easily  digestible 
food,  like  milk,  eggs  and  meat ;  and  that  they  play  much 
in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice  your  children 
may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in 
the  twilight,  or  in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  or  by  any  like  occupation.  If  you  do,  they 
are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become  near-sighted,  or, 
indeed,  to  lose  their  eyesight. 

6.  Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the 
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physician  has  examined  their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether 
they  need  glasses,  and.  if  so,  what  kind  they  need. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's 
eyes,  you  are  mast  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  physi- 
cian at  once. 

II. 

How  Shall  Parents  Manage  their  Blind  Children  in 
their  Early  Years  at  Hove,  and  How 
Bring  them  Up? 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it 
to  you  to  be  tended  with  iinusual  love  and  care.  If  you 
give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives  to  grow  up.  it  will  be  a 
capable  and  happy  hunian  being,  who  will  fill  its  place  in 
life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you :  but  if,  on  the  contrary*, 
you  neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit 
of  hmnanitj*.  a  burden  both  to  you  and  to  itself.  Hence, 
attend  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing 
child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body 
and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  use  its 
hands,  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it.  sing  to  it.  and 
give  it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and 
arouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  acre  when  seeing  chil- 
dren learn. 

3.  J)o  not  let  the  child  sit  long  at  one  place  alone  and 
unoccupied,  but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in 
the  house,  in  the  yard,  and,  when  older,  even  about  the 
town.   Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, to  wash  itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its 
clothes,  and.  when  at  table,  to  use  properly  spoon,  fork 
and  knife.    A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well 
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as  a  seeing  child,  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in 
doing  them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It 
cannot  see  how  others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  its  companions.  Some  of  the 
most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rocking 
the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 
the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping 
and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in 
sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe  such  practices  in  your  child, 
you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them  up ;  for 
if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling  may  be 
unable  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible 
with  seeing  children  and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of 
doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walking,  and  direct  it 
in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to  sit 
still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a 
doll,  a  marmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch 
and  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  children  of  the  world 
about  it,  you  must  let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can 
get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space  and  distance 
by  actual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch, 
let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants 
and  coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in 
household  duties.  Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to 
shell  or  pick  over  beans,  peas,  or  nuts ;  to  clean  furniture 
and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to  grind  the  coffee; 
to  peel  potatoes ;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden ;  to  feed 
the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You 
can  always  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handi- 
work, such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the  hair  and  in  coarse 
knitting. 
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9.  Speak  to  your  child  much  and  often;  for  since  it 
cannot  read  the  loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face, 
it  has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child  fre- 
quently what  it  hears  or  feels  and  induce  it  to  ask  many 
questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child,  for  the 
blind  child  is  more  attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the 
seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason  retains  it  better. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge 
in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one 
else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only  discourage  and 
depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to  keep 
it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive 
cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later  in 
life  and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A 
good  memory  later  will  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  to 
commit  to  memory  such  proverbs,  short  poems  and  stories 
as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be 
developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 

Translated  from  the  Report  for  1893  of  the  Private  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Linz,  in  Upper  Austria,  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia. 
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APPLICATION  BLANK. 

(To  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  J.  V.  Armstrong",  Superintendent, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.) 


1.  What  is  applicant's  name?  

color?    sex?    age?    postoffice? 

2.  Has  applicant  ever  attended  school  ?  If  so, 

what  was  the  cause  of  stopping?   

3.  Is  applicant  totally  or  partially  blind?   

4.  Was  applicant  born  blind?   

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  or  defective  sight  ? 


6.  Are  applicant's  parents  living?   

7.  Is  either  father  or  mother  blind  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 


8.  Are  any  relatives  of  applicant  either  blind  or  near- 
sighted ?   

9.  Are  the  parents  able  to  pay  expense  of  travel  and 
supply  clothes  for  the  pupil  while  at  school?   

10.  If  parents  are  not  living  or  unable  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  who  will  agree  to  do  so?  

11.  Name  of  parents  or  guardian  

12.  Parent's  postoffice    Nearest 

railroad  station   


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  FILLED 
BY  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


I,  a  regular  practicing  physician  at  ,  do 

certify  that  I  have  thoroughly  examined  

and  find  that  is  of  sound  mind  and  is  free 

from  epilepsy  or  any  contagious  disease,  and  by  reason  of 
defective  sight  cannot  attend  the  public  schools. 
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Commencement  Sermon         .        Sunday,  May  31 

Chapel  of  the  School,  4:30  P.  M. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Sullivan 

Primary  Entertainment      .       .         Monday,  June  i 

3:30  P.  M. 

Band  Concert     ....         Tuesday,  June  2 

On  the  Campus,  8  P.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises      .      Wednesday,  June  3 

8  P.  M. 

ADMISSION  BY  CARD  ONLY  ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
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PROGRAM  M 


Invocation. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Rodgers 

Selection. 

Band 

With  Sheathed  Swords — Damascus  Triumphal  March  from 

Naaman  ------  Costa 

Chorus 

Marche  de  Concert      -  -  Lavallee 

Ben  Nicholson 

The  Reign  of  Terror  is  Over      -  French  History 

Cleo  Butler 

Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel  Buck 

Velma  Elam 

Courtesy  -      -       -       -       -  Original 

Ben  Nicholson 

Drill. 


PROGRAM  M  E 


Selection. 


Band 


Oh,  Italia,  Italia,  Beloved — From  Lucrezia 
Double  Quartette 


A  Kentucky  Cinderella 


Lemma  Hicks 


Cujus  Animam— From  Stabat  Mater 

Belle  Reynolds 

Ka  \  From  Gothic  Suite  " 

Ben  Nicholson 


Motet — Hear  My  Prayer 

O  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove 

Chorus 


Donizetti 
J.  Hopkinson  Smith 
Rossini 
Boelhnann 
Mendelssohn 


Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Anderson 


Selection. 


Band 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Jennie  McDaniel  Lillie  Patterson 

Edith  Miller  W.  C.  Taylor 

DIPLOMAS. 

Essie  Thornburgh  Ben  Nicholson 

MEDAL  FOR  PROFICIENCY  IN  MUSIC. 
Ben  Nicholson 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees* 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee' 

The  Trustees  present  the  following,  the  thirty-third 
biennial  report  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
two  years  ending  December  19,  1908. 

The  Board  has  assembled  at  all  quarterly  meetings  and 
in  special  session,  as  often  as  the  welfare  of  the  school  re- 
quired, with  all  the  members  generally  present,  and  no 
effort  has  been  lacking  to  preserve  the  efficiency  and  high 
standing  long  since  attained  by  the  institution. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  V. 
Armstrong,  and,  with  it,  the  reports  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Crockett, 
Physician,  and  Dr.  James  P.  Crawford,  Ophthalmologist, 
is  herewith  submitted,  reference  to  which  is  made  for  infor- 
mation in  detail  as  to  the  attendance,  scholarship  and  health 
of  the  pupils  and  the  management  of  the  school.  These 
offiecrs  are  well  qualified  by  ample  preparation  and  exper- 
ience for  the  skillful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  and  their  suggestions  merit  careful  consideration. 

The  enrollment  for  the  present  session  is: 


The  average  enrollment  for  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  is  221,  considerably  less  than  250,  the  average  for 
the  seven  (7)  years  preceding.  This  is  explained  largely, 
it  is  believed  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  by  the  general 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  State  and  coun- 
try for  several  years  up  to  the  autumn  of  1907,  and  by  the 
financial  panic  that  then  ensued.  Schools  flourish  most  in 
periods  of  normal  business  activity. 


Whites— Boys,  88;  girls,  102;  both 
Colored— Boys,  17;  girls,  20;  both. 


190 
37 


Total. 


227 
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Epidemics  of  mumps  and  measles  have  visited  the  school 
during  both  sessions,  and  in  February,  1907,  four  children 
were  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever  in  rapid  succession,  but  by 
prompt  isolation  of  these  cases  in  the  hospital  and  the  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  the  ronms  vacated  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  arrested.  Two  deaths  have  occurred,  that  of 
Andrew  Hughes,  white,  a  promising  boy,  from  catarrhal 
pneumonia  following  measles,  and  Fanny  McElrath,  colored 
from  scrofula.  The  health  of  the  pupils,  generally,  has  been 
good;  however,  due  to  comfortable  and  well  ventilated 
dormitories,  wholesome  food,  systematic  hours  for  study, 
recreation  and  exercise  upon  the  ample  grounds  and  in  the 
well  equipped  gymnasium,  and  above  all,  to  the  parental 
care  accorded  to  them. 

The  Trustees  have  considered  a  number  of  times,  since 
the  close  cf  the  Civil  War,  the  matter  of  presenting  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  government,  growing  out  of  the 
use  and  occupation  during  the  war  of  the  premises  and 
buildings  of  the  school  and  the  use  of  its  furniture  and  fix 
tures  and  the  subsequent  removal  or  destruction  of  the 
furniture  and  fixtures  and  razing  of  the  buildings  by  the 
Federal  Army  as  a  military  necessity.  Last  spring  the 
Board,  after  consulting  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
Hon.  Charles  T.  Cates,  Jr.,  as  to  its  authority  to  act  and 
the  style  of  the  proceedings,  should  they  be  instituted,  made 
a  contract  with  Henry  M.  Foote,  Esq.,  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing before  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  at  Washing- 
ton, to  represent  the  school  for  a  contingent  fee.  A  bill 
was  prepared  for  the  relief  of  the  school,  but  before  its  in- 
troduction in  Congress,  it  was  ascertained  it  is  an  invariable 
rule  of  the  United  States  Government  never  to  pay  for 
property  destroyed  as  a  military  necessity,  and  the  bill  was 
changed  accordingly  and  compensation  asked  only  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  premises  and  buildings  and  for 
the  use  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures.  Hon.  James  B. 
Frazier,  our  senior  Senator,  promptly  introduced  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  both  he 
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and  Senator  R.  L.  Taylor,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Gaines,  Repre- 
sentative for  the  Sixth  District,  promised  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  further  its  passage.  Last  summer  a  representative 
from  the  United  States  Attorney  General's  office  wrote  to 
the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  assigning  a  time  for  the  taking 
of  testimony.  No  testimony  has  been  taken  so  far,  however, 
and  the  matter  rests,  as  stated;  and  the  amount  likely  to  be 
recovered  will  be  so  insignificant,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  be  expedient  to  proceed  further. 

Changes,  suggested  by  experience  as  conducive  to  better 
discipline,  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  by-laws,  as  will 
appear  upon  a  .  comparison  of  the  by-laws  published  with 
this  report  and  those  printed  in  the  last  biennial  report. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  last  spring 
tendered  his  resignation  formally  in  writing. 

The  Trustees,  well  aware  that  the  condition  of  the  school 
was  excellent  and  its  management  as  satisfactory  2nd  suc- 
cessful as  at  any  time  in  its  history,  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Armstrong  and  report.  This  committee 
ascertained,  as  had  been  suspected,  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  influenced  by  no  misgivings  as  to  his  competency,  either 
mental  or  physical,  and  simply  wished  to  relieve  the  Board 
of  all  embarrassment,  should  it  endorse  the  idea  sometimes 
expressed  in  and  out  of  legislative  halls,  that  those  in  charge 
of  public  institutions  should  be  retired  after  having  reached 
a  certain  age.  The  committee  reported  against  the  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation  and,  after  Mr.  Armstrong  had  been 
called  before  the  Board  and  the  matter  canvassed  with  him, 
the  report  was  adopted.  Subsequently  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  re-elected  Superintendent  for  the  current  scholastic 
year.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said,  each  member  of 
the  Board,  in  view  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  advancing  years,  has 
charged  himself  with  the  duty  of  searching  for  a  worthy 
successor  to  him,  when  death,  or  infirmity  makes  a 
change  necessary,  but  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  select 
one  who  can  be  relied  on  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
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school  with  equal  intelligence  and  ability,  faithfulness  and 
sympathetic  devotion. 

The  financial  transactions  for  the  two  years,  ending 
December  19,  1908,  are  set  out  in  the  following  tabulated 
statements : 

Maintenance  Fund. 


Resources. 

Balance  December  19,  1906  -  $      148  27 

State  appropriation  {per  capita)  for  1907....   38,340  57 

State  appropriation  {per  capita)  for  1908   39,934  95 

Sundry  collections  for  two  years   1,416  85 

Total  $79,840  64 

Expenses. 

Bills  paid  for  maintenance  for  two  years  $  74,924  82 

Balance  to  credit,  in  Comptroller's  hands,  Dec. 

19,  1908  $  4,915  82 


Sundry  collections,  amounting  to  $1,416.85  come  from 
sales  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop  and  of  junk  from  the 
premises,  and  the  refunding  of  advances  made  to  the  pupils 
by  the  Superintendent  for  clothing.  In  addition  to  receipts 
stated  above,  a  special  appropriation  of  $4,000.00  was  made 
in  1907  (Acts,  ch.  470,  sec.  1),  to  extinguish  the  deficit 
reported  December  19,  1906,  and  was  so  employed.  This 
deficit  represented  bills  for  supplies  for  maintenance  payable 
December  1,  1906,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  inadequate 
per  capita. 

Vouchers  for  all  bills  paid  are  on  file. 
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Funds  for  Improvements  and  Repairs. 

Special  appropriation  for  two  fire  escapes,  (Acts 

of  1905  ch.  497,  sec.  1)     $  2,500  00 

Two  (2)  Kirker- Bender  fire  escapes,  including 

the  Architect's  feel     2,060  00 

Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of   $     440  00 

Special  appropriation  for  laundry  and  repairs, 

(Acts  of  1907  ch.  470,  sec.  1)    .$  5,000  00 

Bills  paid  for  improvements  and  repairs  on  laun- 
dry, and  other  general  repairs  -   4,609  09 

Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  .$     390  91 

As  reported  two  years  ago,  a  contract  was  made  with  the 
Dow  Iron  &  Wire  Works  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  erection 
of  two  Kirker-Bender  fire  escapes  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.00,  but 
His  Excellency,  Governor  John  I.  Cox,  failed  to  approve 
the  same,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  appropriation.  The 
matter  was  brought  promptly  to  the  attention  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  soon  after  his 
inauguration,  who  approved  the  contract,  and  the  escapes 
were  erected.  The  pupils  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  use 
of  them  and  the  menace  to  life  in  case  of  fire  largely  removed. 

New  machinery  was  placed  in  the  laundry  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  special  appropriation  of  $5,000.00,  save  $390.91, 
used  in  making  the  most  necessary  repairs  on  the  laundry 
building  and  other  buildings. 

In  performance  of  the  duty,  imposed  by  law  (Shannon's 
Code,  sec.  2649),  the  needs  of  the  school  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  continuance  of  the  per  capita  appropriation  of 
$200.00.  High  prices  still  prevail  for  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  with  an  enrollment  below  the  average  of  those 
years  when  all  supplies  were  lower,  this  allowance  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  school.  Liberality  can  be  safely 
practiced,  as  all  bills  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Comp- 
troller. 
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2.  Improvements — 

New  tin  roof,  box  gutter  and  down  pipes  on 

boys  and  girls  wings   $  1,000  00 

Concrete  conduit  for  pipes  from  gymnas- 
ium to  main  building    1,000  00 

New  steam  and  hot  water  pipes  from  gym- 
nasium to  main  building.    1,800  00 

Two  steel  verandas,  each  two  stories,  con- 
necting wings  of  building    3,500  00 

New  barn  and  store  room    2,500  00 

Total  ...    !  $  9,800  00 

3.  Repairs — 

Repairing  all  other  roofs  and  painting  same  $    500  00 
Painting  outside  wood  and  metal  work  on 
Main  building,  shop,  laundry,  and  gym- 
nasium, and  some  rooms  in  main  building     1 ,500  00 
General  repairs,  carpenter's  work  and  plas 

tering.  .....   3,000  00 

Total.  ..   $  5,000  00 

The  foregoing  estimates  were  made  by  Thompson,  Asmus 
&  Norton,  Architects,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
premises. 

4.  The  purchase  of  a  suitable  home  for  the  colored  de- 
partment, or  of  a  lot  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  im- 
provements. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Collier,  Chairman. 
T.  P.  Weakley,  Secretary. 
Overton  Lea. 
Lemuel  R.  Campbell. 
Thomas  S.  Weaver. 
William  Litterer. 
W.  W.  Berry. 
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Report  of  J.  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent. 


Nashville,  Tenn..  December  19.  1908. 

To  the  Trustees  oj  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  law  and  custom.  I  have 
the  honor  of  laying  before  you  the  history  of  the  school 
and  an  account  of  my  stewardship  for  the  two  years  ending 
December  the  nineteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

The  special  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  made 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  repairs  and  laundry  im- 
provements has  been  carefully  and  judiciously  expended. 

Necessary  repairs  have  been  made  and  painting  done 
for  the  preservation  of  the  buildings. 

The  long  needed  laundry  machinery  has  been  placed  and 
has  proven  very  satisfactory. 

Two  Kirker-Bender  fire  escapes  have  been  erected  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  safety  of  the  pupils  in  case  of  fire. 

Fire  drills  are  had  weekly. 

The  increase  of  the  per  capita  allowance  made  by  the 
last  General  Assembly  has  proven  a  very  great  blessing,  as 
the  cost  of  living,  wages,  and.  indeed,  everything  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  educational  institution,  have 
advanced. 

A  school,  like  an  individual,  cannot  put  forth  the  best 
effort  nor  hope  for  success  when  crushed  by  poverty  and 
debt. 

In  consequence  of  this  generosity  the  school  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition  in  all  its  departments. 

Earnestness,  industry  and  enthusiasm  are  its  character- 
istics and  progress  its  motto. 

Realizing  that  the  molding  of  so  many  young  lives  is  in 
our  hands  we  attempt  to  impress  upon  them  the  value  of 
honor,  truth  and  rectitude  of  character. 
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An  education  without  these  virtues  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  the  education  given  by  our  schools  is  a  failure  if  pupils 
are  not  taught  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong 
and  to  have  the  desire  and  strength  to  choose  the  right. 

Total  enrollment  from  December  19,  1906,  to  June  1 

1907,  206;  114  girls  and  92  boys;  58  new  pupils;  14  re- 
admitted. 

Total  enrollment  from  September  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 

1908,  232;  131  girls  and  101  boys;  48  new  pupils;  4  re-ad- 
mitted. 

Total  enrollment  from  September  1,  1908,  to  December 
19,  1908,  227;  122  girls  and  105  boys;  43  new  pupils;  3  re- 
admitted. 

The  vision  of  14  was  so  improved  they  were  sent  home 
to  attend  the  public  schools. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  two  years  just  closed 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good. 

There  are  always  a  number  of  minor  ailments,  such  as 
colds,  coughs  and  the  like,  but  seldom  anything  more  serious. 

Last  year  a  number  of  pupils  had  measles  and  this  term 
many  have  had  mumps.  Both  epidemics  were  in  a  mild 
form,  most  of  the  patients  recovering  very  soon.  We  also 
had  four  cases  of  scarlet  fever  but  happily  the  disease  did 
not  spread. 

There  have  been  two  deaths,  one  in  the  white  depart- 
ment, Andrew  Hughes,  who  died  of  pneumonia,  and  one  in 
the  colored  department,  Frances  McElrath.  who  died  of 
scrofula. 

Every  pupil  on  entering  school  is  vaccinated. 

The  very  satisfactory  physical  condition  of  the  school  is 
maintained  by  serving  wholesome  food,  requiring  proper 
exercise,  bathing  and  regular  hours. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Crockett. 

Eyes  of  all  pupils  have  been  examined.  Treatment  has 
been  prescribed,  operations  performed  and  glasses  fitted 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ophthalmologist.  No 
operations  are  performed  without  consent  of  parents. 
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If  it  is  found  that  pupils  are  able  to  attend  schools  for 
the  seeing  they  are  sent  home  at  once. 
I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Crawford's  report. 

It  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  vears  since 
Valentin  Hauy,  the  great  French  philanthropist,  invented 
embossed  letters  and  made  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
educate  the  blind. 

This  success  attracted  the  attention  of  the  brilliant  men 
and  deep  thinkers  of  that  period.  Everybody  talked  about 
it,  for  the  blind  were  every  where  very  numerous  and  very 
poor.  The  church  and  the  charitably  disposed  did  all  they 
could  in  alms,  food  and  clothing,  but  this  was  only  temporary 
relief. 

To  educate  the  blind  never  occurred  to  them.  Here 
was  some  thing  tangible,  a  power  that  would  raise  them  to 
independence  and  give  them  the  chance  for  which  thev  had 
prayed.  Christendom  believed  and  approved.  The  world 
was  glad  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  this  new  idea,  not 
only  with  best  wishes,  but  with  necessary  means.  In  a 
short  time  schools  for  the  blind  were  opened  in  England  and 
Scotland  and  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  later 
in  the  United  States. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  pursued  the  same 
method  nor  was  the  end  they  proposed  to  reach  the  same. 

There  were  almost  as  many  systems  as  there  were  schools. 

Very  much  depended  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher. 
If  he  was  familiar  with  the  methods  in  use  and  could  select 
the  best  of  them  the  school  probably  prospered,  but  if  con- 
trary conditions  existed  it  languished  and  finally  died. 

Out  of  this  chaos  atle  ngth  evolved  sound  principles 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  our  schools. 
We  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  are  now  on  solid 
ground.  The  system  adopted  by  the  foremost  schools  is 
simply  that  used  by  the  best  grammar  and  high  schools  for 
the  seeing.  Text  books,  as  far  as  possible,  are  the  same. 
Of  course  our  appliances  are  adapted  to  touch,  but  we  are 
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all  striving  for  the  same  goal — high  scholarship  and  the 
development  of  moral  and  noble  character. 

We  are  among  those  who  contend  that  the  higher  and 
broader  the  education  given  the  blind  the  greater  will  be 
their  chance  for  success.  Let  them  be  trained  not  only  in  the 
branches  and  crafts  which  lie  in  the  domain  of  touch  but 
in  every  sphere  of  thought  penetrated  by  the  intellect  of 
man.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Convention  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools  for  the  Blind  of  this  country,  held  in 
Indianapolis  last  summer,  indorsed  this  contention,  as  did, 
also,  the  International  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  held  in  Manchester,  England,  July  last. 

This  school  consists  of  the  Literary  Department,  the 
Department  of  Music,  the  Department  of  Expression  and 
Phvsical  Culture  and  the  Industrial  Department. 

The  Lite  ray  Department  consists  of  twelve  grades,  and 
is  divided  into  the  Primary,  Grammar  School  and  the  High 
School  Departments.  The  Primary  consists  of  the  first 
and  second  grades;  the  Grammar  School  begins  with  the 
third  grade  and  includes  the  eighth  grade  and  the  High 
School  consists  of  the  remaining  grades. 

From  December  19,  1906,  to  June  1,  1907,  there  were 
enrolled  63  pupils  in  the  Primary  Departemnt;  121  in  Gram- 
mar School  and  22  in  High  School. 

From  September  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  Primary  Department  64  pupils,  131  in  Gram- 
mar School  and  34  in  High  School. 

From  September  1,  1908,  to  December  19,  1908,  there 
are  enrolled  70  pupils  in  Primary  Department,  116  in  Gram- 
mar School  and  38  in  High  School. 

Written  quarterly  examinations  are  held  each  session 
and  pupils  are  graded  by  the  averages  they  make.  On 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade  Grammar  School  certificates 
are  presented  and  diplomas  are  conferred  on  completion 
of  the  full  course. 

Graduates — Grammar  School  Department,  2;  High 
School,  3. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  every  blind  person  possesses 
a  marvelous  talent  for  music.  Those  who  have  blind 
children  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  law  of  compensation 
not  being  fully  understood  has  given  rise  to  this  erroneous 
belief.  The  loss  of  one  sense  cannot  strengthen  the  re- 
maining senses.  These  senses  can  only  become  stronger  by 
practice  or  by  special  training.  If  a  child  is  born  with  a 
poor  ear  and  has  no  musical  feeling  in  his  soul  and  cannot 
discriminate  between  tones  he  can  never  become  a  musician. 
The  proportion  of  good  ears  to  dull  ears  among  the  blind 
is  about  the  same  as  that  among  the  sighted.  But  as  in 
music  the  blind  can  compete  more  successfully  with  the 
seeing  than  in  any  other  pursuit,  every  child  who  enters  this 
school  is  given  a  trial. 

If  the  child  proves  to  have  some  talent  the  instruction  is 
continued,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  talent  the  child 
is  assigned  other  work.  We  believe  to  continue  such 
children  in  music  is  a  real  detriment  to  the  school  which 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  excellent  music  and  for  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  in  this  department. 

From  December  19,  1906,  to  June  1,  1907,  instruction 
was  given  to  131  pupils  on  piano,  and  to  6  on  pipe  organ. 

From  September  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  instruction 
was  given  to  124  pupils  on  piano  and  to  6  on  pipe  organ. 

From  September  1,  1908,  to  December  19,  1908,  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  to  140  pupils  on  piano  and  to  7  on  pipe 
organ. 

Individual  voice  lessons  are  given  and  two  chorus  classes 
are  trained. 

We  have  a  two -manual  pipe  organ  and  twenty-eight 
pianos. 

We  have  also  a  military  band,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
pieces. 

A  thorough  course  in  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  Staff 
and  Braille  Notation  is  given.  Gold  medals  are  awarded 
for  the  honorable  completion  of  this  course. 
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Every  pupil  who  enters  school  is  required  to  spend  one 
-or  more  hours  each  day  of  the  school  week  in  the  shops  or 
in  the  work  rooms. 

The  employments  taught  the  boys  are  those  found  profit- 
able in  this  section  of  the  country,  namely,  piano-tuning, 
"broom,  mop,  mattress  and  hammock  making  and  chair 
•caning. 

The  girls  are  taught  to  sew  by  hand  and  on  machines,  to 
•cut,  fit  and  make  dresses;  to  make  bead  work,  to  knit  and 
crochet,  and  to  do  many  kinds  of  fancy  work.  In  addition 
to  making  almost  all  their  wearing  apparel  they  hem  towels, 
napkins,  table  cloths,  sheets,  make  pillow  cases  and,  in  fact, 
do  the  household  sewing  for  the  institution. 

While  this  work  is  obligatory  the  hours  are  so  interwoven 
with  other  duties  of  the  day  that  relaxation  is  experienced 
rather  than  fatigue.  By  the  time  students  finish  the  Gram- 
mar School  course  they  have  learned  all  the  trades  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  skillful  workmen  and  usually  able  to  earn  a  living. 

Another  very  important  matter  connected  with  this 
training  is  that  pupils  learn  to  use  their  hands  and  learn  the 
use  of  tools.  This  is  a  most  necessary  feature  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  The  fact  that  they  can  use  their  hands 
has  enabled  many  of  them  to  engage  with  success  in  employ- 
ments not  taught  here,  and  to  do  many  things  about  their 
homes,  such  as  mending  fences,  putting  glass  in  windows, 
and  keeping  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  order. 
Another  important  feature  is  that  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
make  something  that  is  useful,  something  that  has  a  com- 
mercial value.  This  gives  to  the  work  an  interest  that  toil 
without  remuneration  cannot  give. 

I  believe  in  teaching  the  blind  to  work  while  they  are 
young  and  to  acquire  the  use  and  power  of  their  hands,  for 
when  they  leave  school  they  will  enter  the  industrial  world  at 
once  with  somerprobability  of  success,  but  if  we  do  not  give 
them  this  training  until  they  finish  school  or  until  they  are 
grown,  we  do  them  a  grievous  wrong.  In  the  first  place 
Ihey  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  work 
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and  in  the  second  place  if  they  had  the  opportunity  it  would 
be  very  discouraging  to  an  adult  to  work  two  or  three  years 
before  receiving  compensation.  By  all  means  they  should 
be  taught  to  work  while  in  school.  It  will  save  time  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  take  hold  of  anything  that  turns  up. 

A  number  of  our  boys  on  leaving  school  have  opened 
workshops  at  their  homes  or  in  some  favorable  locality  and 
are  meeting  with  success. 

From  letters  received  from  former  pupils  I  find  many 
are  making  a  comfortable  living.  A  number  are  merchants, 
salesmen  for  piano  houses,  mercantile  agents,  real  estate 
agents,  piano  tuners,  one,  Miss  Murray,  a  doctor  of  osteo- 
pathy, some  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
others  are  engaged  in  making  brooms  and  mattresses  and 
caning  chairs. 

Like  all  others  interested  in  school  work,  we  know  the 
value  of  physical  training.  To  our  children  such  training 
is  invaluable.  In  consequence  of  their  infirmity  they  are 
not  able  to  exercise  like  children  blessed  with  sight,  and 
the  majority  of  the  parents  of  these  children  encourage 
them  to  sit  still,  be  waited  upon,  and  to  take  no  part  in  the 
daily  home  life.  Hence  they  come  to  us  weak,  awkward 
and  poorly  developed  physically  and  mentally.  They  are 
timid  and  move  with  slow  hesitating  step  but  the  training 
and  exercise  given  them  in  gymnasium  correct  this  in  a  great 
measure.  Many  of  our  boys  become  strong,  well  developed 
and  erect  and  are  confident  in  their  movements  and  the 
girls  become  agile,  graceful  and  ladylike  in  carriage. 

Our  gymnasium  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  splendidly 
equipped.  I  regret  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  add  field 
sports  to  our  interesting  gymnasium  work. 

Expression  is  also  a  very  valuable  branch  in  our  instruc- 
tion. 

Pupils  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  grade. 
While  many  never  become  good  speakers  all  are  benefitted 
by  exercises  in  breathing  and  articulation. 
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To  encourage  the  pupils  to  take  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment four  gold  medals  are  offered  as  prizes  to  the  best  de- 
claimers  of  the  boys  and  the  best  readers  of  the  girls.  A 
contest  for  these  medals  is  held  each  term  and  about  six 
senior  boys  and  six  juniors  compete  one  evening  and  the 
same  number  of  girls  at  another  time.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men not  connected  with  the  school  act  as  judges. 

The  colored  school  has  in  no  wise  fallen  below  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  founders,  The  practical  training  given  has 
enabled  many  of  the  pupils  to  be  self-supporting  and  helpful 
to  their  people.  The  moral  influence  these  children  exert 
in  their  homes  and  their  communities  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  daily  religious  and  moral  training  they  receive  improves 
their  manners  and  conduct  and  this  refinement  they  carry 
into  their  homes  and  its  effect  is  manifest  in  the  life  of  their 
family  and  neighbors. 

A  good  grammar  school  course  is  given  and  they  are 
trained  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  boys  are 
taught  to  make  brooms,  mattresses  and  to  cane  chairs,  to 
wash  dishes,  prepare  vegetables,  and  to  do  dining-room 
work.  Girls  learn  sewing  by  hand  and  on  machine,  to  make 
dresses,  darn,  wash  and  iron,  and  to  perform  many  other 
household  duties. 

This  school  is  under  the  same  management  and  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  white  department,  and  is  situated 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  school  proper. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Board  request  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  necessary 
painting,  for  roofing  the  main  building  and  for  a  barn  and 
store  room. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  given  to  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis  Railway,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the 
Tennessee  Central  and  the  Southern  Railway  for  reduced 
railroad  rates  to  our  pupils,  for  passes  to  our  indigent 
children  and  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  that  all  officers 
and  employes  have  ever  shown  to  our  children  and  teachers; 
to  the  newspapers  of  this  city  and  throughout  the  State  fot 
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their  kind  notice  and  approval  of  our  work ;  to  Grace  Church 
for  invitations  to  Christmas  entertainments;  to  Mr.  Sam 
Erwin,  of  Chattanooga,  for  fifty  dollars  sent  to  purchase 
presents  for  those  children  who  remained  in  school  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  but  especially  for  those  who  had  no 
homes;  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Meixel,  of  Knoxville,  for  ten  dol- 
lars, to  other  friends  for  five  dollars  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  to  Mr.  Edgar  Derryberry  for  a  box  of  oranges. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  commend  teachers,  offi- 
cers and  employes  who  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  for  their  efficiency  and  co-operation  and  support,  and 
the  pupils  for  their  general  good  behavior,  for  greater  interest 
in  their  studies  and  improved  scholarship. 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  your  uniform  kindness  and  support,  for 
your  attendance  at  all  regular  and  called  meetings,  and  for 
your  continued  interest  in  the  school  and  in  all  that  pertains 
to  its  welfare  and  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  V.  Armstrong, 

Superintendent. 
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Report  of  S*  S*  Crockett,  KL  D*t 

Physician  in  Charge. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  19,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  City: 

My  Dear  Sir — In  submitting  this,  my  biennial  report  as 
Physician  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  permit  me 
to  congratulate  the  management  that  we  have  had  so  little 
serious  illness  during  the  past  two  years 

Although  the  school  has  been  visited  each  year  by  an 
epidemic  of  mumps  and  measles,  and  the  usual  winter 
influenza  with  its  attendants,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia y 
yet  we  have  only  had  two  fatalities — that  of  Andrew  Hughes^ 
a  bright  young  lad,  succumbing  to  catarrhal  pneumonia 
following  measles,  and  Frances  McElrath,  a  colored  girl,  to 
scrofula. 

During  February,  1907,  scarlet  fever  was  introduced 
into  the  school,  four  children  being  taken  in  rapid  succession. 
The  prompt  isolation  of  these  cases  in  the  building  purchased 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  such  emergencies,  and  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  infected  rooms  and  contents,, 
promptly  checked  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  very 
serious  epidemic. 

Constant  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  tuberculosis  among  the  children,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  hearty  co-operation  I  have  had  in  sending  home  all 
those  afflicted  with  this  dreadful  malady. 

All  the  children,  teachers  and  employes  in  the  school 
have  been  vaccinated  promptly  at  the  opening  of  each  ses- 
sion. 

The  children  seem  well  nourished,  contented  and  happy> 
and  devoted  to  those  in  authority  over  them. 
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I  have  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  the  Board 
for  hearty  co-operation  in  promptly  supplying  my  every 
request,  for  providing  every  facility  for  those  falling  under 
my  care,  and  what  a  blessing  to  them,  and  what  a  saving  to 
the  State  if  all  these  bright  children  had  had  proper  atten- 
tion in  their  infancy. 

So  many  of  them  would  now  be  enjoying  the  sight  of  the 
light  of  day. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  S.  Crockett, 

Physician  in  Charge. 
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Report  of  J.  P*  Crawford,  NL  D*, 

Ophthalmologist. 


Nashville.  Tenn.,  December  8,  1908. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir — In  submitting  this,  my  biennial  report  as 
Ophthalmologist  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  I 
beg  to  state,  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  1907-08,  and 
1908-09,  Dr.  Crockett  and  myself  examined  all  of  the  new 
pupils  enrolled  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  entered 


through  the  sessions. 
Number  examined : 

Males  (white)   .   40 

Females  (white)  _   48—  88 

Males  (colored)  .....   9 

Females  (colored)..   17 —  26 


Total....   114 

Amount  of  visions  of  the  pupils  was : 

Totally  blind   15 

Light  perception    25 

Count  fingers  :~.   6 

Reads  large  print   17 

Reads  small  print    51 


Total....   114 


The  vision  of  each  pupil  given  above  refers  to  the  better 
eye  of  each. 

Counting  both  eyes  of  each  pupil  the  number  of  eyes  was 
228  and  the  vision  of  each  eye  taken  separately  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Totally  blind..  ...     31 

Light  perception....    45 

Counts  ringers      12 

Reads  large  print     34 

Reads  small  print..   104 

Previously  enucleated  ■    2 

Total     228 

Condition  of  the  eyes: 

Granular  lids   32 

High  ametropia..     22 

Atrophy  of  ball   8 

Adherent  leucoma     7 

Kerato-iritis       7 

Corneal  opacities     19 

Previously  enucleated....   .   3 

Alternating  squint    4 

Chronic  iritis       4 

Coloboma  of  iris  traumatic.    1 

Conical  cornea    8 

Hyperopia.    74 

Myopia    15 

Blephero  spasm..   2 

Pannus       20 

Ectropion....   6 

Interstitial  keratitis.  ..    10 

Retinitis  pigmentosa    4 

Albino..  -      2 

Nystigmus    6 

Atrophy  optic  nerve     6 


Many  of  the  eyes  were  affected  in  several  ways.  The 
above  table  gives  the  more  prominent  disease  in  each  eye, 
though  in  many  instances  more  than  one  condition  or  disease 
was  prominent  and  was  recorded  which  accounts  for  the 
discrepancy  in  the  number  of  eyes  examined  and  conditions 
reported. 
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Cause  of  blindness,  each  eye  : 


Infection     64 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum       15 

Congenital      26 

Specific  -     14 

Traumatic.        5 

High  ametropia...    24 


Total....      148 


In  many  of  the  cases  the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained^ 
The  most  prominent  disease  is  granular  lids,  as  in  former 
sessions.  We  also  had  a  larger  number  of  refraction  cases 
enter  the  last  as  well  as  this  session,  than  usual,  as  the  tabu- 
lated report  will  show. 

There  were  42  refraction  cases,  14  were  given  glasses 
and  sent  home  with  normal  vision.  In  eleven  the  vision 
was  very  much  improved,  but  they  were  not  able  to  attend 
public  school.  In  ten  glasses  were  recommended,  but  they 
failed  to  get  them.  In  twelve  the  improvement  was  so 
slight  that  glasses  were  not  advised. 


Operations: 

Cataract  capsular.   8 

Ectropion....    2 

Internal  strabismus   1 

Mastoid  ..  1 

Third  tonsil  (adenoids)   3 

Pharyngeal  tonsils   2 


Total   17 


As  previously  stated  we  have  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pupils  under  treatment  daily  throughout  the  session,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  improvement  in  most  cases  is  very 
satisfactory.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  the  school 
for  which  very  little  could  be  done,  except  in  a  palliative 
way.  A  number  of  operations  were  advised,  but  declined 
by  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children.    On  account  of 
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measles  in  the  school  last  session  and  mumps  this  session,  I 
have  been  unable  to  complete  some  of  the  operations  for 
capsular  cataracts,  but  which  I  hope  to  do  as  soon  as  the 
epidemic  of  mumps  has  subsided.  I  wish  further  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  our  statistics  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  in  all  students  attending  our  school,  gives 
about  11  per  cent.,  statistics  compiled  in  this  country  and 
Europe  show  that  25  per  cent  of  the  blind  owe  their  affliction 
to  the  conjunctiva  a  few  days  after  birth.  I  am  convinced 
selecting  only  those  cases  that  are  practically  blind  from 
disease,  if  we  were  able  to  get  more  accurate  histories,  we 
would  find  that  our  percentage  would  be  25  per  cent  or  even 
more,  but  when,  we  remember  that  the  children  come  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  we  must  depend  on  their 
statements  and  our  own  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the 
•eye  to  guide  us,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  many  of  these 
cases,  by  treatment,  one  eye  and  sometimes  both  eyes  are 
saved  for  useful  vision  and  only  leaves  a  scar  that  we  know 
may  be  due  to  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  from  other  causes. 
In  such  cases  we  give  the  little  patient  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  rather  than  let  it  go  into  the  record  as  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  While  the  statistics  of  today  in  our  school 
and  over  the  entire  country  show  a  lamentable  past,  a  new 
day  dawned  for  these  little  new-born  sufferers  in  1883,  when 
Carl  Crede  announced  that  a  drop  of  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped  into  the  eyes  of  a  new-born  .hild 
would  prevent  this  disease.  In  the  Lying  in  Hospital  of 
Leipsic,  of  which  Crede  was  the  head,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  instillation  of  the  silver  solution  10.8  per  cent 
of  all  children  delivered  in  the  hospital  contracted  the  disease, 
but  with  the  use  of  the  solution  the  percentage  dropped  to  0.1 
per  cent,  or  0.2  per  cent,  and  since  that  time  this  prophy 
laxis  has  been  almost  universally  accepted  and  practiced 
by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  profession,  more  especial- 
ly where  there  is  any  suspicion  or  a  discharge  from  the 
vagina.  Silver  nitrate  is  not  universally  used  in  all  new- 
born, as  it  produces  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
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This  should  not  deter  any  doctor  from  using  the  drug  as 
only  one  drop  is  necessary  in  each  eye,  and  any  inflammation 
will  soon  subside.  In  recent  years  the  salts  of  silver  have 
come  into  use,  and  I  believe  that  a  25  per  cent  or  a  50  per  cent 
solution  of  argyrol  or  protargol  instilled  into  the  eyes  and 
repeated,  if  necessary,  is  as  efficacious  without  the  danger 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  I  would  strongly 
advise  that  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  either  be  used  in  all 
cases  whether  suspicious  or  not.  There  is  no  harm  to  come 
of  its  use,  and  if  a  doctor  did  not  save  but  one  innocent  new- 
born's eyes  in  a  lifetime,  he  would  be  well  repaid  for  this 
precaution.  Another  point  that  is  overlooked  is  we  expect 
this  inflammation  to  occur  in  from  three  to  five  days  after 
birth;  after  that  time  many  do  not  look  on  the  beginning" 
inflammation  with  so  much  alarm,  but  the  fact  is  there  is 
danger  in  all  inflammations  and  they  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  for  two  weeks  or  longer,  as  in  most 
cases  the  same  nurse  attends  the  child  and  mother,  and 
though  the  prophylaxis  has  been  carried  out,  if  the  mothers' 
secretions  are  infective  the  nurse  is  very  liable  to  infect 
the  child  while  bathing  it. 

The  nurse  and  all  who  handle  the  child  or  mother  in 
infected  cases  should  be  very  careful  not  to  infect  themselves 
or  some  other  member  of  the  family,  and  after  each  handling 
of  either  should  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  with  an  anti- 
septic solution.  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  be- 
come inflamed  or  swollen  or  reddened  at  any  time  within 
two  weeks  after  birth,  the  nurse,  midwife,  or  anyone  attend- 
ing other  than  a  physician  should  report  the  same  to  the 
physician  who  delivered  the  child  or  some  health  authority 
within  six  hours,  and  in  the  meantime  the  eyes  should  be 
kept  clean  by  warm  water  or  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  using 
small  pieces  of  soft  cloth  or  preferably  absorbent  cotton 
to  sponge  out  the  discharge  which  should  be  at  once  burned 
before  coming  in  contact  with  anything  else.  If  necessary 
the  sponges  can  be  put  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  the  whole 
burntd  as  soon  as  the  dressing  is  over. 
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TREATMENT. 

The  physician  should  first  clean  the  eyes  thoroughly  of 
all  matter,  then  use  one  drop  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  freshly  prepared,  in  the  infected  eye  or  eyes, 
after  a  few  seconds  the  excess  may  be  flushed  out  with 
boracic  solution  or  warm  water.    Any  case  should  have 
two  nurses  or  attendants,  and  they  should  be  instructed  to 
keep  the  eyes  clean  after  having  been  shown  how  to  clean 
the  eyes  day  and  night,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  clean  them  every  half  hour  or  oftener,  but  my 
instructions  are  to  keep  the  eyes  clean,  -no  matter  how  often, 
keep  the  eyes  clean.    I  do  not  think  cold  or  hot  applications 
should  be  used  after  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  if  at 
all.    The  silver  solution  should  be  used  by  the  physician 
only,  once  a  day  in  most  cases,  and  not  over  twice  in  any 
case.    I  believe  that  the  25  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  solution 
of  argyrol  or  protargol  is  preferable  to  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  as  they  have  a  greater  penetrating  power,  and  we 
know  that  the  gonnococcus  in  a  little  while  work  their  way 
into  the  conjunctival  substance  beneath  the  surface  and 
the  nitrate  of  silver  only  acts  as  an  escharotic,  destroying 
the  germs  on  the  surface,  and  it  unquestionably  increases 
the  inflammation  and  oedema  of  the  lids.    The  salts  can  be 
used  more  liberally  and  oftener  without  much  fear  of  harm* 
The  physician  should  examine  the  cornea  carefully  at  each 
visit  from  the  begining.    For  a  beginning  ulcer  or  a  haziness 
of  the  cornea,  as  soon  as  discovered,  use  a  few  drops  of  a  one 
grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  atropine  sulphate  three  or 
four  times  a  day  to  dilate  the  pupil  and  draw  it  away  to 
avoid  hernia  of  the  iris  in  case  of  a  perforation  of  the  ulcer 
of  the  cornea  which  often  occurs  very  rapidly.    The  cornea 
will  seemingly  melt  away,  the  destruction  is  so  rapid,  but 
unquestionably  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  gotten  at 
the  beginning  and  treated  on  the  general  plan  outlined,  with 
the  further  view  of  meeting  untoward  conditions  which 
come  up  during  the  course  of  the  case,  will  get  well  without 
scars  and  with  good  vision,  and  often  where  there  is  per- 
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foration  the  ulcer  will  heal  up  with  useful  vision  in  one  or 
both  eyes. 

In  conclusion  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  co-operate  with  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  State  Medical  Association  in  urging  on  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  to  pass  some  act  governing  and  regulating  the 
practice  of  midwifery  in  the  State. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James  P.  Crawford,  M.D., 

Ophthalo  moligist. 
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CURRICULUM. 


PRIMARY  COURSE. 
First  Grade. 

Reading — Words  and  sentences  from  cards  prepared  by 
the  teacher    Drill  on  forms  of  letters;  phonics;  primer. 

Language — Conversation  lessons.  Reproduction  stories. 
Correcting  common  errors  in  speech.  Capitalization  and 
punctuation  as  pupils  become  able  to  do  written  work. 

Numbers — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to  20, 
using  objects.    Write  to  100  in  Braille.    Simple  problems. 

Spelling — All  words  used  in  language  and  reading  les- 
sons. Phonics. 

Second  Grade. 

Reading — Primer.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Language — Continue  oral  work  of  First  Grade.  Writ- 
ten work — short  stories;  reproduction,  descriptive  and  orig- 
inal. Correct  use  of  capitals  and  necessary  punctuation 
marks. 

Spelling — Words  used  in  language  and  reading. 

Number* — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to 
100.  Applications  of  measures  in  simple  problems  as  in 
pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel,  peck. 

Third  Grade. 

Reading — First  and  Second  Reader. 
Language — Hyd^s'  Language  Lessons. 
Spelling — Selected. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  Addition  through  Short  Di- 
vision. 

Writing — In  connection  with  language  and  spelling. 
Geography — Primary  book  in  hand  of  teacher. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 
Fourth  Grade. 

Reading — Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Language — Metcalf's. 
Spelling — Hunt's. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Common  Fractions. 
Geography — The  Rand-McNally  E1ementary  Geography. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Reading — Biographical  Stories. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunt's. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Compound  Numbers. 
Geography — Frye's  Complete  to  Africa. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Reading — Historical  Tales — Vol  I. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunts'. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Percentage. 
Geogra  phy — Frye 's  Comple  te — com  pie  ted. 
History — United  States  History— Montgomery  s — com- 
pleted. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Reading — Historical  Tales,  Vol.  II;  selected  readings 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunt's. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth'^  to  Proportion. 

Physiology — Cutter's — completed 

History — Tennessee — Garrett  &  Goodpasture. 

Eighth  Grade. 

A  rith  m  etic — We  nt  wo  rt  h '  s — com  pie  te  d . 
Algebra — Wentworth's  to  Factors. 
History — History  of  England— Montgomery's. 
Grammar— Reed  &  Kellogg — completed. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 
Ninth  Grade. 

Algebra — Wentworth's — Factors  to  Simultaneous  Equa- 
tions. 

Geometry — Wentworth's — Books  I  and  II. 

Lathi — Collar  &  Daniel's. 

History — Myer's  General  History — Part  I. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Lockwood's  and  Genungs. 

Tenth  Grade. 

A  Igebra — Wentworth's — completed. 
Geometry — Wentworth's  Plane — completed. 
Latin — Caesar,  two  books,  and  Latin  Composition. 
History — Myer's  General  History — completed, 

Eleventh  Grade. 

Geometry — Wentworth's  Solid. 
Physics — Gage 's. 

Latin— Virgil,  two  books,  Latin  Composition. 
Literature — English. 

Twelfth  Grade. 

Civil  Government — Fiske's. 

Tngono  meiry — We  nt  wo  rth '  s. 

Latin — Cicero,  three  orations,  Latin  Composition. 

Psychology — James. 

English  Literature — Completed  and  American' Literature. 
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Daily  Programme. 


A.  M. 

7:45  to  8:00 
Chapei,  Exercises. 

8:00  to  8:30 
Second  Grade— Arithmetic 
Tfrrd  Grade — Geography 
Fourth  Grade — Geography 
Fifth  Grade — Geography 
Sixth  Grade — Geography 
Twelfth  Grade — Civil  Government 
Expression 

8:30  to  9:10 

First  Grade 

Seventh  Grade — Arithmetic 
Eighth  Grade — Grammar 
Ninth  Grade — Algebra 
Tenth  Grade— Latin 

Eleventh  Grade — Myer's  General  Historv 
Expression 

9:10  to  9:30 
Recess 

9:30  to  10:10 
"Second  Grade — Language 
Third  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling 
Fourth  Grad- — Arithmetic 
Fifth  Grade — Grammar 
Sixth  Grade— United  States  History 
Ninth  Grade — Latin 
Twelfth  Grade — Literature 
Expression 


Voice 

Piano 

Tuning 

Sewing 

Workshop 

Practice — piano 


Voice 

Organ 

Piano 

Tuning 

Sewing 

Workshop 

Practice — piano 


Voice 

Organ 

Piano 

Tuning 

Sewing 

Workshop 

Practice — piano 
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10:10  to  10:50 

First  Grade 

Seventh  Grade — Tennessee  History 

Eighth  Grade — Arithmetic 

Ninth  Grade — Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Tenth  Grade — Geometry 

Eleventh  Grade — Latin 

Expression 

10:50  to  11:30 
Third  Grade — Language 
Fourth  Grade — Language 
Fifth  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling 
Sixth  Grade — Arithmetic 
Seventh  Grade — Grammar 
Tenth  Grade — Algebra 
Expression 


Voice 

Piano 

Sewing 

Workshop 

Practice — organ 

Practice — piano 


Voice 

Piano 

Tuning 

Sewing 

Workshop 

Practice — organ 

Practice — piano 


11:30  to  12:10 
Second  Grade — Reading 
Sixth  Grade — Grammar 
Seventh  Grade — Physiology 
Eighth  Grade — English  History 
Ninth  Grade — Geometry 
Eleventh  Grade — Geometry 
Expression 

P.  M. 
12:10  to  12:50 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade — Arithmetic 

Fourth  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling 

Fifth  Grade — Arithmetic 

Ninth  Grade — Myer's  General  History 

Tenth  Grade — Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Twelfth  Grade — Trigonometry 

Expression 

12:50  to  1:50 
Recess 


Voice 

Piano 

Tuning 

Sewing 

Workshop 

Practice — organ 

Practice — piano 


Voice 

Organ 

Piano 

Crocheting 

Knitting 

Beadwork 

Workshop 

Practice — piano 
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1 :50  to  2 :30 

Second  Grade — Spelling 

Sixth  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling 

Seventh  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling 

Eighth  Grade — Algebra 

Eleventh  Grade — Literature 

Twelfth  Grade— Latin 

Expression 


Expression 

Senior  Singing  Class 

Piano 

Junior  Singing  Class 

Piano 

Tuning 

Practice — piano 

Voice 
Piano 

Practice — organ 
Practice — piano 

Practice — piano 

On  Tuesdays — 
Braille  Notation 
Beginner's  Theory 
Advanced  Theory 
Counterpoint 
History  of  Music 


2:30  to  3:10 


3:10  to  3:50 


3:50  to  4:30 


4:30  to  5:10 


Voice 

Organ 

Piano  . 

Tuning 

Crocheting 

Knitting 

Beadwork 

Workshop 

Practice — piano 

Practice — piano 

Sewing 

Workshop 

Gymnasium 

Sewing 

Workshop 


Gymnasium 
Sewing 
Tuning 
Workshop 

Practice — organ 


5:10  to  5:50 

Band 

Practice — organ 
Practice — piano 

5 :50  to  7 :00 — Recess 

7 :00  to  8 :20— Study  Hall. 
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Enrollment  of  Classes* 


September  1,  1907— June  1,  1908. 

Literary  Department. 


Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

First   

21 

19 

40 

Second  ..— 

13 

11 

24 

Third 

20 

Q 
O 

9ft 

Fourth.  ~-  - 

9 

8 

17 

Fifth  ;  

14 

7 

21 

Sixth  

11 

9 

20 

Seventh   

4 

3 

7 

Eighth.    

10 

7 

17 

Ninth  

7 

7 

14 

Tenth.....  

6 

1 

7 

Eleventh.  —  - 

2 

2 

4 

Twelfth     

1 

1 

2 

Total.......    

118 

83 

201 

Expression     

62 

1  04. 

Physical  Culture  -  

110 

82 

192 

Musical  Department. 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Piano    

56 

39 

95 

Organ    

2 

4 

6 

Vocal    

10 

8 

18 

Senior  Chorus    

36 

21 

57 

Junior  Chorus   

56 

42 

98 

Advanced  Theory  

12 

3 

15 

Beginner's  Theory   

14 

18 

32 

Braille  Notation,  Beginners 

23  • 

7 

30 

Braille  Notation,  Advanced 

7 

6 

13 

Harmony.  '.  

.  2 

6 

8 

Total    

218 

154 

372 

40 
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September  1,  1908— December  19,  1908. 


Literary  Department. 


Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Q 

1  A. 

LA 

1  1 

1  A 

io 

07 

Third  

  18 

13 

31 

Fourth  

  13 

7 

20 

Fifth  

  10 

6 

16 

bixtn  

  10 

5 

15 

Seventh.   

  10 

7 

17 

Eighth...  

  2 

4 

6 

JNintn.  

o 

  o 

7 

15 

Tenth.  

  6 

5 

11 

Eleventh.    

  4 

1 

5 

Twelfth...  

  2 

2 

4 

Total 

1 02 

87 

o  / 

Expression  

  7z 

55 

12/ 

Physical  Culture  

  75 

79 

1  C  A 

154 

Musical 

Department. 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Piano  

  67 

41 

108 

Organ  

  2 

5 

7 

Senior  Chorus  

  39 

28 

67 

Junior  Chorus  

  51 

41 

92 

Counterpoint  

  2 

5 

7 

Advanced  Theory  

  9 

3 

12 

Beginner's  Theory  

  9 

13 

22 

Braille  Notation  

  10 

22 

32 

History  of  Music   

  25 

10 

35 

Total  -  

  214 

168 

382 
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Inpustrtal  Department. 
The  following  is  the  enrollment  of  pupils  and  list  of 


articles  made : 

Broom  making.   59 

Mop  making.   34 

Mattress  making...   27 

Chair  caning   82 

Hammock  making.   20 

Piano  tuning.™   12 

Knitting  and  crocheting—   30 

Bead,  fancy  work  and  raffia   95 

Girls  who  sew  by  hand—   53 

Girls  who  sew  on  machine   53 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop : 

Brooms   3,480 

Mattresses   510 

Pillows   135 

Chairs  caned   287 

Hammocks..   35 

Mops  ,   216 

Brushes   516 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room: 

Wash  dresses,  colored   98 

Uniform  dresses     24 

Skirts   21 

Jackets   4 

Shirt  waists..—  -   50 

Corset  covers  :   30 

Belts   10 

Drawers   18 

Gowns   4 

Aprons  *      5 

Table  cloths......       38 

Napkins       137 

Tea  towels    84 
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Face  towels       123 

Roller  towels     78 

Sheets     146 

Pillow  cases      166 

Clothes  bags  -   39 

Bloomers   8 

Number  of  articles  made  in  fancy  work  department 
Knitting  and  Crock  etinq. 

Powder  bags   20 

Slippers..—  -   23 

Shawls...  -   4 

Sacks   13 

Hoods  -   9 

Doylies     14 

Pin  balls  and  cushions   15 

Handkerchief  bags   9 

Purses   9 

A  number  of  pillow  tops,  mats,  sachet  bags,  chains  and 
so  on : 

Bead  W ork. 

Baskets   162 

Pin  cushions   31 

Cups  and  saucers...   36 

Pitchers     8 

Purses   102 

Chains.   59 

Napkin  rings   56 

Watch  cases                               ... .   3 

Collars   13 

Raffia  hats   5 

Bags   28 

Letter  cases   i...   30 
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Musical  Department. 

Piano   30 

Singing   37 

Industrial  Department. 
Beys. 

Broom  making.   8 

Mop  making   8 

Mattress  making   10 

Hammock  making.    9 

Chair  caning._   25 

Girls. 

Fancy  work     *  13 

Knitting  .   8 

Crocheting    6 

Sewing.—  ~   31 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop: 

Brooms   664 

Mattresses    52 

Mops   49 

Hammocks   19 

Chairs  caned    64 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room : 

Sheets   39 

Pillow  slips   43 

Towels    30 

Dresses   34 

Shirt  waists...-   32 

Drawers..   10 

Petticoats   18 

Gowns   10 

Corset  covers   12 

Aprons...-   24 
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Shirts   12 

Napkins   57 

Clothes  bags   20 

Bibs   12 

Curtains    10 

Beadwork  pieces   89 
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PROGRESS. 


"We  should  so  live  and  labor  in  our  time  that  what  came 
to  us  as  seed  may  go  to  the  next  generation  as  blossom, 
and  that  what  came  to  us  as  blossom  may  go  to  them  as 
fruit. 

"This  is  what  we  mean  by  progress," 
i  — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"The  world  of  today"  is  a  very  common  expression  and  is 
used  by  both  young  and  old  in  a  rather  vague  and  meaning- 
less way,  implying,  I  suppose,  that  it  differs  somehow  or 
other  from  the  world  of  other  days. 

In  what,  then,  does  this  difference  consist?  Surely  it 
cannot  refer  to  size,  for  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change 
in  that  respect  for  many  thousands  of  years;  nor  can  it  have 
reference  to  its  antiquity,  for  time  deals  gently  with  the 
everlasting  hills  whose  icy  summits  still  pierce  the  eternal 
solitude  of  the  upper  air  while  summer  at  their  feet  is  scat- 
tering richest  blessings  everywhere. 

It  cannot  mean  that  its  beauty  has  faded,  for  it  is  as 
fair  as  it  was  the  day  when  fashioned  by  the  Creator's  hand 
and  dropped  among  the  stars  to  fulfill  its  high  destiny. 

The  sunshine  is  as  warm  and  bright  as  of  yore,  the  breezes 
are  as  soft  and  balmy,  the  sky  is  just  as  blue,  and  the  seasons 
come  and  go  with  precisely  the  same  regularity  as  when 
sweet  spring  first  donned  her  daisy  flecked  robe  of  green. 

The  heart  of  dear  old  Mother  Nature  is  just  as  tender 
and  her  solicitude  for  all  her  children  is  just  as  great  as  when 
the  stars  sang  the  grand  anthem  of  love,  proclaiming  the 
birth  of  a  new  world,  the  advent  of  man — the  wonder  of 
the  universe. 

"The  world  of  today,"  therefore,  must  have  reference 
to  ourselves  or  to  mankind  in  general. 
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In  what  respect  do  we  differ  from  the  generations  that 
have  passed  away?  They  toiled,  fought  and  wept  just  as 
we  do  today  and,  like  us,  they  had  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows,  their  successes  and  their  misfortunes.  Each  gene- 
ration added  something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
so  the  experience  of  one  generation  became  the  property 
of  succeeding  generations.  This  accumulation  of  knowledge 
is  not  of  recent  growth.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
earliest  ages  and  is  the  result  of  human  experience.  The 
great  truths  and  principles  which  underlie  human  progress 
were  baptized  in  blood  and  tears  and  were  sanctified  by  a 
Gethsemane  or  a  Calvary.  Great  blessings  are  the  offspring 
of  pain  and  sorrow.  The  best  that  is  in  a  man  or  in  a  nation 
manifests  itself  after  a  great  calamity  or  great  affliction. 
A  process  of  purification  seems  to  set  in  which  strengthens 
and  refines  our  virtues  and  polishes  and  sharpens  our  intel- 
lects. 

We  of  today  are  the  heirs  of  the  greatness  and  nobility 
of  our  sires.  Through  their  privations,  self  sacrifice  and 
labor  we  now  enjoy  this  magnificent  civilization,  a  heritage 
so  grand  and  so  great  that  no  human  mind  is  able  to  compre- 
hend even  a  hundredth  part  of  its  vastness. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  single  branch  in  biology  or  science 
and  it  will  occupy  to  the  full  the  life  of  the  most  industrious 
and  enthusiastic  student  who  may  have  adopted  these  or 
any  other  line  of  thought  as  his  special  study.  Indeed  the 
magnitude  and  the  complexity  of  the  whole  is  far  beyond 
our  conception  and  baffles  the  ability  of  the  most  astute 
statistician  to  enumerate,  let  alone  to  describe  and  classify. 

With  all  this  knowledge  ready  to  our  hand,  with  the 
forces  of  nature  subservient  to  our  will,  with  the  secrets  of 
sea,  earth  and  air  laid  bare  before  us,  with  the  most  distant 
land  or  people  brought  to  our  very  door,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  world  of  today  is.  in  our  estimation,  the  climax  of 
human  effort,  and  this  the  grandest  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  race?  We  differ  from  the  people  of  other  times  only  in 
degree,  having  more  knowledge  we  have  broader  views  of 
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life,  of  duty  and  of  responsibility.  Love  has  taken  the  place 
of  hatred  and  bigotry;  benevolence  sits  where  selfishness 
and  intolerance  once  held  sway.  The  barriers  which  sepa- 
rated communities,  nations  and  religions  have  been  thrown 
down. 

We  are  learning  to  respect  each  other;  we  are  kinder  in 
our  thoughts  and  more  considerate  in  our  manners;  we 
sympathize  with  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  and  every 
day  brings  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  recognition  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  defective  classes  are  cared  for  as  never  before.  A 
hundred  years  ago  mad  houses  were  places  of  unspeakable 
horror  and  misery,  now  they  are  hospitals  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  intelligence  and  wealth  can 
provide.  Schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  feeble-minded  are 
founded  in  every  State  in  Christendom  and  missionaries 
have  established  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  India,  Japan,  Corea  and  China. 

At  first  schools  for  the  blind  were  simply  asylums  or 
workshops,  and  the  inmates  were  considered  a  class  apart  or 
paupers. 

But  now  they  are  schools  modeled  after  the  best  schools 
for  the  sighted  and  the  pupils  attending  them  are  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  students  attending  any  other  institution 
of  learning. 

We  of  today  cannot  even  form  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  tremendous  task  the  pioneers  in  this  work  found  before 
them.  There  were  very  few  instances  within  their  knowledge 
of  blind  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  infirmity,  had  become 
successful.  They  could  not  urge  these  isolated  cases  as 
proof  that  all  blind  persons  might,  with  a  little  help,  be  made 
just  as  successful.  They  had  no  precedent  for  their  acts. 
There  was  no  well  marked  line  for  their  guidance  except  the 
command  of  the  Master  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  raise 
the  lowly,  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  broken-hearted.  How 
well  and  how  nobly  they  performed  the  task  is  attested  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America. 
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We  cannot  find  words  to  adequately  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  noble  men  and  women  who  freely  gave  their  money, 
sympathy  and  love  for  the  improvement  and  uplifting  of 
so  many  unfortunate  fellow  creatures.  They  brought 
heaven  down  to  earth,  and,  like  the  gods  of  old,  where  e'er 
they  walked  blessings  followed  in  their  steps. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  money  and  energy  were  wasted 
in  trying  to  find  the  best  way  to  reach  the  proposed  end. 
Nearly  every  organization  had  its  own  theory,  its  own  way 
of  getting  at  things,  hence  there  were  many  grave  mistakes 
made.  Steps  had  to  be  retraced  and  a  fresh  start  taken. 
To  be  sure  it  was  discouraging,  but  every  new  enterprise 
must  pass  through  the  experimental  period  before  principles 
are  established  or  methods  proven .  satisfactory.  Another 
hindrance  to  progress  was  the  dense  ignorance  of  many  of 
the  persons  placed  in  charge  of  these  institutions.  They 
actually  knew  nothing  of  the  history  and  development 
of  their  educational  system,  of  the  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  it  passed,  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
it  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  of  the  schemes  that  were 
tried  and  abandoned,  of  the  methods  and  appliances  which 
were  found  worthless  and  thrown  aside,  but  they  set  to 
work  to  evolve  from  their  inner  consciousness  plans  and 
inventions  they  hoped  would  make  them  famous.  The 
new  systems  discovered  were  old  systems  discarded  years 
before,  and  the  new  appliances  might  date  back  to  the 
paleolithic  age,  so  they  kept  on  threshing  the  old  straw, 
serving  their  pupils  with  musty,  dead  chaff  instead  of  the 
living  golden  grains  of  knowledge. 

But  now  instructors  in  these  schools  realize  that  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  it  is  unnecessary  to  depart  very  far  from 
the  usual  course  pursued  in  the  education  of  the  seeing. 
Tt,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  senses  are  the 
only  avenues  of  communication  between  the  brain  and  the 
external  world,  and  if  from  any  cause  one  of  these  senses 
becomes  useless  and  unable  to  perform  its  function,  com- 
munication through  that  sense  with  the  outer  world  is 
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impossible.  Nor  can  the  other  senses  take. its  place  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  sense  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses dead.  We,  therefore,  have  only  the  remaining 
senses  through  which  to  gather  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence necessary  to  place  us  on  that  phne  occupied  by  out 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  we  consider  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  all 
knowledge  is  received  through  the  organ  of  vision,  it  is  no 
easy  undertaking  to  make  up  this  great  deficiency  in  power, 
this  almost  insurmountable  barrier  which  handicaps  the 
blind  in  every  pursuit  and  calling  of  life. 

But  with  the  help  which  our  broader  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health,  of  diseases  acquired  and  inherited,  of  the 
remedies  to  prevent  and  to  cure  them,  of  a  purer  and  cleaner 
life  and  of  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  our  offspring  and 
to  humanity — coming  generations  will  occupy  a  much 
higher  plane  than  we  of  the  twentieth  century. 

"All  the  best  things  and  treasures  of  this  world  are  not 
to  be  produced  by  each  generation  for  itself;  but  we  are  all 
intended,  not  to  carve  our  work  in  snow  that  will  melt, 
but  each  and  all  of  us  to  be  contiually  rolling  a  great  white 
gathering  snow  ball,  higher  and  higher,  larger  and  larger, 
along  the  Alps  of  human  power." 

John  V.  Armstrong. 
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Relating  to  the  Blind* 

(In  the  Department  of  the  West  Virginia  Tablet  edited  by 
Professor  H.  H.  Johnson,  the  following  article  by  Frederick  Haskins 
appears.  Agreeing  with  Professor  Johnson  that  it  should  have  wide 
publicity  I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  it  in  this  report.) 


THE  GREAT  UPLIFT. 


New  York  City,  Nov.  28. — For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  a  special  commission  is  at  work 
solely  on  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  blindness  and 
its  cure.  This  commission  is  one  from  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  Misses  Holt,  and 
with  Richard  Watson  Gilder  as  president.  It  already  has 
its  filing  cabinets  filled  with  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
blind  in  the  States.  When  the  commission  has  completed 
the  details  of  its  work,  the  movement  for  uplift  among  the 
blind  can  be  more  intelligeently  directed. 

By  such  work  as  this  a  new  world  for  the  blind  is  being 
opened  here  in  New  York  and  other  cites.  For  centuries 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  humanity  to  consider  the  blind 
as  a  people  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Modern  philanthropy  reasons  otherwise,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  modern  world  is  falling  in  with  the  better 
idea  is  startling.  The  new  way  is  to  consider  the  blind  as 
if  they  are  normal  people,  instead  of  segregating  them  in 
isolated  places.  Chicago  has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  them  in 
schools  with  seeing  children  with  special  instruction  for  them. 
The  plan  has  proved  so  successful  that  its  general  adoption 
is  being  urged.  Under  the  new  order  of  things  the  blind 
are  being  trained  to  do  work  that  seeing  folk  have  always 
done.  The  blind  stenographer,  telephone  operator,  basket- 
maker,  rug  weaver,  seamstress,  masseur,  barber,  teacher, 
piano  tuner,  mattressmaker  and  broommaker  are  no  longer 
novel  things. 
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It  isn't  charity  that  the  blind  of  the  world  want.  They 
want  opportunity  to  use  their  hands  and  their  brains,  and 
when  that  opportunity  is  given  they  do  certain  work  as  well 
as  seeing  people.  Aside  from  their  industrial  achievements, 
they  have  been  given  a  new  lease  of  life,  have  found  a  reason 
for  existence.  The  blind  are  glad  that  as  children  the 
municipalities  and  States  are  educating  them;  that  as  aged 
people  they  are  being  housed  and  sometimes  pensioned. 
But  they  ask  also  the  privilege  of  becoming  industrial 
factors  in  the  work-a-day  world  where  they  can  make  their 
own  way  and  find  an  outlet  for  their  pent-up  energies. 
This  the  world  has  been  reluctant  to  give  until  now. 

The  biggest  strides  in  the  education  and  general  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  blind  have  been  made  in  the 
past  ten  years.  One  of  the  biggest  helps  given  them  is  the 
Matilda  Zeigler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  published  here  in 
New  York  under  the  management  of  Walter  C.  Holmes. 
Equipped  and  maintained  solely  by  Mrs.  Zeigler  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $20,000  a  year  as  a  perpetual  gift  to  the  blind  of 
the  United  States,  the  magazine  has  the  largest  printing 
plant  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  It  is  printed  both  in  New 
York  Point  and  American  Braille,  so  the  reader  may  have 
a  choice,  and  8,000  copies  are  sent  out  to  a  possible  12,000 
readers. 

Blind  people  help  make  the  magazine,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Holmes  ultimately  to  have  all  possible  work  done 
by  them.  One  of  the  blind  proofreaders  is  now  in  his  third 
year  in  Columbia  College,  and  this  is  helping  him  through. 
There  are  several  blind  girls  assembling  the  printed  sheets 
ready  for  the  binder,  and  these  have  not  yet  made  a  mistake 
in  their  work.  One  is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  widow  who  is  janitress  in  an  apart- 
ment house.  The  girl  had  never  been  known  to  smile  until 
she  began  to  work  in  the  magazine  office  and  found  herself 
a  useful  factor  in  the  world.  For  as  Helen  Keller  has  truth- 
fully said,  "  the  burden  of  the  blind  is  not  their  blindness, 
but  their  idleness." 
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The  Magazine  Stimulating  the  Blind  to  Literary 

Work. 

Some  months  ago  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  3,000- 
word  story  sent  in  by  the  blind.  More  than  a  hundred 
stories  were  received,  and  some  were  of  such  merit  that  the 
editor  was  able  to  sell  them  to  other  magazines.  One  of 
the  prize  winners,  a  Maryland  girl,  was  so  encouraged  by 
her  success  that  she  has  gone  to  work  with  a  will  short- 
story  writing,  and  already  has  had  three  stories  accepted 
by  magazines  for  the  seeing. 

Romance,  material  of  general  interest,  and  the  discussion 
of  current  events  make  up  the  subject  of  the  magazine. 
The  last  number  had  for  its  cover  page  a  raised  map  of  the 
Balkans,  with  explanatory  marginal  notes.  A  coming 
number  will  have  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  that  can 
be  cut  in  sections  and  furnish  instructive  and  diverting  occu- 
pation for  the  readers  for  many  hours.  A  very  old  lady 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Zeigler  not  long  ago :  "If  I  had  only  had  your 
magazine  when  I  lost  my  sight  I  would  never  have  been  out 
•  of  the  world  all  these  twenty-one  years  that  I  have  been." 

One  department  is  devoted  to  the  printing  of  letters  from 
the  successful  blind.  They  tell  what  they  have  done,  and 
from  their  work  others  gain  inspiration. 

Of  the  70,000  blind  in  the  United  States  only  about 
one-fifth  can  read,  yet  modern  philanthrophy  is  instituting 
a  system  of  home  teaching  that  may  lift  the  remaining 
56,000  into  the  reading  world.  Overbrook,  Pa.,  with  its 
world-famous  institution  for  instruction  of  the  blind,  sends 
teachers  to  the  blind  in  their  homes  throughout  the  State. 
New  York  pays  $350  a  year  for  the  education  of  each  blind 
child  placed  in  the  school.  Massachusetts  spends  $5,000 
a  year  teaching  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  Rhode 
Island  spends  $2,500,  and  Delaware  $3,120  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Chicago  Woman's  Club  maintain  home  teachers  for  the  blind 
in  their  respective  cities. 
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Of  the  70,000  who  are  blind,  25,000  are  needlessly  so. 
Between  6,000  and  7,000  are  blind  from  ophthalmia,  and 
every  one  of  these  could  have  had  the  eye-sight  saved  by 
the  very  simplest  measures  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  is  working  to  prevent  oph- 
thalmia by  sending  out  pamphlets  that  state  the  simplest 
rules  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born  baby,  and 
hope  by  this  means  to  save  many. 

The  causes  of  blindness  are  many.  There  are  burns 
from  acids  that  are  neglected,  and  the  eyes  lost.  There  is 
an  alarming  percentage  of  blindness  as  a  result  of  Fourth  of 
July  celebration,  and  the  American  Medical  Association  is 
making  inquiry  into  the  question.  Many  cases  of  sore  eyes 
leading  to  blindness  are  contracted  in  school  washrooms, 
and  many  from  bad  light.  This  last  has  become  so'  notice- 
able that  Philadelphia  made  a  special  study  of  eye  strain 
not  long  ago.  There  are  also  congenital  defects  that  pro- 
duce blindness.  Another  cause  for  blindness  among  rural 
folk  is  the  bad  roads.  An  accident  to  the  eyes  or  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  disease  is  often  neglected  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  to  a  doctor.  The  duty  for  the  cor- 
rection of  these  evils  lies  with  the  State,  with  the  public, 
and  with  the  medical  fraternity.  When  these  work  in  con- 
cert with  the  societies  and  institutions  already  in  existence, 
most  of  the  needless  darkness  will  soon  be  dissipated. 
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To  the  Parents  of  Seeing  Children 
and  of  Blind  Children* 

(Translated  from  the  Report  for  1893  of  the  Private  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Linz,  in  upper  Austria,  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Principal 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind). 


I. 

What  Shall  Parents  Do  to  Keep  their  Seeing  Children 
from  Becoming  Blind. 

If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God  and  take 
every  care  to  preserve  it,  giving  special  heed  to  the  following 
suggestions : 

1.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse  shall 
cleanse  its  eyes  properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 
You  should  yourself  examine  your  child's  eyes  daily  for 
the  first  week;  and  if  the  slightest  redness  or  mattery  dis- 
charge appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  physician  at  once 
and  follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you  be  un- 
able to  get  him  immediately,  cleanse  the  child's  eyes  as 
often  as  a  trace  of  matter  appears  in  them,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  clean  linen  rag  or  an  absolutely  clean  bit  of 
sponge.  Wash  from  the  nose  outward  over  the  place 
where  the  lids  separate.  Besides  doing  this,  you  should 
keep  upon  the  eye  a  fine  linen  rag,  which  must  be  kept  cold 
either  by  dipping  it  in  ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces 
of  ice.  This  rag  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  must  be  ex- 
changed for  a  cold  one  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm. 
In  case  one  eye  only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not 
to  touch  the  well  eye  with  the  rag,  the  sponge,  or  the  water 
used  upon  the  affected  eye.  This  inflammation  of  the  eye 
of  the  newly  born  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Unless  the 
proper  means  be  immediately  employed,  the  inflammation 
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generally  destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out  of  every  one 
hundred  blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty-five  have  lost 
their  sight  from  this  disease.  But  if  you  call  in  the  physi- 
cian at  once  and  follow  out  his  advice,  you  may  confidently 
hope  that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Never  suffer  your  children  to  play  with,  or  even  to 
handle,  objects  such  as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy 
pistols,  crossbows  and  explosives,  with  which  they  can  eas- 
ily injure  their  sight.  Nine  per  cent  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  their  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means 
of  such  articles.  Even  if  one  eye  only  is  wounded,  there 
is  still  great  danger  that  the  other  will  become  affected 
through  sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence  in  all  cases  of 
injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus 
fever,  you  must  follow  carefully  the  directions  of  the  physi- 
cian, even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over,  for  any  neg- 
lect may  bring  on  blindness.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
blind  children,  nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness 
of  this  kind.  Should  you  notice  during  the  sickness  that 
the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the  physician's  attention  to  the 
fact. 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically,  and  have 
scrofula  or  scrofulous  tendencies,  there  is  always  danger 
of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of  blindness.  Eight  per  cent  of 
all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this  way.  Look  to  it, 
therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are  well 
taken  care  of;  that  they  eat  good  and  easily  digestible 
food,  like  milk,  eggs  and  meat;  and  that  they  play  much 
in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice  your  children 
may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in 
the  twilight,  or  in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  or  by  any  like  occupation.  If  you  do,  they 
are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become  near-sighted,  or, 
indeed,  to  lose  their  eyesight. 
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6.  Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the 
physician  has  examined  their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether 
they  need  glasses,  and,  if  so,  what  kind  they  need. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's 
eyes,  you  are  most  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  physi- 
cian at  once. 

II. 

How  Shall  Parents  Manage  their  Blind  Children  in 
their  Early  Years  at  Home,  and  How 
Bring  them  Up? 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it 
to  you  to  be  tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you 
give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives  to  grow  up,  it  will  be  a  capa- 
ble and  happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its  place  in  life, 
and  will  bring  comfort  to  you;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit 
of  humanity,  a  burden  both  to  you  and  to  itself.  Hence, 
attend  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing 
child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body 
and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  use  its  hands, 
give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to  it,  and  give 
it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and  arouse 
its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing 
children  learn. 

3.  Do  not  let  the  child  sit  long  at  one  place  alone  and 
unoccupied,  but  encourage  it  /to  go  about  in  the  room,  in 
the  house,  in  the  yard,  and,  when  older,  even  about  the 
town.    Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, to  wash  itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its 
clothes,  and,  when  at  table,  to  use  properly  spoon,  fork 
and  knife.    A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well 
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as  a  seeing  child,  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in 
doing  them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It 
cannot  see  how  others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  its  companions.  Some  of  the 
most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rocking 
the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 
the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping 
and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in 
sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe  such  practices  in  your  child, 
you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them  up ;  for 
if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling  may  be 
unable  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible 
with  seeing  children  and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of 
doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walking,  and  direct  it 
in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to  sit 
still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a 
doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch 
and  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world 
about  it,  you  must  let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can 
get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space  and* distance 
by  actual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch, 
let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants 
and  coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in 
household  duties.  Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to 
shell  or  pick  over  beans,  peas,  or  nuts;  to  clean  furniture 
and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to  grind  the  coffee; 
to  peel  potatoes;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden;  to  feed 
the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You 
can  always  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handi- 
work, such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the  hair,  and  in  coarse 
knitting. 

9.  Speak  to  your  child  much  and  often;  for  since  it 
cannot  read  the  loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face, 
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it  has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child  fre- 
quently what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask  many 
questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child,  for  the 
blind  child  is  more  attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the 
seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason  retains  it  better. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge 
in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one 
else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only  discourage  and 
depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to  keep 
it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive 
cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later  in 
life,  and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  •  A 
good  memory  later  will  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  to 
commit  to  memory  such  proverbs,  short  poems  and  stories 
as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be 
developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 
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A  Word  to  Parents* 


The  sixty-fifth  session  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  opened  Tuesday,  September  1,  1908. 

The  faculty  consists  of  cultured  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
graduates  of  our  best  schools  and  colleges.  Their  earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm  and  scholarship  will,  I  believe,  make  the 
year  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  successful  in  the  annals 
of  the  school. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  good  for  children 
in  our  care  parents  must  heartily  co-operate  with  the  school 
authorities. 

Have  your  children  enter  the  first  of  September  and  insist 
that  they  come  with  the  determination  to  learn  and  to  be 
obedient  and  contented.  We  don't  want  children  who 
can't  learn  nor  children  who  won't  learn. 

Counsel  your  children  in  matters  of  behavior  and  let 
them  clearly  understand  that  you  will  not  shield  them  in 
misconduct. 

Pupils  should  not  be  taken  out  of  school  before  the  close 
of  the  session.  I  earnestly  advise  that  children  remain  at 
school  during  Christmas  holidays.  As  only  one  or  two 
days  are  given  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  it 
incurs. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  and  at  all  other  times  that 
reduced  railroad  rates  are  given  quite  a  number  of  parents 
and  relatives  come  to  the  school  to  visit  the  children.  As 
our  room  is  limited  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  care  for  them, 
the  Trustees  feel  constrained  to  make  the  ruling  that  visi- 
tors cannot  be  entertained  at  the  school. 

There  is  a  number  of  good  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
in  the  city  where  accommodation  can  be  secured  at  reason- 
able rates. 

If  parents  wish  they  may  take  their  children  from  school 
to  remain  with  them  while  they  are  in  the  city. 
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Visitors  are  received  at  the  school  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  8 :00  a.  m.  to  12 :00  m.,  and  from 
2:00  p.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  and  all  are  welcome  and  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  the  school  during  these  hours. 

Three  quarterly  examinations  are  held  during  the  year. 
The  result  of  these  examinations  is  written  in  a  report  which 
is  sent  to  the  parents  of  each  child. 

Read  your  child's  reports.  If  they  show  good  scholar- 
ship and  good  deportment  write  to  him  expressing  your 
pride  and  pleasure  in  his  progress,  in  his  standing  in  classes 
and  in  his  manly  conduct ;  but,  if  on  the  contrary,  his  schol- 
arship is  poor  and  deportment  low  write  your  sorrow  and 
disappointment  and  insist  upon  immediate  improvement. 
Perfect  scholarship  and  perfect  deportment  are  each  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

As  a  rule  low  scholarship  and  bad  conduct  are  the  result 
of  laziness  and  disobedience. 

All  children  like  the  approval  of  the  home  folks,  and  if 
you  show  interest  in  their  work  it  will  arouse  their  ambition 
and  make  them  more  determined  to  win  your  commenda- 
tion. 

Parents  will  be  informed  immediately  by  letter,  telegram 
or  telephone  in  case  of  serious  illness  of  pupils. 

Boxes  sent  to  children  must  not  contain  preserves, 
jellies,  nor  meats  of  any  kind.  The  food  we  give  is  whole- 
some and  abundant  and  served  regularly,  and  the  dainties 
contained  in  these  boxes  are  eaten  between  meals  and  often 
produce  serious  illness.  Boxes  sent  by  express  must  be 
prepaid. 

All  money,  money  orders  or  checks  should  be  sent  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  Superintendent.  As  soon  as  re- 
ceived a  receipt  will  be  sent  you  and  the  amount  placed  to 
the  credit  of  your  child. 

Pupils  are  positively  forbidden  to  borrow  money  from 
teachers,  from  each  other  or  from  any  one  connected  with 
the  school.    They  are  likewise  forbidden  to  borrow  clothing. 
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The  child's  name  must  be  written  plainly  in  indelible 
ink  on  even'  garment. 

Write  to  your  children  regularly  and  often,  especially 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  fill  your  letters  with  sunshine 
and  love  and  encouragement  and  hope  for  a  successful  and 
happy  life,  and  our  united  efforts  can  hardly  fail  of  accom- 
plishing what  we  all  desire. 

Help  us  to  cultivate  manly  and  womanly  qualities  in 
your  children.  Let  us  impress  upon  them  that  when  edu- 
cated they  can  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  that  they 
can  bless  the  world  with  their  intelligence,  their  energies 
and  their  moral  force  as  factors  in  our  civilization. 
Very  respectfully. 

John  V.  Armstrong, 
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General  Information  Concerning  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind* 


The  school  is  admirably  and  beautifully  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Union  depot  and  less  than  half  that  distance  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Central  and  the  Illinois  Central  depot. 

Electric  cars  pass  the  gate,  making  the  school  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  good  people  of  the  State,  in  1844,  founded  this 
school  for  those  unfortunate  children  who  by  reason  of  de- 
fective vision  could  not  attend  the  ordinary  schools. 

They  felt  that  right  and  justice  demanded  that  some 
provision  must  be  made  whereby  blind  children  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education.  They  reasoned 
that  if  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 
child  blessed  with  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — the  sense  of 
sight — then  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  necessary  that  the 
blind  be  educated  and  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  the  pathetic  and  pitiable  condition  of  the 
blind  who  are  uneducated — cut  off  from  most  of  the  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  of  youth;  a  burden  to  their  friends 
for  their  daily  bread;  led  from  place  to  place,  perhaps  by 
unwilling  hands;  objects  of  pity,  and  sometimes  of  aversion; 
their  untutored  minds  and  rude  manners  made  the  subject 
of  jest  and  ridicule;  without  hope,  and  seemingly  forgotten 
of  heaven,  their  lot  is  indeed  lamentable  and  miserable 
beyond  description.  But  education  changes  this.  The  light 
of  knowledge  fills  the  soul,  quickens  the  perceptions,  exer- 
cises the  faculties,  unfolds  and  develops  man's  entire  nature, 
and  thus  the  blind  man  becomes  the  equal  of  his  more  fortu- 
nate brothers  and  sisters.  But  that  is  not  all,  it  refines  the 
manners,  does  away  with  oddities  and  peculiarities;  it  en- 
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courages  hope;  awakes  ambition  and  teaches  him  to  earn 
his  bread  and  know  what  independence  means. 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Its 
province  is  to  receive  and  educate  children  whose  defective 
sight  bars  them  from  the  ordinary  schools.  In  addition  to 
tuition,  the  school  gives  books,  board,  laundry  and  medical 
attendance  free.  Parents  are  only  required  to  furnish 
suitable  clothing  and  to  pay  transportation  to  and  from 
school.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  who  are 
not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental  or  moral  infirmity 
for  useful  instruction,  are  eligible  to  admission,  but  no  one 
whose  age  does  not  come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall 
be  received,  except  in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Parents  or  friends  desiring  admission  for  pupils  must  fill 
an  application  blank,  answering  truthfully  all  questions 
therein  contained,  and  it  must  be  signed  by  a  reputable 
physician  and  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent. 

School  opens  the  first  day  of  September  and  closes  the 
first  Wednesday  in  June. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  school 
at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  to  remain  until 
its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  exigency; 
and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  without  sufficient  reason,  the  right  of  such 
delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  shall  be  for- 
feited, at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

For  the  three  vacation  months  all  pupils  return  to  their 
homes.  Indigent  pupils  must  be  cared  for  by  guardians 
or  by  the  counties  from  which  they  come. 

At  the  opening  of  school  teachers  are  sent  to  various 
points  to  meet  the  children  and  accompany  them  to  school, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  term  they  accompany  them  to  the 
same  points. 

An  eminent  Ophthalmologist  is  connected  with  the  school 
who  examines  the  eyes  of  each  child  on  its  admission,  and 
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if  aught  can  be  done  to  mitigate  pain,  to  improve  vision,  or 
happily,  to  restore  sight,  it  is  done  without  delay. 

The  school  physician  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  prac- 
titioners of  the  city  and  occupies  a  chair  in  one  of  our  med- 
ical colleges. 

There  is  also  a  sick  nurse  who  gives  her  entire  time  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  administers  to  all  those  with  ordinary 
ills  and  ailments.  Two  governesses,  who  have  charge  of 
the  smaller  boys  and  girls,  see  that  they  are  tidy  and  clean 
and  teach  them  to  dress  their  hair  and  their  persons  neatly 
and  decently. 

A  matron  presides  over  the  culinary  department  and 
sees  that  the  food  is  properly  prepared,  properly  served, 
and  that  every  one  has  enough. 

Manual  training,  which  has  been  introduced  in  many  of 
the  public  schools  and  has  been  found  of  so  much  practical 
benefit  to  their  pupils,  has  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  this  school  from  its  establishment.  Here 
boys  learn  the  use  of  tools;  to  make  hammocks,  brooms, 
mattresses,  to  cane  chairs  and  to  tune  pianos;  while  the 
girls  learn  to  sew,  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothes  and 
also  fashion  many  fancy  articles  in  worsted,  raffia  and  beads. 

The  school  is  carefully  graded,  requiring  in  the  literary 
department  the  services  of  eight  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country.  The  course 
of  study  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  our  foremost  pre- 
paratory schools. 

The  musical  department,  which  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  excellence,  engages  six  well  trained  musicians  who  thor- 
oughly instruct  the  pupils  in  piano,  pipe  organ  and  vocal 
music  and  also  in  theory  and  in  harmony. 

As  so  many  of  the  children  come  to  us  weak,  awkward 
and  poorly  developed,  we  find  it  very  beneficial  to  give  them 
careful  and  sytematic  physical  training,  for  a  strong,  whole- 
some, well  developed  body  is  the  prime  requisite  in  a  success- 
ful development  of  the  intellect.    A  physical  culture  teacher, 
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therefore,  is  employed  and  combines  with  this  physical 
training  the  art  of  correct  reading  or  elocution. 

A  large  number  of  reports  of  the  school,  and  circular  let- 
ters, giving  information  concerning  the  school,  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  teachers  travels  during  the  summer  months 
visiting  parents  of  blind  children,  explaning  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  taught  and  the  care  they  receive. 

Many  parents  are  very  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
afflicted  children  and  must  see  a  representative  of  the  school 
before  consenting  to  send  their  children  to  us. 

For  further  information  address  the  Superintendent. 
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Application  Blank* 

(To  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.) 


1.  What  is  applicant's  name?     

color?    sex?   age?   postoffice? 

2.  Has  applicant  ever  attended  school?   ..If  so, 

what  was  the  cause  of  stopping?   

3.  Is  applicant  totally  or  partially  blind?   

4.  Was  applicant  born  blind?   

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  or  defective  sight? 


6.  Are  applicant's  parents  living?  .... 

7.  Is  either  father  or  mother  blind  in  whole  or  in  part? 


8.  Are  any  relatives  of  applicant  either  blind  or  near- 
sighted?      

9.  Are  the  parents  able  to  pay  expense  of  travel  and 
supply  clothes  for  the  pupil  while  at  school?.  

10.  If  parents  are  not  living  or  unable  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  who  will  agree  to  do  so?    

11.  Name  of  parents  or  guardian  

12.  Parent's  postomce.—  .    Nearest 

railroad  station    :  


Form  of  Certificate  to  be  Filled 
Family  Physician* 


I,  a  regular  practicing  physician  at     ,  do 

certify  that  I  have  thoroughly  examined    

and  find  that   is  of  sound  mind  and  is  free  from 

epilepsy  or  any  contagious  disease,  and  by  reason  of  de- 
fective sight  cannot  attend  the  public  schools. 
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Clothing  Requisition* 


Each  child  on  entering  the  school  must  be  supplied 
with  the  following  quantity  of  clothing  of  good  material 
or  the  means  to  purchase  same : 


FOR  boys. 

2  suits  for  week-day  wear. 

1  suit  for  Sunday  wear. 

3  col.  and  one  white  shirt. 

2  night  shirts. 

6  pair  socks  or  stockings. 

1  woolen  and  1  straw  hat. 

2  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

3  pair  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  toothbrush. 


FOR  GIRLS. 

2  dresses  for  week-day  wear. 
2  white  underskirts. 

2  colored  underskirts. 

3  night  dresses. 

6  pair  of  stockings. 

1  warm  jacket. 

3  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

3  pair  of  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  toothbrush. 


Small  boys  should  have  more  underwear  than  larger 
ones.  Their  pants,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  should  be  of 
washable  material  for  everyday  wear.  They  should  have 
six  waists  (instead  of  shirts)  and  an  extra  pair  of  trousers. 

Instead  of  a  dress  for  Sunday  wear,  the  girls  must 
bring  money  to  purchase  a  uniform  hat  and  dress.  This 
dress  is  made  in  the  sewing  room,  free  of  charge. 

Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  trunk  or  box  in 
which  to  keep  clothing.  Clothing  must  be  marked  with 
name. 

Parents  are  requested  to  thoroughly  repair  during  the 
summer  vacation  all  the  clothing  which  the  pupils  will 
bring  back  with  them  on  their  return  to  school. 
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BY-LAWS* 


Section  1.  The  school  shall  be  considered  a  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and  as  such  its  benefits  shall 
be  tendered  to  all  who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision, 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the  free  schools 
of-  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  at  the  school  on  the  19th  of  September,  December, 
March  and  June,  except  when  the  19th  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  then  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  18th.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec  3.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  custody  of  all  funds 
of  the  school.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  school,  and  shall  also  keep  a  full 
and  accurate  record  of  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  out  for 
the  account  of  the  school.  He  shall  examine  and  approve 
all  accounts  before  the  same  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  for  payment.  HQ  shall  retain  in 
his  possession  duplicate  copies  of  all  accounts  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comptroller  for  payment.  He  shall  see  that 
all  accounts  against  the  school  are  properly  and  correctly 
itemized  before  approving  same  for  payment. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  furnish  at- 
tested copies  of  the  same  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
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when  authorized  by  the  Board  so  to  do.  He  shall  issue  all 
notices  of  meetings  of  the  Board,  whether  stated  or  special 
meetings,  and  in  his  notices  of  special  meetings  shall  state 
the  particular  object  of  the  same.  He  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
three  members,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit 
the  school  once  at  least  in  every  month  during  the  session  or 
whenever  requested  by  the  Superintendent.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  orders  and  resolves 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall  also  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  school  in  all  its  departments,  direct  all 
necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  and  report  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  this  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  regular  officers  of  the  school  shall  consist 
of  the  Superintendent  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers 
(composing  the  necessary  instructors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments), a  physician,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  sick  nurse,  a 
matron,  an  engineer  and  a  night  watchman. 

In  order  to  insure  the  school  the  highest  possible  state 
of  efficiency  in  the  fullfillment  of  its  mission,  it  shall  be 
deemed  imperative  to  employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
teachers  and  other  officers,  and  to  provide  each  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  with  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of 
the  most  approved  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 

It  shall  be  considered  an  essential  feature  in-  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  School  Department  shall  provide  such  a  course  of 
study  and  training  as  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  all  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  and  store 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  each  may  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  happiness 
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and  usefulness  and  put  in  possession,  as  far  as  possible 
thereby,  of  an  available  and  honorable  means  of  self-support. 

The  Music  Department  shall  furnish  to  all  of  the  pupils 
the  most  approved  facilities  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
culture,  to  the  extent  of  their  individual  ability  in  that 
direction,  and  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  special  talents 
for  the  profession  of  music  it  shall  furnish  such  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  and  training  as  will  best  fit  them  for 
engaging  in  it  as  a  means  of  support. 

The  Industrial  Department  shall  supply  to  both  sexes 
of  the  pupils,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age, 
proper  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  such  manual  arts  as  will  tend  to  render  them  more 
self-reliant  in  a  general  way  and  at  the  same  time  contrib- 
ute, so  far  as  may  be,  to  their  maintenance  after  finishing 
their  course  of  instruction. 

The  Physical  Department  shall  embrace  a  thorough 
course  of  light  gymnastics  and  other  appropriate  exercises 
of  like  character,  together  with  other  approved  agencies, 
for  the  promotion  of  sound  health  and  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  Household  Department  shall  provide  all  needful 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  the  boarding  of  the 
officers  and  pupils,  the  care  of  patients  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  to  indigent  pupils,  and  every- 
thing of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupil  shall 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  but 
no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  brief 
daily  services  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  consisting 
of  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  officers  and  pupils,  when 
not  prevented  by  sickness.  There  shall  also  be  a  Sunday 
School,  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  and  teachers,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  pupils,  unless  excused  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  or  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Superin- 
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tendent.  The  pupils  should  at  all  times  be  encouraged  to 
attend  on  Sunday,  whenever  possible,  some  place  of  public 
worship. 

Sec.  S.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  school,  and  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
ness during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
shall  be  employed  in  the  school  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
He  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings,  grounds  and 
property  of  the  school,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  in  order  and  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  shall 
also  be  accountable  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of 
books  and  other  appliances  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  shall  make  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  supplies 
of  every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  shall  require  all 
parties  furnishing  an>-thing  for  the  use  of  the  school  to 
submit  to  him  itemized  and  detailed  statements,  which 
statements  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  monev  received  bv  him  from  any  source  on  account  of 
the  school  shall  be  paid  over  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  and 
his  receipt  taken  therefor.  He  shall  make  no  contract  for 
repairs  or  improvements  for  more  than  $10  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
pupils  received  into  the  school,  embracing  their  names  and 
ages,  the  cause  and  degree  of  their  blindness,  the  dates  of 
their  admission  and  discharge,  the  postoffice  address  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  such  other  information  con- 
cerning them  as  may  be  deemed  important.  He  shall  take 
such  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  dictated 
bv  the  Trustees.  He  shall  exercise  due  care  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  pupils  by  requiring  of  them  fre- 
quent and  thorough  ablutions,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  entire  abstinence  from  all  injurious  practices,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  good,  substantial  diet,  together  with  com- 
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fortable  sleeping  accommodations,  and  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness see  that  they  have  prompt  medical  treatment,  as  well 
as  every  other  necessary  attention.  He  shall  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  strict- 
est principles  of  morality;  and  while  he  is  enjoined  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pu- 
pils, he  shall  studiously  avoid  and  prevent  the  inculcation 
of  sectarian  views,  and  the  same  care  shall  also  be  observed 
in  regard  to  partisan  politics.  It  shall  be  considered  by 
him  an  essential  feature  in  the  management  of  the  school 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  intercourse  between  the  male 
and  female  pupils;  and  he  shall,  therefore,  see  that  they  are 
never  together  excepting  in  the  class  rooms  during  the 
hours  of  instruction,  or  in  the  presence  of  some  officer,  ft 
shall  be  his  duty  to  make  visits  to  the  various  class  rooms, 
working  rooms  and  shop  during  the  hours  of  instruction  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him- 
self informed  as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of  pupils, 
and  for  making  such  suggestions  to  the  instructors  as  he 
may  deem  useful. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require,  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment, quarterly  examinations;  and  a  report  of  the 
standing  of  each  pupil  for  the  quarter,  both  in  scholarship 
and  deportment,  shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians/ 
and  a  record  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  school. 

While  the  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  pupils — the  pun- 
ishment to  be,  in  general,  reprimand  (public  or  private), 
suspension  for  a  limited  time  from  all  exercises,  depriva- 
tion of  privileges,  separate  confinement  and  other  light 
punishment — -he  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed 
to  expel  pupil  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  until  the 
facts  of  each  particular  case  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  expulsion  or  corporal  punishment  ordered  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  such  cor- 
poral punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
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providing  the  spanking  of  the  small  bovs  and  girls  by  the 
matron  or  governess  for  mild  offenses  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered an  infringement  of  this  rule. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require  that  the  food  provided 
be  of  the  same  quality,  prepared  and  served  the  same  for 
Superintendent,  officers  and  pupils.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
school,  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  and  of  the 
health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  school, 
which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  19th  of  June  in  each  year. 

Sec  9.  The  teachers,  matron,  physicians  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,  or  at  any  subsequent  or 
adjourned  meeting,  but  no  relative  of  any  Trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  of  said  positions.  The  du- 
ties and  hours  of  work  of  the  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  from 
duty  without  his  permission;  but  all  shall  be  in  their  re- 
spective class  rooms  or  work  rooms  promptly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  shall  perform  their  duties  with  energy 
and  spirit,  and  at  all  times  endeavor  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  all 
departments  under  their  control.  They  shall  exercise,  both 
during  the  hours  of  study  and  at  other  times,  a  close  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  pupils;  they 
shall  strictly  prevent  all  association  (except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study)  of  the  male  and  female  pupils;  and  they 
shall,  by  advice  and  example,  enforce  and  encourage  habits 
of  order,  punctuality,  regularity  of  conduct,  and  a  high 
moral  tone  among  the  pupils  generally.  Each  teacher  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  pupils  while ' 
under  his  or  her  particular  charge,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  to  lend  their  aid  at  all  times  to  the  Superintendent 
in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  pupils  by  judicious 
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advice  and  restraint,  and  by  reporting  to  him  any  disorderly 
conduct  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
school.  To  this  end  they  will  board  and  make  their  home 
at  the  institution,  except  when  a  special  agreement  is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  oversee  pupils  out  of  school 
hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment as  may  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent.  They 
will  spend  their  nights,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  the 
school,  except  as  they  may  be  excused  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Superintendent,  all  leaves  of  absence  granted 
to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose  and 
reported  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to 
the  highest  interest  of  the  school  and  unselfishly  to  give 
their  best  strength  to  promote  its  success;  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy,  or  evil  speaking  among 
themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gos- 
siping and  forming  cliques,  or  parties,  among  themselves 
or  with  pupils,  are  each  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Teachers 
will  meet  with  the  Superintendent,  whenever  by  him  re- 
quired to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him, 
and  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  Superintendent  at 
such  stated  intervals  as  he  may  determine  for  the  purpose 
of  conference,  instruction,  advice  and  common  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  classes,  places  of  duty  and  meals 
is  required  of  each  teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants  and  employes  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  demand,  solicit,  suggest,  accept,  or  receive  any 
fee,  gift,  present  or  gratuity  from  any  visitor,  pupil,  guard- 
ian, or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  such 
be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  Superintendent 
any  infraction  or  violation  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  de- 
corum, or  anything  affecting  the  good  name  of  the  school. 

No  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  the  school  shall 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  any  pupil,  except  as  pro- 
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vided  for  in  Section  8  hereof,  but  when  extreme  cases  of 
disobedience  occur,  such  as  merit  more  than  a  reprimand 
they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  letters  of  the  pupils  shall  be  read  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  mail  has  been  received,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  pupils  shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and 
shall  never  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation. 

No  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
to  any  pupil  from  the  premises  unless  authority  to  do  so 
is  especially  delegated  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  shall  preside  at  the  several  tables  in  the 
dining  room  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  teach- 
ing the  pupils  good  table  manners,  and  also  to  see  that  the 
food  is  properly  served,  and  that  the  servants  in  waiting 
attend  to  their  duties. 

Especially  shall  each  teacher  endeavor  to  advance  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  or  continuing  in  eccentric  personal 
habits  or  peculiarities,  and  to  teach  them  to  deport  them- 
selves in  a  courteous,  kindly  manner,  as  well  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  with  the  officers  of  the  school. 

In  cases  of  protracted  sickness  a  substitute  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  It  shall  be  under- 
stood that  the  time  of  the  teachers  belongs  to  the  school, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  respond  willingly  to  any  call 
made  upon  them,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  pupils. 

Sec.  10.  The  Matron,  shall  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendant,  have  supervision  of  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  school.  She  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, engage  the  female  servants  and,  with  the  same  approval, 
have  authority  to  discharge  them;  she  shall  exercise  close 
and  special  vigilance  over  the  work  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
preparation  of  food  and  shall  see  that  meals  are  punctually 
and  orderly  served  and  that  every  thing  connected  there- 
with is  scrupulously  clean. 

She  shall  also  have  supervision  of  girls  in  the  old  wing 
and  special  care  of  all  girls  over  fifteen. 
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She  shall  bear  a  maternal  relation  to  all  pupils,  and  she 
shall  co-operate  with  teachers  in  correcting  unbecoming  and 
peculiar  habits,  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
generosity  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  she 
shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  for  the 
performance  of  any  other  reasonable  service  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  the  school. 

The  Housekeeper  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
house  in  order  to  see  that  the  servants  have  faithfully  and 
thoroughly  discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  she 
shall  teach  the  pupils  personal  neatness  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  tidiness  of  their  bedrooms. 

She  shall  also  have  supervision  of  the  laundry. 

Neither  Matron,  Housekeeper,  Nurse  nor  Governess  shall 
be  absent  from  the  school  without  notifying  the  Superin- 
tendent and  receiving  his  consent  to  her  absence. 

Sec.  11.  The  Physician  shall  render  such  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  pupils  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  school.  He  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  consulting  physician;  and  he  shall  vac- 
cinate, upon  their  reception  into  the  school,  all  pupils  who 
have  not  been  previously  vaccinated. 

The  Ophthalmologist  shall  examine  each  child  on  its  en- 
trance and  shall  do  what  is  necessary  to  .mitigate  suffering, 
or  to  restore  vision  if  possible.  He  shall  at  all  times  give 
such  attention  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent  is  demanded,  and  he  shall  keep  record 
of  the  same. 

The  Sick  Nurse  shall  have  charge  of  the  sick  and  the 
rooms  assigned  to  the  sick  and  shall  receive  from  the  phy- 
sician instruction  regarding  medicine,  prescriptions  and  at- 
tention. She  shall  keep  the  rooms  and  patients  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  shall  report  daily  to  Superintendent  the 
•condition  of  each  patient  and  the  needs  of  the  department. 

Sec.  12.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  and  who  are  not 
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incapacitated  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral  infirmity  for 
useful  instruction,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  admis- 
sion as  pupils  of  the  school;  but  no  one  whose  age  does  not 
come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  be  received,  except 
in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

All  the  regular  pupils  shall  be  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school  at  the  commencement  of  each  session 
and  to  remain  until  its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  other  exigency;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  without  sufficient  reason, 
the  right  of  such  delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the 
school  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Pupils  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  public  concerts,  either 
during  the  session  or  the  vacation,  from  which  they  expect 
to  derive  pecuniary  benefit. 

No  female  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
under  any  circumstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  school,  or  some  other  person  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent; no  male  pupil  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
except  by  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  delegated  by 
him  to  do  so,  and  no  male  pupil  under  17  years  of  age  shall 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  a  reliable  person 
to  attend  him. 

Any  pupil  leaving  the  premises  without  permission  of 
the  Superintendent  will  be  guilty  of  a  grave  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  suspended  until  the  Executive  Committee  acts 
upon  the  case. 

Those  over  15  years  of  age  will  be  subject  to  expulsion. 

Any  boy  bringing  fireworks  or  liquor  upon  the  grounds, 
having  possession  of  fire  arms  or  smoking  on  the  premises 
shall  be  tried  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  in  its  dis- 
cretion expelled. 

No  communication  of  any  kind  between  the  sexes  shall 
be  allowed,  and  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  see  each  other 
except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  school. 
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Pupils  shall  be  required  at  all  times  to  render  to  teach- 
ers the  most  implicit  obedience  and  respect. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  credit  to 
themselves  shall  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  board.  The 
school  will  also  confer  medals  upon  those  who  have  finished 
the  course  in  music. 

Sec.  13.  The  Engineer  shall  have  full  charge  of  the 
heating  appartus  and  perform  any  light  mechanical  work 
about  the  house  the  Superintendent  may  require.  He  shall 
not  absent  himself  from  the  premises  without  permission 
of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Night  Watchman  shall  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  shall  be  responsible, 
while  on  duty,  for  the  safety  of  the  school  building  from 
fire,  and  for  the  security  of  the  whole  premises  from  rob- 
bery and  trespass.  He  shall  see  that  the  visitors  of  the 
servants  leave  promptly  at  10  p.  m.,  so  that  the  house  may 
be  duly  closed  and  secured  for  the  night,  and  any  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  the  servants  shall  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  one  annual  session  of  the 
school,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  September  and  clos- 
ing on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  June  following. 

During  the  session  no  officer  of  the  school  can  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  school  is  subject  to  instant  removal 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

SEC.  15.  The  school  for  the  colored  blind  occupies  a 
separate  building,  but  is  under  the  same  administration 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Sec.  16.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  shall  be 
admitted  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 
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As  the  blind  more  than  any  other  people  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  for  personal  entertainment  and 
pleasure  and  as  so  manv  of  their  lonely  hours  will  be  spent 
in  foolish  fancies  or  vain  miserable  brooding,  we  endeavor 
from  the  very  start  to  inculcate  a  fondness  for  reading,  a 
love  and  reverence  for  books.  The  advanced  pupils  are 
taught  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  great  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  past  and  also  of  the  present,  for  there  are  no 
better  companions  than  good  books  and  no  better  friends 
and  comforters  than  the  great  and  the  wise  who  have  given 
us  their  best  thoughts  and  have  told  us  of  their  trials,  their 
defeats  and  their  triumphs. 

He  who  trains  his.  niind  to  contemplate  lofty  themes, 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  company  of  philosophers  and  sages, 
occupies  a  position  unassailable  by  the  petty  cares  and  an- 
noyances of  every  day  life. 

His  thoughts  are  of  the  greatness,  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  universe  and  although  he  cannot  conceive 
nor  comprehend  a  trillionth  part  of  its  vastness  and  mag- 
nificence, he  is  brought  nearer  to  the  heart  of  nature,  is  lifted 
out  of  himself  and  comes  closer  to  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
all. 

Instead  of  questioning  doubt,  his  mind  is  filled  with 
adoration  and  love.  Instead  of  egotism  and  vanity,  humility 
and  charity  control  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  He 
is  a  lover  of  the  pure  and  beautiful.  His  impulses  are  noble, 
and  he  desires,  above  all,  to  possess  whatever  is  true  and 
whatever  is  good. 

In  1879  Congress  set  apart  $250,000,  the  interest  on  which 
was  to  be  used  for  printing  books  for  the  blind  of  this  country. 
This  amount  was  to  be  divided  among  the  various  State 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each. 
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By  this  generosity  we  have  accumulated  a  considerable 
number  of  books,  about  four  thousand  volumes. 

As  Congress  a  few  years  ago  allowed  embossed  books 
to  pass  through  the  mail  free  the  School  library  is  now  a 
circulating  library  for  the  blind  of  the  State. 

Those  requesting  books  should  state  plainly  subject  and 
volume  desired. 

Books  should  be  returned  promptly. 

Address,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  wrapper  write :  Free 
reading  matter  for  the  blind. 

Following  is  a  list  of  books  in  our  library: 


A  History  of  Our  Own  Times — McCarthy. 
Chambers'  History. 

Reading  from  English  History — Green. 

Stories  from  Scottish  History — Rolfe. 

History  of  Rome — Schmitz. 

History  of  Greece — Schmitz. 

Outlines  of  History — Swinton. 

Parley's  History. 

Old  Rome  and  Italy — Casleiar. 

War  of  Independence. 

Boone  and  Other  Pioneers — McClung. 

Politics  for  Young  Americans — Nordhoff. 


English  Braille. 


Analasis. 
Greek  Primer. 
Greek  Books. 
Cornelia  Nepotis. 
Iliad. 

Oration  of  Cicero. 
Odes  of  Horace. 


Principia. 
Vocabulary. 

D'  1/  Evangel  Sehu  St.  Jean.] 


La  Fontaine's  Fables. 
Monture  Le  Tarbuffie. 
Luke. 
St.  John. 


Line. 
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Among  the  Law  Makers — Edmund  Alton. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Compendium  of  American  Literature — Chapin. 

English  Literature — Brooke. 

Extracts  from  Verse  and  Prose — Howe. 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives — White. 

Goldsmith. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield — Goldsmith. 
Bitter  Sweet— Holland. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table — Holmes. 

Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table — Holmes. 

Grandfather's  Chair — Hawthorne. 

The  Marble  Faun — Hawthorne. 

Janet's  Repentance — Eliot. 

Paul  and  Virginia — St.  Pierre. 

Little  Women — Alcott. 

Gay's  Fables. 

Diamond — Anagnos. 

Stray  Chords — Anagnos. 

Burl— Heady. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Suedenburg. 
Story  of  the  Saracens — Gilman. 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World — Drummond. 
Selections  from  Character — Smiles. 
Public  School  Temperance — Richardson. 
Evils  of  Intemperance — The  Harvey  Boys. 
Selections  for  Declamations. 

Constitution  of  Man  Considered  in  Relation  to  External 

Objects. 

Wonders  of  the  Firmament — Proctor. 

Milton's  Books. 

Robinson. 

Recueil  Choise — Merilat. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature — Hooker. 

Fireside  Science — Nichols. 

Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity — Tyndall. 
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Theory  of  Sound — Blaserma. 

A  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terras — Wood. 

Marx  School  of  Music  

The  Dairyman's  Daughter — Richmond. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Robinson  Crusoe — Defoe. 

The  Stone  from  the  Wall — Gillespie. 

Beauties  of  Nature. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture — Ruskin. 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship — Carlyle. 
Ivanhoe — Scott. 

Lecture  on  the  English  Humorits — Thackeray. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop — Dickens. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities — Dickens. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth — Dickens. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Essay  on  Man — Pope. 

Essay  on  Milton — McCaulay. 

Essay  on  History — McCaulay. 

Essay  on  Pilgrim's  Progress — McCaulay. 

Warren  Hastings — McCaulay. 

Prize  Essays — Selected. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Enoch  Arden — Tennyson. 

Idyls  of  the  King — Tennyson. 

Bryant. 

Studies  in  Bryant. 

The  Wild  Gazelle— Byron. 

Hebrew  Melodies — Byron. 

Byron's  Poems. 

Burns'  Poems. 

Pied  Piper — Browning. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome — McCaulay. 

Marmion — Scott. 

Lady  of  the  Lake — Scott. 

Evangeline — Longfellow. 
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Pope's  Poems. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Lowell. 

Hamlet — Shakespeare . 

Study  of  Hamlet. 

Julius  Caesar. 

King  Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare — Dodd. 
Poetry  of  England. 
Poetry  of  America. 

Brief  Biographies  of  American  Presidents — Beard. 

Washington  Before  the  Revolution — Heady. 

Frederick  the  Great — McCaulay. 

Peter  the  Great— Motley. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— Hutton. 

Memoir  of  S.  G.  Howe — Julie  Ward  Howe. 

Ma  ho  me  t —  I  rvin  g. 

The  Four  Georges — Thackeray. 

All  the  Russians — Phillips. 

The  Land  of  the  Pyramids — Chesney. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Successors  to  Mahomet— Irving. 

Conquest  of  Peru — Prescott. 

Conquest  of  Granada. 

A  Hymn  Book. 

Collections  of  Hymns. 

New  Testament. 

Ninety  Bible  Stories — Selected. 

Gospel  of  Mark. 

Catholic  Catechism— O'Reilly. 

In  His  Name — Hale. 

Bible  Blessings — Newton. 

Stalker's  Life  of  Christ. 

Looking  Unto  Jesus — Mo  nod. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Bunyan. 

Blind  Child's  First  Book. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Countries — Taylor. 
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Fables  for  Children. 

Wee  Davie — McLeod. 

Atlas  —Mary  Hall. 

Our  World— Mary  Hall. 

Physical  Geography — Guyot. 

Dana's  Geological  Story. 

Shaller's  Geography. 

Principles  of  Zoology — Agazzis  &  Gould. 

Lockyer's  Astronomy. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry — Steele. 

Natural  Theology — Paley. 

Elementary  Physiology — Cutter. 

Elements  of  Philosophy. 

Hand  book  of  Natural  Philosophy— Rolfe  &  Gillet. 

Introduction  to  Political  Economy — Perry. 

Political  Economy — Perry. 

Civil  Government — Fiske. 

Cy  clo  pae  d  ia — Ho  we . 

Atlas  of  the  United  States — Howe. 

Young  Folk's  History  of  the  United  States — Higginson. 

History  of  the  United  States — Andrews. 

A  Short  English  History— Covell. 

Gardner's  Universal  History. 

On  the  Study  of  Words— Trench. 

Condensed  Etymology — Fortescue. 

Butler's  Grammar.  - 

Welsh's  Lessons  in  English. 

Principles  of  Rhetoric — Hill. 

A  Primer  of  American  Literature — Lawrence. 

The  Star  Readers. 

Child's  Third  Book. 

French  Colloquial  Phrases — Bolmer. 

Beginner's  Latin — Collar  &  Daniel. 

Latin  Vocabulary — Collar. 

Viri  Romae. 

Virgil's  Aeneid. 

Arithmetic  Reader. 
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Mental  Arithmetic — Colburn. 
Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures — Colburn  &  Emerson. 
Algebra — Robinson. 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Tables  of  Logarithms. 

Point. 

-Stories  About  Musicians — Ellet. 
Stories  of  Standard  Operas — Upton. 
Music  of  the  World — Scherley. 
Musical  History — Fillmore. 
Organ  Method — Strainer. 
Technic-Piano — Wait. 
Harmonic  Notation. 
Bible. 

Bible  Blessings — Newton. 
Stalker's  Life  of  Christ. 
Living  by  the  Spirit — Dresser. 
Conduct  of  Life — Emerson. 
Daily  Bread— Hale. 
Self  Help— Smiles. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World — Drummond. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Wee  Davie — McLeod. 

Nannette  and  Other  Stories — Weedman. 

Select  Stories  for  Children. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Queen's  Twins  and  Other  Stories — Jewett. 

Two  Little  Confederates — Page. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries — Taylor. 

A  Chapter  on  Animals. 

A  Chapter  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology — Bert. 
A  Chapter  on  Plants,  Stones  and  Soils — Bert. 
The  Story  of  the  Earth— Seeley. 
The  Story  of  the  Stars — Chambers. 
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The  Story  of  the  Solar  System — Chambers. 

The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilization  of  the  East — Anderson 

History  of  Civilization— Barnes. 

The^OlcT Pa ga n  Ci viliza t io ns — Lo  rd . 

The  Middle  Ages— Lord. 

Stories  of  Discovery — Selected. 

Puritan  England — Green. 

Pioneer  History  Stories — McMurray. 

One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe — Holmes. 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 

Voyage  to  Brobdingnag — Swift. 

Piciola — Paintine . 

Undine — LaMotte — Fouque . 

Feathertop — Hawthorne. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances — Howells. 

Robert  E.  Lee— White. 

William  E.  Gladstone — Bryce. 

Napoleon — Morris. 

Political  History — Barnes. 

Loomis'  Mental  and  Social  Culture. 

For  the  Poet  Archias. 

Whittier's  Poems. 

Sketch  Book — Irving. 

Words  and  Their  Uses — White. 

Rules  for  Capitals. 

Rules  for  Spelling. 

Spelling — three  thousand  words. 

Reade  rs — Apple  ton. 

Language  Exercises — Metcalf. 

Condensed  Etymology — Fortescue. 

Higher  Lessons  in  English — Reed  &  Kellogg. 

English  Literature. 

Extracts  from  English  Literature — Kellogg. 
History  of  German  Literature — Moore. 
Introduction  to  American  Literature — Painter. 
Selections  from  American  Literature — Painter. 
Brief  History  of  the  United  States — Barnes. 
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Maury's  Physical  Geography. 

English  History — Younge. 

Young  Peoples  History  of  France — Younge. 

Arithmetical  Reader — Hall. 

Arithmetic — Robinson. 

Algebra — Peck. 

Plane  Geometry — Wells. 

Diagrams  of  Geometry — Wells. 

Trigonometry — Wells. 

Logarithmic  Tables  of  Signs — Wells. 

Logarithmic  Table  of  Numbers — Wells. 

First  Steps  in  Physics. 

Elements  of  Physics — Gage. 

Vocabulary. 

Beginner's  Latin — Allen  &  Greenough. 
Caesar. 

Talks  with  Csesar. 

Virgil's  Aeneid. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

A  Primer  of  Psychology. 

Psychology — James. 

Elements  of  Sociology — Giddings. 

A  Popular  Zoology — Steele. 

Civil  Government — Fiske. 


American  Braille. 

Representative  Men — Emerson. 
Self  Reliance — Emerson. 
Emerson's  Essays. 
Smiles'  Essays. 
Essay  on  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Bacon's  Essays. 
Essay  on  Man — Pope. 
Essay  on  Milton — McCaulay. 
Essay  on  History — McCaulay. 
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On  the  Study  of  Words— Trench. 

Our  Language — Southworth  &  Goddard. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature. 

Essay  on  English  Literature. 

Farrar's  English  Literature. 

Berkley's  English  Literature. 

Pictures  from  English  Literature. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature- 
Matthews. 

History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

American  Authors — Keyser. 

Representative  Authors — Blaisdell. 

Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Humorous  Poems — Hodd. 

Favorite  Poems  of  Childhood. 

Selections  from  Bryant. 

Sella,  Thanatopsis — Bryant. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon — Byron. 

Burns'  Poems. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Browning. 

Ancinet  Mariner — Coleridge. 

Deserted  Village — Goldsmith. 

Poems  of  Havergal. 

Selections  from  Holmes. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish — Longfellow. 

King  Robert  of  Sicily — Longfellow. 

Building  of  the  Ship — Longfellow. 

Songs  of  Hiawatha — Longfellow. 

Selections  from  Longfellow. 

Evangeline — Longfellow. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Lowell. 

Selections  from  Lowell. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome — McCaulay. 

L' Allegro  II'  Penseroso — Milton. 

Comus  and  Lycidas — Milton. 

Paradise  Lost — Milton. 

Samson  Agonistes — Milton. 
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Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel — Scott. 
Lady  of  the  Lake — Scott. 
In  Memoriam — Tennyson. 
Idyls  of  the  King — Tennyson. 
The  Princess — Tennyson. 
Dora — Tennyson. 
Enoch  Arden — Tennyson. 

Selections  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth. 

Snowbound — Whittier. 

Tent  on  the  Beach — Whittier. 

The  Raven — Poe. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Ingomar — Lovell. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer — Goldsmith. 
Riche  lie  u — B  ul  we  r . 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Shakespeare. 

As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra — Shakespeare. 

A  Winter's  Tale — Shakespeare. 

Hamlet — Shakespeare. 

Henry  the  Fifth — Shakespeare. 

Julius  Caesar — Shakespeare. 

King  Lear — Shakespeare. 

King  John — Shakespeare. 

Macbe  th — Shake  spea  re . 

Merchant  of  Venice — Shakespeare. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing — Shakespeare. 

Othello — Shakespeare. 

Richard  the  Third — Shakespeare. 

Romeo  and  Juliet — Shakespeare. 

The  Tempest. — Shakespeare. 

Twelfth  Night — Shakespeare. 

Peter  the  Great— Motley. 

Frederick  the] Great — McCaulay. 

Philip  the  Second  of  Spain — Motley. 

Mahomet — Irving. 
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Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Life  of  Washington — Scudder. 

Peter  Cooper — From  Young  Folks'  Choice  Literature.  " 
Cyrus  Field — From  Young  Folks'  Choice  Literature. 
George  Stevenson. 
EH  Whitney. 
James  Watt. 

Abraham  Lincoln — Carl  Schurz. 
Walter  Scott— Hutton. 
David  Livingston. 

Along  the  Atlantic — Youth's  Companion. 

A  Leak  in  the  Dyke — Blaisdell. 

Old  Ocean — Youth's  Companion. 

The  Great  Lake  Country — Youth's  Companion. 

At  Home  in  the  Forest — Youth's  Companion. 

On  the  Plains — Youth's  Companion. 

In  the  Southwest — Youth's  Companion. 

Student  Stories — Youth's  Companion. 

The  Lark  and  Her  Little  Ones— Blaisdell. 

The  Voice  of  Nature — Barlow. 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Taught. 

Nature's  Myths  and  Stories — Cooke. 

Readings  from  Nature's  Book — Hooker. 

People  and  Places  in  Australia — Pratt. 

People  and  Places  in  China — Pratt. 

People  and  Places  in  England — Pratt. 

People  and  Places  in  Europe — Pratt. 

People  and  Places  in  Holland — Pratt. 

People  and  Places  in  India — Pratt. 

People  and  Places  in  Japan — Pratt. 

People  and  Places  in  Java — Pratt. 

Glimpses  of  Europe — Youth's  Companion. 

In  Alaska — Youth's  Companion. 

Myths  of  the  Orient. 

Myths  of  Old  Greece— Pratt. 

Stories  of  Old  Rome— Pratt. 

Stories  of  Germany — Pratt. 
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Old  Greek  Stories — Baldwin. 

Selection  from  Plutarch's  Lives. 

First  Battles  of  the  Revolution — Everett. 

Revolutionary7  Heroes — Parton. 

Story  of  Columbus — Irving. 

Discovery  of  America — Irving. 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — Shea. 

Puritan  England — Green. 

Greater  America — Youth's  Companion. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times — McCarthy. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History — Lodge  &  Roosevelt. 

Conquest  of  Granada — Irving. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico — Prescott. 

Western  Adventure — McClung. 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors — Irving. 

Manual  of  Handiwork. 

Science  of  Successful  Statesmanship. 

How  to  Make  Baskets — Mary  White. 

Glass. 

Motors. 

Modern  Battle  Ship. 
Needles. 
Newspapers. 
Printing. 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind — Wood. 
The  Physical  Educ  tion  of  the  Blind — Allen. 
The  Education  of  Defectives — Allen. 
Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind — Allen. 
Laura  Bridgeman — Allen. 

The  Blind  Man  as  Seen  Through  Blind  Eyes — Sizeranne. 
The  Blind  Brother — Homer  Greene. 
Biography  of  the  Blind — Wilson. 
Young  People's  History  of  Music. 
Musical  History — Fillmore. 

Construction,  Tuning  and  Care  of  the  Pianoforte — Norton. 
Faust — Goethe. 
Parsifal — Wagner. 
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Promise,  Prayer  and  Praise. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Bunyan. 

Luther's  Smaller  Catechism. 

Ninety  Bible  Stories — Paulson. 

Eleven  Familiar  Chepters  from  the  Bible. 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools — ShaefTer. 

Stories  of  Kindness — Youth's  Cor  panion. 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use — Havergal. 

Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Gospel  of  Mark. 

Gospel  of  Luke. 

Gospel  of  John. 

American  Tropics — Youth's  Companion. 
Among  the  Rockies — Youth's  Companion. 
Historical  Tales — Morris. 
Biographical  Stories— Hawthorne. 
The  American  Citizen — Dole. 
The  Hay ne -Webster  Debate. 
Speech  of  Conciliation — Burke. 
Rienzi's  Address. 

Selections  for  Declamation — Miscellaneous. 

Selections  for  Declamation. 

Oration  on  Bunker  Hill — Webster. 

Verse  and  Prose — Selected. 

Loyalty  and  Heroism. 

Enthusiasm — Marden. 

Golden  Deeds — Yonge. 

Good  Manners — Marden. 

Don't — Censor. 

The  Simple  Life — Wagner. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not — Edgeworth. 

Washington  and  the  Spy — Cooper. 

A  Book  of  Stories — Youth's  Companion. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories — Baldwin. 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors — McComber. 

Stories  of  Success — Youth's  Companion. 
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Stories  of  Industry — Youth's  Companion. 

Daniel  Webster — Young  Folks'  Library. 

William  Tell— Schiller. 

War  of  Independence — Fiske. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture — Ruskin. 

The  Great  Stone  Face — Hawthorne. 

Tangle  wood  Tales — Hawthorne. 

Story  of  Prometheus — Hawthorne. 

Little  Daffydowndilly — Hawthorne. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring — Thackeray. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Humorist — Thackeray. 

Little  Nell— Dickens. 

Paul  Dombey — from  Dombey  and  Son — Dickens. 

Nicholas  Nickleby — Dickens. 

Seven  Poor  Travelers — Dickens. 

Dr.  Marigold — Dickens. 

Christmas  Carol — Dickens. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth — Dickens. 

King  of  the  Golden  River — Ruskin. 

Ivanhoe — Scott. 

Tales  from  Ivanhoe — Sullivan. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather — Scott. 

Silas  Marner — Eliot. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield — Goldsmith. 

Moral  Science  of  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation — Fair- 
child. 

The  Five  Gateways  to  Knowledge — Wilson. 
Education  Under  Difficulties — Marden. 
Geological  Story — Dana. 

The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant — Burbank. 
Public  School  Temperance — Richardson. 
Michigan,  a  History  of  Governments — Cooley. 
Catullus. 

Sallust's  Catilina. 
Minna  von  Barn  helm. 
Auf  der  Sonnenseite. 
De  Senectute. 
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The  Phormio  of  Terence. 

Sleeping  Car — W.  D.  Howells. 

Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig — Lamb. 

Colonial  Children— Pratt. 

The  Legend  Beautiful. 

Life  on  the  Sea — Youth's  Companion. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River — Ruskin. 

The  Isle  of  Dreams — Byars. 

Melchor's  Dream — Ewing. 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote — Ewing. 

Monsieur,  the  Viscount's  Friend — Ewing. 

The  Bachelor's  Christmas — Grant. 

The  Petrified  Fern. 

Pastoral   Bees,   Speckled  Trout,   Strawberries,  etc. — 

Burroughs. 
The  Deacon's  Week — Cooke. 
Holidays  and  Holy  Days. 
Selections  from  Raymond's  Stories. 
Stories  of  Missouri — Musick. 
Christa  la  n — Tra  sk. 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life — Ewing. 
The  Nurnberg  Stove — Ouida. 
Child  of  Urbine — Ouida. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders — Ouida. 
The  Cigarette  Boy — McKeever. 
Bushy,  A  Romance  Founded  on  Fact — Westover. 
Citizen  Bird— Wright. 
King  Rene's  Daughters — Hertz. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch — Hegan. 
Marjorie  Daw — Aldrich. 
Childhood  of  the  World. 
Alikala,  etc. 
Aladdin. 

Fairy  Tales — Selected. 
Fairy  Tales  and  Fables. 
Fairy  Book — Selections. 
Sinbad  the  Sailor. 
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The  Great  Tri  Club — from  Stories  for  Boys. 
Richard  Carr's  Baby — from  Stories  for  Boys. 
Midsummer  Pirates — from  Stories  for  Boys. 
Ri  Ki,  etc. 
A  Talk  With  Boys. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers — from  Spectator. 

Bright  Boys— Reddall. 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea — Beade. 

Robinsno  Crusoe — Defoe. 

Onawandah — Alcott. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Gulliver's  Travels — Swift. 

Black  Beauty — Seawall. 

A  Story  of  Patsey — Wiggin. 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard — Kirby. 

The  Two  Sisters — Arabian  Nights. 

A  Hunt  for  the  Deer — Warner. 

A  Hunt  for  the  Captain — Holmes. 

About  Old  Story  Tellers— Mitchell. 

Eye  Spy — Gibson. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Moonbeam — Field. 

In  New  England — Youth's  Companion. 

Stories  from  Birdland — Chase. 

Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm — Wiggin. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy — Mrs.  Burnett. 

Cuore,  An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal — DeAmicis. 

Seven  Little  Sisters — Andrews. 

Selections  for  Children. 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet — Selected. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Select  Stories  for  Children. 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 

Story  of  the  Red  Children. 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur — Johonnet. 

Swinton's  Word  Analysis. 
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Spelling  Exercise. 
Spelling,  Primary. 
Spelling,  Advanced. 
Rules  for  Punctuation. 
Reading  Exercises. 
Primer. 

St.  Louis  Reader. 
Prose  Dictation  Exercise. 
Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar. 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric — Genung. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  High  Schools — Lock- 
wood  &  Emerson. 
King's  Geographical  Reader. 
Elementary  Geography. 
The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography. 
Complete  Geography. 
Physical  Geography. 

Barne's  Primary  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  First  Book  of  American  History. 

American  History — Montgomery. 

Egglestin's  History. 

Myer's  General  History. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History — Swinton. 

A  History  of  England — Montgomery. 

A  History  of  France — Montgomery. 

Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade  Pupils — Hall. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic — Wentworth. 

Answers  to  Went  worth's  Arithmetic. 

Arithmetical  Problems — Wentworth. 

Algebra. 

Answers  to  Wentworth 's  Algebra. 
Geometry — Wentworth. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology — Cutter. 
Elements  of  Astronomy — Young. 
Geolo  gy — Sha  le  r. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science — Gage. 
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Hygienic  Physiology — Lincoln. 
The  Human  Body — Martin. 
Chemistry,  Shorter  Course — Remsen. 
Every  Day  Business — Emery. 
A  Primer  of  Ethics — Comegys. 
Ethics — De  we  y . 

American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law — Fish. 
Civil  Government — Fiske. 

Business  Law  Definitions,  from  White's  Business  Law. 
Business  Law,  from  Cleveland's  Funds  and  Their  Uses. 
Political  Economy — Thompson. 
Latin  Primer — Allen. 

Lessons  to  Accompany  Allen's  Latin  Primer. 
Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach. 
Caesar  Odes  of  Horace. 
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ReCital- 
March  the  Twelfth,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eight. 


PROGRAMME 
Prayer 


Rev.  Samuel  P.  Pryor 


Coronation  March  from  "The  Prophet" 

Band 

Meyerbeer 

Shout  the  Glad  Tidings 

Chorus 

Marzo 

Gavotte  in  B  Minor 

Ben  Nicholson 

Bach 

The  Tenor 

Myrtle  Fuqua 

H.  C.  Bunner 

My  Redeemer  and  My  Lord  .... 

Will  Spelling 
Sally  Ann's  Experience  .... 

Lemma  Hicks 

Dudley  Buck 
Eliza  Calvert  Hall 

Overture  "Bohemian  Girl" 

Band 

Balfe 

Organ — Grand  Chorus 

Verne  r  Woodard 

Guilmant 

Hunting  Song 

Quartette 

Mendelssohn 

"Gentlemen,  the  King" 

Rudolph  Fuqua 

.    Robert  Barr 

Herodiade  Air  de  Salome 

Belle  Reynolds 

.  Massenet 

Fantasia 

Vera  Potter 

Mozart 

The  Heavens  are  Telling 

—"The  Creation" 
Chorus 

Hayden 

Tannhauser  March 

Wagner 

Band 
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Declamatory^Contest 

for  the 
Sallie  E.  Armstrong  Medals 

May  the  Fourteenth,  Nineteen^Hundred  and  Seven, 
Eight  O'clock. 


PROGRAMME 

Band 
Invocation 

Juniors 

Getting  the  Right  Start  J.  G.  Holland 

Barton  Corum 

A  Manly  Fellow        .......    C.  Northrop 

Daniel  Cotton 

Knowledge  ........  Smiles 

Leo  Englert 

Manhood         .       .       .       .        .       .       .       .    G.  K.  Morris 

James  Goins 

Education  and  Character     .        .        .        .        .       W.  L.  Prather 

Beverly  Rice 

Band 
Seniors 

Heroism  and  History      ......       N.  Bateman 

Eugene  Andrews 

Commerce      ....  .  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Leonard  Aymon 

Work  and  Play  H.  W.  Mabie 

Ben  Nicholson 

Education   Froude 

Morgan  Scott 

The  Art  of  Optimism  W.  D.  Hyde 

William  Taylor 


Decision  of  Judges 
Benediction 
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Contest  in  Expression 

for  the 

Sal'ie  E.  Armstrong  Medals 

May  the  Twenty-first,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seven, 
Eight  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME 
Juniors 

Adaptation  from  Ben  Hur     .....       Lew  Wallace 

Cleo  Butler 

The  Romance  of  a  Rose  Nora  Perry 

Mary  Cook 

Reuben  Toast's  Tricycle       .        .        .        .  Clare  Augusta 

Myrtle  Fuqua 

The  Great  Stone  Face         .        .        .        .  .  Hawthorne 

Beatrice  Johnson 

Parsifal        .......    Stories  from  Wagner 

Edith  Miller 

Song 
Belle  Reynolds 

Seniors 

The  Maiden  Martyr  Fenno 

Vera  Dodd 

The  Lost  Word   Henry  Van  Dyke 

Florence  Fernandez 

The  Leper  N.  P.  Willis 

Luella  Giles 

Adaptation  from  Quo  Vadis     .....  Sienkiewicz 

Olive  Gray 

By  Courtesy  of  the  Clown     ....       McClure's  Magazine 

Lemma  Hicks 

The  Parson's  Conversion         .        .        .        .       W.  H.  H.  Murray 

Annie  May  Hodges 
Longing  for  Home       ......        Jean  Ingelow 

Lena  Humphreys 

Adaption  from  The  Sign  of  the  Cross       ....  Barrett 

Vera  Potter 

Organ 

Eula  Mai  Bogle 


Decision  of  Judges 
Benediction 
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Commencement  Exercises 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  the  Third,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eight, 

Eight  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME 

Invocation         .        .        .        .        .        .  ... 

Rev.  Samuel  P.  Pryor. 
Hungarian  Dance         .......  Brahms 

Band 

He  Watching  Over  Israel        .....  Mendelssohn 

Chorus 

Ballade         .........  Reinecke 

Verner  Woodard 

The  Necklace       .        .  ...     Guy  de  Maupassant 

Vera  Potter 

Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple        .....  Knapp 
William  Spellings 

Finale  from  Sonata  in  D  Minor — Organ        .        .        .  Guilmant 
Verner  Woodard 

(a)  To  Sing  on  the  Waters   1  Srhuh^rt 

(b)  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  /  ....  benubert 

Vera  Potter 

Drill 

Overture — Poet  and  Peasant  .....  Suppe 

Band 

Hunting  Song  .......  Schnecker 

Double  Quartette 

Ungarische  Zigeunenveisen         ......  Tausig 

Vera  Potter 

Summer     ....  ....  Chaminade 

Belle  Reynolds 

Marche  Hongroise — Piano  and  Organ  .        .  Berlio7-Guilmant 

Vera  Potter       Verner  Woodard 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Mr.  William  C.  Collier,  President  Board  of  Trustees 
Hail  Bright  Abode,  from  Tannhauser     ....  Wagner 

Chorus 

Grammar  School  Certificate — Ellis  Sutton 

.  /  Vera  Potter 

Diplomas   ^  Verner  Woodard 

Medals  for  Proficiency  in  Music  {  VeJ^ZTr6 
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December  19,  1906  to  June  1,  1907. 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Austin,  Mazie  Savannah   Hardin. 

Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Church  Hill  Hawkins. 

Bradford,  Rosa  Memphis  Shelby. 

Bird,  Lillie  Sevierville  Sevier. 

Britt,  Nettie  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Boring,  Huldah  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bogle,  Eula  Mai  Nashville  Davidson. 

Ballew,  Victoria  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Bozarth,  Belle  Lyles  Hickman. 

Bennett,  Lizzie  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Butler,  Cleo  Westport  Carroll. 

Buchanan,  Ida  Belle  Sewanee  Franklin. 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  White.  - 

Carmen,  Nora  Knoxville  Knox. 

Cleaves,  Mary  Brunswick  Shelby. 

Cravens,  Alice  Martin  Weakley. 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Carson,  Annie  Victoria.  Marion. 

Cook,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Caldwell,  Kate  Springville  Henry. 

Davis,  Lizzie  Ripley  -  Lauderdale. 

Dodd,  Vera  Yuma  Carroll. 

Elliott,  Emily  Athens  McMinn. 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Elam^  Velma  Greenfield   Weakley. 

Eagan,  Susan  Nashville  •  Davidson. 

Fernandez,  Florence  Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Frizzell,  Cora  Eastland  White. 

Fuqua,  Myrtle   Terrell  Weakley. 

Fergus,  Margaret  Groveland   -Maury. 

Foutch,  Corinne  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Fuqua,  Florence  Terrell  -  Weakley. 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville  Davidson. 

Gould,  Bonnie  Cleveland  Bradley. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Green,  Georgia   Hickman  Obion. 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis  Shelby. 

Glover,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson . 

Gould,  Margaret  Cleveland  Bradley. 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Hawks,  Ocia  Gleason  Weakley. 

Holland,  Bettie  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Hill,  Fay  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Joelton  Davidson. 

Hubbs,  Maynie  Bess  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hodges,  Annie  May  Nashville  Davidson. 

Johns,  Annie  Selmer  Hardeman. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton  Carter. 

Knight,  Lizzie...   Springfield  Robertson. 

Kee,  Minnie  Luray  Chester. 

Kyle,  Ida  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Kilgore,  Amanda  Tracy  City  Grundy. 

King,  Carrie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Morrison,  Mollie  Whitwell   Marion. 

McGee,  Pearl  Fayetteville  Lincoln. 

Morgan,  Florence  Yuma  Carroll. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Mitchell,  Aline  Bells  Crockett. 

Morris,  Vera  Dodge  Cheatham. 

Mitchell,  Myrtle  Trimble  Dyer. 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison  Hamilton. 

McNeese,  Eva  Nashville  Davidson. 

Miller,  Edith  Leach  Carroll. 

Moseley,  Nell  Columbia  Maury. 

Nobles,  Minnie  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

Nolen,  Mattie  Woodford  Benton. 

Parrish,  Ruth  Gardner  _  -  Weakley. 

Page,  Laura  Hathaway   --Lake. 

Pipkin,  Clara  Jones  Haywood. 

Parker,  Fannie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Potter,  Vera  Nashville  Davidson. 

Patterson,  Lillie  Pierce ville  Polk. 

Pipkin,  Minnie  Jackson   Madison. 

Pierce,  Anna  Springville  Henry. 

Rice,  Lizzie  Jackson  Madison. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale  Morgan. 

Russell,  Hattie  Springville  Henry. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Swicegood,  Hattie   Crab  Orchard  Cumberland. 

Smith,  Nancy  Mount  Airy  Sequatchie. 

Swint,  Marianne  Nashville  Davidson . 

Suggs,  Lillian  Nashville  Davidson. 

Schmittou,  Harriett  Slayden  Dickson. 

Standfield,  Letitia   Nashville  Davidson. 

Spi cer,  Myrtle  Se vie rville  Se vie r . 

Thornburgh,  Essie  Clarksville  Montgomery 

Thompson,  Sadie  Ostella  Marshall. 

Thomas,  Lillie  Coalmont  Grundy. 

Thorp,  Alice  Decatur  Meigs. 

Trout,  Lizzie  Ridgetop  Robertson . 

Upchurch,  Johnie  Springville  Henry. 

Williams,  Myrtle..:  Belmont  Coffee. 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Wyatt,  Dora  Nashville  Davidson. 

Wallace,  Nannie  Clinton  Anderson. 

Winn,  Blanche  Madisonville.   Monroe. 

Woods,  Lillian  Camden  Benton. 

White,  Neoma  Turnersville  Robertson. 

Woods,  Ethel  Holladay  Benton. 

Woods,  Annie  Holladay  Benton. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson. 

[Boys.^1  1  j 

Aymon,  Leona rd  Chattanooga  Hamilton 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland  Fayette. 

Brown,  Neal  Flat  Creek  Bedford. 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox. 

Ballou,  Tom  Nashville  Davidson. 

Blair,  Ralph  Knoxville   Knox. 

Brewer,  Ben  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

Chambers,  Clifford  _Buena  Vista  Carroll. 

Cotton,  Daniel  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Corum,  Barton i  Nashville  Davidson. 

Chit  wood,  Edgar  Nashville  Davidson. 

Call,  Buford  Manchester  Coffee. 

Dycus,  Sherwood  Nashville  ,  Davidson. 

Duff,  Dudley  Nashville  Davidson . 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Englert,  Leo   Nashville  Davidson. 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell  Weakley. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Groveland^  Maury. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Faulkner,  Daniel  Newcomb.   Campbell. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Flowers,  Marvin  Byrdstown  Pickett. 

Gilpin,  Henry  Millington  _  _ .  Shelby. 

Goins,  Jimmie  Lafollette  Campbell. 

Giles,  Herman  Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Garland,  John  Walland  Blount. 

Hawks,  Luke  Gleason  .Weakley. 

Hamilton,  Ernest  Holladay  Benton. 

Holland,  Givens  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hamsted,  Herbert   Knoxville   Knox. 

Hurt,  Luther  Bridge  Port  Marion. 

Hughes,  Tom  Orme  Marion. 

Humphreys,  Horatio  Nashville  Davidson . 

Hunt,  Grady  Nashville  Davidson. 

Henry,  Fred  Maryville  Blount. 

I  vie,  Everett  Dukedom  Weakley. 

Jane  way,  Paris  Whitwell  Marion. 

Lyon,  Walter  Rockwood  Roane. 

Law ren ce,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

La  zenby ,  Arnold  Na  sh  ville  David  son . 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton..   Rhea. 

Nicholson,  Ben  Columbia  Maury. 

Perry,  Lee  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Porter,  Jesse  Springfield  Robertson . 

Pryor,  Lynn  Clyde  Jasper  Marion. 

Peniel,  Morton  Nashville  Davidson. 

Pilkinton,  Roy   Goodlettsville  Davidson. 

Peterson,  Edward  Christiana  Rutherford. 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson  Madison. 

Ridings,  Andrew  Bank  Blount. 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay. 

Rogers,  Clarence  Eaton  Gibson. 

Rogers,  Fred  Eaton  Gibson. 

Spellings,  Will  Cedar  Grove  Carroll. 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon  White. 

Sutton,  Ellis  Knoxville   Knox. 

Sells,  Ben  Lillydale  Pickett. 

Smallwood ,  Orville  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

Scobey,  Selah  Minnick  Obion. 

Taylor,  Will  Dodge  Cheatham. 

Thorp,  Will  Decatur  Meigs. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Thomasson,  Sam  Liberty  DeKalb. 

Trout,  Will  Trimble  Dyer. 

Webster,  Beecher  Memphis  Shelby. 

Warren,  Jesse  Franklin   Williamson. 

White,  Sam  Memphis  Shelby. 

Williams,  Oscar  Cookeville  Overton . 

Woodard,  Verner.-  Buford  Giles. 

Wallace,  Ballard  Crawford  Overton. 

Weaver,  Leslie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Woodard,  Whit  Minnick  Obion. 

Willoughby,  Dillard  Alexandria  DeKalb 

Wilcox,  Horace  Athens  *  McMinn. 

Young,  John  Cliff  Springs  Overton. 
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Colored  Department 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Anderson,  Mattie  Watertown  Wilson. 

Bowman,  Mattie  Nashville  Davidson.. 

Boyd,  Belle  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bradley,  Willie  Decaturville    Decatur. 

B  ro  wn ,  Ra  ehae  1  Na  sh  ville  David  so  n  r 

Croma,  Lena  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson, 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Dickerson,  Mary  Sue  Stanton   Haywood, 

Eason,  Henrietta  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Gore,  Nannie  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

McElrath,  Frances  Bath  Springs  Decatur. 

Nichols,  Katie  May  Memphis  Shelby. 

Seawright,  Jessie  Lee  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Boys. 

Algee,  Alton  Whitthorne  Carroll. 

Bradley,  Carroll  Lebanon  Wilson. 

Clark,  Isaac  Nashville  Davidson. 

Curray,  Robert  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

Cunningham,  James  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Dixon,  Harvey  Erin  Houston. 

Elkins,  John  H   Nashville  Davidson. 

Fuqua,  Loftin  Trezevant  Carroll. 

Harding,  Douglas  Knoxville  Knox. 

Harroll,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson. 

Harris,  William  Clarksville.  _   Montgomery 

Plummer,  Raymond  Brunswick  Shelby. 

Simmons,  Jake  Memphis   Shelby. 

Street,  William  Nashville  Davidson. 

Stump,  William  Nashville  Davidson. 

Thompson,  Wash  Lookout  Mountain  Hamilton. 

Thomas,  Ressley   _  -  Linden  Perry. 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood. 
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Enrollment  of  Pupils 


September  1,  1907  to  June  1,  1808. 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Adler,  Rachael  Nashville  Davidson. 

Austin,  Mazie   Savannah   Hardin. 

Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Church  Hill  Hawkins. 

Austin,  Ruth  Savannah  Hardin. 

Boring,  Huldah  Nashville  Davidson. 

Ballew,  Victoria  Chattanooga  Hamilton . 

Bird,  Lillie   Sevierville  Sevier. 

TSaird,  Lois..   Brighton  Tipton. 

Bradford,  Rosa  Memphis  Shelby. 

Butler,  Cleo  Westport  Carroll. 

Britt,  Nettie  Knoxville  Knox. 

Binsfeld,  Edna  -  _  Nashville  Davidson 

Buchanan,  Ida  Belle  Sewanee  Franklin. 

Bennett,  Lizzie  Alamo  Crockett. 

Bucy,  Stella  Buchanan  Henry. 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta   White. 

Caldwell,  Kate  Springville  Henry. 

Cook,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grundy 

Carson,  Annie  .Victoria  Marion. 

Carmen,  Nora  Knoxville   Knox 

Cravens,  Alice  Martin  Weakley. 

Cleaves,  Mary  Memphis  Shelby. 

Corley,  Lovie  Dowelltown  DeKalb. 

Dodd,  Vera  Yuma  Carroll. 

Davis,  Lizzie  Ripley  Lauderdale. 

Dixon,  Willie  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dixon,  Sara  Greenfield  Weakley 

Eagan,  Susan  P   Nashville  Davidson 

Elliott,  Emliy  Athens  McMinn. 

Elam,  Velma   Greenfield  Weakley 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Foutch,  Corinne  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Fergus,  Margaret  Lewisburg  Marshall. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Fuqua,  Myrtle  Terrell   Weakley. 

French,  Allie  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

Frizzell,  Cora  Eastland  White. 

Gib  son ,  Golden  Lexington  Hen  de  rson . 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville  Davidson. 

Greer,  Hattie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis  Shelby. 

Herndon,  Gladys  Bumpus  Mills  Stewart. 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson . 

Henderson,  Lottie  May  Springfield  Robertson. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Joelton  Davidson. 

Hayhurst,  Jennie  Morrison  Warren. 

Holland,  Bettie   Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Hubbs,  Maynie  Bess  Nashville   Davidson. 

Hawks,  Ocia  Gleason  Weakley. 

Hodges,  Annie  May  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hight,  Lucille  Columbia  Maury. 

Hatley,  Nannie  Camden  Benton 

Haralson,  Lizzie  Athens  McMinn. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabtehton  Carter. 

Johns,  Annie  Selmer  Hardeman. 

Jarvis,  Eva   Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Knight,  Lizzie  Springfield   .Robertson. 

Kyle,  Ida  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Kee,  Minnie  Luray.   Chester. 

Moseley,  Nell  Barnville  Lawrence. 

Morris,  Vera  Dodge  Cheatham. 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison   Hamilton. 

Miller,  Edith  Leach  Carroll. 

McCain,  Ruth  Humboldt  Gibson. 

McXeese,  Eva  Nashville  Davidson. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

McGee,  Pearl  Fayetteville  Lincoln. 

Morrison ,  M  ollie  Whit  well  Marion. 

Morgan,  Florence  Yuma  Carroll. 

Norris,  Daisy  Finley  Dyer. 

Nolen,  Mattie  Woodford  Montgomery. 

Nobles,  Minnie  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

Parker,  Fannie  Jingo    Davidson. 

Pierce,  Anna   _  .Springville  Henry. 

Potter,  Vera  Nashville  Davidson 

Patterson,  Lillie  Pierce ville  Polk. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Page,  Laura  Hathaway  Lake. 

Parrish,  Ruth  Gardner  Weakley. 

Poe,  Alice  Henning  Lauderdale. 

Pipkin,  Clara   '  Jones  Haywood. 

Phillips,  Ova  D  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Pipkin,  Minnie  Hatchie  Madison. 

Parrish,  Roma  Westport  -Carroll. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale  Morgan. 

Rollins,  Mary  Lynn  Nashville  Davidson. 

Rice,  Lizzie  Jackson  Madison. 

Rasar,  Maggie  Carter  Carter. 

Standfield,  Letitia  Nashville   Davidson. 

Suggs,  Lillian   Nashville  Davidson. 

Smith,  Mary  E  Springville  Henry. 

Smith,  Nancy  Mount  Airy  Sequatchie. 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland. 

Stokes,  Nannie  Holladay  Benton. 

Schmittou,  Harriet  Cumberland  Furnace   Dickson. 

Smith,,  Jimmie  Brownsville  Haywood. 

Simmons,  Lida  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Story,  Mollie  Finley  Dyer. 

Smith,  Minnie  Finley  Dyer. 

Trout ,  lizzie  Ridgetop  Robertson. 

Thornburgh,  Essie  Clarksville  Montgomery. 

Thompson,  Sadie  :  Ostella  Marshall. 

Thomas,  Lillie  Coalmont  1  Grundy. 

Tompkins,  Willie  Livingston  Overton. 

Turner,  Rachael  Gallatin  Sumner. 

Wyatt,  Dora  Nashville  Davidson. 

Wisdom,  Gertie  La wrenceburg  Lawrence. 

West,  Lizzie  May  Nashville  Davidson. 

Winn,  Blanche  Madisonville  Monroe. 

Weedman,  May  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Wilson,  Veva  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Woods,  Lillian  Camden  Benton. 

Wa  llace ,  Nan  nie  Clin  ton  An  derson . 

Young,  Stella  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Boys. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland  :  -Fayette. 

Ay mon,  Leonard  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Bird  well,  James  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox. 

Bass,  Corley  Liberty  DeKalb. 

Ba  llou  ,  Tom  Nashville  -  Da  vid  son . 

Blair,  Ralph  Knoxville  ...Knox. 

Brown,  Neal  Flat  Creek  Bedford. 

Baker,  Harry  Loudon  Loudon. 

Burress,  Harvey  Troy  Obion. 

Baird,  Albert  Mannring  Claiborne. 

Booker,  E.  O  Greenwood  Hickman. 

Corum,  Barton  Dyersburg  .  Dyer. 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville.-  Davidson. 

Call,  Buford  Manchester. _■  Coffee. 

Cotton,  Daniel  Dyersburg  ■  Dyer. 

Curtis,  William  Lawrenceburg.  Lawrence. 

Duff,  Dudley  Nashville  Davidson. 

Dilbeck,  Buford  Nashville  Davidson. 

Dixon,  Moses  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dycus,  Sherwood  Nashville  Davidson. 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Englert,  Leo  Nashville  Davidson. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Faulkner,  Daniel  Newcomb  Campbell. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell  Weakley. 

Felts,  Willie  Joelton  Davidson. 

Goins,  Jimmie  Lafollette  Campbell. 

Garland,  John   Walland  Blount. 

Gilpin,  Henry  Millington  Shelby. 

Giles,  Herman  Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Hughes,  Tom  Orme  Marion. 

Hughes,  Andrew  Orme  Marion. 

Hooper,  Julius  Charlotte  Dickson. 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville  Davidson. 

Houk,  Raymond  Knoxville  Knox. 

Hamsted,  Herbert  Kodak  Sevier. 

Holland,  Givens^  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Henry,  Fred  Maryville  Blount. 

Hawks,  Luke  Gleason  Weakley. 

Hunt,  Grady  Nashville  Davidson. 

Holt,  Willie  Wales  Giles. 

Haddock,  Horace  Memphis  Shelby. 

Ivie,  Everett  Terrell   Weakley. 

Jane  way,  Paris  Whit  well  Marion. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Jones,  N.  R  Memphis  Shelby. 

Jackson,  Earl  Puryear  Henry. 

Kincaid,  Archie  Gadsden.. 1"  Crockett. 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson . 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Nashville  Davidson 

Lytton,  John  Rives  Obion 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton  Rhea. 

Meixel,  Roy  Knoxville  Knox. 

McKinley,  Homer  Harriman  Roane. 

Nicholson,  Ben  Columbia  Maury. 

Oglesby,  Chester  Knoxville  Knox. 

Porter,  Jesse  Springfield  Robertson. 

Peterson,  Edward  Murfreesboro  Rutherford. 

Perry,  Lee  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Peal,  Weitzel  Nashville  Davidson. 

Price,  Charles  Nashville  .  Davidson. 

Rollins,  Willie  Medina  Gibson. 

Ridings,  Andrew  Bank  Blount. 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson   Madison. 

.Rogers,  Clarence  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Rogers,  Fred  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay. 

Ranwyan,  Walter  Westel  Cumberland 

Sells,  Ben  Lillydale  Pickett. 

Sutton,  Ellis  Knoxville  Knox. 

Snyder,  Harrison  Kodak  Sevier. 

Spellings,  Will  Cedar  Grove  .  Carroll. 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon  White. 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville  -Davidson 

Taylor,  Will  Dodge  Cheatham 

Thorp,  Will  Decatur  Meigs. 

Trout,  Will  Trimble  Dyer. 

Terry,  Charlie  Robbins  Scott. 

Wallace,  Ballard  Crawford  Overton. 

Webster,  Beecher  Memphis  Shelby. 

Williams,  Oscar  Cookeville  Overton. 

Weedman,  Norman  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Woodard,  Whit  Minnick  Obion. 

White,  Sam  Memphis  Shelby. 

Woodard,  Verner  Lynnville  Giles. 

Warren,  Jesse  Franklin  Williamson. 

Willoughby,  Dillard  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Wheeler,  D.  A  Milan  Gibson. 
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Colored  Department 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Adams,  Ella  Mai  Nashville  Davidson. 

Boyd,  Belle  Nashville  Davidson. 

Croma,  Lena  Lewisburg  :  Marshall. 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Davis,  Blanchie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Dickerson,  Mary  Sue  Stanton  Haywood. 

Eason,  Henrietta  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Gore,  Nannie  Riddleton  Smith. 

Galbreath,  Sadie  Rogersville  Hawkins 

Jones,  Allie  B  Nashville  Davidson. 

Jones,  Ethel  Columbia  Maury. 

Patton,  Geneva  Milan  Gibson. 

Seawright,  Jessie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Boys. 

Algee,  Alton  Whitthorne  Carroll. 

Bradley,  Willie  Decaturville  :  Decatur. 

Curray,  Robert  Chattanooga  Hamilton.  * 

Clark,  Isaac  Nashville  Davidson. 

Harding,  Douglas  Nashville  Davidson. 

Harroll,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson. 

Harris,  William  Clarksville  Montgomery. 

Mulloy,  Rufus  Nashville  1  —  Davidson 

Reasonover,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

Stump ,  Willie  Clarksville  Mont gomery. 

Simmons,  Jake  Memphis  Shelby. 

Thompson,  Wash  Lookout  Mountian  Hamilton. 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden  Perry. 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood. 
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Enrollment  of  Pupils 


September  1,  1908  to  December  19,  1908. 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Church  Hill  Hawkins. 

Austin,  Mazie  Savannah  Hardin. 

Austin,  Ruth  Savannah  Hardin. 

Adler,  Rachael  Nashville  Davidson. 

Atkins,  Sylvia  1  Roslin  Fentress. 

Britt,  Nettie  Knoxville  Knox. 

Bentley,  Sara  Lebanon  Wilson. 

Boring,  Huldah  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bird,  Lillie  Sevierville  „  Sevier. 

Ballew,  Victoria  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Bradford,  Rosa  Memphis  Shelby. 

Butler,  Cleo  Westport  Carroll. 

Bennett,  Lizzie  Alamo  Crockett. 

Carmen,  Nora  Knoxville  Knox. 

Cleaves,  Mary  Memphis  Shelby. 

Carson,  Annie  Victoria  Marion. 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  ^_  White. 

Curtis,  Bertha  Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Cook,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Campbell,  Georgia  Nashville  Davidson . 

Dixon,  Sara  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dixon,  Willie  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dodd,  Vera  Yuma  Carroll. 

Ea gan ,  Susan  Na shville  Davidson . 

Everett ,  Lottie  M cKenzie  Ca rroll . 

Elam,  Velma  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Frizzell,  Cora  Eastland  White. 

Foutch,  Corinne  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Fergus,  Margaret  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Fuqua,  Mrytle  Terrell  Weakley. 

French,  Allie  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

Greer,  Hattie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Garrett,  Lula  Nashville  Davidson. 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis   Shelby. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Green,  Georgia  Union  City  Obion. 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville  Davidson. 

Gibson,  Golden  Jackson  Madison. 

Henderson,  Lottie  May  Cedar  Hill  Robertson. 

Hight,  Lucille  Columbia  Maury. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Joelton  Davidson. 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hubbs,  Maynie  Bess  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hatley,  Nannie  Camden  Benton. 

Holland,  Bettie  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Hastings,  Vera  Fulton  Weakley. 

Hastings,  Verna  Fulton  Weakley. 

Ha yhurst ,  Jennie  Morrison  W a rren . 

Herndon,  Gladys  Bumpus  Mills  Stewart. 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Jarvis,  Eva  Nashville  Davidson . 

Johnson,  Beatrice  iElizabethton  Carter. 

Johns,  Annie  Selmer  Hardeman. 

Knight,  Lizzie  Springfield  Robertson. 

Kyle,  Ida  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Kee,  Minnie  Luray  Chester. 

Lyell,  Mary  Lou  Lyles  Hickman. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Moore,  Mettie  Mary  Nashville  Davidson. 

Morris,  Vera  Dodge  Cheatham. 

Mosely,  Nell  Barnville  Lawrence. 

Morrison,  Mollie  Whitwell  Marion. 

Miller,  Edith  Leach  Carroll. 

McCain,  Ruth  Humboldt  Gibson . 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison  Hamilton. 

McGee,  Pearl  Fayetteville  Lincoln. 

Nobles,  Minnie  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Ruth  Nashville  Davidson. 

Parrish,  Roma  Westport  Carroll. 

Parrish,  Ruth  Gardner   Weakley. 

Phillips,  Lillie  Memphis  Shelby. 

Phillips,  Ova  D  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Patterson,  Lillie  Pierce ville  Polk. 

Reagan,  Lena  Byrdstown  Pickett. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale  Morgan. 

Rice,  Lizzie  Jackson  Madison. 

Rasar,  Maggie  Carter  Carter. 

Rusch,  Thelma  Knoxville  Knox. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Spicer,  Myrtle  Sevierville  Sevier. 

Stokes,  Nannie  r  Holladay  Benton. 

Smith ,  Bettie  Springville  Henry. 

Standfield,  Letitia  Nashville  Davidson. 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland 

Smith,  Nancy  Mount  Airy  Sequatchie. 

Schmittou,  Harriet  Cumberland  Furnace  Dickson. 

Stanfill,  Mattie  Sardis  Henderson. 

Smith,  Minnie  Finley  Dyer. 

Simmons,  Vida  Hollow  Rock  Carroll. 

Trout,  Lizzie  Ridgetop  Robertson. 

Thron burgh,  Essie  Clarksville  Montgomery. 

Thomas,  Lillie  ,  Coalmont  Grundy. 

Thompson ,  Sadie  Ostella  Marshall. 

Tippitt,  Bessie  Camden  Benton. 

Winn ,  Blanche  Madisonville  Monroe . 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Wyatt,  Dora  Nashville.  Davidson. 

Wallace,  Nannie  Clinton  Anderson. 

Woods,  Lillian  Camden  Benton. 

Wrilson,  Veva  Gadsden  Crockett. 

West,  Lizzie  May  Nashville  Davidson. 

Young,  Vivian  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Young,  Stella  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie  -Nashville   -Davidson. 

Boys. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland  Fayette. 

Aymon,  Leonard  Chattanooga  ^  _ -Hamilton. 

Brown,  Neal  Shelbyville  Bedford. 

Ballou,  Tom  Nashville  Davidson. 

Blair,  Ralph  Knoxville  Knox. 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox. 

Birdwell,  James.  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Bass,  Corley  Liberty  Dekalb. 

Baird,  Albert  Mannring  Claiborne. 

Brandon,  J.  J  McMinnville  Warren. 

Baker,  Harry  Harriman  Roane. 

Calvin,  Jesse  Trimble  Dyer. 

Curtis,  William  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Call,  Buford  -Manchester  Coffee. 

Cotton,  Daniel  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Cowan,  John  Whiteville  ^  Hardeman. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville  Davidson. 

Dycus,  Sherwood  Nashville  Davidson . 

Dixon,  Moses  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Hnglert,  Leo  Nashville  Davidson. 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Flatt,  Buddie  Rough  Point  Jackson. 

Flatt,  William  Howard  Rough  Point  Jackson. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Flatt,  Bernard  Newbern  Dyer. 

Faulkner,  Daniel  Newcomb  Campbell. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Fuqua,  Rudolph.  Terrell  Weakley. 

Goins,  Jimmie  Lafollettc  Campbell. 

Giles,  Herman  Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Garland,  John  Walland._ .  Blount. 

Gentry,  George  Greeneville  Greene. 

Gentry,  Lewis  -Greenville  Greene. 

Houk,  Raymond  Knoxville  Knox. 

Hooper,  Julius  Charlotte  Dickson. 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hughes,  Tom  Orme  Marion. 

Hastings,  Raymond  Fulton  Weakley. 

Hester,  Tosco  Nashville  Davidson. 

Hamsted,  Herbert  Kodak  Sevier. 

I  vie,  Everett  Terrell  Weakley. 

Jackson,  Earl  Puryear  Henry. 

Janeway,  Paris.  Whitwell  Marion. 

Jones,  N.  R  Memphis  Shelby. 

Knight,  Brown  Union  City  Obion. 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville  Davidson. 

Lytton,  John  Rives  Obion. 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Nashville  Davidson. 

Meixel,  Roy  Knoxville  .Knox. 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton  _Rhea. 

Morgan,  Floyd  Dorton  Cumberland. 

Nicholson,  Ben  Columbia  Maury. 

Oglesby,  Chester  Knoxville  Knox. 

Porter,  Jesse  Springfield  Robertson. 

Peterson,  Edward  Murfreesboro  Rutherford. 

Perry,  Lee  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Quails,  Wheeler  Olive  Hill  Hardin. 

Rich,  Rien  Lee  Nashville  Davidson. 

Ran wyan,  Walter  Westel  Cumberland . 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay. 

Ridings,  Andrew  Bank  Blount. 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson  Madison. 

Rogers,  Clarence  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Rogers,  Fred  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Snyder,  Harrison  Kodak  Sevier. 

Stephens,  Joe  D  Glenobey  Fentress. 

Scott,  Morgan  Solon  White. 

Spellings,  Will  Cedar  Grove  Carroll. 

Scobey,  Selah  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville  Davidson. 

Sanders,  Alfred  Martin  Weakley. 

Simmons,  Sam  :  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Taylor,  Will  Dodge  Cheatham. 

Taylor,  Earl  Ducktown  Polk. 

Thomasson,  Sam  Liberty.  DeKalb. 

Trout,  Will  Trimble  Dyer. 

Williams,  Oscar  Cooke ville  Overton. 

Warf,  Hensley.  Primm  Hickman. 

Wallace,  Ballard  Crawford  Overton. 

Warren,  Jesse  Franklin  Williamson. 

Weedman,  Norman  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

White,  Sam  Memphis  Shelby. 

Webster,  Beecher  Memphis   Shelby. 

Woodard,  Whit  Elbridge    Obion. 

Willoughby,  Dillard  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Weedman,  Barney  Dyersburg  Dyer. 

Young,  Gordon  Earl  Gadsden  Crockett. 

Young,,  Ernest  Lee  Gadsden  Crockett. 
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Colored  Department 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Boyd,  Belle  Nashville  Davidson. 

Bradley,  Willie  Decaturville  Decatur. 

Brown,  Lillian  Waverly  Humphreys. 

Blalark,  Bertha  Clifton  Wayne. 

Croma,  Lena  Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Casey,  Lizzie  Na sh ville  Davidson . 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Davis,  Blanche  Nashville  Davidson. 

Dickerson,  Mary  Sue  Stanton  Haywood. 

Gore,  Nannie  Riddleton    Smith. 

Galbreath,  Sadie  Rogersville  Hawkins. 

Hill,  Zenobia  Nashville  1  Davidson 

Jones,  Allie  B  Nashville  Davidson. 

Johnson,  Marium  Pulaski  Giles. 

Kee,  Effie  Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Patton,  Geneva  Milan  Gibson. 

Seawright,  Jessie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Scales,  Jessie  G  Nashville  Davidson. 

Smith,  Callie  Nashville  Davidson. 

York,  Hester  Waverly  Humphreys. 

Boys. 

Algee,  Alton  Whitthorne  Carroll. 

Brown,  Fugit  Greeneville.  Greene. 

Curray,  Robert  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Church,  Clyde  Obion  Obion. 

Gaicher,  Robert  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Harris,  W'illiam  Clarksville  Montgomery. 

Harroll,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson. 

Harding,  Douglas  Nashville  Davidson. 

Lasater,  Charlie  Nashville  Davidson. 

Mulloy,  Rufus  Nashville   Davidson. 

Milton,  Claudia  Mt.  Pleasant  Maury. 

McAllister,  Robert  Johnson  City    Washington. 

Simmons,  Jake  Memphis  Shelby. 

Thomas,  Wash  Lookout  Mountain  Hamilton. 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden  Perry. 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville  Haywood. 

Wood  Will  iam  N  ashville  David  son . 
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ADMIT  ONE 


IRecitai 


Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  THE  FIRST 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TEN 


Prngram 


Invocation — Rev.  H.  B.  Blue. 

Overture — Bohemian  Girl 

Band 


All  Praise  to  God   .  Wagner 

Chorus 

Mazurka  Raff 

L'JLLIAN  WOOPS 

Peace  !  Troubled  Heart  Pinsuti 

Neal  Brown 

Colonel  Gordon's  Reprieve      ....       M.  Bradley 
Albert  Roberts 

The  Time  of  May  ,        Mary  Salter 

Leonard  Aymon 

Duo — The  Hope  That  the  Nearest— from  Lucii  de 

Lyammermoor   Doiiizetti 


Belle  Reynolds  and  Neal  Brown 

Dkill. 


Program 


Overture — Poet  and  Peasant  ...... 

BAND 

SEXTET — from  Iyucia  de  L,ammermoor       .       .       .  Donizetti 

Mary  Cook,  Belle  Reynolds,  Leonard  Aymon 
Will  Spellings,  Nkal  Brown,  Rudolph  Fuqua 

Organ — Marche  Religioso       .....  Guilmant 

Walter  Horn 

The  Spring  Has  Come  White 

Will  Spellings 

What  Was  Behind  the  Curtain      .      .      .      Stanley  Schell 

Cleo  Butler 

Hear  Ye,  Israel  !— from  Elijah      ....  Mendelssohn 
Belle  Reynolds 

Cachoucha  Caprice  Raff 

Rudolph  Fuqua 

I  Waited  for  the  L/Ord       .       ....  Mendelssohn 

Chorus 


Qfcnn? &bw  Bttyaal  for  %  Mini* 

WtbntBbax}  tbmxn$,  Iftunt  tlje  first 
xxxwttnrx  Ipmiireii  unb  tm 
at  nglft  n'tlatk 


Invocation 
Grand  March 
King  All  Glorious 


programme 


DR.  W.  T,  RODGERS 


BAND 


CHORUS 


Jubilee  Overture 
The  Penitent 
The  Angelus 


(a)  Cloud  Shadows 

(b)  Merry  Maiden  Spring 


RUDOLPH  FUQUA  and  LEONARD  AYMON 


NEAL  BROWN 


VERA  DODD 


Barn  by 
C.  M.  Weber 
Van  de  Water 
Willard 


Wit I tarn  Ha m  mo  n d 
MacDozvell 


WILL  SPELLINGS 


Marche  Religieuse — Organ 

WALTER  HORN 


The  Crucifix 
Drill 

Selection 


Guiimant 
Fa  lire 


BELLE  REYNOLDS  and  NEAL  BROWN 


BAND 


Sextet  (from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor) 


Donizetti 


MARY  COOK  BELLE  REYNOLDS  LEONARD  AYMON 

WILL  SPELLINGS      NEAL  BROWN      RUDOLPH  FUQUA 


programme 


Modern  Chivalry 


{a)  The  Dawn 


RUDOLPH  FUQUA 


{b)  O  Come  with  Me  in  the  Summer  Night 

LEONARD  AYMON 


Tarantelle 


OLIVE  GRAY  AND  LILLIAN  WOODS 


I  Will  Extol  Thee  (from  Oratorio  "Eli") 

BELLE  REYNOLDS 

Scherzo  Capriccioso— Organ  and  Piano 

ERNEST  FERGUS  AND  MORGAN  SCOTT 


Chafiin 

D'Hardelot 
Vanderstucken 

Go  tts  chalk 

M.  Costa 

Guilmant 


Presentation  of  Diplomas 

MR.  WILLIAM  C.  COLLIER,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  Hallelujah,  Amen      .  , 
(From  Oratorio  "Eli") 
CHORUS 


M.  Costa 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES 

ANNIE  CARSON  NANCY  SMITH  WHIT  WOODARD 


DIPLOMAS 

BERTHA  CURTIS  MARGARET  FERGUS  VERA  DODD 

BELLE  REYNOLDS         HATTIE  SWICEGOOD 


MEDAL  FOR  PROFICIENCY  IN  MUSIC 

BELLE  REYNOLDS 


HtntxeaBtt  ^rtjnnl  for  tty  iSlinb 

Ofaeflimg  etamng,  April  ttj*  thbmtl} 
at  rigtit  n'rlnrfe 


programme 


Invocation  ....... 

REV.  W.  T.  RODGERS 

Chimes  of  Normandy  ...... 

BAND 

Motet         ......  Haydn 

CHORUS 

Stay  in  the  South  .  .  .         Andrew  M.  McConneU 

JESSE  WARREN 

(a)  Were  My  Song  with  Wings  Provided  .  .  Hahn 

(b)  Happy  Song    .....      Del  Riego 

VELMA  ELAM 

Grand  Solemn  March  in  E  Flat— Organ   .  .  Smart 

WAITER  HORN 

My  Hope  is  in  the  Everlasting  (from  Daughter  of  Jairus) 

Stainer 

WILL  SPELLINGS 


Greek  Drill  and  Tableaux 


programme 


Parle  moi  de  ma  mere — duet 

BELLE  REYNOLDS  and  LEONARD  AYMON 


Carmen 


{a)  DieWalkure 


Organ  and 
Piano 


(b)  Overture  to  Rosamunde  J 

MORGAN  SCOTT  AND  LEONARD  AYMON 


Wagner 
Schubert 


Non  Destarmi  (  Romeo  and  Juliette) 

BELLE  REYNOLDS 


Gounod 


When  Matilda  Voted 


John  Kendrick  Bangs 


CLEO  BUTLER 


Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Graces  (Quartette  from  Rigoletto),  Verdi 

LENA  HUMPHREYS 
RUDOLPH  FUQUA 


BELLE  REYNOLDS 
LEONARD  AYMON 


Overture — The  Merry  Wives  of  Winsor 


Nicolai 


OLIVE  GRAY,  LILLIAN  WOODS,  First  Piano 
LEONARD  AYMON,  MORGAN  SCOTT,  Second  Piano 


The  Lord  is  My  Strength      ....  Mountford 

CHORUS 


Overture — Zamfa 


BAND 


at  tl?e 

GUaatng  i£xmwt& 

of 

©rmteaB?*  ^rlynnl  for  %  llinb 

to  be  fj*iii  in  tl?e 

Htnnt  tift  fcwrtlf  to  itatte  tip  annmtlf 
nineteen  fynnirefc  nnb  tUvm 
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CERTIFICATES— Grammar  School 


Olive  Gray,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
L,UELLA  Giles,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
LfENA  Humphreys,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
W.  P.  Horn,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

DIPLOMAS— High  School 

I^iLLiE  Thomas,  Monteag-le,  Tennessee 
Eugene  Andrews,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
L,EO  EnGLERT,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Glenn  Rudolph  Fuoua,  Terrell,  Tennessee 
C.  M.  Scott,  Sparta,  Tennessee 
Will  W.  Spellings,  Lavinia,  Tennessee 

MEDALS  FOR  PROFICIENCY  IN  MUSIC 

Olive  Gray 

Glenn  Rudolph  Fuqua 

W.  P.  Horn 

CM.  Scott 

Will  W.  Spellings 
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^tfedttesdag  gunning,  guttE  ite  S^Wjentlr, 
Ntiueteeu  Hundred  End  gfeaxett, 
at  right  a'rfack 


IProgramme 


Invocation  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Atkins 

Oberon  Von  Weber 

band 

In  the  Lord  Put  I  My  Trust     .       .       .      Sir  R.  P.  Stewart 

chorus 

Getting  the  Right  Start        .       .       .       .       J.  G.  Holland 
Eugene  Andrews 

Concert  Fantasia  in  D  minor — Organ     .     Sir  P.  P.  Stewart 
W  .  P.  Horn 

Parla  Arditi 

Velma  El  am 

Scene — Merchant  of  Venice     ....  Shakespeare 

CHARACTERS 

Portia   ,Cleo  Butler 

Nerissa  :  Lillie  Thomas 

Bassanio  Rudolph  Fuqua 

Heart's  Delight  Gilchrist 

Will  Spellings 

Overture — **  Rienzi  "  Wagner 

First  Piano— Leonard  Aymon,  Ernest  Fergus 
Second  Piano— Rudolph  Fuqua,  Morgan  Scott 

Angel's  Trio— "Faust  "  Gounod 

Belle  Reynolds.  Will  Spellings,  Rudolph  Fuqua 


Drill  and  Pantomime 


lProQramme 


Under  the  Desert  Star  Temple 

WlLL  SPELLINGS,  L/EONARD  Aymon 

Noble  Knights  —  * 4  Hugenots  99     ....  Meyerbeer 
Belle  Reynolds 

{a)  Die  Walkure    .    .    .    .    )  Wagner 

>  Organ  and  Piano 
(b)  Overture  to  Rosamunde   )  Schubert 
Morgan  Scott,  Leonard  Aymon 

Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Graces — 

Quartette  from  "  Rigoletto  "     ....  Verdi 
Belle  Reynolds,  Olive  Gray, 
Leonard  Aymon,  Rudolph  Fuqua 

Overture — "RuyBlas"  Mendelssohn 

First  Piano— Olive  Gray,  Velma  Elam 
Second  Piano — Lillian  Woods,  ClEO  BuTlER 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Medals 

Mr.  William  C.  Collier, 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Hallelujah  Chorus — Mount  of  Olives       .       .  Beethoven 

Chorus 

Overture — "Zampa"  Meyrelles 

Band 

(3rammar  Scbool  Certificates 

Olive  Gray        W.  P.  Horn        Luella  Giles 
Lena  Humphreys 

2>.plomas 

Lillie  Thomas  Glenn  Rudolph  Fuqua 

Eugene  Andrews  C.  M.  Scott 

Leo  Englert  Will  W.  Spellings 

/Ifceoals  tor  fl>roffcfencE  in  flhueic 

Olive  Gray      Glenn  Rudolph  Fuqua       W.  P.  Horn 
C.  M.  Scott  Will  W.  Spellings 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  beg 
to  present  their  thirty-fourth  Biennial  Report  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  19,  1910. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  school  is  in  a  most  excel- 
lent condition  in  every  respect.  The  two  years  just  passed 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  successful  years  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  The  officers  and  teachers  have  shown 
capacity  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  and  the  students, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  obedient  and  have 
made  splendid  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  Board  has  held  its  regular  quarterly  meetings  at 
the  school,  and  various  special  meetings  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time  as  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the 
school  required.  At  these  meetings  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  were  usually  present,  and  took  an 
active  and  careful  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

We  submit  herewith  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  and  also  the  reports  of  Dr. 
S.  S.  Crockett,  attending  physician  to  the  school,  and  of 
Dr.  James  P.  Crawford,  Ophthalmologist.  To  these  re- 
ports we  especially  request  your  careful  attention  for  the 
detailed  information  contained  therein  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  school. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  that  part  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Crawford  in  which  he 
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recommends  the  importance  of  some  legislative  action  gov- 
erning and  regulating  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  the 
State. 

The  financial  transactions  for  the  two  years  ending  De- 
cember 19,  1910,  are  set  out  in  the  following  tabulated 


statements : 

Maintenance  Fund. 
Resources. 

Balance  December  19,  1908  $  4,816  27 

State  appropriation  (per  capita)  for  1909   40,704  96 

State  appropriation  (per  capita)  for  1910   40,953  53 

Sundry  sales  and  collections  for  1909   1,113  66 

Sundry  sales  and  collections  for  1910   1,129  9% 

Total  receipts  for  two  years  $88,718  40 

Expenses. 

The  bills  paid  for  maintenance  for  two  years.  .  .$85,788  10 

Balance  in  Comptroller's  hands  December  19, 

1910   $  2,930  30 


The  sundry  collections  for  the  two  years  above  set  out 
come  from  sales  of  various  articles,  or  repair  work  and 
sales  of  junk  from  the  premises,  and  also  from  the  refund- 
ing of  advances  made  to  the  students  by  the  Superintendent 
for  clothing. 

Vouchers  are  filed  at  the  school  and  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  for  all  bills  that  have  been  paid. 

Special  Fund  for  Improvements  and  Repairs. 

By  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1909,  the  following 
Special  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  school,  see  also 
Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  590,  page  2143: — 
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New  tin  roof,  main  building  $1,000  00 

Concrete  conduit  for  pipe   1,000  00 

Steam  and  hot  water  pipes  for  same   1,800  00 

New  barn  and  store  room   2,500  00 

Repairing  of  other  roofs,  painting  same   500  oc 

Painting  outside  wood  work,  metal  work  on  main 

building  and  shops    1,500  00 

General  repairs,  plastering,  etc   3,000  00 


The  Act  provided  that  all  contracts  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  above  appropriations  should  first  be  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  and  receive  his  approval.  In  addition  to  the 
above  items,  there  was  on  hand  at  the  date  of  our  last  Bi- 
ennial Report,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  repair  account, 
$480.46. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 


above  special  funds: 

1.  New  tin  roof,  main  building  $1,000  00 

Expended  for  same    1,000  00 

No  balance. 

2.  Concrete  conduit  for  pipe   .$1,000  00 

Expended  for  same   648  00 

Balance  on  hand  $  352  00 

3.  Steam  and  hot  water  pipes  for  same  $1,800  00 

Expended  for  same    1,672  25 

Balance  on  hand  $   127  75 

4.  New  barn  and  store  room  $2,500  00 

Expended  for  same   2,175  M 


Balance  on  hand 


$  324  86 
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5.  Repairing  other  roofs  and  painting  the  same.  .$  500  00 


Expended  for  same    500  00 

No  balance. 

6.  Painting  outside  wood  work,  etc  $1,500  00 

Expended  for  same    1,398  00 

Balance  on  hand  $  102  00 

7.  General  repairs,  plastering,  etc  $3,480  46 

Expended  for  same    2,647  2& 

Balance  on  hand  $  833  18 


All  of  the  above  special  expenditures  have  been  made 
with  the  approval  of  the  Honorable  Frank  Dibrell,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State.  The  above  improvements  and 
expenditures  authorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly  were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  and  have 
added  very  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  Trustees  of  the  school  are  required  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  (See  Shannon's  Code,  Sec.  2649)  t0  indicate  the 
needs  of  this  institution,  and  we,  therefore,  respectfully 
state  that  there  are  a  number  of  expenditures  that  we  con- 
sider necessary  to  be  made  during  the  next  two  years  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  school.  We  are  compelled  to 
ask  that  this  Honorable  Body  make  special  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  indicated. 

1.  The  continuance  of  the  per  capita  appropriation 

of   $  200  00 

The  Trustees  have  found  from  long  experience 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  school  effi- 
ciently with  a  per  capita  of  less  than  that  sum. 
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2.  Improvements  and  repairs : 

Main  granitoid  walk  in  front  of  grounds.  . .  .  750  00 
Renewing  floors  in  halls  of  wings  of  main 


building    400  00 

To  replace  wooden  galleries  with  steel  gal- 
leries   4,500  00 

Purchasing  buildings  and  grounds  for  colored 

school  10,000  00 

Repairing  and  renewing  parts  of  pipe  organ   800  00 

General  repairs,  furniture,  painting  and  im- 
provements for  two  years   5>ooo  00 


Making  a  total  of  $21,450  00 


The  foregoing  estimates  of  expenditures  were  made 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  premises,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  architects,  and  after  procuring  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  various  items  enumerated.  It  is  especially 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  building  and  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  colored 
department  of  the  school,  for  the  reason  that  the  building 
now  occupied  by  that  department  is  rented  by  the  school, 
and  is  not  owned  by  the  State. 

It  is  now  with  feelings  of  deepest  sorrow  that  we  in- 
form your  Honorable  Body  that  since  our  last  report  we 
have  lost  one  of  our  Trustees,  Major  T.  Porter  Weakley, 
who  died  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1910.  Major  Weakley  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  longer  than  any  of  the  present 
Trustees,  and  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

We  cannot  better  show  our  appreciation  of  the  great 
worth  of  Major  Weakley  than  by  giving  as  a  part  of  this 
report  the  memorial  resolutions  adopted  by  this  Board  upon 
his  death,  which  are  as  follows : 
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Thomas  Porter  Weakley. 

Thomas  Porter  Weakley  was  elected  a  member  of  this 
Board,  as  also  its  Secretary,  in  the  year  1893,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  both  capacities  until  the  day  of  his  death,  July 
26,  1910,  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 

Though  actively  engaged,  save  when  ill  health  brought 
occasional  periods  of  enforced  rest,  through  all  these  years 
he  gave  to  this  institution  a  service  at  once  so  faithful  and 
efficient,  so  unremitting  and  so  willing  and,  with  his  service 
himself  so  whole-heartedly,  that  when  death  took  him 
away  every  man  among  us  felt  that  both  officially  and  per- 
sonally, a  sad  loss  had  been  sustained  in  his  death. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  fitting,  but  a  thing  due  to  him 
and  to  ourselves  alike,  that  something  as  to  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  some  word  expressive  of  our  appreciation 
of  him  and  regard  for  him,  and  of  our  sense  of  sorrow 
over  his  loss,  should  have  permanent  and  authentic  record, 
in  order  that  as  long  as  the  records  of  this  institution  last 
there  shall  not  be  wanting  a  memorial  of  him. 

He  was  born  of  good,  strictly  pioneer  stock,  in  the 
neighboring  county  of  Williamson,  on  the  14th  day  of  July, 
1839.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Weakley,  was  born  in 
Halifax  County,  Virginia,  whence  he  came,  at  an  early 
day,  to  Tennessee,  settling  on  a  farm  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  near  the  city  of  Nashville.  Samuel 
was  a  brother  of  Colonel  Robert  Weakley,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  county,  and  long  one  of  its  most  prominent, 
able  and  influential  citizens,  as  evidenced  by  his  military 
title  won  as  a  reward  for  bravery  in  Indian  fighting,  his 
chairmanship  of  the  old  quorum  Court,  two  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature,  membership  in  two  constitutional  con- 
ventions, and  a  term  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

His  father,  the  late  Dr.  B.  F.  Weakley,  of  sainted  mem- 
ory, was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  who  joined  with  the  office 
of  physician  that  of  local  preacher ;  and  his  maternal  grand- 
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father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Porter,  whose  name  he  bore,  was 
a  Methodist  minister,  so  that  he  was  reared  under  excep- 
tionally pious  influence  and  he  early  received  a  religious 
bent  that  marked  him  through  life,  though  his  freedom 
from  cant  was  as  pronounced  as  his  religious  convictions. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  and  pleasing  address, 
with  handsome  countenance,  lighted  by  striking  eyes  that 
pierced,  without  pain.  He  was  blessed  with  a  good  mind 
and  had  received  a  good  education,  finishing  with  a  two 
years'  course  at  Florence  Wesleyan  University,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Southern  Methodist  schools  of  that  day,  had 
had  four  years  of  training  in  the  great  school  of  war  (for 
he  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South  in  our  Civil  War) 
and  from  the  close  of  the  war  to  his  death  gave  himself 
actively,  heartily  and  public-spiritedly  to  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood,  and  the  duties  of  good  citizenship.  In  all  these 
relations  the  testimony  is,  that  he  bore  himself  well. 

The  testimony  of  the  Captain  of  the  Company  he  joined 
on  entering  the  army,  Capt.  W.  J.  Cheiney  is,  that  "he  was 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 

His  brigade  commander,  General  Thomas  Benton  Smith, 
under  whom  he  served  as  Brigade  Commissary,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  says  of  him : 

"I  found  him  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  place, 
discharging  his  duties  faithfully." 

His  long  time  business  associate  says  of  him :  "He  was 
a  Christian  man  all  the  way  through."  These  are  but  sim- 
ple words  of  praise,  but  to  merit  them  is  difficult  enough. 
Of  his  faithfulness  here,  we,  all,  are  witnesses;  he  served 
not  with  diligence  only,  but  with  delight,  and  was  blessed 
with  a  kindly  cheerfulness  which  rendered  labor  easy  and 
the  path  of  duty  luminous. 

The  record  of  the  faithful  Secretary  is  ended  and  closed 
forever.  As  we  take  this  last  tender  farewell  of  him  let  it 
be  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  humble  trust,  vouch- 
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safed  to  us,  that  through  the  merits  of  Him  in  whom  he  so 
faithfully  believed  and  so  fully  trusted,  he  shall,  in  that 
great  day  that  awaits  us  all,  stand  approved. 
Adopted  September  19,  1910. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  elected  Mr.  John  Bell 
Keeble  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Major 
T.  P.  Weakley.  This  election  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
your  Honorable  Body,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  be  confirmed,  provided  you  approve 
of  this  election. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  C.  Collier,  Chairman, 
William  Litterer, 
W.  W.  Berry, 
Thomas  S.  Weaver, 
Overton  Lea, 
Lemuel  R.  Campbell. 
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Report  of  Superintendent. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  19,  1910. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  : — It  again  becomes  my  duty  and  privilege 
to  lay  before  you  a  report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  school  for  the  two  years  just  closed.  It  has  been  a 
period  remarkable  for  the  steady  and  uniform  develop- 
ment of  the  school  in  all  its  various  departments;  in  the 
moral  and  mental  advancement  of  the  pupils;  for  good 
order  and  discipline,  which  it  has  been  my  constant  effort 
to  promote;  for  studious  habits;  for  well  sustained  interest 
in  work  and  studies,  and  for  the  harmony  and  kindly  spirit 
which  dominated  and  controlled  the  entire  household. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  record  the  death  of  a  well- 
beloved  Trustee,  Major  T.  Porter  Weakley,  which  occurred 
July  26,  1910.  For  seventeen  years  Major  Weakley  was 
an  earnest  and  active  member  of  the  Board. 

He  had  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  his  duty  and  was  always  ready  to  forward  the 
school's  best  interest.  With  the  children  Major  Weakley 
was  simply  delightful.  His  remarks  were  always  appro- 
priate, full  of  humor,  kindness  and  cheerfulness.  All  the 
children  loved  the  Major  and  considered  it  a  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  hear  his  cheery  voice. 

Their  unerring  instinct  made  them  know  that  his  sym- 
pathy and  friendliness  were  real  and  sincere. 

He  was  a  kind,  warm-hearted  gentleman  and  his  death 
is  deeply  deplored  by  the  entire  school. 
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Enrollment. 

Total  enrollment  from  December  19,  1908,  to  Jure  1,. 

1909,  226;  120  girls  and  106  boys;  50  new  pupils. 

Total  enrollment  from  September  1,  1909,  to  June  1, 

1910,  243;  133  girls  and  no  boys;  58  new  pupils;  8  re- 
admitted. 

Total  enrollment  from  September  1,  1910,  to  December 
19,  1910,  218;  108  girls  and  no  boys;  38  new  pupils. 

During  the  two  years  about  thirty-five  hundred  reports 
of  the  school  and  circular  letters  have  been  mailed  to  news- 
papers and  individuals  throughout  the  State.  One  of  our 
teachers  during  vacations  traveled  nine  thousand  miles  over 
the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  send  some  one  connected  with  the  school  to  visit  parents 
of  blind  children  who  are  unwilling  to  be  separated  from 
them  unless  they  can  obtain  definite  information  as  to  the 
care  and  treatment  their  little  ones  will  receive. 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  school  for  the  two  years  just  closed 
has  been  exceptionally  good.  Aside  from  minor  ailments 
common  to  children  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  of 
chicken-pox  and  mumps,  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  two 
of  typhoid  fever,  all  of  a  mild  form. 

There  was  one  death,  Jessie  Scales,  a  colored  child,  ten 
years  of  age,  due  to  heart  failure. 

All  children  on  entering  school  are  vaccinated. 

I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Crockett's  report. 

Eyes  of  new  pupils  have  been  examined.  A  large  num- 
ber have  been  treated. 

Operations  of  divers  kind  have  been  made  to  mitigate 
pain  and  discomfort  and  to  improve  or  restore  vision. 

Operations  upon  eyes  are  not  permitted  without  con- 
sent of  parents. 

Twenty  children  have  been  sent  home  with  sight  suffi- 
cient to  attend  the  public  schools. 
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We  treat  the  eyes  of  the  children  first,  as  a  mercy  to  the 
child,  second,  as  a  duty  to  humanity,  and,  third,  as  economy 
to  th'4  State.  While  this  saves  the  State  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars, who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings — the  sense  of  sight — which  is  given  the  child. 

You  are  referred  to  Dr.  Crawford's  report. 

Preventable  Blindness. 

This  subject  of  late  has  excited  much  interest  among 
physicians,  teachers  and  the  public  generally. 

Hospitals  and  infirmaries  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  in  the  great  cities  of  this  country  and  Europe 
have  furnished  data  which  support  the  startling  declara- 
tion that  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  blind  could 
have  been  saved  this  dreadful  affliction  if,  at  birth,  they  had 
received  proper  care  and  attention. 

It  behooves  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  correct  this 
evil. 

Common  humanity  demands  that  the  people  be  protected 
from  this  terrible  calamity. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  July  21. 
1910,  says — "Among  5,549  babies,  or  almost  half  the  births 
recorded  in  five  Massachusetts  cities  in  1909,  forty-two 
per  cent  were  attended  by  physicians  who  never  use  a 
prophylactic  for  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  situation  is 
serious.  Child  after  child  is  still  going  blind  from  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum;  a  nursery  and  a  kindergarten  must  be 
maintained  for  their  care  and  a  school  provided  for  their 
special  education  and  the  people  taxed  for  their  industrial 
assistance  through  years  of  darkness ;  all  this  for  no  neces- 
sary cause.,, 

This  condition  prevails  throughout  the  country  and  so 
very  grave  it  is  that  several  States  have  appointed  commis- 
sions to  formulate  plans  for  the  prevention  of  neglect  of 
the  eyes  of  the  new  born.  Probably  the  most  important 
step  that  has  been  taken  was  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  who 
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set  aside  a  large  sum  of  money,  known  as  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  among  Infants. 
The  committee  having  charge  of  this  fund  has  employed 
a  field  secretary,  Mr.  Eliot,  who  is  now  engaged  in  inter- 
esting people  in  those  States  where  no  systematic  work  has 
been  undertaken. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
at  its  meeting  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  last  summer  adopted 
a  number  of  resolutions  relating  to  this  subject  and  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

In  the  report  of  our  Ophthalmologist,  Dr.  Crawford,  the 
remedy  and  treatment  for  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  set 
forth. 

Last  Appropriations. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
has  been  carefully  and  judiciously  expended.  Roofs  of  the 
main  building  and  adjoining  wings  have  been  re-covered 
with  strong  tin.  Gutterings,  valleys  and  down  pipes  are  in 
good  condition  and  should  last  for  years. 

The  conduit  constructed  for  the  preservation  of  steam 
and  water  pipes  proves  serviceable  and  economical.  The 
new  barn  is  large  and  commodious,  is  well  built  and  makes 
a  good  appearance. 

Many  repairs  inside  and  outside  of  buildings  have  been 
made  for  their  preservation  and  for  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  pupils.  Roadways  and  walks  have  been  repaired  and 
a  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  grounds  rebuilt. 
The  front  of  the  main  building,  roofs  and  a  number  of 
rooms  and  halls  have  been  painted,  which  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings. 

We  are  somewhat  crowded  in  the  dining-room  and  in 
the  boys'  department,  but  otherwise  we  are  very  comfort- 
able. 

Drainage  and  sanitation  are  excellent. 
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Literary  Department. 

There  are  forty-four  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try, one  in  almost  every  state. 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  no  longer  left  to  the 
whims  and  vagaries  of  dreamers  and  experimentalists.  It 
is  on  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  and  many  of  these  schools 
are  modeled  after  the  public  schools  and  form  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State  and  conform,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  its  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Literary  Department  of  this  school  consists  of 
twelve  grades  and  is  divided  into  the  Primary,  Grammar 
School  and  the  High  School  Departments. 

The  Primary  consists  of  the  first  and  second  grades ; 
the  Grammar  School  begins  with  the  third  grade  and  in- 
cludes the  eighth  grade,  and  the  High  School  consists  of  the 
remaining  grades. 

Our  text-books  in  embossed  print  are  very  expensive 
and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  change  them  as  often  as 
is  done  in  the  public  schools,  but  when  new  books  are  pub- 
lished if  they  contain  any  improved  methods  or  new 
thoughts  they  are  adopted  and  supplement  our  books. 

From  December  19,  1908,  to  June  1,  1909,  there  were 
enrolled  85  pupils  in  the  Primary  Department ;  109  in  Gram- 
mar School,  and  32  in  High  School. 

From  September  1,  1909,  to  June  1,  1910,  there  were  en- 
rolled 80  pupils  in  Primary  Department;  131  in  Grammar 
School,  and  32  in  High  School. 

From  September  1,  1910,  to  December  19,  1910,  there 
are  enrolled  70  pupils  in  Primary  Department;  118  in  Gram- 
mar School,  and  28  in  High  School. 

Written  quarterly  examinations  are  held  each  session  and 
pupils  are  graded  by  the  averages  they  make. 

On  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  Grammar  School 
certificates  are  presented  and  diplomas  are  conferred  on 
completion  of  the  full  course. 
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Graduates  1909 — Grammar  School,  four,  High  School, 
two.    Medal  for  proficiency  in  music,  one. 

In  1910,  Grammar  School,  three,  High  School,  five,  and 
one  medal  for  proficiency  in  music. 

Department  of  Music. 

All  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  music.  If 
they  have  talent  instruction  is  continued;  if  not,  they  are 
assigned  other  work. 

From  December  19,  1908,  to  June  1,  1909,  instruction 
was  given  130  pupils  on  piano  and  7  on  pipe  organ. 

From  September  1,  1909,  to  June  1,  1910,  instruction 
was  given  135  pupils  on  piano  and  7  on  pipe  organ. 

From  September  1,  1910,  to  December  19,  1910,  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  135  pupils  on  piano  and  8  on  pipe  organ. 

Individual  voice  lessons  are  given  and  two  chorus  classes 
are  trained. 

A  thorough  course  in  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  Staff 
and  Braille  Notation  is  given. 

Gold  medals  are  awarded  upon  honorable  completion  of 
this  course.  We  have  a  military  band  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  pieces. 

Industrial  Department. 

In  the  Industrial  Department  boys  are  taught  cane- 
seating,  broom,  mop,  mattress  and  hammock  making  and 
piano  tuning.  Girls  are  taught  to  sew  by  hand  and  on 
machines ;  to  cut,  fit  and  make  dresses ;  to  make  bead  and 
raffia  work;  to  darn,  knit,  crochet  and  do  fancy  work. 

Beside  making  their  wearing  apparel,  they  do  the  house- 
hold sewing  for  the  institution,  hemming  napkins,  table 
cloths,  towels,  sheets  and  making  pillow  cases. 

Reports  received  from  former  pupils  are  very  gratify- 
ing, many  of  them,  in  addition  to  making  a  support,  have 
saved  sufficient  to  start  a  bank  account. 

Gymnasium  and  Expression. 

The  gymnasium  is  spacious  and  well  equipped  and  is  a 
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source  of  pleasure  and  benefit  to  our  pupils.  Classes  of 
boys  and  girls  receive  instructions  and  engage  in  various 
helpful  exercises  under  the  direction  of  competent  teach- 
ers. Beginning  with  the  third  grade  lessons  in  Expres- 
sion are  given.  A  number  of  pupils  have  marked  ability 
and  will  make  excellent  readers  and  all  are  benefitted  by 
exercises  of  articulation  and  breathing. 

School  for  Colored  Blind. 
It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  school  for  the  colored 
blind  was  founded.  It  begun  in  an  humble  way  and  as  an 
experiment,  for  as  yet  little  had  been  done  to  educate  the 
negro  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  defective  classes  of  the  race. 
The  people  of  the  South  thought  that  as  they  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  lifting  the  negro  out  of  barbarism  that 
the  education  and  training  of  this  helpless  class  to  useful  and 
moral  lives  might  have  a  far-reaching  influence  for  good 
and  thus  help  in  the  Herculean  task  so  generously  under- 
taken. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  given  a  good  grammar 
school  course  and  are  taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  girls  are  taught  to  sew  by  hand  and  on  machines, 
to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothes,  to  darn  and  mend,  to 
knit  and  crochet  and  to  do  fancy  work,  to  wash  and  iron 
and  do  house  work. 

The  boys  are  taught  to  make  brooms  and  mattresses, 
cane-seating,  to  help  in  kitchen  and  dining-room  and  to 
keep  the  grounds  in  order. 

The  pupils  who  go  out  from  this  school  show  their  peo- 
ple in  right  living  and  in  a  desire  to  make  an  honest,  inde- 
pendent livelihood,  the  value  of  mental,  moral  and  industrial 
training. 

The  good  influence  these  children  exert  in  their  homes 
cannot  be  estimated. 

The  daily  religious  and  moral  training  they  receive  im- 
proves their  manners  and  conduct  and  this  refinement  they 
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carry  into  their  homes  and  its  effect  is  manifest  in  the  life 
of  their  family  and  neighbors. 

Appropriations 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Board  request  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  lay  a  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  grounds.  The  present  pavement,  if 
pavement  it  can  be  called,  is  broken  and  is  very  rough  and 
unsightly. 

That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  renew  floors  of  halls 
in  wings  and  to  paint  and  make  the  usual  necessary  repairs 
and  to  purchase  necessary  furniture. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  pipe  organ,  which  has 
been  in  service  over  twenty-six  years,  be  repaired  and  parts 
renewed.  The  leather  of  the  bellows  is  rotten  and  is  liable 
to  give  way  at  any  time.  The  wind  chest  is  split  in  several 
places  and  many  of  the  pipes  leak.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  can  serve  us  longer  than  this  session  unless  put  in  good 
order. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  old  wooden  galleries  con- 
necting main  building  and  wings  be  replaced  by  steel  galle- 
ries. This  is  a  matter  of  safety  to  pupils  and  economy  to 
the  State.  Quite  a  sum  is  spent  annually  to  make  these 
galleries  at  all  secure. 

As  the  colored  school  has  occupied  a  rented  house^  for 
several  years,  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
to  secure  a  permanent  home. 

Acknowledgments. 
Our  sincere  thanks  are  given  to  the  officials  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  the  Tennessee  Central  and  the  Southern 
Railway  for  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  our  pupils  and 
teachers,  for  reduced  rates  and  for  passes  for  indigent  chil- 
dren, also  for  passes  for  the  teacher  who,  during  vacation, 
travels  over  the  State  in  quest  of  blind  children;  to  the 
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newspapers  of  this  city  and  State  for  their  courtesy  and 
for  their  kindness  in  giving  notices  of  the  school  and  their 
approval  of  our  work;  to  Mr.  Sam  Erwin,  of  Chattanooga, 
for  fifty  dollars  sent  to  purchase  presents  for  those  children 
who  remained  in  school  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  but 
especially  for  those  who  have  no  homes;  to  a  friend  for 
five  dollars  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  Grace  Church  for 
invitations  to  Christmas  entertainments. 

I  desire  to  commend  teachers  and  officers  for  their  faith- 
ful attention  to  duty,  for  their  loyal  support,  for  enforcing 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  and  for  their  earn- 
estness in  carrying  out  my  wishes. 

I  have  only  kind  and  pleasant  words  to  write  of  pupils. 
Their  obedience  and  cheerfulness,  their  attention  to  studies, 
their  orderly  manner  and  their  general  good  conduct  have 
endeared  them  to  me  and  have  helped  very  much  in  mak- 
ing this  a  happy,  successful  period. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  wise  counsel  and 
advise  and  for  their  invariable  kindness  and  support  which 
have  sustained  and  encouraged  me  through  many  hours  of 
doubt  and  perplexity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
John  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 
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Report  of  S.  S.  Crockett,  M.  D., 

Physician  in  Charge 


Nashville,  Tennv  Dec.  n,  1910. 

/.  V.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  City : 

My  Dear  Sir — Permit  me,  in  submitting  this,  my  bien- 
nial report,  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Board  upon  the 
fact  that  only  one  fatal  case  of  illness  has  occurred  in  the 
school  during  the  past  two  years — Jessie  Scales,  a  colored 
girl  ten  years  old,  having  succumbed  to  heart  disease  in 
May,  1910. 

We  have  been  visited  by  the  usual  epidemics  of  catarrhal 
influenza  each  year,  causing  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
mild  sickness,  but  no  serious  contagious  diseases  except  two 
cases  of  typhoid  and  two  of  scarlet  fever,  the  spread  of 
which  was  prevented  by  prompt  isolation  and  other  sanitary 
precautions. 

We  were  also  visited  during  the  spring  of  1909  by  an 
epidemic  of  chickenpox  and  mumps,  with  no  serious  com- 
plications. 

At  the  opening  of  each  session  all  pupils,  teachers  and 
other  employes  who  had  not  previously  been  successfully 
vaccinated,  submitted  to  this  treatment. 

I  desire  again  to  express  to  you  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  my  appreciation  of  your  hearty  cooperation  in 
every  effort  for  the  welfare  of  these  children  when  they 
are  ill.  Yours  very  truly, 

S.  S.  Crockett,  M.D. 
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Report  of  J.  P.  Crawford,  M.  D., 

Ophthalmologist. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  10,  1910. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir — In  submitting  this,  my  biennial  report  as 
Ophthalmologist  to  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  I 
beg  to  state  that  at  the  openings  of  the  sessions  of  1909-10 
and  1910-11,  Dr.  Crockett  and  myself  examined  all  of  the 
new  pupils  enrolled,  and  I  examined  all  others  from  time 
to  time  as  they  entered  through  the  session. 


Number  examined : 

Males  (white)    37 

Females  (white)    35 — 72 

Males   (colored)    8 

Females   (colored)    11 — 19 

Total    91 

Amount  of  vision : 

Total  blind   12 

Light  perception   14 

Count  fingers    7 

Read  large  print    15 

Read  small  print    43 

Total   91 


The  vision  of  each  pupil  refers  to  the  better  eye  of  each. 
Counting  both  eyes  of  each  pupil  the  number  of  eyes  was 
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182,  and  the  vision  of  each  eye,  taken  separately,  was  as 
follows : 


Totally  blind    29 

Light  perception    28 

Count  fingers    15 

Read  large  print    24 

Read  small  print    82 

Previously  enucleated    4 


Total   182 

Condition  of  eyes: 

Granular  lids    19 

High  ametropia    30 

Atrophy  ball    14 

Adherent  leukoma    2 

Kerato-iritis    2 

Corneal  opacities    32 

Previously  enucleated    4 

Alternating  squint    8 

Chronic  iritis    4 

Coloboma  of  iris  traumatic   2 

Conical  cornea    6 

Hyperopia    50 

Myopia    26 

Blepharo  spasm   

Pannus    8 

Ectropion   

Interstitial  keratitis    26 

Retinitis  pigmentosa    4 

Albino    4 

Nystagmus    10 

Atrophy  optic  nerve    8 

Atrophy  optic  nerve  due  to  wood  alcohol.  2 

Congenital  cataract    20 
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Staphatomatus  cornea 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia 

Amblyopia   

External  squint   

Internal  squint  

Blephoritis  margenallis 
Dislocated  lens  cloudy  . 
Dislocated  lens  clear  .  . . 
Detachment  of  retina  .  . 


4 


3 
6 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Many  of  the  eyes  were  affected  in  several  ways.  The 
above  table  gives  the  more  prominent  disease  in  each  eye, 
though  in  many  instances  more  than  one  disease  was  promi- 
nent and  was  recorded,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy 
in  the  number  of  eyes  examined  and  conditions  reported. 

Cause  of  blindness  in  each  eye: 

Infection    68 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum    20 

Congenital    40 

Specific    45 

Traumatic    20 

High  ametropia   28 


In  many  of  these  the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
most  prominent  disease  is  granular  lids,  as  in  former  ses- 
sions. We  also  had  a  large  number  of  refraction  cases 
entered  the  last,  as  well  as  this  session,  as  usual.  There 
were  sixty-three  refraction  cases.  Twenty  were  given 
glasses  and  sent  home  with  normal  vision.  In  twenty-two 
the  vision  was  very  much  improved,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  attend  public  school.  In  eighteen  cases  glasses  were 
recommended,  but  they  failed  to  get  them.  In  twelve  cases 
the  improvement  was  so  slight  that  glasses  were  not  recom- 
mended, yet  in  a  few  of  the  cases,  notwithstanding  the  im- 


Total 


221 


So 
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provement  was  slight,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  order 
glasses  for  them,  and  contrary  to  the  general  teaching, 
they  were  all  highly  delighted  with  the  small  amount  of 
improvemen.t  A  few  of  the  refraction  cases  were  among 
the  older  pupils,  which  helps  to  account  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  refraction  cases  1909-10  session.  In  four  cataract 
cases  glasses  were  ordered,  and  all  are  able  to  read,  but  I 
did  not  feel,  even  with  the  good  vision  obtained,  that  it 
would  be  prudent,  under  the  circumstances,  to  advise  that 
they  be  sent  to  public  school,  though  one  of  these  cases,  the 
parents  having  moved  out  of  the  State,  is  now  attending 
public  school  and  getting  along  nicely,  from  what  she  writes 
our  nurse  since  school  opened. 


Operations : 

Cataract  capsular    21 

Cataract  extraction   1 

Irridectomy    3 

External  strabismus   2 

Shortening  recti  muscle   1 

Enucleation    2 

Mastoid    1 

Tonsillotomy    6 

Tonsillectomy    4 

Cauterizing  turbinates    3 

Total    44 


As  previously  stated,  four  of  the  children  with  con- 
genital cataract  have  been  operated  on,  three  both  eyes  and 
one  one  eye,  making  seven  eyes  operated  on  with  result  of 
good  vision  in  every  case,  and  were  given  glasses,  which 
enable  all  of  them  to  read  ordinary  print.  As  the  tabulated 
report  will  show,  there  have  been  a  number  of  capsular 
cataract  operations,  but  several  were  not  completed,  as  it 
takes  usually  from  two  to  five  operations  on  each  eye  before 
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the  lens  is  fully  absorbed,  and  all  those  not  completed  last 
session  will  be  operated  on  with  every  reason  to  expect  good 
results  ultimately.  A  number  of  operations  were  advised, 
but  declined  by  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children.  There 
are  a  number  of  cases  in  the  school  for  which  very  little 
could  be  done  except  in  a  palliative  way.  We  have  had  an 
average  of  thirty-five  pupils  under  treatment  daily  through- 
out the  session,  as  shown  by  the  nurse's  daily  report,  and 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  improvement  in  all  cases  under 
treatment  has  been  very  satisfactory.  I  have  insisted  very 
strongly  on  all  of  the  children  with  all  chronic  conditions 
taking  the  treatment  regularly,  and  have  had  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  nurse  and  Superintendent,  with  most  grati- 
fying results.  I  examined  all  of  the  pupils  under  treatment, 
both  at  the  white  and  colored  departments,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  1909-10  session,  primarily  to  note  the 
amount  of  improvement,  if  any,  and  also  to  give  each  pupil 
prescriptions,  with  instructions  to  continue  the  treatment 
during  the  vacation,  and  in  this  new  departure  I  had  the 
full  sanction  and  cooperation  of  the  Superintendent,  in  that 
he  agreed  to  write  each  parent  or  guardian  a  personal  letter, 
urging  that  they  keep  up  the  treatment  at  home  during  the 
summer. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  1910-11,  I  ex- 
amined all  of  the  children  who  returned  that  I  had  given 
prescriptions,  as  stated  above,  and  it  was  indeed  gratifying 
to  note  steady  progress  the  treatment  at  home  had  brought 
about  with  all  those  who  carried  out  my  instructions,  and 
I  found  out  of  the  number  receiving  the  instructions  that 
only  three  or  four  failed  to  use  the  treatment  at  home,  and 
they  in  some  way  lost  the  prescription,  and  did  not  write 
for  duplicates,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  I  undertook 
this  new  departure  of  giving  prescriptions  to  continue  the 
treatment  at  home  with  many  misgivings,  knowing  the 
difficulty  of  impressing  the  necessity  of  continuous  treat- 
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ment,  but  after  examination  I  feel  that  all  my  trouble  has 
been  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  in  all  the  cases. 
Heretofore  the  children  would  go  home  with  no  treatment, 
and  with  no  treatment  for  three  or  four  months,  they  almost 
invariably  had  a  relapse  and  return  the  next  session  almost 
as  bad  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  before,  and  the 
same  old  road  would  have  to  be  gone  over  to  get  them  back 
in  the  condition  before  they  left,  and  I  urge  that  the  same 
course  be  pursued  every  year  as  I  shall  do  as  long  as  I  am 
connected  with  the  school.  We  had  about  the  average  num- 
ber of  cases  of  ophthalmic  neonatorum  as  in  previous  ses- 
sions. It  is  one  of  those  conditions  that  must  be  dealt  with 
by  legislation  and  insistent  work  in  season  and  out  of  season 
to  educate  the  public  up  to  the  realization  that  the  best 
statistics  we  can  obtain  give  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  blind- 
ness due  to  this  one  preventable  disease.  While  our  sta- 
tistics are  not  so  high,  if  we  could  obtain  a  full  and  complete 
history  of  each  case,  we  would  find  many  of  the  cases  now 
put  down  as  ulcers  of  cornea  and  from  other  causes  would 
be  found  to  be  due  to  ophthalmic  neonatorum.  Though  we 
may  suspect  it  without  definite  evidence,  we  give  the  little 
patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  calling  it  something 
else,  and  not  entering  on  the  records  as  ophthalmic  neona- 
torum. 

While  the  statistics  of  today  in  our  school  and  over  the 
entire  country  show  a  lamentable  past,  a  new  day  dawned 
for  these  little  new-born  sufferers  in  1883,  when  Carl  Crede 
announced  that  a  drop  of  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  dropped  into  the  eyes  of  a  new-born  child  will  pre- 
vent this  disease.  In  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Leipsic,  of 
which  Crede  was  the  head,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
instillation  of  the  silver  solution,  10.8  per  cent  of  all  children 
delivered  in  the  hospital  contracted  the  disease,  but  with 
the  use  of  the  solution  the  percentage  dropped  to  0.1  per 
cent,  or  0.2  per  cent,  and  since  that  time  the  prophylaxis 
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has  been  almost  universally  accepted  and  practiced  by  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  profession,  more  especially 
where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  discharge  from  the  vagina. 
Silver  nitrate  is  not  universally  used  in  all  new-born,  as  it 
produces  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  should 
not  deter  any  doctor  from  using  the  drug,  as  only  one  drop 
is  necessary  in  each  eye,  and  any  inflammation  will  soon 
subside.  In  recent  years  the  salts  of  silver  have  come 
into  use,  and  I  believe  that  a  25  per  cent  or  a  50  per  cent 
solution  of  argyrol  or  protargol  instilled  into  the  eyes  and 
repeated,  if  necessary,  is  as  efficacious  without  the  danger 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  I  would  strongly 
advise  that  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  either  be  used  in  all 
cases,  whether  suspicious  or  not.  There  is  no  harm  to  come 
of  its  use,  and  if  a  doctor  did  not  save  but  one  innocent 
new-born's  eyes  in  a  lifetime,  he  would  be  well  repaid  for 
this  precaution.  Another  point  that  is  overlooked  is  we 
expect  this  inflammation  to  occur  in  from  three  to  five  days 
after  birth ;  after  that  time  many  do  not  look  on  the  begin- 
ning inflammation  with  so  much  alarm,  but  the  fact  is  there 
is  danger  in  all  inflammations,  and  they  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  for  two  weeks  or  longer,  as  in  most 
cases  the  same  nurse  attends  the  child  and  mother,  and 
though  the  prophylaxis  has  been  carried  out,  if  the  mother's 
secretions  are  infective,  the  nurse  is  very  liable  to  infect 
the  child  while  bathing  it. 

The  nurse  and  all  who  handle  the  child  or  mother  in 
infected  cases  should  be  very  careful  not  to  infect  them- 
selves or  some  other  member  of  the  family,  and  after  each 
handling  of  either  should  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an 
infant  become  inflamed  or  swollen  or  reddened  at  any  time 
within  two  weeks  after  birth,  the  nurse,  midwife,  or  any 
one  attending,  other  than  a  physician,  should  report  the 
same  to  the  physician  who  delivered  the  child  or  some 
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health  authority  within  six  hours,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  eyes  should  be  kept  clean  by  warm  water  or  solution 
of  boracic  acid,  using  small  pieces  of  soft  cloth,  or  pre- 
ferably absorbent  cotton,  to  sponge  out  the  discharge  which 
should  be  at  once  burned  before  coming  in  contact  with 
anything  else.  If  necessary,  the  sponges  can  be  put  in  a 
piece  of  paper  and  the  whole  burned  as  soon  as  the  dressing 
is  over. 

TREATMENT. 

The  physician  should  first  clean  the  eyes  thoroughly  of  all 
matter,  then  use  one  drop  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  freshly  prepared,  in  the  infected  eye  or  eyes,  after 
a  few  seconds  the  excess  may  be  flushed  out  with  boracic 
solution  or  warm  water.  Any  case  should  have  two  nurses 
or  attendants,  and  they  should  be  instructed  to  keep  the 
eyes  clean  after  having  been  shown  how  to  clean  the  eyes 
day  and  night,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  clean  them  every  half  hour  or  oftener,  but  my  instruc- 
tions are  to  keep  the  eyes  clean,  no  matter  how  often,  keep 
the  eyes  clean.  I  do  not  think  cold  or  hot  applications 
should  be  used  after  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  if  at 
all.  The  silver  solution  should  be  used  by  the  physician 
only,  once  a  day  in  most  cases,  and  not  over  twice  in  any 
case.  I  believe  that  the  25  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  solution 
of  argyrol  or  protargol  is  preferable  to  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  as  they  have  a  greater  penetrating  power,  and  we 
know  that  the  gonococcus  in  a  little  while  work  its  way  into 
the  conjunctival  substance  beneath  the  surface  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  only  acts  as  an  escharotic,  destroying  the 
germs  on  the  surface,  and  it  unquestionably  increases  the 
inflammation  and  oedema  of  the  lids.  The  salts  can  be 
used  more  liberally  and  oftener  without  much  fear  of  harm. 
The  physician  should  examine  the  cornea  carefully  at  each 
visit  from  the  beginning.  For  a  beginning  ulcer  or  a 
haziness  of  the  cornea,  as  soon  as  discovered,  use  a  few 
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drops  of  a  one  grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  atropine  sul- 
phate three  or  four  times  a  day  to  dilate  the  pupil  and 
draw  it  away  to  avoid  hernia  of  the  iris  in  case  of  a  per- 
foration of  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  which  often  occurs  very 
rapidly.  The  cornea  will  seemingly  melt  away,  the  destruc- 
tion is  so  rapid,  but  unquestionably  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases  gotten  at  the  beginning  and  treated  on  the  general 
plan  outlined,  with  the  further  view  of  meeting  untoward 
conditions  which  come  up  during  the  course  of  the  case, 
will  get  well  without  scars  and  with  good  vision,  and  often 
where  there  is  perforation  the  ulcer  will  heal  up  with  useful 
vision  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

In  conclusion  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  cooperate  with  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Medical  Association  in  urging  on  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  to  pass  some  act  governing  and  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  midwifery  in  the  State. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Jas.  P.  Crawford, 

Ophthalmologist. 
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CURRICULUM. 


PRIMARY  COURSE. 
First  Grade. 

Reading — Words  and  sentences  from  cards  prepared  by 
the  teacher.    Drill  on  forms  of  letters  ;  phonics ;  primer. 

Language — Conversation  lessons.  Reproduction  stories. 
Correcting  common  errors  in  speech.  Capitalization  and 
punctuation  as  pupils  become  able  to  do  written  work. 

Numbers — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to  20, 
using  objects.    Write  to  100  in  Braille.    Simple  problems. 

Spelling — All  words  used  in  language  and  reading  les- 
sons. Phonics. 

Second  Grade. 

Reading — Primer.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Language — Continue  oral  work  of  First  Grade.  Writ- 
ten work — short  stories ;  reproduction,  descriptive  and  origi- 
nal. Correct  use  of  capitals  and  necessary  punctuation 
marks. 

Spelling — Words  used  in  language  and  reading. 

Numbers — Combinations  and  relations  of  numbers  to 
100.  Applications  of  measures  in  simple  problems  as  in 
pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel,  peck. 

Third  Grade. 
Reading — First  and  Second  Reader. 
Language — Hyde's  Language  Lessons. 
Spelling — Selected. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  Addition  through  Short  Di- 
vision. 

Writing — In  connection  with  language  and  spelling. 
Geography — Primary  book  in  hand  of  teacher. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Fourth  Grade. 
Reading — Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 
Language — Metcalf  s. 
Spelling — Hunt's. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Common  Fractions. 
Geography — The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography. 

Fifth  Grade. 
Reading — Biographical  Stories. 
Grammar^Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunt's. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Compound  Numbers. 
Geography — Frye's  Complete  to  Africa. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Reading — Historical  Tales,  Vol.  I. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunts'. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Percentage. 
Geography — Frye's  Complete — completed. 
History — United  States  History — Montgomery's — com- 
pleted. 

Seventh  Grade. 

Reading — Historical  Tales,  Vol.  II ;  selected  readings. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg. 
Spelling — Hunt's 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's  to  Proportion. 

Physiology — Cutter's — completed. 

History — Tennessee — Garrett  &  Goodpasture. 

Eighth  Grade. 
Arithmetic — Wentworth's — completed. 
Algebra — Wentworth's  to  Factors. 
History — History  of  England — Montgomery's. 
Grammar — Reed  &  Kellogg — completed. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Ninth  Grade. 

Algebra — Wentworth's — Factors  to  Simultaneous  Equa- 
tions. 

Geometry — Wentworth's — Books  I  and  II. 

Latin — Collar  &  Daniel's. 

History — Myer's  General  History — Part  I. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric — Lockwood's  and  Genungs.- 

Tenth  Grade. 
A  Igebra — Wentworth's — completed. 
Geometry — Wentworth's  Plane — completed. 
Latin — Caesar,  two  books,  and  Latin  Composition. 
History — Myer's  General  History — completed. 

Eleventh  Grade. 
Geometry — Wentworth's  Solid. 
Physics — Gage's. 

Latin — Virgil,  two  books,  Latin  Composition. 
Literature — English. 

Twelfth  Grade. 
Civil  Government — Fiske's. 
Trigonometry — Wentworth's. 
Latin — Cicero,  three  orations,  Latin  Composition. 
Psychology — James. 

English  Literature — Completed  and  American  Literature;. 
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Daily  Programme. 


A.  M. 

7:45  to  8:00 
Chapel  Exercises 


8:00  to  8:30 
Second  Grade — Arithmetic 
Sixth  Grade — Geography 
Seventh  Grade — Physiology. 
Ninth  Grade — Composition  and 

Rhetoric 
Tenth  Grade — Geometry 
Twelfth  Grade — Civil  Government  Workshop 


Organ 
Piano 

Practice — piano 
Expression 

Sewing 


Voice 
Piano 

Practice — piano 
Practice — organ 
Expression 
Sewing 
Workshop 


8:30  to  9:10 

First  Grade 

Third  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling 
Fourth  Grade — Language 
Fifth  Grade — Grammar 
Seventh  Grade — Grammar 
Eighth  Grade — History  of  England 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Grades — Geo- 
metry. 

9:10  to  9:30 
Recess 


9:30  to  10:10 
Second  Grade — Language  Voice 
Fourth  Grade — Arithmetic  Piano 
Sixth  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling  Organ 
Ninth  Grade — Geometry  Practice — piano 
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Tenth  Grade — Myer's  General  History  Expression 
Eleventh  Grade — Latin  Sewing 

Workshop 


10:10  to  10:50 


First  Grade 

Third  Grade — Arithmetic 
Fifth  Grade — Arithmetic 
Seventh  Grade — Arithmetic 
Eighth  Grade — Algebra 
Twelfth  Grade — Trigonometry 


Voice 
Piano 
Organ 

Practice — piano 

Expression 

Sewing 

Workshop 


10:50  to  11 :30 
Second  Grade — Reading  Voice 
Fourth  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling  Piano 
Sixth  Grade — United  States  History  Practice — piano 
Ninth  Grade — Myer's  General  His- 
tory, Part  I 
Tenth  Grade — Algebra 
Eleventh  Grade — Literature 


Practice — organ 


Expression 
Sewing 
Workshop 


11 :30  to  12  :io 
Third  Grade — Geography 
Fifth  Grade — Geography 
Sixth  Grade — Grammar 
Seventh  Grade — Tennessee  History 
Eighth  Grade — Grammar 
Twelfth  Grade — Literature 


Voice 
Piano 

Practice — piano 
Practice — organ 
Expression 
Sewing 
Workshop 


P.  M. 
12  :io  to  12 :50 
First  Grade  Voice 
Second  Grade — Spelling  Piano 
Fourth  Grade — Geography  Practice- 


-piano 
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Eighth  Grade — Arithmetic  Practice — organ 

Ninth  Grade — Algebra  Expression 
Tenth  Grade — Latin  Beadwork 
Eleventh  Grade — Physics  Crocheting 

Knitting 
Raffia 
Workshop 

12 :5o  to  i  :5o 

Recess 


i  150  to  2 130 
Third  Grade — Language  Voice 
Fifth  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling  Piano 
Sixth  Grade — Arithmetic  Practice — piano 

Seventh  Grade — Reading  and  Spelling  Practice — organ 
Ninth  Grade — Latin  Expression 
Twelfth  Grade — Latin  Beadwork 

Crocheting 
Knitting 
Raffia 
Workshop 


2:30  to  3:10 


Voice 
Piano 

Practice — piano 
Senior  Chorus 

Piano 

Practice — piano 
Junior  Chorus 

Organ 
Piano 

Practice — piano 


3:10  to  3:50 


3 :5o  to  4 :3° 


Gymnasium 

Sewing 

Workshop 


Sewing 

Workshop 

Gymnasium 

Sewing 
W  orkshop 
Gymnasium 
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4:30  to  5:10 

Practice — organ 
Practice — piano 
On  Tuesdays — 

Braille  Notation 

History  of  Music 

Beginner's  Harmony 

Beginner's  Theory 

Advanced  Theory 

5:10  to  5:50 

Band 

Practice — organ 
Practice — piano 

5  150  to  7  :oo 

Recess 

7:00  to  8:20 
Study  Hall 

Tuning  Lessons — Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
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Enrollment  of  Classes. 


September   1,  1909 — June   1,  1910. 
Literary  Department. 


Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

19 

31 

Second   

  8 

21 

Third  

  15 

18 

33 

Fourth   

  14 

II 

25 

Fifth   

  12 

7 

19 

Sixth   

  9 

4 

13 

  8 

Eighth   

  7 

4 

11 

Ninth   

  5 

2 

7 

Tenth   

  4 

6 

10 

Eleventh   

  5 

5 
%j 

10 

Twelfth   

  5 

1 

6 

Total   

95 

199 

 56 

69 

125 

Physical  Culture  

 83 

86 

169 

Musical  Department. 

Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

  83 

52 

135 

  2 

5 

7 

  13 

6 

19 

  50 

34 

84 

  55 

52 

107 

  11 

3 

14 

  22 

9 

31 

Braille  Notation   

  20 

11 

31 
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  17 

15 

32 

9 

Counterpoint   

  2 

4 

6 

Total   297        200  497 


September  1,  1910 — December  1,  1910. 
Literary  Department. 


Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

First   

  9 

26 

35 

Second   

  8 

8 

16 

Third   

  12 

12 

24 

  14 

8 

22 

Fifth   

  9 

5 

14 

Sixth  

  12 

7 

19 

Seventh   

  6 

4 

10 

Eighth   

  6 

4 

10 

Ninth   

  3 

4 

7 

Tenth   

  2 

2 

4 

Eleventh   

  7 

4 

11 

Twelfth   

  1 

5 

6 

Total   

  89 

89 

178 

  65 

47 

112 

  7i 

79 

150 

Musical  Department. 


Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

  73 

52 

125 

6 

8 

  46 

5i 

97 

Senior  Chorus   

  35 

30 

65 

Braille  Notation   

  18 

17 

35 

History  of  Music   

  21 

9 

30 

Beginner's  Harmony   

  8 

3 

11 

Beginner's  Theory   

  11 

3 

14 
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Advanced  Theory   14  17  31 


Total   228        188  416 

Industrial  Department. 
The  following  is  the  enrollment  of  pupils  and  list  of 
articles  made : 

Broom  making                                ...  55 

Mop  making    41 

Mattress  making                             ...  25 

Chair  caning   70 

Hammock  making    14 

Piano  tuning   20 

Knitting  and  crocheting    32 

Bead,  fancy  work  and  raffia    91 

Girls  who  sew  by  hand   70 

Girls  who  sew  on  machine   34 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop : 

Brooms   3,840 

Mattresses    475 

Pillows    258 

Chairs  caned    126 

Hammocks   21 

Mops    17 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room : 

Wash  dresses,  colored   241 

Uniform  dresses   41 

Skirts    33 

Jackets    4 

Shirt  waists   93 

Corset  covers   44 

Drawers    61 

Gowns    26 

Aprons    5 
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Table  cloths   36 

Napkins    156 

Tea  towels   91 

Face  towels    57 

Roller  towels    182 

Sheets    334 

Pillow  cases   219 

Clothes  bags    40 

Kimonas    11 

Number  of  articles  made  in  fancy  work  department: 
Knitting  and  Crocheting. 

Powder  bags    31 

Slippers    31 

Shawls    14 

Sacks    10 

Hoods    2 

Pin  balls  and  cushions   77 

Purses   15 

Baby  shoes,  pairs    19 

A  number  of  pillow  tops,  mats,  sachet  bags,  chains  and 
on: 

Bead  Work. 

Baskets    125 

Pin  cushions    14 

Cups  and  saucers    44 

Pitchers   -   16 

Purses   9° 

Chains   91 

Napkin  rings    58 

Raffia  hair  receivers   3 

Letter  cases    66 

Hearts   15 
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Enrollment  of  Classes 


COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 

September  1,  1909 — June  1,  1910. 

Literary  Department. 

Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

First   

  9 

11 

20 

Second   , 

  6 

2 

8 

Third   

  5 

2 

7 

Fourth   

Fifth   

  1 

1 

Sixth   

  2 

£t 

4 

Eighth 

  4 

4 

Total 

  27 

17 

— 
44 

Musical  Department. 

Piano  .  , 

41 

Singing 

43 

September  I,  1910 — December  19, 

I9IO. 

Literary  Department. 

Grade 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

6 

8 

  5 

7 

12 

Third   

  6 

1 

7 

  1 

2 

3 

Fifth   

  2 

2 

4 

Eighth   

  1 

2 

3 

1 
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Total    18  20 

Musical  Department. 

Piano    33 

Singing   38 

Industrial  Department. 
Boys. 

Broom  making    10 

Mop  making    10 

Mattress  making   14 

Hammock  making    14 

Chair  caning    24 

Girls. 

Fancy  work   13 

Knitting    12 

Crocheting    6 

Sewing    24 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  workshop: 

Brooms   486 

Mattresses    24 

Mops   48 

Hammocks    18 

Chairs  caned    82 

Number  of  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room : 

Sheets    48 

Pillow  slips    70 

Towels    36 

Dresses   26 

Shirt  waists    24 

Drawers    8 

Petticoats    14 
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Gowns    6 

Corset  covers    8 

Aprons    22 

Shirts    12 

Napkins    72 

Clothes  bags    18 

Bibs   40 

Curtains    16 

Beadwork  pieces   82 
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To  the  Parents  of  Seeing  Children 
and  of  Blind  Children 

(Translated  from  the  Report  for  1893  of  the  Private  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Linz,  in  upper  Austria,  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Prin- 
cipal of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.) 

I. 

What  Shall  Parents  Do  to  Keep  their  Seeing  Chil- 
dren from  Becoming  Blind. 

If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God  and  take 
every  care  to  preserve  it,  giving  special  heed  to  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : 

I.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse 
shall  cleanse  its  eyes  properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regula- 
tions. You  should  yourself  examine  your  child's  eyes  daily 
for  the  first  week ;  and  if  the  slightest  redness  or  mattery 
discharge  appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  physician  at 
once  and  follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you 
be  unable  to  get  him  immediately,  cleanse  the  child's  eyes 
as  often  as  a  trace  of  matter  appears  in  them,  using  for 
the  purpose  a  clean  linen  rag  or  an  absolutely  clean  bit  of 
sponge.  Wash  from  the  nose  outward  over  the  place 
where  the  lids  separate.  Besides  doing  this,  you  should 
keep  upon  the  eye  a  fine  linen  rag,  which  must  be  kept  cold 
either  by  dipping  it  in  ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces 
of  ice.  This  rag  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  must  be  ex- 
changed for  a  cold  one  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm. 
In  case  one  eye  only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not 
to  touch  the  well  eye  with  the  rag,  the  sponge,  or  the  water 
used  upon  the  affected  eye.    This  inflammation  of  the  eye 
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of  the  newly  born  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Unless  the 
proper  means  be  immediately  employed,  the  inflammation 
generally  destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out  of  every  one 
hundred  blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty-five  have  lost 
their  sight  from  this  disease.  But  if  you  call  in  the  physi- 
cian at  once  and  follow  out  his  advice,  you  may  confidently 
hope  that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Never  suffer  your  children  to  play  with,  or  even  to 
handle,  objects  such  as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy 
pistols,  crossbows  and  explosives,  with  which  they  can  eas- 
ily injure  their  sight.  Nine  per  cent  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  their  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means 
of  such  articles.  Even  if  one  eye  only  is  wounded,  there 
is  still  great  danger  that  the  other  will  become  affected 
through  sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence  in  all  cases  of 
injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus 
fever,  you  must  follow  carefully  the  directions  of  the  physi- 
cian, even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over,  for  any  neg- 
lect may  bring  on  blindness.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
blind  children,  nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness 
of  this  kind.  Should  you  notice  during  the  sickness  that 
the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the  physician's  attention  to  the 
fact. 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically,  and  have 
scrofula  or  scrofulous  tendencies,  there  is  always  danger 
of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of  blindness.  Eight  per  cent  of 
all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this  way.  Look  to  it, 
therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are  well 
taken  care  of;  that  they  eat  good  and  easily  digestible 
food,  like  milk,  eggs  and  meat;  and  that  they  play  much 
in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice  your  children 
may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in 
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the  twilight,  or  in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  or  by  any  like  occupation.  If  you  do,  they 
are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become  near-sighted,  or, 
indeed,  to  lose  their  eyesight. 

6.  Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the 
physician  has  examined  their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether 
they  need  glasses,  and,  if  so,  what  kind  they  need. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's 
eyes,  you  are  most  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  physi- 
cian at  once. 

II. 

How  Shall  Parents  Manage  their  Blind  Children  in 
their  Early  Years  at  Home,  and  How 
Bring  them  Up? 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it 
to  you  to  be  tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you 
give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives  to  grow  up,  it  will  be  a  capa- 
ble and  happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its  place  in  life, 
and  will  bring  comfort  to  you;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit 
of  humanity,  a  burden  both  to  you  and  to  itself.  Hence, 
attend  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing 
child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body 
and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  use  its  hands, 
give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to  it,  and  give 
it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and  arouse 
its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing 
children  learn. 

3.  Do  not  let  the  child  sit  long  at  one  place  alone  and 
unoccupied,  but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in 
the  house,  in  the  yard,  and,  when  older,  even  about  the 
town.    Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 
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4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  un- 
dress, to  wash  itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its 
clothes,  and,  when  at  table,  to  use  properly  spoon,  fork 
and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well 
as  a  seeing  child,  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in 
doing  them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It 
cannot  see  how  others  act,  and  so  readily  acquire  habits 
which  are  disagreeable  to  its  companions.  Some  of  the 
most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rocking 
the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  ringers  into 
the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping 
and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in 
sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe  such  practices  in  your  child, 
you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them  up;  for 
if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling  may  be 
unabel  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible 
with  seeing  children  and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of 
doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walking,  and  direct  it 
in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to  sit 
still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a 
doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch 
and  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world 
about  it,  you  must  let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can 
get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space  and  distance 
by  actual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch, 
let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants 
and  coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in 
household  duties.  Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells  ;  to 
shell  or  pick  over  beans,  peas,  or  nuts ;  to  clean  furniture 
and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to  grind  the  coffee; 
to  peel  potatoes ;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden ;  to  feed 
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the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You 
can  always  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handi- 
work, such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the  hair,  and  in  coarse 
knitting. 

9.  Speak  to  your  child  much  and  often;  for  since  it 
cannot  read  the  loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face, 
it  has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child  fre- 
quently what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask  many 
questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child,  for  the 
blind  child  is  more  attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the 
seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason  retains  it  better. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge 
in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one 
else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only  discourage  and 
depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to  keep 
it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive 
cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later  in 
life,  and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A 
good  memory  later  will  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  to 
commit  to  memory  such  proverbs,  short  poems  and  stories 
as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  reglious  nature  can  be 
developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 
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A  Word  to  Parents 


The  sixty-seventh  session  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  opened  Thursday,  September  1,  1910. 

The  faculty  consists  of  cultured  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
graduates  of  our  best  schools  and  colleges.  Their  earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm  and  scholarship  will,  I  believe,  make  the 
year  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  successful  in  the  annals 
of  the  school. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  good  for  children 
in  our  care  parents  must  heartily  cooperate  with  the  school 
authorities. 

Have  your  children  enter  the  first  of  September  and  in- 
sist that  they  come  with  the  determination  to  learn  and 
to  be  obedient  and  contented.  We  don't  want  children 
who  can't  learn  nor  children  who  won't  learn. 

Counsel  your  children  in  matters  of  behavior  and  let 
them  clearly  understand  that  you  will  not  shield  them  in 
misconduct. 

Pupils  should  not  be  taken  out  of  school  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  I  earnestly  advise  that  children  remain 
at  school  during  Christmas  holidays.  As  only  one  or  two 
days  are  given  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  it 
incurs. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  and  at  all  other  times 
that  reduced  railroad  rates  are  given  quite  a  number  of 
parents  and  relatives  come  to  the  school  to  visit  the  chil- 
dren. As  our  room  is  limited  and  we  find  it  impossible  to 
care  for  them,  the  Trustees  feel  constrained  to  make  the 
ruling  that  visitors  cannot  be  entertained  at  the  school. 

There  is  a  number  of  good  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
in  the  city  where  accommodation  can  be  secured  at  reason- 
able rates. 
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If  parents  wish  they  may  take  their  children  from  school 
to  remain  with  them  while  they  are  in  the  city. 

Visitors  are  received  at  the  school  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  m.,  and  from 
2  :oo  p.m.  until  5  p.m.,  and  all  are  welcome  and  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  the  school  during  these  hours. 

Three  quarterly  examinations  are  held  during  the  year. 
The  result  of  these  examinations  is  written  in  a  report 
which  is  sent  to  the  parents  of  each  child. 

Read  your  child's  reports.  If  they  show  good  scholar- 
ship and  good  deportment  write  to  him  expressing  your 
pride  and  pleasure  in  his  progress,  in  his  standing  in  classes 
and  in  his  manly  conduct ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  schol- 
arship is  poor  and  deportment  low,  write  your  sorrow  and 
disappointment  and  insist  upon  immediate  improvement. 
Perfect  scholarship  and  perfect  deportment  are  each  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

As  a  rule  low  scholarship  and  bad  conduct  are  the  result 
of  laziness  and  disobedience. 

All  children  like  the  approval  of  the  home  folks,  and  if 
you  show  interest  in  their  work  it  will  arouse  their  ambi- 
tion and  make  them  more  determined  to  win  your  com- 
mendation. 

Parents  will  be  informed  immediately  by  letter,  telegram 
or  telephone  in  case  of  serious  illness  of  pupils. 

Boxes  sent  to  children  must  not  contain  preserves, 
jellies,  nor  meats  of  any  kind.  The  food  we  give  is  whole- 
some and  abundant  and  served  regularly,  and  the  dainties 
contained  in  these  boxes  are  eaten  between  meals  and  often 
produce  serious  illness.  Boxes  sent  by  express  must  be 
prepaid. 

All  money,  money  orders  or  checks  should  be  sent  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  Superintendent.  As  soon  as  re- 
ceived a  receipt  will  be  sent  you  and  the  amount  placed  to 
the  credit  of  your  child. 
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Pupils  are  positively  forbidden  to  borrow  money  from 
teachers,  from  each  other  or  from  any  one  connected  with 
the  school.   They  are  likewise  forbidden  to  borrow  clothing. 

The  child's  name  must  be  written  plainly  in  indelible 
ink  on  every  garment. 

Write  to  your  children  regularly  and  often,  especially 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  fill  your  letters  with  sunshine 
and  love  and  encouragement  and  hope  for  a  successful  and 
happy  life,  and  our  united  efforts  can  hardly  fail  of  accom- 
plishing what  we  all  desire. 

Help  us  to  cultivate  manly  and  womanly  qualities  in 
your  children.  Let  us  impress  upon  them  that  when  edu- 
cated they  can  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  that  they 
can  bless  the  world  with  their  intelligence,  their  energies 
and  their  moral  force  as  factors  in  our  civilization. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  V.  Armstrong. 
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General  Information  Concerning  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  school  is  admirably  and  beautifully  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Union  depot  and  less  than  half  that  distance  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Central  depot. 

Electric  cars  pass  the  gate,  making  the  school  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  good  people  of  the  State,  in  1844,  founded  this 
school  for  those  unfortunate  children  who  by  reason  of  de- 
fective vision  could  not  attend  the  ordinary  schools. 

They  felt  that  right  and  justice  demanded  that  some 
provision  must  be  made  whereby  blind  children  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education.  They  reasoned 
that  if  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  success  of 
the  child  blessed  with  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — the 
sense  of  sight — then  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  necessary 
that  the  blind  be  educated  and  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  pathetic  and  pitiable  condition 
of  the  blind  who  are  uneducated — cut  off  from  most  of  the 
amusements  and  pleasures  of  youth ;  a  burden  to  their 
friends  for  their  daily  bread ;  led  from  place  to  place,  per- 
haps by  unwilling  hands ;  objects  of  pity,  and  sometimes 
of  aversion;  their  untutored  minds  and  rude  manners  made 
the  subject  of  jest  and  ridicule;  without  hope,  and  seem- 
ingly forgotten  of  heaven,  their  lot  is  indeed  lamentable  and 
miserable  beyond  description.  But  education  changes 
this.  The  light  of  knowledge  fills  the  soul,  quickens  the 
perceptions,  exercises  the  faculties,  unfolds  and  develops 
man's  entire  nature,  and  thus  the  blind  man  becomes  the 
equal  of  his  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters.    But  that 
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is  not  all,  it  refines  the  manners,  does  away  with  oddities 
and  peculiarities ;  it  encourages  hope,  awakes  ambition 
and  teaches  him  to  earn  his  bread  and  know  what  inde- 
pendence means. 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Its 
province  is  to  receive  and  educate  children  whose  defective 
sight  bars  them  from  the  ordinary  school.  In  addition  to 
tuition,  the  school  gives  books,  board,  laundry  and  medical 
attendance  free.  Parents  are  only  required  to  furnish 
suitable  clothing  and  to  pay  transportation  to  and  from 
school.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
who  are  not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental  or  moral 
infirmity  for  useful  instruction,  are  eligible  to  admission, 
but  no  one  whose  age  does  not  come  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed shall  be  received,  except  in  peculiar  cases  and  by 
special  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Parents  or  friends  desiring  admission  for  pupils  must 
fill  an  application  blank,  answering  truthfully  all  questions 
therein  contained,  and  it  must  be  signed  by  a  reputable 
physician  and  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent. 

School  opens  the  first  day  of  September  and  closes  the 
first  Wednesday  in  June. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  school 
at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  to  remain  until 
its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  exigency; 
and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  without  sufficient  reason,  the  right  of  such 
delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the  school  shall  be  for- 
feited, at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

For  the  three  vacation  months  all  pupils  return  to  their 
homes.  Indigent  pupils  must  be  cared  for  by  guardians 
or  by  the  counties  from  which  they  come. 

At  the  opening  of  school  teachers  are  sent  to  various 
points  to  meet  the  children  and  accompany  them  to  school, 
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and  at  the  close  of  the  term  they  accompany  them  to  the 
same  points. 

An  eminent  ophthalmologist  is  connected  with  the  school 
who  examines  the  eyes  of  each  child  on  its  admission,  and 
if  aught  can  be  done  to  mitigate  pain,  to  improve  vision,  or 
happily,  to  restore  sight,  it  is  done  without  delay. 

The  school  physician  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  prac- 
titioners of  the  city  and  occupies  a  chair  in  one  of  our 
medical  colleges. 

There  is  also  a  sick  nurse  who  gives  her  entire  time  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  administers  to  all  those  with  ordi- 
nary ills  and  ailments.  Two  governesses,  who  have  charge 
of  the  smaller  boys  and  girls,  see  that  they  are  tidy  and 
clean  and  teach  them  to  dress  their  hair  and  their  persons 
neatly  and  decently. 

A  matron  presides  over  the  culinary  department  and 
sees  that  the  food  is  properly  prepared,  properly  served, 
and  that  every  one  has  enough. 

Manual  training,  which  has  been  introduced  in  many  of 
the  public  schools  and  has  been  found  of  so  much  practical 
benefit  to  their  pupils,  has  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  this  school  from  its  establishment  Here 
boys  learn  the  use  of  tools ;  to  make  hammocks,  brooms, 
mattresses,  to  cane  chairs  and  to  tune  pianos ;  while  the 
girls  learn  to  sew,  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothes  and 
also  fashion  many  fancy  articles  in  worsted,  raffia  and 
beads. 

The  school  is  carefully  graded,  requiring  in  the  literary 
department  the  services  of  eight  teachers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country.  The  course 
of  study  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  our  foremost  pre- 
paratory schools. 

The  musical  department,  which  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  excellence,  engages  six  well  trained  musicians  who  thor- 
oughly instruct  the  pupils  in  piano,  pipe  organ  and  vocal 
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music  and  also  in  theory  and  in  harmony. 

As  so  many  of  the  children  come  to  us  weak,  awkward 
and  poorly  developed,  we  find  it  very  beneficial  t)  give  them 
careful  and  systematic  physical  training,  for  a  strong, 
wholesome,  well  developed  body  is  the  prime  requisite  in 
a  successful  development  of  the  intellect.  A  physical  cul- 
ture teacher,  therefore,  is  employed,  and  combines  with  this 
physical  training  the  art  of  correct  reading  or  elocution. 

A  large  number  of  reports  of  the  school,  and  circular 
letters,  giving  information  concerning  the  school,  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  teachers  travels  during  the  summer  months 
visiting  parents  of  blind  children,  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  taught  and  the  care  they  receive. 

Many  parents  are  very  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
afflicted  children  and  must  see  a  representative  of  the 
school  before  consenting  to  send  their  children  to  us. 

For  further  information  address  the  Superintendent. 
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Application  Blank. 

(To  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  J.   V.  Armstrong,  Supt.,  Nashville 

Tenn.) 

1.  What  is  applicant's  name?  

color?   sex?   age?   postoffice? 

 R.  R.  Station?   

2.  Has  applicant  ever  attended  school?  If  so, 

what  was  the  cause  of  stopping?  

3.  Is  applicant  totally  or  partially  blind?  

4.  Was  applicant  born  blind?  

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  blindness  or  defective  sight? 

6.  Are  applicant's  parents  living?  

7.  Is  either  father  or  mother  blind  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 


8.  Are  any  relatives  of  applicant  either  blind  or  near- 
sighted ?   

9.  Are  the  parents  able  to  pay  expense  of  travel  and 
supply  clothing  for  pupil  while  at  school?  

10.  If  parents  are  not  living,  or  unable  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  who  will  agree  to  do  so?  

11.  Postoffice?   

12.  Parents  name?   

Form  of  Petition  to  be  Filled 
by  Family  Physician. 

I,  a  regular  practicing  physician  at  ,  do 

certify  that  I  have  thoroughly  examined  

and  find  that    is  of  sound  mind  and  free  from 

epilepsy  or  any  contagious  disease,  and  by  reason  of 
defective  sight  cannot  attend  the  public  schools. 


Date 
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Clothing  Requisition. 


Each  child  on  entering  the  school  must  be  supplied 
with  the  following  quantity  of  clothing  of  good  material 
or  the  means  to  purchase  same: 


FOR  BOYS. 

2  suits  for  week-day  wear. 

1  suit  for  Sunday  wear. 

3  col.  and  one  white  shirt. 

2  night  shirts. 

6  pairs  of  stockings. 

1  woolen  and  1  straw  hat. 

2  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

3  pair  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  toothbrush. 


FOR  GIRLS. 

2  dresses  for  week-day  wear. 
2  white  underskirts. 

2  colored  underskirts. 

3  night  dresses. 

6  pair  of  stockings. 

1  warm  jacket. 

3  suits  of  light  underwear. 

2  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

3  pair  of  shoes. 

1  comb  and  1  toothbrush. 


Small  boys  should  have  more  underwear  than  larger 
ones.  Their  pants,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  should  be  of 
washable  material  for  everyday  wear.  They  should  have 
six  waists  (instead  of  shirts)  and  an  extra  pair  of  trousers. 

Instead  of  a  dress  for  Sunday  wear,  the  girls  must 
bring  money  to  purchase  a  uniform  hat  and  dress.  This 
dress  is  made  in  the  sewing  room,  free  of  charge. 

Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  trunk  or  box  in 
which  to  keep  clothing.  Clothing  must  be  marked  with 
name. 

Parents  are  requested  to  thoroughly  repair  during  the 
summer  vacation  all  the  clothing  which  the  pupils  will  bring 
back  with  them  on  their  return  to  school. 
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BY-LAWS 


Section  i.  The  school  shall  be  considered  a  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and  as  such  its  benefits  shall 
be  tendered  to  all  who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision, 
be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the  free  schools 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  at  the  school  on  the  19th  of  September,  December, 
March  and  June,  except  when  the  19th  falls  on  Sunday, 
and  then  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  18th.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  3.  The  offcers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  and  shall  hold  their  respective 
offces  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  custody  of  all  funds 
of  the  school.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  record  of 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  school,  and  shall  also  keep  a  full 
and  accurate  record  of  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  out  for 
the  account  of  the  school.  He  shall  examine  and  approve 
all  accounts  before  the  same  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  for  payment.  He  shall  retain  in 
his  possession  duplicate  copies  of  all  accounts  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comptroller  for  payment.  He  shall  see  that 
all  accounts  against  the  school  are  properly  and  correctly 
itemized  before  approving  same  for  payment. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  full  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  furnish 
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attested  copies  of  the  same  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
when  authorized  by  the  Board  so  to  do.  He  shall  issue  all 
notices  of  meetings  of  the  Board,  whether  stated  or  special 
meetings,  and  in  his  notices  of  special  meetings  shall  state 
the  particular  object  of  the  same.  He  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Sep 
tember  of  each  year  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
three  members,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit 
the  school  once  at  least  in  every  month  during  the  session 
or  whenever  requested  by  the  Superintendent.  The  duties 
of  this  committee  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  orders  and 
resolves  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  shall  also  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  school  in  all  its  departments, 
direct  all  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  and  report 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  this  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  regular  officers  of  the  school  shall  consist 
of  the  Superintendent  and  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers 
(composing  the  necessary  instructors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments), a  physician,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  sick  nurse,  a 
matron,  an  engineer  and  a  night  watchman. 

In  order  to  insure  the  school  the  highest  possible  state 
of  efficiency  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission,  it  shall  be 
deemed  imperative  to  employ  none  but  the  most  competent 
teachers  and  other  officers,  and  to  provide  each  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  with  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of 
the  most  approved  apparatus  and  other  appliances. 

It  shall  be  considered  an  essential  feature  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  School  Department  shall  provide  such  a  course  of 
study  and  training  as  is  best  calculated  to  develop  and 
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strengthen  all  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  and  store 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  each  may  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  and  put  in  possession,  as  far  as  possible 
thereby,  of  an  available  and  honorable  means  of  self-sup- 
port. 

The  Music  Department  shall  furnish  to  all  of  the  pupils 
the  most  approved  facilities  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
culture,  to  the  extent  of  their  individual  ability  in  that 
direction,  and  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  special  talents 
for  the  profession  of  music  it  shall  furnish  such  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  and  training  as  will  best  fit  them  for 
engaging  in  it  as  a  means  of  support. 

The  Industrial  Department  shall  supply  to  both  sexes 
of  the  pupils,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age, 
proper  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  such  manual  arts  as  will  tend  to  render  them  more 
self-reliant  in  a  general  way  and  at  the  same  time  contrib- 
ute, so  far  as  may  be,  to  their  maintenance  after  finishing 
their  course  of  instruction. 

The  Physical  Department  shall  embrace  a  thorough 
course  of  light  gymnastics  and  other  appropriate  exercises 
of  like  character,  together  with  other  approved  agencies, 
for  the  promotion  of  sound  health  and  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  Household  Department  shall  provide  all  needful 
arrangements  and  conveniences  for  the  boarding  of  the 
officers  and  pupils,  the  care  of  patients  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  furnishing  of  clothing  to  indigent  pupils,  and  every- 
thing of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupil  shall 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  but 
no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  allowed.  There  shall  be  brief 
daily  services  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  school,  consisting 
of  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer,  which 
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shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  officers  and  pupils,  when 
not  prevented  by  sickness.  There  shall  also  be  a  Sunday 
school,  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  and  teachers,  which 
shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  pupils,  unless  excused  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  or  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  pupils  should  at  all  times  be  encouraged  to 
attend  on  Sunday,  whenever  possible,  some  place  of  public 
worship. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  school,  and  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
ness during  his  term  of  office,  and  no  member  of  his  family 
shall  be  employed  in  the  school  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
He  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings,  grounds  and 
property  of  the  school,  and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept 
constantly  in  order  and  in  good  state  of  repair,  and  shall 
also  be  accountable  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of 
books  and  other  appliances  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  shall  make  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  supplies 
of  every  kind  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  shall  require  all 
parties  furnishing  anything  for  the  use  of  the  school  to 
submit  to  him  itemized  and  detailed  statements,  which 
statements  shall  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  money  received  by  him  from  any  source  on  account  of 
the  school  shall  be  paid  over  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  and 
his  receipt  taken  therefor.  He  shall  make  no  contract  for 
repairs  or  improvements  for  more  than  $10  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
pupils  received  into  the  school,  embracing  their  names  and 
ages,  the  cause  and  degree  of  their  blindness,  the  dates  of 
their  admission  and  discharge,  the  postoffice  address  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  such  other  information  con- 
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cerning  them  as  may  be  deemed  important.  He  shall  take 
such  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  dictated 
by  the  Trustees.  He  shall  exercise  due  care  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  pupils  by  requiring  of  them  fre- 
quent and  thorough  ablutions,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  entire  abstinence  from  all  injurious  practices,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  good,  substantial  diet,  together  with  com- 
fortable sleeping  accommodations,  and  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness see  that  they  have  prompt  medical  treatment,  as  well 
as  every  other  necessary  attention.  He  shall  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  strict- 
est principles  of  morality;  and  while  he  is  enjoined  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pu- 
pils, he  shall  studiously  avoid  and  prevent  the  inculcation 
of  sectarian  views,  and  the  same  care  shall  also  be  observed 
in  regard  to  partisan  politics.  It  shall  be  considered  by 
him  an  essential  feature  in  the  management  of  the  school 
to  prevent  all  unnecessary  intercourse  between  the  male 
and  female  pupils ;  and  he  shall,  therefore,  see  that  they  are 
never  together  excepting  in  the  class  rooms  during  the 
hours  of  instruction,  or  in  the  presence  of  some  officer.  It 
shall  be  his  duty  to  make  visits  to  the  various  class  rooms, 
working  rooms  and  shop  during  the  hours  of  instruction  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him- 
self informed  as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of  pupils, 
and  for  making  such  suggestions  to  the  instructors  as  he 
may  deem  useful. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require,  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment, quarterly  examinations;  and  a  report  of  the 
standing  of  each  pupil  for  the  quarter,  both  in  scholorship 
and  deportment,  shall  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians, 
and  a  record  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  school. 

While  the  Superintendent  shall  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  pupils — the  pun- 
ishment to  be,  in  general,  reprimand  (public  or  private), 
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suspension  for  a  limited  time  from  all  exercises,  depriva- 
tion of  privileges,  separate  confinement  and  other  light 
punishment — he  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed 
to  expel  a  pupil  or  inflict  corporal  punishment  until  the 
facts  of  each  particular  case  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  expulsion  or  corporal  punishment  ordered  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  such  cor- 
poral punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
providing  the  spanking  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  by  the 
matron  or  governess  for  mild  offenses  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered an  infringement  of  this  rule. 

The  Superintendent  shall  require  that  the  food  provided 
be  of  the  same  quality,  prepared  and  served  the  same  for 
Superintendent,  officers  and  pupils.  He  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  embracing  an  account  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
school,  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  and  of  the 
health  and  general  improvement  of  the  pupils,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  school, 
which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  19th  of  June  in  each  year. 

Sec.  9.  The  teachers,  matron,  physicians  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,  or  at  any  subsequent  or 
adjourned  meeting,  but  no  relative  of  any  Trustee  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  any  of  said  positions.  The  du- 
ties and  hours  of  work  of  the  teachers  shall  be  regulated 
"by  the  Superintendent,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  from 
duty  without  his  permission;  but  all  shall  be  in  their  re- 
spective class  rooms  or  work  rooms  promptly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  shall  perform  their  duties  with  energy 
and  spirit,  and  at  all  times  endeavor  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  all 
departments  under  their  control.  They  shall  exercise,  both 
'during  the  hours  of  study  and  at  other  times,  a  close  super- 
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vision  over  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  pupils ;  they 
shall  strictly  prevent  all  association  (except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study)  of  the  male  and  female  pupils ;  and  they 
shall,  by  advice  and  example,  enforce  and  encourage  habits 
of  order,  punctuality,  regularity  of  conduct,  and  a  high 
moral  tone  among  the  pupils  generally.  Each  teacher  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  pupils  while 
under  his  or  her  particular  charge,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  to  lend  their  aid  at  all  times  to  the  Superintendent 
in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  pupils  by  judicious 
advice  and  restraint,  and  by  reporting  to  him  any  disorderly 
conduct  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
school  .  To  this  end  they  will  board  and  make  their  home 
at  the  institution,  except  when  a  special  agreement  is  made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  oversee  pupils  out  of  school 
hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employ- 
ment as  may  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent.  They 
will  spend  their  nights,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  the 
school,  except  as  they  may  be  excused  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Superintendent,  all  leaves  of  absence  granted 
to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose  and 
reported  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to 
the  highest  interest  of  the  school  and  unselfishly  to  give 
their  best  strength  to  promote  its  success ;  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy,  or  evil  speaking  among 
themselves,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gos- 
siping and  forming  cliques,  or  parties,  among  themselves 
or  with  pupils,  are  each  to  be  studiously  avoided.  Teachers 
will  meet  with  the  Superintendent,  whenever  by  him  re- 
quired to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him, 
and  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  Superintendent  at 
such  stated  intervals  as  he  may  determine  for  the  purpose 
of  conference,  instruction,  advice  and  common  counsel. 
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Prompt  attendance  at  classes,  places  of  duty  and  meals 
Is  required  of  each  teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants  and  employes  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  demand,  solicit,  suggest,  accept,  or  receive  any 
fee,  gift,  present  or  gratuity  from  any  visitor,  pupil,  guard- 
ian, or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  such 
be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promtply  report  to  the  Superintendent 
any  infraction  or  violation  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  de- 
corum, or  anything  affecting  the  good  name  of  the  school. 

No  teacher  or  other  person  employed  in  the  school  shall 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  any  pupil,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  8  hereof,  but  when  extreme  cases  of 
disobedience  occur,  such  as  merit  more  than  a  reprimand 
they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  letters  of  the  pupils  shall  be  read  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  mail  has  been  received,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  pupils  shall  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and 
shall  never  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  or  conversation. 

No  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
to  any  pupil  from  the  premises  unless  authority  to  do  so 
is  especially  delegated  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  shall  preside  at  the  several  tables  in  the 
dining  room  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  teach- 
ing the  pupils  good  table  manners,  and  also  to  see  that  the 
food  is  properly  served,  and  that  the  servants  in  waiting 
attend  to  their  duties. 

Especially  shall  each  teacher  endeavor  to  advance  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  or  continuing  in  eccentric  personal 
habits  or  peculiarities,  and  to  teach  them  to  deport  them- 
selves in  a  courteous,  kindly  manner,  as  well  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  with  the  officers  of  the  school. 

In  cases  of  protracted  sickness  a  substitute  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.    It  shall  be  under- 
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stood  that  the  time  of  the  teachers  belongs  to  the  school,, 
and  they  will  be  required  to  respond  willingly  to  any  call 
made  upon  them,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  pupils. 

Sec.  10.  The  Matron  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  have  supervision  of  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  school.  She  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, engage  the  female  servants,  and,  with  the  same  ap- 
proval, have  authority  to  discharge  them;  she  shall  exercise 
close  and  special  vigilance  over  the  work  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  preparation  of  food  and  shall  see  that  meals  are  punc- 
tually and  orderly  served,  and  that  everything  connected 
therewith  is  scrupulously  clean. 

She  shall  also  have  supervision  of  girls  in  the  old  wing 
and  special  care  of  all  girls  over  fifteen. 

She  shall  bear  a  maternal  relation  to  all  pupils,  and  she 
shall  cooperate  with  teachers  in  correcting  unbecoming  and 
peculiar  habits,  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
generosity  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  she 
shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  for  the 
performance  of  any  other  reasonable  service  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  the  school. 

The  Housekeeper  shall  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
house  in  order  to  see  that  the  servants  have  faithfully  and 
thoroughly  discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  she 
shall  teach  the  pupils  personal  neatness  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  tidiness  of  their  bedrooms. 

She  shall  also  have  supervision  of  the  laundry. 

Neither  Matron,  Housekeeper,  Nurse  nor  Governess 
shall  be  absent  from  the  school  without  notifying  the  Sup- 
erintendent and  receiving  his  consent  to  her  absence. 

Sec.  ii.  The  Physician  shall  render  such  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  pupils  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  confer  with  the  Superintendent  as  to  the  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  school.  He  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  consulting  physician;  and  he  shall  vac- 
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cinate,  upon  their  reception  into  the  school,  all  pupils  who 
have  not  been  previously  vaccinated. 

The  Ophthalmologist  shall  examine  each  child  on  its  en- 
trance and  shall  do  what  is  necessary  to  mitigate  suffering, 
or  to  restore  vision  if  possible.  He  shall  at  all  times  give 
such  attention  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent  is  demanded,  and  he  shall  keep  record 
of  the  same. 

Th  Sick  Nurse  shall  have  charge  of  the  sick  and  the 
rooms  assigned  to  the  sick  and  shall  receive  from  the  phy- 
sician instruction  regarding  medicine,  prescriptions  and  at- 
tention. She  shall  keep  the  rooms  and  patients  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  shall  report  daily  to  Superintendent  the 
condition  of  each  patient  and  the  needs  of  the  department. 

Sec.  12.  All  blind  persons  residing  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  and  who  are  not 
incapacitated  by  physical,  mental,  or  moral  infirmity  for 
useful  instruction,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  admis- 
sion as  pupils  of  the  school ;  but  no  one  whose  age  does  not 
come  within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  be  received,  except 
in  peculiar  cases  and  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

All  the  regular  pupils  shall  be  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school  at  the  commencement  of  each  session 
and  to  remain  until  its  close,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  other  exigency;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  without  sufficient  reason, 
the  right  of  such  delinquent  pupil  to  the  privileges  of  the 
school  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Pupils  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  public  concerts,  either 
during  the  session  or  the  vacation,  from  which  they  expect 
to  derive  pecuniary  benefit. 

No  female  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
under  any  circumstances  except  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
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the  school,  or  some  other  person  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent; no  male  pupil  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
except  by  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  delegated  by 
him  to  do  so,  and  no  male  pupil  under  17  years  of  age  shall 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  a  reliable  person 
to  attend  him. 

Any  pupil  leaving  the  premises  without  permission  of 
the  Superintendent  will  be  guilty  of  a  grave  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  suspended  until  the  Executive  Committee  acts 
upon  the  case. 

Those  over  15  years  of  age  will  be  subject  to  expulsion. 

Any  boy  bringing  fireworks  or  liquor  upon  the  grounds, 
having  possession  of  firearms  or  smoking  on  the  premises 
shall  be  tried  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  in  its  dis- 
cretion expelled. 

No  communication  of  any  kind  between  the  sexes  shall 
be  allowed,  and  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  see  each  other 
except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  school. 

Pupils  shall  be  required  at  all  times  to  render  to  teach- 
ers the  most  implicit  obedience  and  respect. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  with  credit  to 
themselves  shall  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  board.  The 
school  will  also  confer  medals  upon  those  who  have  finished 
the  course  in  music. 

Sec.  13.  The  Engineer  shall  have  full  charge  of  the 
heating  apparatus  and  perform  any  light  mechanical  work 
about  the  house  the  Superintendent  may  require.  He  shall 
not  absent  himself  from  the  premises  without  permission 
of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Night  Watchman  shall  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  shall  be  responsible, 
while  on  duty,  for  the  safety  of  the  school  building  from 
fire,  and  for  the  security  of  the  whole  premises  from  rob- 
bery and  trespass.    He  shall  see  that  the  visitors  of  the 
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servants  leave  promptly  at  10  p.m.,  so  that  the  house  may 
be  duly  closed  and  secured  for  the  night,  and  any  irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  the  servants  shall  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  one  annual  session  of  the 
school,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  September  and  clos- 
ing on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  June  following. 

During  the  session  no  officer  of  the  school  can  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Any  officer  of  the  school  is  subject  to  instant  removal 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  15.  The  school  for  the  colored  blind  occupies  a 
separate  building,  but  is  under  the  same  administration 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Sec.  16.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  shall  be 
admitted  every  day  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 
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As  the  blind  more  than  any  other  people  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  for  personal  entertainment  and 
pleasure  and  as  so  many  of  their  lonely  hours  will  be  spent 
in  foolish  fancies  or  vain  miserable  brooding,  we  endeavor 
from  the  very  start  to  inculcate  a  fondness  for  reading,  a 
love  and  reverence  for  books.  The  advanced  pupils  are 
taught  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  great  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  past  and  also  of  the  present,  for  there  are  no 
better  companions  than  good  books  and  no  better  friends 
and  comforters  than  the  great  and  the  wise  who  have  given 
us  their  best  thoughts  and  have  told  us  of  their  trials,  their 
defeats  and  their  triumphs. 

He  who  trains  his  mind  to  contemplate  lofty  themes, 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  company  of  philosophers  and  sages, 
occupies  a  position  unassailable  by  the  petty  cares  and  an- 
noyances of  every  day  life. 

His  thoughts  are  of  the  greatness,  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  universe,  and  although  he  cannot  conceive 
nor  comprehend  a  trillioneth  part  of  its  vastness  and  mag- 
nificence, he  is  brought  nearer  to  the  heart  of  nature,  is 
lifted  out  of  himself  and  comes  closer  to  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  all. 

Instead  of  questioning  doubt,  his  mind  is  filled  with 
adoration  and  love.  Instead  of  egotism  and  vanity,  hu- 
mility and  charity  control  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows. 
He  is  a  lover  of  the  pure  and  beautiful.  His  impulses  are 
noble,  and  he  desires,  above  all,  to  possess  whatever  is  true 
and  whatever  is  good. 

In  1879  Congress  set  apart  $250,000,  the  interest  on 
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which  was  to  be  used  for  printing  books  for  the  blind  of 
this  country.  This  amount  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
various  State  schools  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each. 

By  this  generosity  we  have  accumulated  a  considerable 
number  of  books,  about  four  thousand  volumes. 

As  Congress  a  few  years  ago  allowed  embossed  books 
to  pass  through  the  mail  free  the  School  library  is  now  a 
circulating  library  for  the  blind  of  the  State. 

Those  requesting  books  should  state  plainly  subject  and 
volume  desired- 
Books  should  be  returned  promptly. 
Address,  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  wrapper  write : 
Free  reading  matter  for  the  blind. 

Following  is  a  list  of  books  in  our  library : 

American  Braille. 

Bacon.  Essays. 
Emerson. 

Essays. 

Representative  Men. 
Self  Reliance. 

McCaulay. 

Essay  on  History. 

Essay  on  Milton. 

Essay  on  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Pope.    Essay  on  Man. 
Smiles.  Essays. 

Webster.    Oration  on  Bunker  Hill. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.    Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

Fiske. 

Civil  Government. 
War  of  Independence. 
Tercentenary  of  Quebec. 
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Francis  Parkman. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans. 
Cooley.    Michigan;  a  History  of  Governments. 
Hawks.    Hitting  the  Dark  Trail  and  How  We  Lived  at 

Perkins. 

Hubbard — Get  Out  or  Get  in  Line. 
Keller,  Helen. 

Optimism. 

The  World  I  Live  In. 
Loyalty  and  Heroism. 
Marden. 

Education  Under  Difficulties. 

Enthusiasm. 

Good  Manners. 
Rienzi's  Address. 
Wagner.    The  Simple  Life. 
The  Hayne-Webster  Debate. 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Hillis.    David  Livingston. 
Hutton.    Walter  Scott. 
Irving. 

Mahomet. 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors. 

Conquest  of  Granada. 

Discovery  of  America. 

Story  of  Columbus. 
McCaulay.    Frederick  the  Great. 
MaComber.    Stories  of  Great  Inventors. 
Motley. 

Peter  the  Great. 

Philip  the  Second  of  Spain. 

Roosevelt,  President. 
Scudder.    Life  of  Washington. 
Schurz,  Carl.    Abraham  Lincoln. 
Stead.    Our  Mother  Queen. 
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Young  Folks'  Choice  Literature. 

Cyrus  Field. 

Eli  Whitney. 

George  Stevenson. 

James  Watt. 

Peter  Cooper. 
Young  Folks'  Library.    Daniel  Webster. 
Lodge. 

Life  of  a  Senator. 

How  Foreign  Treaties  Are  Made. 

How  Jack  Lives. 
Long.    Naval  War  College. 
Ludington.    How  the  Army  is  Clothed. 
Reed.    Life  of  a  Congressman. 
Sawyer.    How  the  Army  is  Fed. 
Wilson.    The  American  Post  Office. 
Glass. 

How  to  Make  Baskets. 
Manual  to  Handiwork. 
Motors. 

Modern  Battleship. 
Needles. 
Newspapers. 
Printing. 

Science  of  Successful  Statesmanship. 
Allen,  E.  E. 

The  Physical  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  Education  of  Defectives. 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
Allen,  K.  G.    Laura  Bridgeman. 
Burbank.    Training  of  the  Human  Plant. 
Greene.    The  Blind  Brother. 
Censor.  Don't. 

Sizeranne.  The  Blind  Man  as  Seen  Through  Blind  Eyes. 
Wilson. 

Biography  of  the  Blind. 
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Five  Gateways  to  Knowledge. 
Construction,  Tuning  and  Care  of  the  Pianoforte. 
Fillmore.    Musical  History. 
Wood.    The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Young  People's  History  of  Music. 
Byars.  Tannhauser. 
Wagner.  Parsifal. 
Schiller.    William  Tell. 
Baldwin. 

Old  Greek  Stories. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories. 
Barlow.    The  Voice  of  Nature. 
BlaisdelL 

A  Leak  in  the  Dyke. 

The  Lark  and  Her  Little  Ones 
Cook.    Nature's  Myths  and  Stories. 
Dana.    Geological  Story. 
Hooker.    Readings  from  Nature's  Book. 
Musick.    Stories  of  Missouri. 
Pratt. 

Colonial  Children. 
People  and  Places  in  Australia. 
People  and  Places  in  China. 
People  and  Places  in  England. 
People  and  Places  in  Europe. 
People  and  Places  in  Holland. 
People  and  Places  in  India. 
People  and  Places  in  Japan. 
People  and  Places  in  Java. 
Myths  of  Old  Greece. 
Stories  of  Old  Rome. 
Stories  of  Germany. 
Youth's  Companion  Stories. 

Along  the  Atlantic. 
American  Tropics. 
Among  the  Rockies. 
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At  Home  in  the  Forest. 

Glimpses  of  Europe. 

Greater  America. 

In  Alaska. 

In  the  Southwest. 

In  New  England. 

Life  on  the  Sea. 

Old  Ocean. 

On  the  Plains. 

Student  Stories. 

The  Great  Lake  Country. 
Myths  of  the  Orient. 
Stories  Mother  Nature  Taught. 
A  Book  of  Stories. 
Stories  of  Industry. 
Stories  of  Kindness. 
Stories  of  Success. 
Burke.    Speech  of  Conciliation. 
Dole.    The  American  Citizen. 
Everett.    First  Battle  of  the  Revolution. 
Green.    Puritan  England. 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt.    Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 

McCarthy.    History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

McClung.    Western  Adventure. 

Morris,  Charles.    Historical  Tales. 

Parton.    Revolutionary  Heroes. 

Prescott.    The  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Shea.    Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Bunyan.    Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Fairchild.    Moral  Science  of  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation. 

Havergal.    Kept  for  the  Master's  Use. 

Paulson.    Ninety  Bible  Stories. 

Shaeffer.    Bible  Reading  for  Schools. 

Tolstoy.    Where  Love  Is,  There  God  Is  Also. 

Van  Dyke.    Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man. 

Gospel  of  Matthew. 
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Gospel  of  Mark. 
Gospel  of  Luke. 
Gospel  of  John. 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible. 
Luther's  Smaller  Catechism. 
Promise.  Prayer  and  Praise. 
Richardson.    Public  School  Temperance. 
Browning.  Selections. 
Bryant. 

Selections. 

Sella,  Thanatopsis. 
Burns,  Robert.  Poems. 
Bulwer.  Richelieu. 
Byron.  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 
Coleridge.    Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith. 

Deserted  Village. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
Havergal.  Poems. 
Holmes.  Selections. 
Hood.    Humorous  Poems. 
Longfellow. 

Golden  Legend. 

Selection. 

Evangeline. 

Song  of  Hiawatha. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

King  Robert  of  Sicily. 

Building  of  the  Ship. 

Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Lowell. 

Selections. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
MaCaulay.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Meredith.  Lucile. 
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Milton. 

Comus  and  Lycidas. 

U Allegro  LTenseroso. 

Samson  Agonistes. 

Paradise  Lost. 
Moore.    Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
Poe.    The  Raven. 
Scott. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
The  Knight  and  the  Saracen. 
Shakespeare. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

A  Winter's  Tale. 

Hamlet. 

Henry  the  Fifth. 
Julius  Caesar. 
King  Lear. 
King  John. 
Macbeth. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Othello. 

Richard  the  Third. 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 
The  Tempest. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Tennyson. 

Dora. 

Enoch  Arden. 
Idyls  of  the  King. 
In  Memoriam. 
The  Princess. 
Trask,  Katrina.  Christalan. 
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Wordsworth.  Selections. 
Whittier. 

Selections. 

Snowbound. 

Tent  on  the  Beach. 
Favorite  Poems  of  Childhood. 
Legend  Beautiful. 
Miscellaneous  Poems. 
The  Petrified  Fern. 
Aldrich. 

Marjory  Daw. 
Quite  So. 

Bouget,  Paul.    Monsieur  Viple's  Brother. 
Burnett. 

The  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower. 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Bunner.    Zadoc  Pine  Labor  Union. 

Burroughs.    Pastoral  Bees,  Speckled  Trout,  Strawberries, 
etc. 

My  First  Season's  Experience  With  Honey  Bees. 

Byars.    The  Isle  of  Dreams. 

Chase.    Stories  from  Birdland. 

Chester.    Skeezicks  Elopes. 

Cooke.    The  Deacon's  Week. 

Cooper.    Washington  the  Spy. 

Crawford.    Little  City  of  Hope. 

Davison.    How  I  Sent  My  Aunt  to  Baltimore. 

Davis.    Bar  Sinister. 

Daudet.    The  Pope's  Mule. 

Deland,  Margaret. 

Good  for  the  Soul. 

The  Promise  of  Dorothea. 

Dickens. 

Christmas  Carol. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
Dr.  Marigold. 
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Little  Nell. 

Nicholas  Nickelby. 

Paul  Dombey,  from  Dombey  and  Son. 
Seven  Poor  Travelers. 

Doyle. 

Boscombe  Valley  Mystery. 

Naval  Treaty. 

Resident  Patient. 

The  Blue  Carbuncle. 

The  Man  With  a  Twisted  Lip. 

The  Red-Headed  League. 
Eames.    Afternoon  With  Chief  Croker. 
Edwards.    The  Four-fifteen  Express. 
Edgeworth. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not. 

Murad  the  Unlucky. 
Eliot.    Silas  Marner. 
Ewing. 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote. 

Monsieur,  the  Viscount's  Friend. 

Melchor's  Dream. 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life. 
Goldsmith.    Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Grant.    The  Bachelor's  Christmas. 
Grenfell.    Adrift  on  an  Ice-pan. 
Gaskell.  Cranford. 
Hawthorne. 

Little  Daffydowndilly. 

Story  of  Prometheus. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

The  Great  Stone  Face. 

Biographical  Stories. 

Birthmark. 

Three  Fold  Destiny. 
Hegan.    Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 
Hertz.    King  Rene's  Daughter. 
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Howells,  W.  D.    Sleeping  Car. 
Harraden.    Bird  of  Passage. 
Hayes.    The  Denver  Express. 
Howe.    Last  Slave  Ship. 
Hale. 

Children  of  the  Public. 

Tales  from  the  Travel  of  Baron  Munchausen 
Heyse.  L'Arrabiata. 
Halevy.    Abbe  Constantin. 
Hugo,  Victor.    The  Bishop  of  D. 
Harte.    Colonel  Starbottle  for  the  Plaintiff. 
Kelly.    A  Perjured  Santa  Claus. 
Kipling. 

Captain  Courageous. 

Her  Majesty's  Servant. 

Riki-Tikki-Tavi. 
Lamb.    Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig. 
Lee.    Uncle  William. 
Little.    Lady  of  the  Decoration. 
Maupassant,  Guy  de.    The  Necklace. 
Muir.  Stickeen. 
McKeever.    The  Cigarette  Boy. 
Ouida. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Child  of  Urbine. 

The  Nurnberg  Stove. 
Page.    New  Agent. 
Poe.    Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue. 
Potter.    Tailor  of  Gloucester. 
Paine.    Don't  Hurry  Club. 
Phelps.    Fourteen  to  One. 
Repplier.    Story  of  Nuremberg. 
Ruskin. 

King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Richmond.    Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning. 
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Scott. 

Ivanhoe. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
Sullivan.    Tales  from  Ivanhoe. 
Stockton.    The  Lady  or  The  Tiger. 
Spyri. 

Moni,  the  Goat  Boy. 

Without  a  Friend. 
Smith.    Against  Orders  ;  with  Sammy. 
Thackery. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Humorist. 
Twain,  Mark.    Death  Disc. 
Tarkington.    Monsieur  Beaucaire. 
Wister. 

Philosophy  Four. 

Seven  Ages  of  Washington. 

Wiggin. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 
The  Saving  of  the  Colors. 
A  Story  of  Patsy. 
The  Old  Peabody  Pew. 

Warner. 

A  Hunt  for  the  Deer. 

How  Spring  Came  in  New  England. 
Westover.    Bushy,  a  Romance  Founded  on  Fact. 
White,  S.  E. 

The  Honk-Honk  Breed. 

The  Two  Gun  Man. 
White,  C.  H.  Eli. 
Wright.    Citizen  Bird. 
Yonge. 

Last  Fight  in  the  Coliseum. 

Golden  Deeds. 
The  Phormio  of  Terence. 
Aladdin. 
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Alikala. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 

Alcott.  Onawandah. 

Amicis.    Cuore,  a  Schoolboy's  Journal. 

Andrews. 

A  Witness  and  a  Messenger. 

A  Perfect  Tribute. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Arabian  Nights. 
The  Two  Sisters. 
Beade.    A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 
Brooks.    Story  of  the  Red  Children. 
Carroll.    Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Defoe.    Robinson  Cruso. 
Davis. 

Stories  for  Boys. 

The  Great  Tri  Club. 

Richard  Carr's  Baby. 

Midsummer  Pirates. 
Field.    The  Mouse  and  the  Moonbeam. 
Gibson.   Eye  Spy. 
Holmes.    A  Hunt  for  a  Captain. 
Johonnet.    Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur. 
Kirby.    Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard. 
Mitchell.    About  Old  Story  Tellers. 
Reddall.    Bright  Boys. 
Swift.    Gulliver's  Travels. 
Seawell.    Black  Beauty. 
Wyss.    Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
A  Talk  Wth  Boys. 
Childhood  of  the  World. 
Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. 
Fairy  Book. 
Fairy  Tales. 
Fairy  Tales  and  Fables. 
Five  Little  Fairy  Tales. 
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Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk. 

Select  Stories  for  Children. 

Selections  from  Raymond's  Stories. 

Selections  for  Children. 

Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

Keyser.   American  Authors. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature. 

Essay  on  English  Literature. 

Farrar's  English  Literature. 

History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature. 

Merkley's  English  Literature. 

Trench — On  the  Study  of  Words. 

Our  Language. 

Pictures  from  English  Literature. 

Representative  Authors. 

Selections  for  Declamation. 

Verse  and  Prose. 

Swinton's  Word  Analysis. 

Spelling  Exercise. 

Spelling,  Primary. 

Spelling,  Advanced. 

Rules  for  Punctuation. 

Reading  Exercises. 

Primer. 

St.  Louis  Reader. 

Prose  Dictation  Exercise. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar. 

Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English — Maxwell. 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric — Genung. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  High  Schools — Lockwood  & 

Emerson. 
King's  Geographical  Reader. 
Elementary  Geography. 
The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography. 
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Complete  Geography. 
Physical  Geography. 

Barne's  Primary  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  First  Book  of  American  History. 

American  History — Montgomery. 

Egglestin's  History. 

Myer's  General  History. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History — Swinton. 

A  History  of  England — Montgomery. 

A  History  of  France — Montgomery. 

Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade  Pupils — Hall. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic — Wentworth. 

Answers  to  Wentworth's  Arithmetic. 

Arithmetical  Problems — Wentworth. 

Algebra. 

Answers  to  Wentworth's  Algebra. 
Geometry — Wentworth. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology — Cutter. 
Elements  of  Astronomy — Young. 
Geology — Shaler. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science — Gage. 
Hygienic  Physiology — Lincoln. 
The  Human  Body — Martin. 
Chemistry,  Shorter  Course — Remsen. 
Every  Day  Business — Emery. 
A  Primer  of  Ethics — Comegys. 
Ethics — Dewey. 

American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law — Fish. 
Civil  Government — Fiske. 

Business  Law  Definitions,  from  White's  Business  Law. 
Business  Law,  from  Cleveland's  Funds  and  Their  Uses. 
Political  Economy — Thompson. 
Latin  Primer — Allen. 

Lessons  to  Accompany  Allen's  Latin  Primer. 
Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach. 
Caesar  Odes  of  Horace. 
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Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. 

Virgil's  Aeneid. 

Select  Orations  from  Cicero. 

Catullus. 

Sallust's  Catilina. 

DeSenectute. 

Auf  der  Sonnenseite. 

Minna  Von  Barnhelm — Lessing. 

English  Braille. 


Analysis. 
Greek  Primer. 
Greek  Books. 
Cornelia  Nepotis. 
Iliad. 

Oration  of  Cicero. 
Odes  of  Horace. 


Principia. 
Vocabulary. 

D'  L'  Evangel  Sehu  St  Jean. 
LaFontaine's  Fables. 
Monture  Le  Tarbuffie. 
Luke. 
St.  John. 


Line. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times — McCarthy. 
Chambers'  History. 

Reading  from  English  History — Green. 

Stories  from  Scottish  History — Rolfe. 

History  of  Rome — Schmitz. 

History  of  Greece — Schmitz. 

Outlines  of  History — Swinton. 

Parley's  History. 

Old  Rome  and  Italy — Casleiar. 

War  of  Independence. 

Boone  and  Other  Pioneers — McClung. 

Politics  for  Young  Americans — Nordhofr". 

Among  the  Law  Makers — Edmund  Alton. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Compendium  of  American  Literature — Chapin. 

English  Literature — Brooke. 

Extracts  from  Verse  and  Prose — Howe. 
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Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives — White. 
Goldsmith. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield — Goldsmith. 
Bitter  Sweet — Holland. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table — Holmes. 

Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table — Holmes. 

Grandfather's  Chair — Hawthorne. 

The  Marble  Faun — Hawthorne. 

Janet's  Repentance — Eliot. 

Paul  and  Virginia — St.  Pierre. 

Little  Women — Alcott. 

Gay's  Fables. 

Diamond — Anagnos. 

Stray  Chords — Anagnos. 

Burl— Heady. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Suedenburg. 
Story  of  the  Saracens — Gilman. 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World — Drummond. 
Selections  from  Character — Smiles. 
Public  School  Temperance — Richardson. 
Evils  of  Intemperance — The  Harvey  Boys. 
Selections  from  Declamations. 

Constitution  of  Man  Considered  in  Relation  to  External 
Objects. 

Wonders  of  the  Firmament — Proctor. 

Milton's  Books. 

Robinson. 

Recueil  Choise — Merilat. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature — Hooker. 

Fireside  Science — Nichols. 

Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity — Tyndall. 

Theory  of  Sound — Blaserma. 

A  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms — Wood. 

Marx  School  of  Music. 
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The  Dairyman's  Daughter — Richmond. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Robinson  Crusoe — Defoe. 

The  Stone  from  the  Wall — Gillespie. 

Beauties  of  Nature. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture — Ruskin. 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship — Carlyle. 
Ivanhoe — Scott. 

Lecture  on  the  English  Humorists — Thackeray. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop — Dickens. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities — Dickens. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth — Dickens. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Essay  on  Man — Pope. 

Essay  on  Milton — McCaulay. 

Essay  on  History — McCaulay. 

Essay  on  Pilgrim's  Progress — McCaulay. 

Warren  Hastings — McCaulay. 

Prize  Essays — Selected. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Enoch  Arden — Tennyson. 

Idyls  of  the  King — Tennyson. 

Bryant. 

Studies  in  Bryant. 

The  Wild  Gazelle— Byron. 

Hebrew  Melodies — Byron. 

Byron's  Poems. 

Burns'  Poems. 

Pied  Piper — Browning. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome — McCaulay. 

Marmion — Scott. 

Lady  of  the  Lake — Scott. 

Evangeline — Longfellow. 

Pope's  Poems. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Lowell. 
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Wee  Davie — McLeod. 
Atlas— Mary  Hall. 
Our  World— Mary  Hall. 
Physical  Geography — Guyot. 
Dana's  Geological  Story. 
Shaller's  Geography. 

Principles  of  Zoology — Agazzis  &  Gould. 

Lockyer's  Astronomy. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry — Steele. 

Natural  Theology — Paley. 

Elementary  Physiology — Cutter. 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy — Rolfe  and  Gillet. 

Elements  of  Philosophy. 

Introduction  to  Political  Economy — Perry. 

Political  Economy — Perry. 

Civil  Government — Fiske. 

Cyclopaedia — Howe. 

Atlas  of  the  United  States — Howe. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States — Higginson. 

History  of  the  United  States — Andrews. 

A  Short  English  History — Covell. 

Lardner's  Universal  History. 

On  the  Study  of  Words — Trench. 

Condensed  Etymology — Fortescue. 

Butler's  Grammar. 

Welsh's  Lessons  in  English. 

Principles  of  Rhetoric — Hill. 

A  Primer  of  American  Literature — Lawrence. 

The  Star  Readers. 

Child's  Third  Book. 

French  Coloquial  Phrases — Bolmer. 

Beginner's  Latin — Collar  &  Daniel. 

Latin  Vocabulary — Collar. 

Viri  Romae. 

Virgil's  Aeneid. 

Arithmetic  Reader. 
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Mental  Arithmetic — Colburn. 
Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures — Colburn  &  Emerson. 
Algebra — Robinson. 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Tables  of  Logarithms. 

Point. 

Stories  About  Musicians — Ellet. 
Stories  of  Standard  Operas — Upton. 
Music  of  the  World — Scherley. 
Musical  History — Fillmore. 
Organ  Method — Strainer. 
Technic-Piano — Wait. 
Harmonic  Notation. 
Bible. 

Bible  Blessings — Newton. 
Stalker's  Life  of  Christ. 
Living  by  the  Spirit — Dresser. 
Conduct  of  Life — Emerson. 
Daily  Bread — Hale. 
Self  Help — Smiles. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World — Drummond. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Wee  Davie — McLeod. 

Nannette  and  Other  Stories — Weedman. 

Select  Stories  for  Children. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Queen's  Twins  and  Other  Stories — Jewett. 
Two  Little  Confederates — Page. 
Boys  of  Other  Countries — Taylor. 
A  Chapter  on  Animals. 

A  Chapter  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology — Bert 
A  Chapter  on  Plants,  Stones  and  Soils — Bert. 
The  Story  of  the  Eearth — Seeley. 
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The  Story  of  the  Stars — Chambers. 
The  Story  of  the  Solar  System — Chambers. 
The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilization  of  the  East — Anderson. 
History  of  Civilization — Barnes. 
The  Old  Pagan  Civilizations — Lord. 
The  Middle  Ages — Lord. 
Stories  of  Discovery — Selected. 
Puritan  England — Green. 
Pioneer  History  Stories — McMurray. 
One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe — Holmes. 
Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 
Voyage  to  Brobdingnag — Swift. 
Piciola — Paintine. 
Undine — LaMotte — Fouque. 
Feathertop — Hawthorne. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances — Howells. 

Robert  E.  Lee— White. 

William  E.  Gladstone — Bryce. 

Napoleon. — Morris. 

Political  History — Barnes. 

Loomis'  Mental  and  Social  Culture. 

For  the  Poet  Archias. 

Whittier's  Poems. 

Sketch  Book — Irving. 

Words  and  Their  Uses — White. 

Rules  for  Capitals. 

Rules  for  Spelling. 

Spelling — three  thousand  words. 

Readers — Appleton. 

Language  Exercises — Metcalf. 

Condensed  Etymology — Fortescue. 

Higher  Lessons  in  English — Reed  &  Kellogg. 

English  Literature. 

Extracts  from  English  Literature — Kellogg. 
History  of  German  Literature — Moore. 
Introduction  to  American  Literature — Painter. 
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Selections  from  American  Literature — Painter. 

Brief  History  of  the  United  States — Barnes. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography. 

English  History — Younge. 

Young  People's  History  of  France — Younge. 

Arithmetical  Reader — Hall. 

Arithmetic — Robinson. 

Algebra — Peck. 

Plane  Geometry — Wells. 

Diagrams  of  Geometry — Wells. 

Trigonometry — Wells. 

Logarithmic  Tables  of  Signs — Wells. 

Logarithmic  Table  of  Numbers — Wells. 

First  Steps  in  Physics. 

Elements  of  Physics — Gage. 

Vocabulary. 

Beginner's  Latin — Allen  &  Greenough. 
Caesar. 

Talks  with  Caesar. 

Virgil's  Aeneid. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

A  Primer  of  Psychology. 

Psychology — James. 

Elements  of  Sociology — Giddings. 

A  Popular  Zoology — Steele. 

Civil  Government — Fiske. 
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Commencement  Exercises 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  the  Second,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nine. 


PROGRAMME 

Invocation  

Rev.  W.  T.  Rodgers 

Selection  

Band 

With  Sheathed  Swords — Damascus  Triumphal  March  from 

Naaman  Costa 

Chorus 

Marche  de  Concert     .   Lavallee 

Ben  Nicholson 

The  Reign  of  Terror  is  Over     ....      French  History 

Geo  Butler 

Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel  Buck 

Velma  Elam 

Courtesy  Original 

Ben  Nicholson 
Drill 

Selection  

Band 

Oh,  Italia,  Italia,  Beloved — From  Lucrezia   .      .      .  Donizetti 

Double  Quartette 
A  Kentucky  Cinderella  Hopkinson  Simith 

Lemma  Hicks 

Cujus  Animam — From  Stabat  Mater      .         ...  Rossini 
Belle  Reynolds 

Toccata   \  ^rom  Gothic  Suite  Boellmann 

Ben  Nicholson 

Motet — Hear  My  Prayer 

O  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove    ....  Mendelssohn 
Chorus 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  

Rev.  W.  M.  Anderson 

Selection  

Band 

Grammar  School  Certificates 
Jennie  McDaniel  Lillie  Patterson 

Edith  Miller  W.  C.  Taylor 

Diplomas 

Essie  Thornburg  Ben  Nicholson 

Medal  for  Proficiency  in  Music 

Ben  Nicholson 
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Commencement  Exercises 

Wednesday  Evening,  June  the  First,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten. 


PROGRAMME. 

Invocation  

Rev.  W.  T.  Rodgers 

Grand  March  

Band 

King  All  Glorious  Barnby 

Chorus 

Jubilee  Overture        .       .      .       .       .       .       .       CM.  Weber 

Rudolph  Fuqua  and  Leonard  Aymon. 

The  Penitent  Van  de  Water 

Xeal  Brown 

The  Angelus  Willard 

Vera  Dodd 

(a)  Cloud  Shadows  William  Hammond 

(b)  Merry  Maiden  Spring  MacDowell 

Will  Spellings 

Marche  Religieuse — Organ  Guilmant 

Walter  Horn   

The  Crucifix  Faure 

Belle  Reynolds  and  Xeal  Brown. 
Drill 

Selection  

Band 

Sextet  (from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor)    ....  Donizetti 
Mary  Cook       Belle  Reynolds       Leonard  Aymon 
Will  Spellings    Xeal  Brown    Rudolph  Fuqua 

Modern  Chivalry  Chapin 

Rudolph  Fuqua 

(a)  The  Dawn   D'Hardelot 

(b)  O  Come  with  Me  in  the  Summer  Night  Vanderstucken 

Leonard  Aymon 

Tarantelle  Gottschalk 

Olive  Grav  and  Lillian  Woods 
I  Will  Extol  Thee  (from  Oratorio  "Eli")  M.  Costa 

Belle  Reynolds 

Scherzo  Capriccioso — Organ  and  Piano       .       .       .  Guilmant 
Ernest  Fergus  and  Morgan  Scott 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  

Mr.  William  C.  Collier,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  Halleluiah,  Amen      .       .      .      M.  Costa 
(From  Oratorio  "Eli") 
Chorus 
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Grammar  School  Certificates 

Annie  Carson       Nancy  Smith      Whit  Woodard 

Diplomas 

Bertha  Curtis         Margaret  Fergus         Vera  Dodd 
Belle  Reynolds  Hattie  Swicegood 

Medal  for  Proficiency  in  Music 

Belle  Reynolds 
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Enrollment  of  Pupils 

December  19,  1908,  to  June  i,  1909. 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Armstrong,   Elizabefth— Church  Hill   Hawkins. 

Austin,  Mazie  Savannah  Hardin. 

Austin,  Ruth  Nashville   Davidson. 

Adler,   Rachel   Savannah   Hardin. 

Atkins,  Silvey  Koslin  »  Fentress. 

Britt,   Nettie   Knoxville   Knox. 

Bentley,  Sara  Lebanon   Wilson. 

Boring,   Huldah   Nashville   Davidson. 

Bird,  Lillie   Sevierville   Sevier. 

Ballew,  Victoria   Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Bradford,  Rosa   Memphis   Shelby. 

Butler,  Cleo   Westport   Carroll. 

Bennett,  Lizzie  —  — Alamo  Crockett. 

Carmen,  Nora   Knoxville   Knox. 

Cleaves,   Mary   Memphis   Shelby. 

Carson,  Annie   Victoria   Marion. 

Carter,  Bertha   Sparta   White. 

Curtis,  Bertha   Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Cook,  Mary   Nashville   Davidson. 

Lampbell,  Georgia  Nashville   Davidson. 

Dixon,   Sara   Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dixon,  Willie   Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dodd,  Vera   Yuma   Carroll. 

Eagan,  Susie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Everett,   Lottie   McKenzie   Carroll. 

Elam,  Velma   Greenfield   Weakley. 

Frizzell,  Cora  Eastland   White. 

Foutch,  Corinne  Alexandria   DeKalb. 

Fergus,  Margaret   Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Fuqua,  Myrtle   Terrell   Weakley. 

French,  Allie   Big  Sandy  Benton. 

Fry,  Melley  Byrdstovvn  Pickett. 

Greer,  Hattie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Garrett,  Lula   Nashville   Davidson. 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis   Shelby. 

Green,  Georgia   Union  City   Obion. 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville   Davidson. 

Gibson,  Golden   Jackson  Madison. 

Gower,  Annie  Laurie  Cedar  Hill  Robertson. 

Henderson,  Lottie  Mai-Cedar  Hill  Robertson. 

Hight,  Lucile   Columbia  — Maury. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Hicks,  Lemma  Joelton   Davidson. 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville   Davidson. 

Hubbs,  Maynie  Bess  — Nashville   Davidson. 

Hatley,  Nannie   Camden   Benton. 

Holland,  Bettie   Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Hastings,  Vera   Fulton  Weakley. 

Hastings,  Verna   Fulton  Weakley. 

Hayhurst,  Jennie  Morrison   Warren. 

Herndon,  Gladys  Bumpus  Mills  Stewart. 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City   Washington. 

Jarvis,  Eva  Nashville   Davidson. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton  Carter. 

Johns,  Annie   Selmer   Hardeman. 

Knight,  Lizzie  Springfield  Robertson. 

Kyle,   Ida   Alexandria   DeKalb. 

Kee,  Minnie  —  Luray   Chester. 

Lansdown,  Kathleen  — Nashville   Davidson. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Morris,  Vera  Dodge  Cheatham. 

Moseley,  Nell  Henryville   Lawrence. 

McCain,  Ruth  Humboldt   Gibson. 

McDaniel,  Jennie  Harrison   Hamilton. 

McGee,  Pearl  Fayetteville   Lincoln. 

Nobles,  Minnie  Big  Sandy  Benton. 

O'Shaughnessy,   Ruth   -Nashville   Davidson. 

Parrish,  Roma  Westport   Carroll. 

Parrish,  Ruth  Ralston   Weakley. 

Phillips,  Ova  D  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Phillips,  Lillie   Memphis   Shelby. 

Patterson,  Lillie   Pierceville   Polk. 

Phillips,  Sara  Clifton   Wayne. 

Reagan,  Lena  Byrdstown  Pickett. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale   Morgan. 

Rice,  Lizzie  Jackson   Madison. 

Rasor,  Maggie  Carter   Carter. 

Rusch,  Thelma  Knoxville  Knox. 

Stokes,  Nannie  Holladay   Benton. 

Smith,  Bettie   Springville  Henry. 

Standfield,  Latitia  Nashville   Davidson. 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orcahrd  Cumberland. 

Smith,  Nancy  Mountairy   Sequatchie. 

Schmittou,  Harriett  Sylvia   Dickson. 

Smith,   Nannie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Trout,  Lizzie   Goodlettsville   Robertson. 

Thornburgh,  Essie  Clarksville   Montgomery. 

Thomas,  Lillie  Coalmont   Grundy. 

Thompson,  Sadie  Ostella   Marshall. 

Tippitt,  Bessie   Camden   Benton. 

Winn,  Blanche  Madisonville   Monroe. 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Wyatt,   Dora   Nashville   Davidson. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Wallace,  Nannie  Clinton   Anderson. 

Woods,  Lillian  Camden   Benton. 

Wilson,  Veva   Gadsden   Crockett. 

West,  Lizzie  May  Nashville   Davidson. 

Young,  Stella  Gadsden   Crockett. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Boys. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland   Favette. 

Aymon,  Leonard  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Brown,  Neal  Shelbyville  Bedford. 

Ballou,  Tom  Nashville  Davidson. 

Blair,  Ralph  Knoxville  Knox. 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox. 

Birdwell,  James  R  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Bass,  Corley  Dowelltown  DeKalb. 

Baird,  Albert  Pruden   Claibourn. 

Brandon,  J.  J.  McMinnville   Warren. 

Baker,  Harry  Harriman  Roane. 

Calvin,  Jesse  Elbridge  Obion. 

Curtis,  William  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Call,   Buford   Manchester   Coffee. 

Cowan,  John  Whiteville   Hardeman. 

Cotton,  Daniel  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville   Davidson. 

Corum,  Barton   Nashville   Davidson. 

Coulter,  Frank  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Dycus,  Sherwood  Nashville   Davidson. 

Dixon,  Moses  Greenfield   Weakley. 

Englert,  Leo   Nashville   Davidson. 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga  Hamilton. 

Flatt,  Budie  Haydenburg  Jackson. 

Flatt,  William  Howard-Haydenburg  Jackson. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Flatt,  Bernard  Newbern   Dyer. 

Faulkner,  Daniel  Newcomb  Campbell. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Fuqua,   Rudolph   Terrell   Weakley. 

Goins,  Jimmie  Lafollette   Campbell. 

Giles,  Herman  Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Garland,  John   Walland   Blount. 

Gentry,  George   Greeneville  Greene. 

Gentry,  Lewis   Greeneville  Greene. 

Gardner,  Robert  Oliver  Springs  Roane. 

Houk,  Raymond   Knoxville  Knox. 

Hooper,  Julius  Charlotte   Dickson. 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville   Davidson. 

Hughes,  Tom  Orme   Marion. 

Hastings,  Raymond  Fulton  Weakley. 

Hamsted,  Herbert  Kodak   Sevier. 

Haughton,  Barnett  Sprink  Creek  Madison. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Ivie,  Everett   Kenton   Obion. 

Jackson,  Earl  Peryear   Henry. 

Jones,  N.  R.  Memphis   Shelby. 

Knight,  Brown  Union  City  Obion. 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville   Davidson. 

Lytton,  John  Rives   Obion. 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Nashville   Davidson. 

Lillie,  George  Memphis   Shelby. 

Meixel,  Roy  Knoxville  Knox. 

Morgan,  Virgil  —.Dayton   Rhea. 

Morgan,  Floyd  Dorton   Cumberland. 

Nicholson,  Ben  Columbia   Maury. 

Oglesby,  Chester  Knoxville  Knox. 

Porter,  Jesse  Springfield  Robertson. 

Peterson,  Edward  Murfreesboro  Rutherford. 

Perry,  Lee  =  Gadsden   Crockett. 

yualls,  Wheeler  Olive  Hill   Hardin. 

Rich,  Rien  Lee  Nashville   Davidson. 

Ranwyan,  Walter  Waldensia   Cumberland. 

Roberts,  Albert  Butler's  Landing  Clay. 

Ridings,  Andrew  Greenback   Loudon. 

Rice,  Beverly  Tackson  Madison. 

Rogers,  Clarence  Dversburg   Dyer. 

Rogers,  Fred   Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Rollins,  Willie  Medina   Gibson. 

Ragon,  Will   Nashville   Davidson. 

Snyder,  Harrison  Kodak  Sevier. 

Scott,  Morgan   Solon  White. 

Spellings,  Will  Cedar  Grove  Carroll. 

Scobey,  Selah  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville   Davidson. 

Sanders,  Alfred  Martin   Weakley. 

Simmons,  Sam  Humboldt  Gibson. 

Taylor,  Will   Dodge  Cheatham. 

Taylor,  Erie  Ducktown  Polk. 

Thomasson,  Sam  Liberty   DeKalb. 

Trout,  Will  Trimble   Dyer. 

Williams,  Oscar   Cookeville   Putnam. 

Wallace,  Ballard  Crawford   Overton. 

Warren,  Jesse  tranklin  Williamson. 

Weedman,  Norman  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

White,  Sam  Memphis   Shelby. 

Webster,  Beecher  Memphis   Shelby. 

Woodard,  Whit  Elbridge   Obion. 

Willoughby,  Dillard  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Weedman,  Barney  Dyersburg   Dyer. 
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Colored  Department 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Boyd,  Belle  Nashville   Davidson. 

Bradley,  Willie   Decaturville   Decatur. 

Croma,  Lena   Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Casey,  Lizzie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Davis,  Blanche  Nashville   Davidson. 

Gore,   Nannie   Riddleton  Smith. 

Galbreath,  Sadie   Rogersville   Hawkins. 

Jones,  Allie  B.  Nashville   Davidson. 

Tohnson,  Marium  Pulaski   Giles. 

Kee,  Erne   Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Patton,  Geneva  Milan   Gibson. 

Seawright,  Jessie   Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Scales,  Jessie  G.   Nashville   Davidson. 

York,  Hester   Waverly  Humphreys. 

Dickerson,  Mary  Sue  --Stanton   Haywood. 

Smith,  Callie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Hill,  Zenobia   Nashville   Davidson. 

Brown,  Lillian  Waverly  Humphrevs. 

Blalark,  Bertha  Clifton   Wayne. 

Salter,  Addie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Bennett,  Fannie  Lou  — Nashville   Davidson. 

Boys. 

Algee,   Alton   Whitthorne   Carroll. 

Brown,  Fugit  Greeneville   Greene. 

Curry,  Robert  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Gotcher,  Robert  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Harris,  William  Clarksville   Montgomery. 

Harroll,  Melvin  Darden   Henderson. 

Harding,  Douglas  Nashville   Davidson. 

Mulloy,  Rufus   Nashville   Davidson. 

Milton,  Claudia  Mt.  Pleasant  Maury. 

McAllister,  Robert  Johnson  City   Washington. 

Simmons,  Jake  Memphis   Shelby. 

Thomas,  Wash  Lookout  Mountain  Hamilton. 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden   Perry. 

White,  Murphy   Brownsville   Haywood. 

Wood,  William   Nashville   Davidson. 

Church,  Clyde   Obion   Obion. 

Lasater,   Charlie   Nashville   Davidson. 
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Enrollment  of  Pupils 

September  i,  1909  to  June  1,  1910. 


Girls. 

Name  Post  off  Ice  County 

Austin,  Mazie  Savannah  Hardin. 

Austin,  Ruth   Savannah  Hardin. 

Armstrong,  Elizabeth  --Church  Hill  Hawkins. 

Alexander,  Verda  Olive  Hill   Hardin. 

Boring,  Huldah  Nashville   Davidson. 

Bentley,  Sara   Lebanon   Wilson. 

Bentley,  Ella   Lebanon   Wilson. 

Butler,  Geo   Westport   Carroll. 

Bradford,  Rosa  Memphis   Shelby. 

Ballew,  Victoria   Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Blackmon,  Love  Jackson   Madison. 

Beadles,  Azzle  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Britt,  Nettie   Knoxville  Knox. 

Butler,  Emma  Daisy  — Buena  Vista  Carroll. 

Boyd,  Lela   Franklin  Williamson. 

Cleaves,  Mary  Memphis  Shelby. 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta  vVhite. 

Curtis,  Bertha   Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Carson,  Annie  Victoria   Marion. 

Cook,  Mary   Nashville   Davidson. 

Dixon,  Willie  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dixon,  Sara   Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dale,  Arba   Buchanan  Henry. 

Dodd,  Vera  Yuma  Carroll. 

Eagan,  Susie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Elliott,  Emily  Athens   McMinn. 

Elam,  Velma  Greenfield   Weakley. 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzre   Carroll. 

Evans,  Nannie  Toelton   Davidson. 

Exum,  Mary  Lou  Jackson  Madison. 

Foutch,  Corinne  Alexandria   DeKalb. 

Fuqua,  Myrtle   Terrell   Weakley. 

Fergus,  Margaret  Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Gower,  Annie  Laurie  — Cedar  xxill   Robertson. 

Greer,  Hattie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville   Davidson. 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis   Shelby. 

Garrett,  Lula   Nashville   Davidson. 

Grace,  Ethel  Bethel  Springs  McNairy. 

Garrett,  Rowena  Dresden   Weakley. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Hendrixson,  Mary  Nashville   Davidson. 

Hayhurst,  Jennie  Morrison   Warren. 

Hubbs,  Maynie  Bess  — Nashville   Davidson. 

Holland,  Bettie  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Hastings,  Elsie  Fulton  Weakley. 

Hastings,  Vera  Fulton  Weakley. 

Hastings,  Verna   Fulton  Weakley. 

Hatley,  Nannie  Camden   Benton. 

Hight,  Lucile  Columbia   Maury. 

Henderson,  Lottie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Herndon,  Gladys  Bumpus  Mills  Stewart. 

Hagewood,  Fannie  Sobel  Cheatham. 

Huffman,  Bess  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Toelton   Davidson. 

Humphreys,  Lenna  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Hartley,  Sallie  Milan   Gibson. 

Johns,  Annie   Toone   Hardeman. 

Jarvis,   Eva   Nashville   Davidson. 

Jackson,  Lyda  Mai  Watertown   Wilson. 

Johnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton   Carter. 

Johnson,  Birdie  Zach   Benton. 

Knight,  Lizzie  Springfield   Robertson. 

Kyle,  Ida  Alexandria   DeKalb. 

Lansdown,  Kathleen  — Nashville   Davidson. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Moseley,  Nell  Henryville   Lawrence. 

Morris,  Vera  Dodge  Cheatham. 

McCain,  Ruth   Humboldt  Gibson. 

McGhee,  Elsie  Maryville   Blount. 

McNelley,  Willie  May  —  Knoxville  Knox. 

Newsom,  Mollie   Tullahoma   Coffee. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Ruth  --Nashville   Davidson. 

Parrish,  Roma  Westport   Carroll. 

Phillips,  Sara  Clifton   Wayne. 

Phillips,  Ova  D.  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Paul,  Amelia  Nashville   Davidson. 

Parrish,  Ruth  Ralston  Station  Weakley. 

Rasor,  Maggie  Carter   Carter. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale   Morgan. 

Rusch,  Thelma   Knoxville  Knox. 

Rice,  Lizzie  Jackson  Madison. 

Reneau,  Ada  Dandridge   Jefferson. 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland. 

Stout,  Inez   Tackson   Madison. 

Smith,  Nancy  Mountairv   Sequatchie. 

Simmons,  Lida   Humboldt   Gibson. 

Schmittou,  Harriett  Memphis   Shelby. 

Stokes,  Nannie   Holladay   Benton. 

.  immons,  Vida  Hollow  Rock   Carroll. 

Smith,  Nannie  Nashv'lle   Davidson. 

Standfield,  Latitia  N  ishville   Davidson. 
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Name  Pof»toffice  County 

Trout,  Lizzie   Goodlettsville   Robertson. 

Thomas,  Lillie   Coalmont   Grundy. 

Thompson,  Sadie  Ostella   Marshall. 

Tippitt,  Bessie  Camden   Benton. 

Turner,  Rachel   Gallatin   Sumner. 

Thornburgh,  Essie  Clarksville   Montgomery. 

Wilson,  Helen  Louise  — Loudon  Loudon. 

Winn,  Blanche  Madisonville   Monroe. 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Woods,  Lillian  Camden   Benton. 

Wallace,  Nannie  Clinton   Anderson. 

Walker,  Vivian   Camden   Benton. 

Wyatt,  Dora  Nashville   Davidson. 

Young,  Stella  Gadsden   Crockett. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Boys. 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland   Fayette. 

Aymon,  Leonard  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Atkinson,  George  Murfreesboro   Rutherford. 

Ballou,  Tom   Nashville   Davidson. 

Brown,  Neal  Shelbyville  Bedford. 

Brandon,  J.  J.  McMinnville  Warren. 

Brown,  Russell  Tracy  City  Grundy. 

Birdwell,  James   South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Bucher,  Alphonso  Knoxville  Knox. 

Barnes,  Henry  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Bass,  Corley  Dowelltown  DeKalb. 

Baird,  Albert   Pruden   Claiborne. 

Baker,  Harry  Knoxville  Knox. 

Cleaves,  Walter  Memphis  Shelby. 

Call,   Buford   Manchester   Coffee. 

Calvin,  Jesse   Trimble   Dyer. 

Cowan,  John   Whiteville  Hardeman. 

Corum,  Barton  Nashville   Davidson. 

Coulter,  Frank  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Curran,  Daniel  Nashville   Davidson. 

Curran,  Cornelius  Nashville   Davidson. 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville   Davidson. 

Dycus,  Sherwood  Nashville   Davidson. 

Dixon,  Moses  Greenfield   Weakley. 

Disney,  Ed   Coal  Creek  Anderson. 

Estes,  William  Columbia   Maury. 

Englert,   Leo   Nashville   Davidson. 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Fuqua,   Rudolph   Terrell  Weakley. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Flatt,  Howard   Haydenburg   Jackson. 

Flatt,  Buddie  Haydenburg   Jackson. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Ferrell,  James  Woodfin-Smithville   DeKalb. 
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Name  Postoffice  Countj 

Flatt,  Bernard  Newbern   Dyer. 

Gower,  David  Cedar  Hill  Robertson. 

Gardner,  Robert   Oliver  Springs  Roane. 

Goins,  Jimmie   Lafollette   Campbell. 

Giles,  Herman  Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Graham,  James  Walland   Blount. 

Garland,  John   Marlow  Anderson. 

Gentry,  Lewis  Greeneville   Greene. 

Holt,  Sam  Nashville   Davidson. 

Hughes,  Tom  Orme  Marion. 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville   Davidson. 

Hamsted,  Herbert  Knoxville  Knox. 

Haddock,  Horace  Memphis  Shelby. 

Hastings,  Raymond  — Fulton  Weakley. 

Hatcher,  Clinton  Greenfield   Weakley. 

Tvie,  Everett  Kenton   Obion. 

Tones,  N.  R.   Memphis  Shelby. 

Jackson,  Earl  Peryear   Henry. 

Knight,  Brown   Union  City   Obion. 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville   Davidson. 

Lazenby,  Arnold  Nashville   Davidson. 

Lowes,  James  W.  Memphis  Shelby. 

Loveday,  Walter  Sevierville   Sevier. 

Morgan,  Floyd   Dorton   Cumberland. 

Moore,  Wm.  Armistead-Nashville   Davidson. 

Meixel,   Roy   Knoxville   Knox. 

Morgan,  Virgil   Dayton   Rhea. 

McAuley,  James   Huntingdon   Carroll. 

O'Neil,  Ollie  Memphis   Shelby. 

Oglesby,  Chester  Knoxville  Knox. 

Peterson,  Edward  Murfreesboro   Rutherford. 

Quails,  Wheeler  Olive  Hill   Hardin. 

Ridings,  Andrew  Knoxville   Knox. 

Rogers,  Clarence  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Rogers,  Fred   Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Ragon,  Will  Nashville   Davidson. 

Ramsey,  Virgil  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Roberts,  Albert   Butler's  Landing  Clay. 

Rollins,  Willie  Medina  Gibson. 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson   Madison. 

Rich,  Rien  Lee  Nashville   Davidson. 

Reneau,  George  Dandridge   Jefferson. 

Ranwyan,  Walter  Kingston   Roane. 

Scott,  Morgan  Sparta  White. 

Snyder,  Harrison  Knoxville  Knox. 

Scobey,  Selah  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Shriyer,  Fred  Nashville   Davidson. 

Spellings,  Will  Lavinia  Carroll. 

Thomasson,  Sam  Liberty   DeKalb. 

Taylor,  Erie  Ducktown   Polk. 

Williams,  Oscar  Cookeville   Putnam. 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Warren,  Jesse   Franklin  Williamson. 

Willocks,  Horace  Maryland  Blount. 

Wallace,  Ballard  Crawford  Overton. 

Wiley,  Everett  Glendale  Maury. 

Weedman,  Norman  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Weedman,  Barney  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Woodard,  Whit  Elbridge  Obion. 

White,  Sam   Memphis  Shelby. 
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Colored  Department 


Girls. 

Name                               PostofTice  County- 
Brown,  Lillian  Waverly  Humphreys. 

Bradley,  Willie  Decaturville   Decatur. 

Bennett,  Fannie  L.  Nashville   Davidson. 

Britt,  Mamie  Nashville  ■  Davidson. 

Boyd,  Belle  Nashville   Davidson. 

Casey,  Lizzie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Clayton,  Lydia  Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Croma,  Lena   Lewisburg  Marshall. 

Davis,  Blanche  Nashville   Davidson. 

Gore,  Nannie   Carthage   Smith. 

Galbraith,  Sadie  Rogersville   Hawkins. 

Johnson,  Marium  Pulaski   Giles. 

Jones,  Allie  B.  Nashville   Davidson. 

Kee,  Effie   Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Lawrence,  Lula  Arrington  Wilson. 

Patton,  Geneva  Milan   Gibson. 

Sanders,  Hallie   Milan   Gibson. 

Smith,  Callie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Scales,  Jessie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Travis,  Charlie  Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Watson,  Norene  Jackson   Madison. 

York,  Hester   Waverly  Humphreys. 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Brunson,  Tabitha  Nashville   Davidson. 

Seawright,  Jessie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Weaver,  Sallie  Milton   Rutherford. 

Kiser,  Christine  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Boys. 

Algee,  Alton  Whitthorne   Carroll. 

Barbee,  Royal  Brownsville   Haywood. 

Bracy,  Elam  Eagleville  Rutherford. 

Brown,  Fugit  C.  Greeneville   Greene. 

Harding,  Douglas  Nashville   Davidson. 

Milton,  Claudia  Mt.  Pleasant  Maury. 

Mulloy,  Rufus  Nashville   Davidson. 

McAllister,  Robert  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Osborne,  James  Nolensville   Williamson. 

Simmons,  Jake  Memphis   Shelby. 

White,  Murphy   Brownsville   Haywood. 

Abernathy,  Ruben  Pulaski   Giles. 

Harris,  William  Clarksville   Montgomery. 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden   Perry. 

Curry,  Robert   Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Thompson,  Will   Memphis   Shelby. 

Rankin,  Albert   Shelbyville   Bedford. 
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September  i,  1910,  to  December  19,  1910. 


Girls. 

Name  Postofflce  County 

Allen,  Mavis   Springville  Henry. 

Armstrong,  Elizabeth  —Church  Hill   Hawkins. 

Alexander,  Verda  Olive  Hill   Hardin. 

Austin,  Mazie   Pyburns   Hardin. 

Austin,  Ruth   Pyburns   Hardin. 

Adams,  Lillian  Holladay   Benton. 

Boring,  Huldah  Nashville   Davidson. 

Britt,  Nettie  Knoxville  Knox. 

Ballew,  Victoria  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Bradford,  Rosa  Memphis   Shelby. 

Bailey,  Ruth   Sharon   Weakley. 

Boyd,  Lela   Franklin  Williamson. 

Butler,  Cleo   Westport   Carroll. 

Carter,  Bertha  Sparta   White. 

Cook,  Mary  Nashville   Davidson. 

Dixon,  Sara   Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dale,  Arba  Buchanan  Henry. 

Dixon,  Willie  Greenfield  Weakley. 

Dees,  Violet  Jackson   Madison. 

Elliott,  Emily  Athens   McMinn. 

Everett,  Lottie  McKenzie  Carroll. 

Eagan,  Susie   Nashville   Davidson. 

Elam,  Velma   Greenfield   Weakley. 

Exum,  Mary  Lou  Jackson   Madison. 

Freeman,  Mary  Nashville   Davidson. 

Foutch,  Corinne  Alexandria   DeKalb. 

Fuqua,  Mrytle  Terrell   Weakley. 

Garrett,  Rowena  Dresden   Weakley. 

Garrett,  Lula   Nashville   Davidson. 

Gray,  Olive  Memphis  Shelby. 

Giles,  Luella  Nashville   Davidson. 

Gower,  Annie  Laurie  — Cedar  Hill   Robertson. 

Henderson,  Lottie  May- Whites  Creek   Davidson. 

Hight,  Lucile  Columbia   Maury. 

Hastings,  Elsie  Fulton   Weakley. 

Hatley,  Nannie  Camden   Benton. 

Hastings,  Verna  Fulton   Weakley. 

Hartley,  Era   Camden   Benton. 

Holland,  Bettie   Dyersburg   Dyer. 

Hicks,  Lemma  Joelton   Davidson. 
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Name  Postofflce  County 

Humphreys,  Lena  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Herndon,  Gladys  Bumpus  Mills  btewart. 

Hubbs  Maynie  Bess  — Nashville   Davidson. 

Hartley  Sallie   Milan   Gibson. 

Holman,  Lottie  Lillian  -Springfield  Robertson. 

Tohns,  Annie  Toone   Hardeman. 

Jackson,  Lyda  Mai  Watertown   Wilson. 

Tohnson,  Beatrice  Elizabethton  Carter. 

Jarvis,  Eva   Nashville  ->  Davidson. 

Johnson,  Birdie  Zach   Benton. 

Knight,  Lizzie   Springfield  Robertson. 

Kyle,  Ida   Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Lansdown,  Kathleen  — Nashville   Davidson. 

Moseley,  Nell  Henryville   Lawrence. 

Morris,  Vera  Dodge  Cheatham. 

Menuskin,  Annie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Menuskin,  Gussie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

McGhee,  Elsie   Maryville   Blount. 

McNelly,  Willie  May  —Nashville   Davidson. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Ruth — Nashville   Davidson. 

Paul,  Amelia  Nashville   Davidson. 

Phillips,  Ova  D.  Gainesboro   Jackson. 

Parrish,   Roma   Westport   Carroll. 

Phillips,  Sara  Clifton   Wayne. 

Parrish,  Ruth  Ralston  Station  Weakley. 

Rusch,  Thelma   Knoxville  Knox. 

Ramsey,   Anna   Gainesboro   Jackson. 

Ridgway,  Gladys  Graysville   Rhea. 

Rapier,  Beulah  St.  Elmo   Hamilton. 

Rodgers,  Willie  Ridgely   Lake. 

Rasor,  Maggie  Carter  Carter. 

Rice,  Lizzie  Jackson   Madison. 

Reneau,  Ada   Dandridge   Jefferson. 

Reynolds,  Belle  Oakdale   Morgan. 

Smith,  Bettie   Springville   Henry. 

Standfield,  Latitia  Nashville   Davidson. 

Starnes,  Agnes   Greeneville   Greene. 

Stokes,  Nannie  Holladay   Benton. 

Stout,  Inez   Jackson  Madison. 

Swicegood,  Hattie  Crab  Orchard  Cumberland. 

Thomas,  Lillie  Monteagle   Marion. 

Tippitt,  Bessie   Camden   Benton. 

Thompson,  Sadie  Ostella   Marshall. 

Turner,  Rachel   Gallatin   Sumner. 

Trout,  Lizzie   Goodlettsville   Robertson. 

Wilson,  Helen  Sweetwater   Loudon. 

Wallace,  Nannie  Clinton   Anderson. 

Winn,    Blanche  Madisonville   Monroe. 

Woods,  Lilian   Camden   Benton. 

Wisdom,  Gertie  Lawrenceburg  Lawrence. 

Zwingle,  Lizzie  Rock  Island  Warren. 
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Boys. 

Name  PostoflS.ce  Countj 

Andrews,  Eugene  Oakland   Fayette. 

Aymon,  Leonard  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Atkinson,  George  Murfreesboro   Rutherford. 

Ballou,  Tom  Nashville   Davidson. 

Bible,  Dewey   Midway   Greene. 

Blair,   Ralph   Knoxville  Knox. 

Birdwell,  James  South  Pittsburg  Marion. 

Billings,  Orby   Burlison   Tipton. 

Bass,  Corley   Dowelltown   DeKalb. 

Baker,  Harry  Loudon   Loudon. 

Baird,  Albert  Manring  Claibourn. 

Burns,  Minton  Boon's  Hill   Lincoln. 

Brandon,  J.  J.  McMinnville   Warren. 

Chitwood,  Edgar  Nashville   Davidson. 

Call,  Buford   Manchester   Coffee. 

Cleaves,  Ernest   Memphis   Shelby. 

Cowan,  John   Whiteville   Hardeman. 

Cleaves,  Walter   Memphis   Shelby. 

Calvin,  Jesse  Trimble   Dyer. 

Disney,  Ed  Coal  Creek  Anderson. 

Dycus,  Sherwood  Nashville   Davidson. 

Dixon,  Moses  Greenfield   Weakley. 

Dunn,  Willie   Memphis   Shelby. 

Englert,  Leo  Nashville   Davidson. 

Erwin,  McConnell  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Foutch,  Thurman  Alexandria  DeKalb. 

Flatt,  Buddie   Haydenburg  Jackson. 

Flatt,  Howard  Haydenburg  Jackson. 

Fergus,  Ernest  Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Flatt,  Bernard  Newbern   Dyer. 

Ferrell,  James   Smithville   DeKalb. 

Fuqua,  Rudolph  Terrell   Weakley. 

Giles,  Herman  Chapel  Hill  Marshall. 

Garland,  John  Walland   Blount. 

Goins,  Jimmie   Lafollette   Campbell. 

Gower,  David   Cedar  Hill  Robertson. 

Gardner,  Robert   Oliver   Springs   Roane. 

Gentry,  Lewis   Greeneville   Greene. 

Holt,  Sam  Nashville   Davidson. 

Harmon,  General  Walland   Blount. 

Horn,  Walter  Nashville   Davidson. 

Haddock,  Horace  Memphis   Shelby. 

Hastings,  Raymond  Fulton   Weakley. 

Hatcher,  Bruce   Greenfield  Weakley. 

Ivie,  Everett  Martin   Weakley. 

Jones,  N.  R.   Memphis   Shelby. 

Johnson,  Lonnie   Brunswick   Shelby. 

Johnson,  Macy  Franklin  Williamson. 

Knight,  Brown  Union  City   -Obion. 
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Name  Poatofflce  County 

Lawrence,  Frank  Nashville   Davidson. 

Loveday,  Walter  Sevierville   Sevier. 

Lowes,  James  Memphis   Shelby. 

Lazenby,  Arnold   Nashville   Davidson. 

Moore,  Armistead  Nashville   Davidson. 

Morgan,  Floyd   Dorton   Cumberland. 

Mitchell,  Edwin  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Morgan,  Virgil  Dayton   Rhea. 

Miller,  Walter  Greeneville   Greene. 

Nusom,  Robert  Isaac  — Jackson   Madison. 

Oglesby,  Chester  Knoxville  Knox. 

Peterson,  Edward  Murfreesboro   Rutherford. 

Quails,  Wheeler  Olive  Hill   Hardin. 

Ragland,  Edward  Lebanon   Wilson. 

Ragon,  Will   Nashville   Davidson. 

Roberts,  Albert  Hilham  Overton. 

Ramsey,  Virgil  Gainesboro  Jackson. 

Rodgers,  Clarence  Ridgely  Lake. 

Rodgers,  Fred  Ridgely  Lake. 

Rich,  Rion  Nashville   Davidson. 

Rice,  Beverly  Jackson  Madison. 

Reneau,  George  Dandridge   Jefferson. 

Ranwyan,  Walter  Tellico  Plains  Monroe. 

Scott.  Morgan  Sparta  White. 

Smith,   Felix   Tiptonville  Lake. 

Stewart,  Ernest  Franklin  Williamson. 

Shriver,  Fred  Nashville   Davidson. 

Spellings,  Will  Lavinia  Carroll. 

Taylor,  Erie  Ducktown   Polk. 

Vaughn,  Oda  Zach   Benton. 

Wakefield,  Edward  Nashville   Davidson. 

Warren,  Jesse  Franklin   Williamson. 

Williams,  Oscar  Cookeville   Putnam. 

Wallace,  Ballard  Crawford   Overton. 

Wilson,  D.  Maynard  ---Lost  Creek  Union. 

Wiley,  Everett  Lewisburg   Marshall. 

Weedman,  Barney   Dyersburg   Dyer. 

vVoodard,  Marshall  McKenzie   Weakley. 

Weedman,  Norman  Dyersburg   Dyer. 

White,  Sam  Memphis   Shelby. 
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Colored  Department 


Girls. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Bradley,  Willie   Decaturville   Decatur. 

Casey,  Lizzie   Nashville   Davidson. 

York,  Hester   Waverly  Humphreys. 

Kee,  Effie   Huntingdon  Carroll. 

Patton,  Geneva  Milan   Gibson. 

Kizer,  Christine  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Davis,  Blanche  Nashville   Davidson. 

Jones,  Allie  B.  Nashville   Davidson. 

Smith,  Callie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Galbraith,  Sadie  Rogersville   Hawkins. 

Winstead,  Jennie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Watson,  Norene  Jackson   Madison. 

Johnson,  Marium  Pulaski   Giles. 

Weaver,  Sallie  Milton  Rutherford. 

Gore,  Nannie  Carthage   Smith. 

Seawright,  Jessie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Covington,  Flossie  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Boys. 

Harroll,  Melvin  Darden  Henderson. 

Algee,  Alton   Whitthorne   Carroll. 

White,  Murphy  Brownsville   Haywood. 

Roundtree,  Walter  Nashville   Davidson. 

Rankin,  Albert  Shelby ville  Shelby. 

Bracy,   Elam   Eagleville  Rutherford. 

Beck,  James   Memphis  Shelby. 

Brooks,  Hallice  Santa  Fee   Maury. 

Currey,  Robert  Chattanooga   Hamilton. 

Mulloy,  Rufus   Nashville   Davidson. 

Simmons,  Jake  Memphis   Shelby. 

Harding,  Douglas  Knoxville  Knox. 

Milton,  Claudia  Mt.  Pleasant  Maury. 

McAllister,  Robert  Johnson  City  Washington. 

Rogers,  Kyle   Rogersville   Hawkins. 

Osborne,  Jimmie  Nashville   Davidson. 

Laster,  Charley  Nashville   Davidson. 

Barbee,  Royal  Brownsville   Haywood. 

Thompson,  Will   Memphis  Shelby. 

Harris,  William  Clarksville   Montgomery. 

Thomas,  Ressley  Linden  Perry. 
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